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N°. IX. 


M ARC Hy 1812: 





Some account of the Researches of the German Literati on the 
sulyect of Ancient Literature and History; drawn up from 
a Report made.to the . french Institute, by CHaR.Es 
VitteRs, Corresponding Member of the class of Ancient 
History, &c. §¢. 


—_— 


NO. III. 
£ 


BreticaL LireERATURE.—LHE OLD AND New TEstTamMENT. 


Ma. Vitters prefaces this part of his subject with 

the following observations : 
semi tic great charts of our holy religion; i.e. the books and 
fragments, of which the Bible is composed, form an object of 
constant interest to all Protestant nations: as it is the peculiar 
excellence of their creed to invite the attention of the learned 
to these precious monuments of so many and various ages and 
countries. While we admit in all these writings, however, the 
character of sanctity which revelation ascribes to them, we ought 
not the less to consider them as being drawn up during the 
transaction of the events which they record. Although they 
have been dictated by divine inspiration, they are nevertheless 
in their form and language the productions of human beings, 
and may therefore be examined with the same freedom as the 
fragments of Linus or Sanchoniathon, or any other monuments 
of antiquity. ‘The labors therefore of the German Literati in this 
department, their recent advances in this branch of criticism, 
the intimate connexion between these researches and the Mytho- 
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logy of the remotest ages, concur to rivet the attention of thinking 
men of all countries, whatever may be their religious tenets. 

«< Researches on the subject of the Hebrew writings more 
properly belong to the department’ of Oriental literature, in 
the same way as those which relate to the New ‘Testament 
belong for the most part to Greek literature; but on the present 
occasion, I have thought it best to unite both under one head, 
were it only for the purpose of showing more distinctly the pecu- 
liar shade of scientific activity which marks in a particular manner 
the national character of the Germans.” 


NOTICES. 
I. The Ou_p Testament. 


1, Professor Jahn of Vienna, who has already enriched the 
collections of the learned with several valuable works, and who 
published in 1802 a Chrestomathia Arabica, with an Arabic and 
Latin lexicon, published in 1808.a “ Biblia Hebraica,” in four 
volumes, with notes variorum, &c. 

2. In 1803, M. Eichhorn of Gottingen published the third 
edition (in three volumes) of his celebrated « Introduction to the 
Study of the Old Testament.” ~The first edition appeared in 
1780, and the second in 1787. This Introduction, which may 
be truly called classical, in the strictest sense of the word, has 
given a new turn to the study of the ancient Hebrew authorities, 
and has produced a learned and useful polemical controversy. 

_ We shall now mention the two chief antagonists of M. Eich- 
horn on this occasion. 

3. One of these is M. Vater, whose name has been already 
repeatedly mentioned: he published a very profound and solid 
commentary on the Pentateuch, the third and last volume of 
which appeared in 1805. He there hazards some opinions differ- 
ent from those of M. Eichhorn as to the five books ascribed to 
Moses. ‘Vhe third volume, in particular, contains a remarkable 
dissertation, which occupies more than 300 pages, « On the 
origin of. the Pentateuch.” M. Vater here employs his whole 
critical acumen in order to prove that the books of this collec- 
tion are composed of fragments which were never intended to 
be joined together. One of the German Journalists who gave an 
account of this commentary, has remarked that M, Vater seems 
to have fulfilled the wishes of the celebrated Richard Simon, 
who, after speaking (in his History of the Old Testament) of Acar- 
banel.and of his criticism on some of the Scriptures, adds: “ We 
have only to apply to the Pentateuch the same reasoning which 
Acarbanel employs, to prove that the books, which bear the 
names of Joshua and Solomon, were not written by them, and 
we shall be convinced that the Pentateuch could not be the 
entire work of Moses.” 
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4, The second antagonist, who is worthy of notice’ as having 
entered the lists against M. Eichhorn is Professor De Wette, of 
Heidelberg. He published at Halle, « Fragments on the Study 
of the Old Testament,” a most valuable collection, the’second 
volume of which appeared in 1808, and the continuation is anxi- 
ously expected. The first volume. is enriched with a preface from 
the pen of the celebrated Professor Griesbach of Jena. It also 
contains ‘A Critical Essay on the authenticity of the Parali- 
pomena, with reflections on the history of the Mosaic writings 
and institutions.” ‘This Essay is intended as a supplement to 
the learned researches of M. Vater on the Pentateuch. Another 
still more important work, the first volume of which Mr. De 
Wette published in 1807, is his «Critique on the History of 
the Israelites”? The author here subjects to a luminous and 
strong test the books of the Pentateuch; he questions its charac- 
ter, as being purely historical, and regards it as the Epopoea of 
the Jewish Theocracy. In these inquiries Mr. de Weitte is 
powerfully seconded by the labors of his predecessors Mr. Vater, 
Mr. Ilgen, and Mr. Eichhorn himself. We cannot mention with 
sufiicient eulogium a recent performance of the same author, 
inserted in a late number of the periodical work of Messrs. 
Daub and Creutzer, and which has for its title “* Fragments on 
the peculiar character of Hebraism.” This Essay is equally re- 
markable by the splendid elevation of the ideas and the solidity 
of the learning it displays. 

M: de Wette in conjunction with Professor Augusti of Jena, 
whose researches in/Oriental literature are well known, has also 
announced a new translation of the Bible, which may be 
expected to become extremely popular. 

5. ‘Vhe Book of Job has long occupied the attention of the 
German commentators. Michaelis, Schnurrer, Hufnagel, Dathe, 
Eichhorn, and Stuhlman, have given translations and commen. 
taries on this valuable fragment of the most ancient Arabic or 
Chaldaic literature. In 1806 M. Rosenmuller, junr. published 
at Leipsic a Latin translation of the same book, with notes. 
The same learned young man had already published a similar 
work onthe Psalms in three volumes, octavo. 

M. Pareau, professor of Theology and Oriental literature at 
Harderwyk has also announced a critical edition of the book of 
Job. He published at Deventer in 1807, as a specimen of his 
work, an octavo volume with the following title, «« Commentatio 
de immortalitatis ac vite future notitiis, ab antiquissimo Jobi 
scriptore.” It is in the 27th chapter that M. Pareau thinks he 
has found indications of the doctrine of a future life; a doctrine 
which has generally been refused to the author of the book in 
question. M. Pareau takes this occasion to detail all the infor- 
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mation, which antiquity has fruraiahed with respect to the opinions 
of the Eastern nations on this important point in our religious 
dogmas. 

6. «Salomonis regis et sapientis que supersunt, ejusque esse per- 
hibentur, omnia ex Ebreeo Latine vertit, notasque, ubi opus esse 
visum est, adjecit J. Fr. Schelling;” 1 vol. 8vo. Stutgard, 1806. 
‘The author was induced to undertake the work in consequence of 
being appointed to translate into the vulgar tongue for the use 
of the churches in the kingdom of Wurtemburg, the books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. It forms a valuable supplement to 
the labors of Schultens, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Griesinger, Dathe, 
and others on the books which are ascribed to Solomon. 

7. 6 Libri Jesu Siracide, Greecé; ad fidem codicum et versi~- 
onum emendatus, et perpetua annotatione illustratus a Car. 
Gott]. Bretschneider ;” Ratisbon, 1806. 1 vol. large octavo. 
This work of a young and learned Professor of the University of 
Wirtemberg is, without contradiction, the best that has yet 
appeared on the Book of Ecclesiastes; and the..commentary is 
an excellent critique. Mr. Bretschneider promises another on 
the Book of Wisdom. He had already given a splendid proof 
of his talents in this branch of learning by his  ‘¢ Lexici ‘in inter- 
pretes Grecos Vet. ‘Testamenti, maxime Scriptores Apocryphos, 
Spicilegium. Post Bielium et Schleusnerum.” ‘The above work 
appeared at Leipsic in 1805. 

8. Professor Justi of Marbourg, who published five years since 
some observations on the national songs of the Hebrews, is now 
publishing in numbers, an * Anthology of the ancient Hebrew 
Poetry during its various stages.’ Every fragment appears in the 
ee Hebrew, with a metrical translation and historical notes. 

9. « Essay towards a History of the Jews in China accom- 
panied by interesting details with respect to their sacred books in. 
the Synagogue of Kai-fong-fu, by M.de Murr; Halle, i806.”—The | 
notice by the Jesuit Koegler, on the Bibles of the Chinese Jews 
is to be found in this book, to which are subjoined, Remarks by 
M. de Sacy and M. ‘Tychsen of Rostock. 

10. « Information respecting Asia for the friends of Biblical 
antiquities and Oriental literature.” By Dr. Hartman, Oldenburg, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1806 and 1807.—The above are very learned and 
curious researches, particularly on the first chapter of Genesis, 
and on the original residence, of the human race. ‘The author 
has mixed a good deal of polemics with his work, having under- 
taken to refute the hypotheses of Hasse and Buttman on the latter 
topic. ‘The author is a teacher in the Lyceum of Oldenburg, 
and is advantageously known among the learned on the conti- 
nent, as an adept in biblical criticism. 
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11. « On the System of Emanation and Pantheism of the 
Eastern nations of antiquity and the writers of the Old and New 
Testament; Erfurt, 1806.” ‘This is the performance of a man 
of learning and genius, who throws a great deal of light on 
many obscure points of the Greek, Mosaic, and Oriental Philo- 
sophy. The author, who is anonymous, promises a complete 
body of researches into the Theoretic Philosophy of the sacred 
writers. : 

12. The faculty of Theology of the University of Gottingen 
had prepared in 1802, as the subject of its annual prize, the 
examination of the Gmostics not only of the Old and New 
Testaments, but of the Apocryphal books, as well as the connex- 
ion which might exist between this subject and the Gnostics of 
the first and second centuries of the church. Dr. Horn, the 
present Professor of Theology at Dorpat, obtained the prize. 
Flis memoir was writen in Latin, and was fraught with learning 
and originality of ideas; the author has since published it in 
German, after extending his subject in such a manner as to 
fill three volumes. ‘The first only, however, appeared in 1805. 
Its title is «* Gnostics of the Bible, or Pragmatical Account of the 
Religious Philosophy of the East; intended to serve’as a Guide 
to the Holy Scriptures.” ‘This work is likely to throw much 
light on the origin of the ancient doctrines, both religious and 
philosophical, of the East, particularly in Judea, Persia, and 
India. . | 

13. Two other works have been lately published which serve 
to illustrate biblical antiquities; these are the “ History of the 
Hebrew nation,” by M. Bauer; and the « Biblical Anthropology 
of the learned Catholic Theologian, M. Oberthur of Wurtzburg. 
The former appeared in 1808, and the latter in 1809, at 
Munster, ia 


Il. New Testament. 


1. No typographical monument perhaps in Greek characters 
ean equal in beauty the New’ Testament, of which M. Geeschen 
of Leipsic has printed two different editions in 1804, 1805, 
and 1806; the one in four volumes, small folio; and the other 
in 2 vols. 8vo. The text, which has been attended to with the 
utmost Critical industry, was also revised by Professor Gries~ 
bach. His preface gives an account of the course which he 
pursued, of the copies, translations, and other assistance which» 
he called in to give his text the greatest possible purity. Accord- 
ing to the above splendid edition of the New ‘Testament, M, 
Schott of Leipsic has given in 1805 a Manual, with a Latin 
translation, of the notes variorum. M. Bochme has translated 
into Latin, the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, after the 
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above edition by M. Griesbach: he has enriched it with a Com- 
mentary and Introduction, and the whole forms a very valuable 
volume in octavo. It was printed at Leipsic in 1806. Dr. Ammon, 
formerly Professor of Theology at Gottingen, and now at Erlangen, 
has also published in four vols. a new edition of the New Testa- 
ment, with the excellent notes of the late M. Koppe, to which he 
has added his own. ‘The fourth volume appeared in 1806, at 
Gottingen. 

2. On entering upon the review of works connected with the 
New Testament, the first author we meet with is M. Eichhorn, 
who has been already noticed as the first in the list of those. who 
have lately written upon the Old Testament. ‘This ingenious 
and indefatigable friend of historical researches has also written 
an ‘Introduction to the study of the New Testament,” of which 
the first volume only has been published. Upon this occasion 
also M. Eichhorn introduces polemical divinity. ‘The principal 
object of the first volume of his Introduction seems to establish 
the importarit fact that the first three of our four canonical 
Evangelists are written upon the model of a primitive Evange- 
list, called the Evangelist of the Hebrews, written in :irmenian, 
but of which there is no copy now in existence. The author 
takes care to explain the circumstances which are peculiar to each 
of the three Evangelists, circumstances which must have occa- 
sioned some variations or additions in their details. ‘This opinion 
of M. Eichhorn has been violently attacked, and as strenuously 
defended by his school. Professor Hug of Friburg in Brisgau, 
who published in 1808 an Introduction to the books of the New 
‘Testament, may be regarded as the chief of his antagonists; and his 
opinions have also been refuted at great length in the Literary 
Gazette of Halle for the year 1805. As areply to all these objec- 
tions M. Weber, dean of the church of Winnenden in Suabia, has 
published « New Researches into the antiquity and authenticity 
of the Hebrew Evangelists.” Tubingen, 1806. 1 vol. 8vo. 

3. A work which has gone through several editions is the 
« Commentary, Philological, Critical, and Historical, on the New 
Testament,” by the learned M. Paulus, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Wurtzburg; 4 vols. Lubeck, Nieman and 
Company. This Commentary is a work of the first order, and 
it is hardly necessary to add, that we there find discussed with 
learning and sagacity an immense number of points, which have 
been hitherto considered as obscure in the books of the New 
‘Testament. 

To the above we ought to add, the «* Explanations intended 
to serve as a Guide to the New Testament,” published by Dr. 
Stoltz of Bremen, and which have also reached their third 
edition, 
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4, Professor Augusti had published several years since, the ‘ 
first volume of his translation of the seven epistles, called Catho- 
lic, with a Commentary. The second volume appeared in 
1808, at Lemgo. In this work we find notions of the highest 
interest. on the opinions of the first Christians, and on the 
particular direction given by St. Paul to the doctrines of his 
‘master, &c. On this last subject, we may mention a work which 
is peculiarly estimable from the light which it throws on the 
history of the apostle of the Gentiles, and of the early ages of 
Christianity. It was published in 1806 by M. Palmer, Professor 
of Theology at Giessen, under the title of « Paul and Gamaliel.” 

5. In a “ Critical Letter,” addressed to Mr. Goss, and printed 
at Berlin, in 1807, Professor Schleyermacher of Halle calls in 
question the authenticity of the first Epistle of St. Paul to Timo- 
thy. The motives which led him to these opinions are detailed 
with much force of argument. 

Mr. Plank, junr. of Gottingen, whose name will be mentioned 
hereafter, has attacked these opinions of M. Schleyermacher and 
has published in 1808, on this subject, ‘* Researches into the 
authenticity of the First Epistle of St. Paul to ‘Vimothy,” which 
are written with as much judgment.as moderation. 

6. In 1806, there appeared a second edition of the metrical 
translation of the Apocalypse, by Dr. Munter, now Bishop of © 
Seelande, with an interesting Dissertation ‘“¢ On the most ancient 
Christian Poetry.” ; 

7. The third Edition of the valuable « Novwmn Lexicon 
Greco-latinum in Novum Testamentum,’ by M. Schleusner, 
appeared at Leipsic in 1806, in two tomes. 


PALEOGRAPHY. 


The Philological and Archzological sciences are so intimately 
connected, that in the foregoing,as well as in the subsequent, articles 
many works will be found, which might have been classed under 
the above title, but which on other accounts have had another 
place assigned to them. ‘The Mithridates of M. Adelung, for 
example, ought to be mentioned here as a work dedicated to Paleo- 
graphy. 

NOTICES. \ 

1. Another work of M. Adelung which merits great attention 
as elucidating a great many obscure points in the antiquities of 
the German, Celtic, French, and other nations, is his book inti- 
tled, «The ancient History of the Teutones, their Language 
and Literature, down to the period of their Emigration ;” Leipsic, 
- Goeschen, 1806, 8vo. pp. 400. ‘The first written traces of the 
existence of the ancient Teutonic nations are to be found in the 
passages of the Greek poets, who speak of the amber yellow people 
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or the Electron. M. Adelung admits of five primitive and 
distinct races in Europe: the Iberians, the Celts, the Germans, 
the Thracians, the Finni and the Sclavi. ‘The first section of his 
work, which is full of erudition, gives the history of the 'Teutones 
previous to the account given by Pytheas of Marseilles; a research 
which no person had hitherto attempted with success, particularly 
with respect to the period which preceded the expedition of the 
Cimbri and Teutones. There can be nothing more important, 
with respect to the antiquity of our modern languages, than the 
inquiries of M. Adelung. He rejects as fabulous the personage 
called Teut, said to have been the father of the Teutonic nation: 
the word, according to him, merely signifies people, or troop. 

2. M. Adelung has neglected to enumerate in his work a very 
important little work, which appeared at Lunden in 1804. It is 
intitled, « De origine lingue Gothice.” The German is there 
compared with the Persian, not only with respect to the voca- 
bulary, but even so far as regards the grammar of the two 
Janguages. ‘The author is M. Norberg, and the same learned 
Orientalist and Professor in the University of Lunden, wha 
published in 1787 the famous ‘* Codex Syriaco-hexaplaris.” 

3. « Commentatio qua trinarum linguarum Vasconum, Belga- 
rum et Celtarum, quarum reliquiz in linguis Vasconica, Cymry, 
et Gelic supersunt, discrimen et diversa cujusque indoles doce- 
tur; auctore G. A. F. Goldmann;” Gottingen, 1808, pp. 64. in 
quarto. ‘The above is the memoir which obtained the prize on 
the interesting question anneunced in the title-page proposed in 
1806, by the faculty of Philosophy in the University of Gottin- 
gen. 

4, Essay towards a History of the Art of Writing, by M. 
Weber, Dean of Wittenden,” 1807. Gottingen; 1 vol. 8vo.— 
This treatise is worthy of perusal: the author has however 
inadvertently thrown much obscurity into his plan by confound- 
ing the mechanical art of writing with the origin of literary com- 
position, or rather by wishing to treat of both these subjects at 
once in his book. 

5. The fearned on the Continent are in anxious expectation of 
an important work on the Bibliography of the Science of 
Languages, and of which Paleography will form a principal 
division: it Has been announced by M. de Murr, who is 
already well known for his philological researches, and will 
appear under the following title: « Conspectus Buibliotheez 
glotice universalis propediem edendz, operis quinquaginta 
annorum.” . 
ARCH AOLOGY ann MYTHOLOGY, 

The genius of the German scholars has attached them in a 
peculiar manner to archeological researches. It was Winckel- 
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aman who had the honor to open new paths to this branch of 
study, and since his time the German school has’ outstripped its 
contemporaries in this respect. To enable our readers to form 
an opinion of the influence which this’ illustrious antiquary had 
exercised over the moderns, we must refer them to the work 
of the not less celebrated M. Goethe, intitled «© Winckelman and 
‘his Era ;” Tubingen, 1805. yon 

Mythology seems to be the focus at which the rays of light 
meet, which have been furnished. by the various philological and 
archeological sciences, by the critiques of the new schools and 
by the inquiries of historians. Several among the literati’ of 
Germany have recently made some valuable. mythological disco- 
veries, and their labors have been directed. to two principal 
points: the one is the Oriental origin of a great part of the 
Grecian antiquities and the connexion of the Grecian Mythology 
with that of Egypt and the East; the other point is, the various 
relations between these antiquities and the mysterves. Be 


NOTICES. 


1. The continuation of the «¢ Mythological Lexicon,” published 
at Weimar by Messrs. Boettiger and Mayer, is anxiously expected 
by all the friends of science. The former, whose learning and 
talent are well known throughout Europe, treats of Classical 
Mythology, i.e. that of the Greeks and iIRomans, M,. Mayer 
has undertaken the subsequent part which treats of the Mytho- 
logy of the Eastern nations, including Egypt, Hither Asia, India, 
Thibet and China; that of the Northern nations, and finally, 
_ of those of Africa and America. M. Mayer has only published 
two volumes as yet, which comprise the half of his intended 
labors. The article relative to the religion of the Bramins is 
particularly well written. 

2. M. Herman is one of the disciples of M. Heyne, who has 
contributed most towards diffusing and rendering popular the 
sound and enlightened views of his great master. ‘Towards the end 
of the last century, he gave us a very excellent « Manual of 
Mythology” in three volumes; and he published in 1808, in two 
volumes, a ‘Mythology of the Greeks, with a Geographical 
and Historical Introduction.” , 

3. A school, which is only in its infancy, but which never- 
theless is full of vigor, is that which may be called the School | 
of Heidelberg, because M. Creutzer, ‘who is Professor in that 
University, may be regarded as its father. ‘he last article of our 
present sketch: will contain an account of some pieces, in which 
Mr. Creutzer has opened a new field and given a new: interest to 
the most profound mythological researches. He.,now announces 
an approaching publication with the title of *¢ Ideas on the 
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Symbols, Mythe and Philosophemes of the Greek Antiquity ;” 
1 vol. 8vo. Darmstadt. | 

4. We shall here give the titles of three works, which, although 
very different in their processes, tend too visibly to the same 
object, to intitle us to separate them from the rest. 

1, Philosophy of the History of the Litera Humaniores, by 

I Stutzman, Nuremberg, 1808. 1 vol. 8vo. 

2. Ideas for a General Mythology of the Old World, by M. 
Wagner, Professor at Wurtzburg. Frankfort, 1808. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

3. First Charts of History or General Mythology, by M. Kaune, 
Bayreuth, 1808. 1 vol. 8vo.  - 

If the present was an era of tranquillity on the Continent, the 
above works would excite a lively sensation. The works of 
Messrs. Stutzman and Wagner are filled with historical conjec- 
tures—that of M. Kaune, consists of Philological and Etymolo- 
gical Inquiries. The late Mr. Herder had already attempted the 
same subject in his work, intitled « The most ancient Chart of 
the Human Race,” and had attained the same results as to the 
most ancient fables and religious traditions of the East; but he 
pursued a different track, namely, that of the aflinity of symbols, 
which finallv led him to ascertain the existence of an aboriginal 
race of men. 

5. Dr. Munter, Bishop of Seelande, lately sent to the Royal 
Society of Prague, of which he is a member, a learned disser- 
tation “ On the Religious Ideas which proceeded from the 
Egyptians, and of which traces are still to be found in Sicily and 
the adjacent islands.” Dr. Munter has travelled much, and has 
Jaid various branches of science under great obligations by his 
learned researches. 

6. The Grecian Antiquities of Lambert Bos, an edition of 
which had been given by Leisner with his observations, had become 
very rare. MM. Zeune, of Leipsic, published a new edition in 
1807, revised and augmented. 

7. The late M. Nitsch had published in German a valuable 
description « Of the domestic, religious, social, political, military, 
and scientific life of the Greeks and Romans in various ages and 
States.” Several literati on the Continent have lately given a 
new edition of these learned dissertations, with corrections and 
additions. MM. Nitsch confined himself to one volume, but the 
present publication has been extended to four.. Both editions 
were printed at Erfurt; the latter in 1806. | 

8. We are indebted to M.Ideler, of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, for some very interesting ‘ Historical Researches on 
the Astronomical Observations of the Ancients;” Berlin, 1806. 
J vol. 8vo, This author discusses and compares the various 
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chronological systems of the ancients, devoting his attention in 
a particular manner to the Almagesta of Ptolemy. He brings 
under -review the modes of computation in use among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Chaldeans and other nations. At the end of 
this work there is a learned dissertation, by Professor Buttman, 
on the plan which the two months of Pyanepsion and Mzmok- 
terion occupied in the Greek calendar. 

9. In a volume of Observations, written in Latin, which M. 
Gesenius published in 1806, at Altona, there are two pieces 
which deserve the particular attention of the friends of antiquity : 
I. « De ortibus et occasibus siderum in Ovidio notatis; deque 
fastis sideralibus Grecorum et Romanorum. II. De quibusdam 
veteris Italize numinibus et ideis religiosis.” 

10, M. Koepke, teacher in the Gymnasium of Berlin, who 
has been long known as an able Philologist, (and who is also one 
of the editors of the above cited work on the Manners of the 
Greeks and Romans, by M. Nitsch) published at Berlin, in 1807, 
a valuable book ‘* On the Tactics of the Greeks in the heroic 
ages, and on some other analogous subjects.” 

11. The “Sabina” of M. Beetiger, which exhibits a picture 
of the private life of thé Roman ladies, has gone through a 
second edition. The same learned and ingenious author has 
since published ‘ General Views of Archzology, and of the 
History of the Plastic Art among the Greeks.” This volume, 
published at Dresden in 1806, is a prelude to a series of Arche- 
ological Lectures, which may be expected from the same pen. 

12. M. Beck has published an « Introductio in historiam 
artis et monumentorum atque operum antiq. populorum veterum, 
imprim. Grzecorum et Romanorum,” Leipsic, 1808. 

13. A slight account drawn up by Winckelman has all the 
information which we possessed on the subject of the celebrated 
collection of engraved stones belonging to Baron Stosch. A few 
select subjects, drawn upon a large scale, were published in 1792, 
in a quarto volume, by M. Frauenhobz, of Nuremberg. In 
1806, the same gentleman commenced the publication of the 
whole collection with the gems drawn of the natural size. 
Winckelman’s original descriptions are enriched by notes from 
the pen of M. Sclichtgeroll, Secretary tothe Academy of Sciences 
of Bavaria. ‘These notes contain all the new discoveries in the 
Arts and Archeology since the days of Winckelman. 

-14, The admirers of the fine Arts expect with impatience 
the publication of the future numbers of M. Becker’s elegant 
work intitled, « Augusteum, or Collection of the Ancient 
Monuments of the Museum of Dresden.” ‘Three parts only 
have been as yet published, containing 34 superb folio plates. 
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15. M. Levetzow, the learned Professor of Antiquities in the 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, to whom we are already indebted | 
for an interesting work on the ancient Diomedes, has published 
another estimable work with the following title; «* De Juvenis 
adorantis signo ex zre antiquo, hactenus in Régia Berolinensi, 
nunc autem Lutetize Parisiorum conspicuo;’ Berlin 1808. cum 
tab. zenea. In November 1807, M. Levetzon sent to the Royal 
Society of Gottingen, a very learned memoir on the question, 
<< Whether the Venus de Medicis is -a copy of the Cnidian 
Venus of Praxiteles?” He decides in the negative. The last 
and most -important work of M. Levetzow, which appeared in 
1808, with twelve engravings, is his ‘“¢ Ancient Representations 
of the Antinous.” ‘The author arranges them in three classes : 
those which have only the simple character of a portrait; those 
which are ideal and heroic; and finally, those in which Anti- 
nous is decorated with vate attributes. ‘Chis work is full of 
new observations and i inquiries. 

16, An Essay not less interesting, whieh also appeared in 
1808, in the same form with that of M. Levetzow, is that of 
M. Lentz, whose name is well known as an Archeologist. His 
work is intitled, « On the Goddess of Paphos as represented on 
ancient monuments and on the Baphomet.” ‘The sometimes 
conical and sometimes spherical form of the ancient fetiches of 
Paphos, and that of the temple consecrated to this Divinity, are 
explained in the course of the work. As to the Baphomet of 
the Templars, who resided a long time in Cyprus, the author 
hazards an ingenious explanation. He deduces the name of this 
maysterious idol frorn meta (for the images of the Geddess had 
gradually become Ines "Me, inverted conical or pyramidical land. 
marks, mete) from which came Paphometa, Baphomet, whose 
worship in this case will signify the wozship of Venus; an idea 
which from its plausibility deserves the attention of Archzo- 
logists. : 

17. In the Royal Museum of Copenhagen, there were formerly 
two gold herns of ancient workmanship, ene of which was 
| found in 1699, and the other in 1734, in the Duchy of Sleswick. 
Modern Archzeologists had not taken much notice of them, but 
the circumstance of their having been stolen in 1802, again 
called their attention to the subject; In 1804, the Copenhagen 
Academy proposed them as the subject of a prize dissertation, 
and the successful memoir was written by M. Muller, the Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Copenhagen. ‘This work was 
afterwards translated from the Danish into German, by M. 
Abramson, and published in a quarto volume with five plates. 
The author proves that these horns are of Celtiberian origin 
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Yrom a comparison of their inscriptions with the Celtiberian 
characters to be found on ancient medals. According to M. 
Muller, these horns seem to have been suspended in an ancient 
temple as an offering. 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


The number of those who turn their attention to this branch 
of antiquities, is not great in any country. The Germans have 
cultivated it however with almost as much zeal as any other 
department of literature, although our enumeration of their 
performances will be but short, ‘he taste for investigations into 
ancient geography seems to have been awakened in a particular 
manner since the publication by M. Voss, of his ideas on the 
geography of Homer and Hesiod,’ and since Mr. Bredow pub- 
lished his on that of Herodotus. M. Bruns, of Helmstadt, and 
M. Mannert ought also to be ranked among the regenerators of 
this science, but they have published nothing ‘lately. 
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1. ‘The two most important works on ancient geography, those 
of Strabo and Mela, have lately appeared in Germany under the 
superintendance of a most learned editor, and in a classical form. 
M. Tzschucke, Rector of the Royal School of Meissen, has 
published an elegant and correct edition of Strabo, with the 
Latin version of Xilander, and the commentary of the late M. Sieben- 
kees, who began this edition, and who lived to see the first 
three volumes printed. ‘The fourth and fifth appeared at Leipsic, 
in 1807 and 1808. 

2. The edition’of Mela belongs exclusively to M. Tzschucke 
and the following is its title : 

«© Pomponii Mele de situ orbis libri tres, a ad plurimos codices 
manuscriptos, vel denuo vel primtim consultos, aliorumque edi- 
tiones recensiti, cum notis criticis et exegeticis, vel integris vel 
selectis Hermolai Barbari, Joach. Vadiani, P. J. Olivarii, Fred. 
Novii Pintiani, P. Ciacconit, A. Schottz, J. Oporini, P. J. Numerit, 
Js. Vossti, Jac. et Abr. Gronoviorum, et Jac. Perizonii ; necnon 
MSS. J. G. Grevii, J. Gronovit. et P. Burmanni; , contectis 
preterea et adpositis doctorum virorum animadversionibus; addi- 





1M. Voss has given with his translation of the Odyssey, the latest edition 
of which appear ed in 1806, a Chart of the Homeric world, with an explanation. 
M. Grotefend, a Professor in the Gymnasium of Frankfort, has also published 
a Chart of the Homeric world, but it differs materially from that of M. Voss. 
The Chart and explanations of the Geography of Hesiod appeared in the 
second volume of the Gazette Universelle de Littérature, de Jena, for 1804. M, 
Voss has announced in the same Journal, a series of Charts aud Explanations 
“ ef the geography of the ancients at different epochs. 
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tis suis, 4 Car. Hen. Tzschuckio. Partes septem, cum tab. cen: 
1807. Lips. 7 vols. 8vo.” | 

The. above title promises much, and those who refer to it will 
not be disappointed. It is infact a variorum edition, which teems _ 
with erudition, classical interest and sound taste. ‘Vhe first volume 
contains the text, the next three are filled with geographical and 
historical notes; and the last three contain the critical notice on 
the text, the table and requisite appendices. M. ‘Tzschucke 
reckons 104 editions of Pomponius Mela previous to his own, 
which makes the 105th. In 1808 another edition was published 
at Vienna, in one vol. 8vo. which makes the 106th. 

3. Professor Bredow of Helmstadt, whose name has been 
already mentioned, has published in eight volumes, 8vo. ‘ Geo- 
graphi minores antiqui, tum Greci, tum Latini, nec non Arabici 
Latiné donati; Disputationibus, adnotationibus et tabulis geogra- 
phicis illustrati. Accedunt fragmenta geographorum deperdito- 
rum,” Lips. J; Weidman. The basis of this work is the edition, 
now become very scarce, of Mr. Hudson, but it contains consider- 
able corrections and additions, Greek and Arabic treatises, and 
which are not to be found in Hudson, and a series of Charts 
which will also accompany M. Bredow’s projected systematic 
History of Geography, from the times of Moses and Homer to 
the discovery of America. 

4, A passage in Strabo (Lib. III.) in which mention is made 
of the mines and metallic productions of Spain, suggested to the 
Faculty of Philosophy in the University of Gottingen, the idea of 
proposing, as the subject of their Prize Essay for 1807, « An 
Inquiry into every thing remarkable with respect to these mines, 
keeping in view the passages in Diodorus and Pliny, relating to 
them, as well as the new processes in Metallurgy.” ‘The prize 
was shared by two competitors, one of whom, M. Bathe, has 
published his Essay under the following title: «* Commentatio de 
Hispanie antique re metallica; Gottingen, 1808; 64 pages, in 
quarto. It is full of information, and displays the most profound 
erudition, 3 





ON THE EXISTENCE OF TROY. 


To tHe Epiror oF THE CLAssicaL JOURNAL. 
SIR, 


I sap expected that the question, to which I now 
wish to draw your attention, would have been touched on by some 
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of the learned contributors to the CLassicau JourNnaL, especially 
as it is perhaps the most curious, interesting, and extensive sub- 
ject in literary controversy. It seems, however, to engage less 
notice than it deserves. ‘To whatever circumstances this is owings 
I cannot think it at all justifiable. Although we should at, all 
times prevent the hand of presumption from undermining the great 
fabric of history, yet a dread of scepticism ought never to make us 
inattentive to any arguments supported by talents and industry. It 
is incumbent on every real friend to truth, to weigh with patient 
and accurate observation all positions which have been advanced 
by such a man as Mr. Bryant—the most profound scholar of 
his age. 

In this communication Iam anxious to direct, for a few minutes, 
the attention of your readers to Mr. Bryant’s hypothesis, that the 
siege of Troy in Phrygia never took place ; and that such a city 
never existed there. On the publication of his able pamphlet, a 
universal horror and consternation were excited. But in justice 
to Mr. Bryant, and in corroboration of his theory, it ought to be 
considered, that several alle writers, who had the best .opportu- 
nities of collecting information on this head, have expressed decided 
opinions in favor of the argument which he maintains. A brief 
notice of these will be found in the note below.’ 

Mr. Bryant urges, in a manner as irresistible as it is unanswered, 
the strong improbability that the states of Greece, in that rude 
and helpless state of society, should have been able to collect, 
equip, transport, and maintain, abroad, for so many years, an 
armament exceeding in force any that they could draw together 
several centuries afterwards on far more momentous occasions. 
To every one who impartially considers the introduction of 
Thucydides, and observes that the petty powers of Greece were 
disunited and unsettled—that constant wars and plundering expe- 
ditions were carried on, and the whole country infested by the 
devastations of lawless and cruel banditti, it will appear next to 
an impossibility, according to the common course of events, that 


ren) 
these little states should have acted in such concert, as to send.on 





™ Anaxagoras, Metrodorus, Huslia Alexandrina, who were natives of the 
country adjacent to the supposed site of Troy, have given up the idea in despair. 
Also Euripides, and some persons mentioned in Atheneus, Basil Magnus, &c. 
Perhaps Herodotus, (see MacLaurin’s paper, Trans. R. 8. Edin. 1784.) See the 
preface to Philostr. Heroica, p. 603. edit. 1709. Dio Chrysostom wrote 
expressly to prove that Troy was not taken by the Greeks. See further Mr, 
Bryant’s Diss. p. 70. &c. 

Mr. Morritt has endeavoured to turn into ridieule this comparatively small list 
of unbelievers, by subjoining it to a pompous catalogue of the faithful, on whose 
opinions he rests his grounds of belief. Is he prepared to receive all the extra- 
vagant fables which they support, as established points in History? To Mr. 
Bryant’s name (itselfa host) we may add those of Cour de Gebelin, and others 
mentioned by him, 
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foreign service, an army much greater than even impending ruin 
could:call forth in more prosperous circumstances. It is not surely, 
within the range of probability, that an oath should have been so 
weighty an obligation on unprincipled freebooters, as to unite them 
under the command of a leader not much superior to themselves 
in-either rank-or power. ‘The chieftains of Greece, in those daysy 
were ferocious robbers, who lived in perpetual warfare with one 
another, and carried on their marauding excursions with the 
utmost barbarity. It is not likely that such men (a motley crew 
of savages) could ever have been actuated by any motive, much 
less by the force of an oath, to abandon the management of their 
own territories, to leave their power at the. mercy of every bold 
usurper, to forego all hopes of aggrandisement, and mutually to 
‘forget the most deadly and inveterate feuds, in order zealously to 
co-operate with all their strength to revenge injuries by which they 
were never aggrieved, to engage in a burdensome and perilous 
expedition, in which they would inevitably suffer great loss, when 
they had no object to attain. The ‘Trojans had nev-r injured 
them—never held intercourse with them. What moiive then ever 
could have impelled the Grecians to risk their happmess, their 
power, and their lives, in attacking a people whose very name was 
before, perhaps, unknown? Who can seriously maintain that an 
oath, or any entreaties, could have roused them to undertake so 
immense and hazardous an attempt without the smallest interest 
in view? Whatever embellishments che poetic mind of Homer 
may have added, it is undeniable that these plundering chieftains 
did not possess the honor of real heroes, or feel «¢the pomp and 
circumstances of glorious war.” If, ..evertheless, we are to 
believe so manifest an absurdity as that they were brought to join 
in this alleged enterprise by any of \<he motives assigned, there is 
no narration, however extravagant or wild, to which we may not, 
with equal justice, give credit. What parallel can be produced 
from the annals of mankind? No person will agree with Mr. 
Morritt, that he, at least, has obviated this difficulty. 

Another circumstance, equally insurmountable, arises on the 
consideration of this subject. How is it possible, that in that 
period of civilisation, a fleet of 1200 ships could have been pro- 
cured on no very pressing emergency; and yet that several cen- 
turies afterwards, when the Grecians were exposed to inevitable 
destruction, unless averted by the most vigorous resistance, their 
whole united fleet, after a long preparation, should have amounted 
only to 378 ships? Next we are told, that the army remained. 
nine years inactive, in an enemy’s country, where they could 
procure subsistence only by plundering the whole of that part of 
Asia Minor. Yet by Homer’s own account, both Patroclus and 
Achilles could have taken the city in a single day, if it had not 
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been saved both times by the interposition of some of their Deities. 
Then the loss of the personal valor of Achilles, for that seems to 
have been’ his only quality,’ protracted the siege for another year’: 
though after all it was not by him that the city was taken. But 
there are many other strange circumstances connected with the 
Trojan war, (which appears to have been attended with more mar- 
vellous events than other similar events) all of which, I think with 
Mr. Bryant, are singly sufficient to sap the whole foundations of 
this very wonderful expedition: viz. the extreme old age, which 
Helen and most of the chieftains must have attained at the com- 
mencement of the siege; the uncertainty respecting her place of 
abode during that event ; the strong doubts whether she ever was 
carried away; the total cessation of correspondence, during ten 
years, with Greece, when they were within three! days’ sail; the 
incredible duration of the ships, and the still more surprising dura- 
tion of the chieftains. In short, Sir, a candid consideration ‘of 
Mr. Bryant’s arguments will, Iam persuaded,’ satisfy unbiassed 
minds that the ‘Trojan expedition never took place. Some may; 
perhaps, however be still inglined to believe that an inconsiderable 
piratical excursion ‘may have been the origin of Homer’s story: 
These persons will, I hope, be satisfied in the next head of this 
question, But however this may be, one point is gained; Homer, 
like all other poets, has either completely invented, or greatly 
decorated, his subject. No one, in assenting to this proposition; 
detracts’ from the excellence, ‘ot diminishes the reputation, of 
Homer as a poet. ‘The adventures of A®neas, and the extrava- 
gance of Orlando, with the materials of most other poems, are all 
fabulous ; and why should it be accounted profanation to prove 
that Homer, in hke manner, wrote partly from the stores ‘of a 
lively fancy ? | a 

Mr. Bryant, however, urges his investigation still further, and 
demonstrates, as far as this point admits of demonstration, that 
no such city as ‘Troy ever existed in Phrygia. I am unwilling, 
Sir, to occupy the pages of your Journal by entering into any 
detail of his reasoning, further than a very cursory survey, and 
must therefore refer to his own Dissertations. But I call upon 
the men of literature in this country, if they are not convinced by 
his arguments, not to suffer the works of such a man to remain 
unanswered and unnoticed. 

Few of your readers, I presume, can be ignorant that the site 
of ‘Troy never has been ascertained even by the ancients. Several 
of their best geographers were natives of Phrygia, but never could, 
by the closest investigation, trace any remains of the city, and 
indeed could find no situation, corresponding in any degree to the 
description of Homer, Alexander, whose survey of the country 
may be supposed to have been the most accurate, built his city in 
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a spot confessed by. all to be totally different. from Homer’s Troy. 
Mr. Bryant has shown that, until the Grecians had begun to make 
inquiries, the natives had no tradition even of the name of the 
city. Modern travellers have differed in a most extraordinary 
manner in their descriptions of the country. So, wide is their 
discrepancy, that it can be accounted for charitably, only on the 
supposition that enthusiasm had blinded their views, and led them 
to trace similarity where a child would have discovered the most 
irreconcilable contrariety. ‘The classical dreams of the romantic 
Chevalier have obtained little credit, and yet he positively avers 
that his description is correct. Gell, Morritt, Wood, &c. &c. 
all assert the merits and accuracy of their respective maps, 
but all disagree. What then are we to draw from this farrago of 
contradiction, misrepresentation, and inaccuracy ? ‘That no such 
city as ‘Troy ever existed. Otherwise it would be difheult to 
account for the wonderful manner in which every vestige disap- 
peared in a very few centuries—a circumstance which can only be 
paralleled by the case of those cities which the righteous wrath of 
the Almighty had doomed to signal punishment. But Mr. Bryant’s 
research has not left this question undecided. It appears that very 
old traditions. record, that Homer found in a Temple in Egypt a 
poem, relative to a war against a eity called Troy, situated near 
Memphis, and that he translated and embellished this poem into 
the Greek language, and laid the scene of action in the opposite 
shore of Asia Minor. ‘The poem itself affords internal evidence in 
confirmation of this very curious and insuperable argument. The 
mythology which Homer uses was unknown to the Greeians at the 
latest period at which the Trojan war can be. fixed. Most of 
the names also Mr. Bryant has.analysed, and chiefly derived 
from the Egyptian dialects. Whoever examines this controversy 
with impartiality and attention, and recollects the numberless 
fabrications which the blind and incurious eredulity of ignorance 
has received, until the penetration of a more enlightened age dis 
covered the deception, will readily admit that the war against 
‘Troy is totally fabulous, as far.as it refers to Greece. ‘he grounds 
on which it rests are weak and insecure, and the circumstances 
comected with it in the highest degree contradictory and impro- 
bable. Mr. Bryant has proved the whole so decidedly to bea 
poetical “ figment” (to use his own language) that I should reckon 
it much more excusable to believe the celebrated theory of Dr. 
Bentley, that the Iliad and Odyssey were written by Solomon, 
King of Israel. it 

Those, however, who refuse to concede what Mr. Bryant's 
disquisition appears to me intitled to demand, are surely called 
upon to answer him. I know no subject in classical literature 
in which learning and ingenuity would be more interestingly 
employed. I remain, &c. &c. (BRENT. 
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P.S.—As I apprehend that there can be no. necessity for further 
arguments to.support, or rather illustrate, Mr. Bryant’s theory, 
while his remain unanswered, I do not bring forward any thing 
in addition to what his Dissertations contain, although several cor- 
roborating circumstances have occurred to me. 


In schyli Cantus Choricos novi Tentaminis Specimen. 
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poterunt. 
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ACCOUNT 
Of the Antiquities of Henn, with Remarks on the «De Raptu . 
Proserpine” of CLAUDIAN. 


To THe Eprror oF THE CLASSICAL JoURNAL. 


SIR, Mucu as we are indebted to the industry of M, M. 
Denon and Houvél for their graphic illustrations of the scenery and 
antiquities of Sicily, they are, I think, remarkably scanty and 
unsatisfactory in their account of Castro-Giovanni, the ancient 
Henna, a spot not less attractive for picturesque beauty, than the 
agreeable recollections which it suggests to the classic traveller. 

In the spring of 1808, I left Messina, and after surveying with 
diligence the highly-interesting remains of ‘Tauromenium, Catiné, 
Megara, Syracuse, and Cas" struck off from the last- Maationet 
city, which retains but one monument of its vastness,’ and that is 
a Doric column, half-buried in the sand, and so worn by time, 
as to leave scarce a trace of its flutings. After passing through 
Calatagirone and. Piazza, the ancient Philosophiana, I presently 
approached the ancient domain of Ceres; and the whole face of 
the country was’ undulating with the most luxuriant crops of 
bearded wheat-— Romantic to excess, it appears as if Castro-Gio- 
vanni was destined, both from its central and inaccessible situa- 
tion, to be the chief bulwark of Sicily—Henna was founded by a 
colony from Syracuse 1 in the twenty-eighth Olympiad. We learn 
nothing respecting it from history, till the reign of the Syracusan 
tyrant Gelon, who raised here a temple in honor of Ceres. In 
the ninety-fourth Olympiad, Dionysius endeavoured to annex 
Henna to his dominions, and accordingly pitched his camp under 
the walls, but finding them impregnable, he clandestinely per-. 
suaded Acimmnestus, one of the citizens, to usurp the sovereignty. 
Acimnestus, as soon as he had succeeded in overturning the go- 
vernment, showed little inclination to second the cause of Diony- 
sius; the latter, 1n consequence, excited the citizens to rebel 
against the usurper, and in the midst of the tumult, introduced 
his troops within the walls, and as soon as he had given over Acim- 
nestus to the citizens,to meet condign punishment, retreated, leaving 
the inhabitants unmolested. 'Timoleon rescued Henna from tyranny; 
and we read that it surrendered to the Agrigentines, who sought to 
subjugate Sicily, when Agathocles was in Africa. When Marcellus 
laid siege to Syracuse, the Hennzeans declared in favor of the Ro- 
mans, who stationed a guard in the citadel, under the command of 
Lucius Pinarius. ‘lhe citizens were, notwithstanding, corrupted 
by Himilco, the Carthaginian general, and they demanded of Pina- 
rius the keys of the city; who, when he saw that they would 
yield neither to remonstrance nor persuasion, summoned the chief 





* Immanis Gela, Virg. An, Lib, iii, 
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citizens in the theatre, feigning to give them audience, and sent in 
an armed force, who massacred all those that fellin their way. 
During the revolt of the slaves in Sicily, Eunus, their leader, for- 
tified himself in Henna, and was there besieged by the Consul 
Rupilius, in the year of Rome 621. My first object of inquiry was 
the remains of the celebrated temple of Ceres, which, according 
to Cicero,‘ was held in the highest veneration by the ancient Sici- 
lians. We learn from the same authority, that in it was a 
bronze statue of ancient and curious workmanship, representing 
Ceres with torches; that in an open space before the temple 
stood two statues, one of Ceres, and the other of ‘Triptole- 
mus, so large that the marauding Pretor Verres was unable to 
remove them. He succeeded, however, in making away with a 
small figure of Victory, which stood in the right hand of Ceres. 
There was also* another temple at Henna, dedicated probably to 
Proserpine. ‘The Cicerone conducted me to the site of the tem- 
ple of Ceres, so completely dilapidated, as not even to leaye a 
fragment of the architecture, but hard by, I noticed the founda- 
tions of another building, exhibiting the ruins of a portal, sup- 
posed to have been the temple of Bellona, or Proserpine. They 
show here the cavern from which they imagined in antiquity that 
Pluto issued forth, when he meditated a rape on Proserpine. Situ- 
ated as it is in the midst of a perpendicular precipice, the specta- 
tor is left to conclude, that the coursers of the infernal monarch 
were winged like Pegasus, or they must have been rather embar- 
rassed at their first footing in this world.. ; 


Heic specus ingentem laxans telluris hiatum, 
Ccecum iter ad Manes tenebroso limite pandit, 
Qua novus ignotas Hymenzus venit in auras ; 
Heic Stygius quondam, stimulante Cupidine, rector 
Ausus adire diem, moestoque Acheronte relicto, 
Iilicitas egit currnm per inania terras ; 
Tum rapta preceps Hennea virgine flexit, 
Attonitos coli visum, lucemque caventes, 
In Styga rursus equos, et pradam condidit umbris. 
Sil. Tial, 


“ A cavern’s yawning jaws here point the way 
To realms impervious to the light of day. 
Whence a new bridegroom, stung by hot desire, 
Exchang’d for Atmesphere his ambient fire ; 
Who whirl'd in rapid car, transgress’d his right, - 
Left Acheron, and brav’d the realms of light--- 
The virgin seiz’d, again to Styx he speeds 
And guides, precipitant, his restive steeds ; 

- Scar’d at Heav’n’s vault, and dizzy with the light, 
And hides his swooning prize in endless night.” 





? Mira quedam tota Sicilia privatim ac publicé religio est Cereris Hennensis, 
Orat. Verrin. Act.11. 4. 

* Quiaccessistis Hennam, vidistis simulacrum Cereris € marmore, et in altero 
templo, Liber. Ibid, . ‘ 
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This cavern is also noticed by Cicero, in his fourth Oratior 
against Verres.* ‘I'he castle is well worthy of observation as 
tracing its origin from remote antiquity, and presenting one of the 
most extensive views I ever witnessed. Several of the towers 
remain, which, according to tradition, were erected by the 
ancient Hennezans. Uhe modern city contains about eleven 
thousand inhabitants. ‘The cathedral is a venerable pile, built by 
the Normans soon after the expulsion of the Saracens, and con- 
tains four good pictures by Lo Zoppo di Gangi, a Sicilian artist 
of considerable merit, and who resembles the painters of the Nea 
politan school in the darkness of his manner. ‘They showed me on 
the outer walla column which belonged to the temple of Ceres ; 
one third of it was fluted perpendicularly, the rest spirally. I 
searched in vain for the capital. 1 could not discover any vestige 
of the theatre where Pinarius murdered the citizens, though the 
Cicerone informed me that it was bastantissimamente grande, and 
pointed out the spot where it stood, which commands a delightful 
view of Calatascibetta, and the groves once consecrated to Ceres. 
The lake Pergusa is about four miles to the south of the town, and 
is a fine. expanse of water, nearly a mile in cirbuinfeednee and 
nothing would be wanting to render it a singularly beautiful spot, 
were. the borders skirted with more wood. Ovid has not exagge. 
rated the delights of the surrounding fields, when he describes 
them enamelled with flowers; 


Tot fuerant flores, qrot habet Natura colores, 
Pictayue dissimili flore nitebat humus. 

This sheet of water has been celebrated by more poets than 
probably any other in the world, but more especially by the muse 
of Claudian, whose De Raptu Proserpine will be read with in- 
creased interest by the classic traveller, on the spot which exhibits 
the scene of the poem. 

The De Raptu Proserping in the outset bears greater marks of 
labor and study, than of genius. Claudian almost fatigues the 
reader with the pompous display of the transports which he felt, 
previous to his undertaking the subject. ‘Those of Homer and 
Virgil were feeble in comparison; for he is not content with 
addressing the Muses, Apollo, Bacchus, and Hecate, but he must 
hear strange noises in the temple at Athens, see the sacred torches 
of Eleusis, and the serpents of ‘T'riptolemus must rear their crests 
in compliment to his poem. Nor is this all—he steals poetic fire 
from the infernal regions. ‘The reader, when he has discovered 





* Etenim propter est spelunca quadam infinita altitudine, conversa ad aqui- 
lonem, qua Ditem patrem ferunt repente cum curru extitisse, abreptamque ex eo 
loco virginem secum reportasse, et subitd non longe a Syracnsis penetrasse sub 
terra: lacumque in co doco repenté extitisse. Orat. Verrin. 4, 
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that the composition does not correspond with the splendor of the 
poet’s cestrum, will be tempted to exclaim with Persius, 


Nonne hoc spumosum et cortice pingwi ? 


Homer, Virgil, and other poets, represent Jupiter himself as sub- 
missive to the decrees of the Fates; but in the De Raptu Prosey- 
pine, Clotho and her sisters are introduced as suppliants to Pluto, 
who in consequence becomes of more importance than Jupiter, 
which levels a deadly blow at mythology. Again, Mercury 13 
generally looked upon as the express messenger of heaven; but in 
the poem in question, he is imperiously summoned by the sove- 
reign of hell to be the bearer of dispatches to the skies. This 
measure is irregular on the part of Pluto, and even insulting to 
Jupiter, whose good-will he wished to conciliate. These ovee. 
sights are, however, compensated by the lines « Ipse rudi fultus 
solio,” &c. which are excee dingly sublime, but by no means Vir- 
gitar ‘Vhe description of Attna is perhaps better than Virgil’s ; 
but very inferior to Pindar’s. Aulus Gellius* has judiciously 
remarked, that the great master of Roman poetry has failed in his 
description of that volcano, and it is probable that had he lived, he 
would have licked this cub into better shape. ‘The reader of taste 
will not, I think, be pleased with the philosophical questions on 
the Aitnean conflagrations, which, however appropriate in Lu- 
cretius or Cornelius Severus, are here out of places; but he will 
-pause with pleasure on the happy idea of the corn springing up as 
the car of Ceres proceeds : 


Cano rota pulvere labens | 
Sulcatam foxcundat humum, flavescit aristis 
Orbita, surgentes condunt vestigia culmi, 
Vestit iter comitata seges. 

Cybele almost becomes ridiculous, when she inclines her 
towers to salute her daughter ; and we can hardly excuse the wise 
Minerva and chaste Diana accompanying Venus to Sicily. How 
can they with any propriety be privy to a rape? In the second 
book, however, they call to mind their dignity, and expiate their 
wantonness, the former by abusing the infernal ravisher, the lat- 
ter by promising to renounce the sports of the chace. Nor can 
much commendation be bestowed on the lines descriptive of Pro- 
serpine’s needle-work. ‘Those which enumerate the stud of the 
infernal king would be read with pleasure, did not Alastor (a 
favorite, we presume) and probably, for that reason, stamped with 
Pluto’s initials, detract from the dignity of the description. The 
trite display of the effects of the melody of Orpheus, and the cele- 
bration of the labors of Hercules, could well be spared in the pre- 
face to the second book, as being irrelevant to the poem in ques- 





1 Noctes Attica, lib. xvii. cap. 10, 
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tion, and presenting as they do no new nor striking beauties. If 
Claudian had it in view to insinuate, that like Orpheus, he could 
make the woods and rocks listen with rapture to his song, it is to 
be feared he would thus confirm his assertion in the preface .to 
the first book: 


Praeceps audacia crevit: 

In the beginning of the second book, the poet dwells with much 
minuteness on the dresses of the Goddesses, and of Proserpine. 
In describing the attire of Venus, the words * sudata marito 
fibula,” sufficiently evince the poem to have been composed when 
Roman literature was fast in the decline. ‘The strong term 
« sudata,” seems to imply immense bodily labor, which Vulcan 
may ‘have used when he wrought the shields of Achilles or Aineas, 
but not with any plausibility in the manufacture of an elegant 
locket for his wife. ‘The Prosopopeia of Henna, and her address 
to Zephyr, to embellish the country for the gratification of Pro- 
serpine, is beautifully imagined, but afterwards follows a disagree- 
able collection of similes couched in the form of questions. The 
effects of Pluto’s approach are finely conceived, and the coloring 
is very high; the description becomes the more striking, as it im- 
mediately follows the account of the peaceful occupation of Pro- 
serpine, and her attendant nymphs. ‘The reader cannot help won- 
dering that Claudian, having before him the manner in which Ovid. 
has treated the same subject, and Virgil a somewhat similar one, 
should not have succeeded better in the words which he puts into 
Proserpine’s mouth, while she is in thearms of Pluto. A poet of 
more genuine taste would have made her utter a few abrupt excla- 
mations, instead of the prolix speech of «¢ Cur non torsisti, &c ?” In 
spite of the splendid offers of her new husband, the description of 
the pleasures that await her in her future dominions, and the pro- 
mise of a metallic tree as a bridal gift, one cannot help concluding, 
that the young girl had much rather be restored to Henna and her 
companions, than be engaged in the arduous duties of Minos, 
fEacus, and Rhadamanthus. 


Tu damnatura nocentes, 
Tu requiem latura piis, &c.— 

It will be acknowledged, I think, by those who have a taste for 
poetry, that the end of the second book is well imagined. ‘The 
crowding together of the shades to hail their future queen, the 
suspension of the infernal punishments, as she enters her new do- 
minions, and the lines « Pallida letatur regio,” &c. are conceived in 
the true spirit of poetry, and may perhaps be said to form the 
most striking features be the poem. In the third book, the return 
of Ceres to Henna, her stupefaction at no where discovering her 
daughter, her finding the needle-work torn and disfigured by the 
spider’s web, and the beautiful simile of the shepherd, returning 
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to his flock, and deploring the intrusion of the wolf during his 
absence, are ideas which will not escape the notice and applause of 
the true lover of poetry, Who does not enter into the feelings of 
the wretched mother | Viliag 
| Dum vacuas sedes et desolata pererrat 
Atria, semirutas confuso stamine telas, 
Atque interceptas agnoscit pectinis artes ? ) 

The poet has not failed in keeping up the interest of the reader 
in Electra’s disclosure of the circumstances of the rape to Ceres. 
The blasting of the fields of Henna by Pluto’s presence is 
highly poetical : | | 
a squalent rubigine prata, 

» Et nihil afflatum vivit ; pallere ligustra, 
Expirare rosas, decrescere lilia vidi — . 
And the spirit of Ovid is well imitated in the description of Cya- 
ne’s Metamorphosis. : 

We now come to the worst part of the whole poem, wherein the 
art of szmking is but too clearly exhibited. ' After the lines « Lucus 
erat prope flavum Acin,” which are unquestionably beautiful, after 
the description of the religious horror of the wood where Jupiter 
erected his trophies, to commemorate the overthrow of the giants, 
our expectations become strongly excited, Ceres, agonised by 
grief and despair, after going through the duties of a wood-sur- 
veyor, and, so far forgetting her divine dignity, as to proceed to 
fell timber, undergoes moreover the drudgery of .a cart-horse, and 
tugs with her own hands the trees she has felled, to the crater of 
#®tna. She should have torn up the first branch she met, and the 
attention of the reader should not be called oif by a dull account of 
the two cypresses she fixed on to serve as flambeaux. 

Claudian’s chief defect is, that he sets out very brisk and full of 
fire, but presently flags like a person afflicted with an asthma.— 
It is well-observed by Dryden, that the versification and little 
variety of this poet, is. included within the compass of four or 
five lines, and then he begins again in the same tenor, perpetually 
closing his sense at the end of a verse, which they commonly calk 
golden, with two substantives and two adjectives, with a verb be- 
tween them, to keep the peace. The metaphors are throughout. 
the poem too much spun out in detail, ‘This is an ordinary 
resource of inferior geniuses. How different is the great master of 
Roman poetry, who frequently betrays his talents by a single 
touch !—Claudian resembles those painters who endeavour to pro- 
duce, by repeated strokes, what others of more skill have effected 
by a single movement of the pencil. The versification is very 
unequal. It sometimes harmonises very well with the sense, at 
others is below mediocrity. What can be worse than the arrange- 
ment of the following pauses ? | . 
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_ Prestantes olim pueros. Tu natus Amyclis.. 
Hune Helicon genuit.. Te disci perculit error. 
' Hunc fontis decepit amor. Te fronte retusa, &c. 

In nits of its defects, the De Raptu Proserpine will continue 
to be read with pleasure by those who consider that it was com- 
posed at a period, when the tide of Roman genius had been long 
upon the ebb, when they must naturally not expect to find the 
pure Latinity, and exquisite taste of the Augustan age. But what- 
ever rank may be assigned to Claudian among poets, it will be 
universally agreed, that, the inscription on his statue, which was 
erected in the Roman Forum, is hyperbolical. 

INTER CATERAS INGENTES ARTES 
PRA:GLORIOSISSIMVS, POE TARVM. 
Albany. 





SUPPLEMENT 
To a Dissertation on the 49th Chapter of set tia 
Laiely printed in this Journal. 


To rue Eprror or THE CrassicaL Journat. 
SIR, , 
Onicen, in his fifteenth Homily, makes mention of 
a little book, which, he tells us, contained the testaments of the 
twelve Patriarchs. ‘This book appears to have been originally 
written in Hebrew, and to have been afterwards translated’ into 
Greek. The Greek translation is still extant; and I have been 
induced to peruse it, in order to ascertain whether, or not, it cor- 
roborated the statement which I have made in my Dissertation on 
the 49th chapter of Genesis. In that Dissertation I observed that 
the dying speech of Jacob is full of imagery, and that the pro- 
phecies, which it contains, are expressed by symbols chiefly taken 
from astronomy. ‘The following words have been ascribed from 
very ancient times to the Patriarch— Aveyvw 2y ToIs TraEL Tov odeavod 
Ora cupBycsTas duly xak Toic vioig tuwyv—He read in the tables of the 
heavens whatever shall befal you, and your sons." But I concluded, 
that if I were right in my hypothesis concerning the symbolical 
language employed by Jacob, I should find similar imagery in the 
dying speeches, (for such in fact they are,) which the Jews attri- 
buted to the twelve Patriarchs. 
It would require much greater space than I can possibly allow 
myself in this article, to examine separately, and at length, each 
of these discourses. Some of them are crowded with moral re- 


EE: SPE NOON NG OSE A ae Tn le eee eee 
1 These words are mentioned by Origen, as having been said of Joseph by Jacob. 
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Rlections ; but others contain much of that imagery, which, I pre. 
tend, could only be employed by those who were accustomed to 
read éy roig mAakt Tod bgavou-tn the tablets of the sky. If we con- 
sider, that, when the Patriarchs lived, the Orientalists were entirely 
addicted to ‘’sabaism and astrology, it will not appear extraordi- 
nary to us, that their symbolical language should refer as often to 
celestial as to terrestrial objects. E cannot help thinking it strange, 
that this has not occurred to the Commentators. If any person can 
make sense of the symbols employed in the 49th chapter of Gene- 
sis, without looking for them ©in the tables of the heavens,’ I shall be 
ready to abandon my hypothesis. But Joseph pronounced himself to 
be a diviner. We have seen that he was called an astrologer. He 
compared his father and mother to. the Sun and Moon, and his 
eleven brethren to the eleven Stars, or Constellations, of the Zodiac, 
and of course he likened himself to the twelfth. Now the Con- 
stellation of Taurus, as I have shown in the Dissertation, was assign- 
ed to Joseph. ‘The eleven stars, his brethren, made obeisance to him. 
{Gen. 37.) When the book of Genesis was written, Zaurus was. 
the first of the signs according to the fixed zodiac. In the Targum 
of Jonathan, Laban does (not accuse Jacob of having stolen his 
gods, but of having stolen his science. his science was probably 
nothing else than astrology. In fact, the Zeraphim, or idols, 
which Rachel stole from her father, were instruments employed by 
astrologers. Aben Ezra says, that they (the Teraphim) were in- 
struments made of brass, mywr pom my 7. efor knowing the 
divisions of the hours. ‘Yostatus aflirms that they were heads of 
images. made use of by astrologers. We cannot doubt then, that 
the family of Jacob were addicted to astrology, like the Chaldeans, 
Syrians, and Egyptians. . It seems, therefore, very natural for 
the Patriarchs to make frequent references to their astrological 
pursuits. 

In order not to occupy too much of the time and attention of the 
reader, I shall confine my observations to the symbolical expres- 
sions which occur in the discourses of Reuben and Judah. 

Reuben is made to say—ei uy yee sldov éyn Bada Aovowsvyy év 
CXEMHID TOTW, OOx EvemImMTOY sis THY AvoMiay THY wayaany. Lor if Thad 
not scen Balla ( Bilhah ) bathing in a covered place, Thad not fallen 
znto the great iniquity. It 1s stated in the Dissertation that Agqua- 
vius, according to the traditions, was the ensign of Reuben; 

‘that the orientalists call an asterism in that constellation Bula, and 
that this asterism rises (cosmically) when the Sun enters the con- 
stellation of Capricorn. Jacob accuses Reuben of having gone up 
to his bed. Now both Aguarius and Capricorn were domiciles of 
Saturn, and Saturn was the Star of Israel—Kgoves rolvyy dv of Dolvixes 
Iopayr mpocayopsvougi, BaciAciov Tis Hous nal voTssoy wera thy Biow 
TeAsyrqy els Toy TO Kodvou dotepa xabiepnbeic, Sc. 
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Saturn, therefore, whom the Pheenicians call Israel, reigning over the regions, and 
at his death consecrated in the planet Saturn, &c. 


From these words of Sanchoniatho, cited from Porphyry by 
Eusebius, it appears that I do not go too far in calling the planet 
Saturn the Star of Israel. But Reuben, whose constellation was 
Aquarius, had thus taken possession of Bula, or Bilhah, the 
Moon’s mansion in that sign, which was the domicile of Saturn, 
who in some cities was called J/, in others Jsrael. Scaliger, 
Note in Fragmenta, p. 39.) 

We see, then, ‘pretty clearly, what is meant by Reuben’s lying 
with Bilhah the concubine of Israel. 

Reuben says, that he fell into iniquity from having seen Bilhah 
bathing. ‘This reminds me of ,the astronomical stories of Actzeon 
and Diana, and Viresias and Minerva. ‘liresias was struck. blind 
by Minerva, for having looked at her while she was. bathing ; 
and the goddess: remarkably imputes this severity to the laws 
established by Saturn; .— 


5 a : 
‘ Kpovior 0 ide Agyovts vopoly 
a\ / 2.18 7 O21 Ba AN \ ber 7 
Os x2 tiv’ dlavatwy ona wy beds adres EAnTas, 
"Abpyon, micda tovroy ie weyxrw.—CALLIM. 





- Thus the Saturnian laws declare that whoever hath beheld an immorial, without the 
permission of the God himself, shall have seen the same at his great cost. 

Since Aquar ius, or the Sun in that sign, was the symbol of 
Reuben, and since Saturn, the star of Israel, was domiciliated in 
Aquarius and Capricorn, in the former of ‘which Signs was the 
Moon’s mansion Bula, we may expect to find some astrological 
explanations of the sin attributed to Reuben, who slept with Buil- 
hah, his mother-in-law. ‘The following passages may throw some 
light on this subject. 


? Aytioy “HeAiouo day Avoaca Teryvy 
My Kpove duties. Tis av TOTE dus eoidoiTo . 
Avcpopos,’ Sc. 
The Moon having changed (literally dissolved ) her phasis opposite the Sun, let her 

not occur to Saturn. Unforiunate he who shall then read the light, §c. 
Alyouzow Kongis nok ‘PBpoysep TaLgeouTr oe 
Sotvre Keovp rot) Zuyvi xany xara wavTa TEeTUXTCL. 
*Hy cuvagyy mpcbT 040 AaB ToAto4o Kpovoio, 
"Apnos' cicBarepavros 600 Miyyyy Hainyre 
Sorte Koove PraBege, cua Aywoves avege eS OUTOL, 
Maivowsvos Baivoucs eng eat AExT Qc TEXOUTNS. 


Venus being present to Capricorn and Aquarius, with Saturn and Jupiter, evil 4 
produced in every shape. If she take conjunction with the primary hoary Saturn, 
Mars regarding together the Moon and Venus with noxious Saturn, those most wretch- 
ed men mount the beds of their mothers. 

1 Mavebwyoc "ATOTENET [AU ThAthe 
2 Corrige "Apzog. 
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Nat wiv xc) Kedvov evr’dy ev olxoiw Kubégeice - 
Daivyras oly Zyvi Kedvou xuromsabey idvros, 

Aeyvumery adrod cuvadiy xarje "Adgodirys, 

Kumeids waprupiny "Apews érépats dépovros. 

Min Pdjporegos Oovgos Paiva sodwyres: 

Ay ror’ dm’ wiivav.droc0s duos Woanov Hoids, ie 
Motgay avendrnoay morumevdeos Oidimddcoe " 
Toiow yao oruyspovs waived wirrouc’ Ueveelous 
Neoregias yelperow dvcalepnevees ugh mebuces. — 
Myrpacs yap obetepars dsdrornosov 86 Asyos HAlov. 

And certainly if Venus appear in the houses of Saturn with Jupiter, (Saturn going 
behind, ) taking his contact with beautiful Venus, Mars otherwise bearing witness to 
Venus, and both Mars and Saturn regarding the Moon; then, indecd, as many as 
from their birth see the light of morning, shall fulfil the destiny of the miserable 
CEdipus; for infernal furies shall sing their direful nuptials, lighting torches at the 
Jive with their hands: for they came as lovers to the Maternal bed. 

Let us now turn our attention to the name of Bilhah 772. 
Buxtorf and others bring this word from 1, and make it signify 
perturbation, celerity, §c. ; but I cannot think this derivation just. 
T have said that Bula is a lunar mansion in Aquarius, according to 
the Arabians. ‘This has been stated upon the authority of Ulug 
Beig by several authors, who write the word Sula. I have not 
the tables of Ulug Beig now before me, and know not how he 
wrote the word. In Golius, the orthography is «hs bela—duw 
ge Sad-bela—, and if this be the real orthography, the Hebrew 
mba Bilhah and the Arabic = » bela can have no relation to 
each other. But I am very much tempted to doubt this orthogra- 
phy. Certainly Giggeius makes «xh, bela the stars in Gemini, 
Castor and Pollux. . 

What is the real derivation of 729 Bilhah ? ‘That derivation 
from 9713 already mentioned is very far from being Satisfactory. 
I have no doubt that 552 is the genuine root. (See Castelli, 354.) 
Now in many dialects we-shall find, that words proceeding from 
this root relate to moisture, humidity, water, &c. In Arabic \y 
madefecit, 1 humiditas, &c. Sc. (Goliys, 310). In Hebrew it- 
self S102, miatum, potius conspersum, (Castelli, 354.) In Ethi- 
opian *f1\4, a bath, (Ludolf. 181.) In Coptic BHAA (GC RBOA) 
liquescere. BULA. (GRO) fluere. (Woide, pp. 12 and 13.) 
From the same root may have come the Greek words Badavads, 
Baraveiov ; andthe Latin dalneator and balneum. Again in Per- 
sian, if I do not err, *h; Bula, signifies a pitcher, an urn, &c, In 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaic, the words connected with this root 
chiefly signify perturbation, mixture, suffusion, &c.; but I do not 





sm The reader is requested te consult Golins, p. 319. 
Vou. v. No. rx, . c 
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think that this invalidates my notion concerning the original sense, 
which I believe to have been water, &c. 

The day, when the deluge took place, was the 17th of the 
month Bul 5)2. What is the origin of this word? I pretend, 
that it comes from the root, to which I assign the general sig- 
nification of moisture, water, §e. Scaliger says, that it is not 
Hebrew. This may be true, if we do not allow to the word 553, 
the sense which I think it has. The same Scaliger makes the 
month Bul correspond with November, and not with October. 
We should thus get near to the constellation of Capricorn, and 
consequently to the lunar mansion Bula. 

I cannot help suspecting, then, that Golius, Kircher, and 


others, have been misled when they wrote xh bela. ‘This word 
signifies zo swatlow up. ‘The explanation given by Golius does 
not appear quite satisfactory. ‘This is a name given to two stars 
in Gemini. Why should these have the same name with an as- 


terism in Aguarius? But if we write the word al bala or ahe bula, 
moisture, water, Sc., we shall easily comprehend why such a 
name was given to an asterism in the watery sign of Aquarius. 

If all that I have stated in the Dissertation be considered, the 
additional circumstance here mentioned, viz. that Reuben saw 
Bilhah bathing, will add to the probability of my conjecture. 

In the discourse of Judah, there are some passages which | 
cannot understand, without reading them in the tables of the hea- 
vens. All. the traditions give the sign of Zeoto Judah. He is 
made to Say in the book before me ; Kai towne [208 xUpi0¢ apy 
ey Taos ois Epyyois wou, evTs TH ey pib not ev Tw olxw. “OQ eldov, ort 
Tuvedpaysoy TH BAebun, XA) WiaoKs KVTHY eroinod TH mops pou Bpcpa 
TAS doprddac experouy Oia TOU Beopov, Kat may OTs iy ey TOS aetlois, 
secrr sharps Borvov hopetber a ary play orreAx3ov, x0 TITS pepeve x, xe AdovTce 
CmEXTEW ey noth apsihapay epipoy Ex TOU oroparos autou. "Apxroy AaBoy 
amd Tou mov0s, ameruee eis Toy allan xa mov bnolov, ef emsorpedey 
tr ae deomeny aur, wes XUV. Aygian oigo TUVEDCLUOYs nah 7 20— 
AnBav 2y rd TpEX EN [es owner meepae ce HIT OY. Hagbanss ev XeBpuyv ™p00- 
enyonoey & earl roy xibvet 5 xath mig og ary dino rhs oupas, ams EXOVT IOC ary, 
xa eppayy ey TOG Goans Dertns . Bovy dy guoy ay L ge Yeowsvoy engaer nos 
vey | Heparin, wat gv xuxrAw cuoceloas, nal oxoTioes, plipas aveldroy 
AUTO. 


And the Lord gave me grace both in the field and in the house. As indeed, I saw ; 
because I ran wr ith the hind, and seizing her, prepared food for my father. I van- 
quished the goats in the race, and caug: ‘ht ever y animal in the plains. I caught and 
tamed the wild mare ; and killed the lion, after having delivered the kid from his 
mouth. Taking the bear by the foot, I'threw him over the precipice ; and tf any wild 
beast turned on me, I tore him in pieces as the dog. Iran with the wild boar, and 
overtaking him in the course, destroyed him. The Panther, in Hebron, leaped on the 
dog; but having seized him by the tail, I cast him down, and broke him in pieces 
an the confines of Gaza, I vanquished the horns of the wild bull in the region where 


he pastured ; and whirling him round in a circle, and having blinded him, and having 
thrown him, T slew him. 


We 
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Leo, according to the traditions, was the symbol of Judah ; and 
if we follow the fixed zodiac, the summer solstice accorded with 
Leo, when the Patriarchs lived. It was in this sign, therefore, 
that the Sun came to his highest elevation in the heavens, and 
then was the celebration of the triumph ascribed by astrologers to 
the power of the solar orb. It was then that the Sun was feigned 
and fabled to have vanquished all his opponents. Let us, then, ~ 
examine whether, or not, Judah were celebrating the solar tri- 
umph in the sign, which was the symbol of his tribe. 

Judah vaunts that he overtook the hind. If this be taken lite- 
rally, I can bring no authority for Judah’s assertion, but the words 
of the comic writer. ; 

At si ad prandium mein edem vos dixissem ducere, 
Vinceretis cervum cursu, et grallatorem gradu. 

But the hind was a well known type of the Moon, as is evident 
from the emblems of the Ephesian Diana. Judah seems to allude to 
the Sun’s overtaking the Moon onthe 29th day; or, perhaps, he 
typified the Sothic period. Pighius says, that a stag was the em- 
blem of the summer solstice. (In anni partes mythologiay c. 6. y, 

I vanquished the goats (or kids) in the race. We learn from 
Hyde, (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 390. ) that the ancient Persians 
represented the Zwins under the form of two kids: perhaps al- 
lusion is made to the constellation which we call Hedi. 

I caught and tamed the wild mare. '‘Vhis reminds me of the 
astronomical fable of Bellerophon, also called Hzpponous, from 
being the tamer of horses.. He mounted the winged horse Pe- 
gasus, which became afterwards a constellation. Its place is 
immediately over the urn, whence issues the river of Aguarius. 
Hence the fable of the Greeks concerning the fountain Hzppo- 
crene. | 
And killed the lion, after having delivered the kid from his 
mouth. Hercules, the type of the annual Sun, slew the Nemean 
lion. A lion was also slain by Samson, and Samson, as every 
Hebraist knows, signifies, “‘ the Sun”—*«the great Sun.” The kid 
here is a male one, but still I think it may be the same with Capel- 
la, ‘That a star was called Hlcedus by the ancients is undoubted. 


' Purus et Orion, purus et Heedus erit.----PROPERTIUS. 


unprovidus Heedus in astris.----MANILIUs. 


But see the situation of Hircus with the great star Capella 
placed in the direction of the lion’s head. 

Taking the bear by the foot I threw him over the preczprce. 
Where could Judah have met with a bear, unless it were in the 
skies? Leo is placed under the foot of the Bear. 

I ran with the wild boar, §c. Meleager who killed the boar, 


\ 
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“and Adonis who was killed by the boar, were both solar symbols. 
The Vara Avatar proves, that the ancient Indians had a similar 
mythology. ‘The ancient Persians called their duodenary cycle 


by the names of twelve animals, the last of which was 5 . 
chuk, porcus, | 

Lhe panther in Hebron leaped on the dog. ‘The constellation 
which we call Lupus, is named Nemer, both by the Arabians 
and the Syrians. Nemer signifies a panther, or leopard. But 
when Leo comes to the meridian, Lupus, or Nemer, rises, and» 
the Great Dog then sets. , 

I vanquished the horns of the wild bull—and whirling him 
round in a circle, &c. See the representations of Mithras slaying 
the bull, (Hist. Rel. Vet. Pers. p..113.) and recollect the words 
—Torquentem cornua Mithra, §c. But 1 hasten to conclude this 
article, which I have made too long already ; and shall only add, 
_ that the symbolical language of the Patriarchs seems to me, at least, 
to indicate, that they had been accustomed, like other ancient 
Orientalists, to study astrology, and to read in the tables of the 
heavens.” 


P.S. Permit me to take this opportunity of making the follow- 
ing alterations in my Dissertation on the 49th Chapter of Genesis, 
published in your Sixth Number.—P. 396. For, ** whenthe Sun 
is in the sign of Capricorn,” read, ‘when the sign of Capricorn - 
rises.” P, 399. For, “ part of Sagittarius,’ read, ‘ part of the 
sien of Sagittarius.”—Ibid. For ‘* of Scorpius,’ read, © of the 
constellation of Scorpius.” P.400. For “Sagittarius,” read 
“ Centaurus.” 

Iam, Sir, ; 
Your humble Servant, 


Logie Almond, W. DRUMMOND. 
Nov. 23, 1811. 





CONJECTURZ CRITICA IN AUCTORES GRZECOS. 
NO, IV. 


Cap. 3. Segm. 1. 
In Philoctete Sophocleo, vers. 21. rescripsit Brunck juxta Edd. 
Aldi et Turnebi, et Codd. omnes, 

"[0o1s ‘moray xpyvaiovy elmeg cor) ody | 
pro eizee erri Cav, quod invito metro legebat H. Stephanus. Et for- 
sitan nihil ultra querendum. Si tamen cui displicet istud ca, legi 
POssit siege érri vdv, vel etiam simsg tor ect, ut Cav ex Glossatoris manu 
fuisse existimetur. Ingeniosé conjecit Philo-Sophocleus (CLAssicat 


" 


In Auctores Grecos. 7 
JournaAL, No. 2.) verba simee eral Cory profluxisse ex ¢i oreCoy repay Le. < 
aeerT. 
Vers. 22. “A pot meoceAlay ciya, onwciy’ cir’ Eyes 
: “apov mpos avTav Tavde y’, eit’ GAAY xUQET. 
Hec Porsoni regule obnituntur.. Et in Censura Literaria ( Quarterly 
Review, No. 6.) conjecit vir doctus ita legendum esse, 
‘ ¢ \ Cas / of 
A pot mooreNioy Thya onuclvery ayer 
NGpov mpos KUTOY TOVOE 5 EIT GAAY xUpsi. 
Ut oneccivesy sit pro Imperativo oxo, et eyes per interrogationem 
dicatur. Cujus quidem emendationis partem amplector, partem non 
probo. Mihi nimirim legendum videtur, 
| "A wor mooreAIay ciryce onudeivElYy To” Eb 
oov mpog cbrov Tove’ dry’, eit” GAAY xupEl. . 
Certé verbum és: incolumi sensu omitti poterat. 
V.43. "AAW } "al HoeBis vorrov eFeanavdev, 
*H QUAAoy eb Th vooduvoy xaTOIE TOU. : 
Ad hee verba ita commentatur Brunck. “ Philoctete alimentu 
prebebant aves et fere quas sagittis configebat. Atqui aves et fere 
statis horis ad certa loca se conferre solent. Recté Scholiastes és} 
doeBins oda. At Glossator, qui id minus intelligebat, exposuit é 
Carney Qogbus- Hoc ipsum ‘Ulysses dicere debuisse videtur Toupio, 
qui (Emendat. in Suidam, 3. 336.) reposuit 7 xi ogois warrdy. Nimis 
audacter. Hujus forme verbalia frequentant Ionici poete, qualia 
SUN fdnTds, deynortds, beAxtus, wweutys, et alia, sed Atticis feré inusitata 
sunt.” Ergo ad mentem Brunckii exiit Philoctetes, ut feris atque 
avibus certis horis ad certa loca redeuntibus obveniret. At multd— 
simplicior et Sophocli convenientior sensus oritur, legendo, 
"AAW 9’) oeBis avwow eeayarudev, x. 7. A. 
« Sed vel in cibi acquisitionem exiit,’”? &c. 
Ita infra, v. 710. any 2& adxuBorwy 
. ElmoTs TOkwY mravaY mTaYOIS 
avicee yactpl popBav. 
V. 106. odx dg excivy vy 0383 mooculkan Ooace ; 
Latiné vertunt, ‘* Non quidem ad eum, ne quidem accedere tutum 
est 2” Sed talem usum adjectivi égacds utinam exemplo aliquo confir- 
mavissent viri docti. Locum corruptum esse persuasum habeo, et 
jamdudum_ mihi visum est rescribendum esse, 
 adx cg’ exzivy of odd? mooruigas bien 3 . 
Id est, cége ye ovr ctvorryomeevn tore Ovga ode Wore tie meocmizes arta ; nullus 
ne ad eum aditus patet 2? Quibus respondent 
od" uy doAw AuBdvTa, x. T. A, e 
Vieis3. sires poilvos dem ahAwy, 
OTINTHY ) AuTIOV peTa 
Onpdiv. . 
Stanleius in Asch. Sept. Theb. vers.785. per erimrovs Oiecs aves denotari, 
per Aaciovs vero feras monet. Ergo vel cum feris vel cum avibus jacebat 
Philoctetes, non simul cum utroque genere! Miror sané viros doctos 
in tam frigida sententia acquievisse. Equidem lego adcies, et inter- 
pretor, * aut solus in deserto loco jacet, aut cum maculosis feris, ipse 
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ferarum instar hirsutus.”? Orat hospites postea Philoctetes, vers. 226. 
ne se efferatum (danyeiwpivev) exhorrescant. 
V. 668. Keel doves Cotives. 
Interpretatur Camerarius, ‘ et restituere mihi qui tibi tenendos nos 
trado.” Neque aliter Brunckius. Concessio sané non admodim 
munifica!, Melius explices, “ et usum eorum mecum paftticipare.”’ 
V.671. Odx aydoual o idav re nxt AwBady dirov. 
a "Oortis yap ev Spav ed mabey emliorure, 
Hlavras yevoirr’ av urnwutos xpsioowy didoc. 
Hoe est quasi dicat Philoctetes, “ Amicitie tue per beneficia conci- 
liate non piget. Ex amicis enim optimi esse solent ii, quorum bene- 
volentia beneficiis conciliata fuit.” 
V. 834. smdic 82 pos 
Tavrevlev doovridos bods. 
myouy beds Ob mas eyes pene 4 Deortls 4 xcares ce reves. Vides autem miht 
cura de futuro quomodd se habet. 
Vireer) i BUC OUy nal mev Ceimc, xe mavoupyias 
Aewis téyyyu’ exhiorov, cid po eloyarw, 
OF yrarynxas* 
Neoptolemum his compellat Philoctetes, dolis ejus jam repertis. Ad 
priorem autem sententia partem ita commentatur Scholiastes: 
Tied 7 dvowem TovTO Aeytt. Tlbpfos yee txareiro 6 weayy Neowrorsuos. Inep- 
tissimé, si quid usquam inepti dictum fuit. Vulgatum autem sic 
defendit atque interpretatur Brunckius. <“ Quia ignis est rerum 
omnium celerrimus destructor, appellatio tribuitur et qui damnum 
quantum maximum intulit.”” Nimirim veram lectionem non per- 
spexit vir eruditus. Certissimé repono °Q Qe od, x. 7.a. Legebat 
nescio quis, iQ éze cv, “ O bellua, non homo.” . Sequentia autem 
verba zai wéy die sine dubio genuina sunt, et nequaquam loco 
movenda; sed ea parim intellexit Brunckius. ‘Timidum enim et tre- 
pidantem furem designat Philoctetes, non ipsum terrorem incutien- 
tem. 
V. 1146. 70 arava Opes, yaeomoy a 
evn Oyodiv, ods 60’ eyes 
xwpos ovesTiBaras, 
duya wo ovxer am avAlay 
TEAAT’s 
Ad mentem Brunckit ultimorum ordo est, evztrs merdre mos Doyae ao 
avaioy deeréewy, id est, cum timore, ut explicat Scholiastes. Verum 
Quy waz» hoc loco perquam absurdé mihi dici videtur, neque placet 
wot elisum, neque vox #vAtwy ad volucres referri potest. Forte melius 
fuerit legere, Quyd unxis’ ax’ avainy wegar. Ne ampliis fuga a specu meo 
abite. Kump. Hec. V. 055. meguoe ruyyetver dopeay como." 
V. 1163. Upos adv, ei ti czy Eéevov, widacooy 
Evvoia maou, mshoray. 
Lege werdreis, ut vitetur intricatior verborum nexus, 
Ve 1165. 7AAAL yuo’, 6d ye’, ors oor 
Kijox tavd’ amodeuryey. 


‘ 





1 Sed ibi ut legitur dena» Ozee. 


In Auctores Grecos, 39 
Meeéors intelligi vult Scholiastes, licentia, ut credo, Grecis inconcessa. 
Lego, — 
"AMR yal? eb yval drs cob 
Kijpa rave’ dmopeiysic. 
Id est, Certo hoc scias velim, quod, nobis accidens, et calamitatem hanc 
Jugiens, tibet bgnefacis.” 
V. 1167. Oixrpad yao Boone, adans 0 
Every puploy arydos, w cuvornste 
Locum sic accipio : oint ect yee H0¢ sis TO Bornerbat, nal ovres Ps mugioy 
eelos cuvosnes, Ertiy aoans evel, HyoUY, oD duvarces Pégesy LUTYY, | 
V. 1382. @ Kal raiira rAtkas, ov xarasoxivy Geovs ; 
N. Ilés yee ts aloytverr’ dy adbehobmevas 
BD. Aeyess 0 "Atpeloais ogedos, Hm’ Euol rode, 
N. Noi mov gidos y’ adv, yo Adyos ToWode pros 
Heathio legendum videtur a@srcvuévovs. Quomodd enim quis eos eru- 
bescat, quos beneficits devinctos habet? Philoctetem scilicet a Neopto- 
Jemo intelligi credit. Cui omnino assentior, sed ut versus ita scriptus 
cum prcedentibus wqué ac sequentibus cohereat, pro ésods forte 
reponendum @/aeus. Poird in ultimo versiculo pro «oi melius leges 
(0. . 
V.1402. Ne Ei Boxei, orelyomey. rs  @) ysvvaioy elonxus 2706. 
In metrum insurgens versiculus ita ut ferunt 4 Porsono corrigebatur, 
in senarium scilicet conversus, 
N. Strelyopev. B.D vyevvaiov slonxods e706- 
Sed abesse vix possunt verba ¢i dexe? Imo et valde inusitatum apud 
Tragicos Senariorum systemata mera exclamatione absolvi. Dico sen- 
tentiam verbo prorsus carentem in fine hujusmodi systematum aut 
nunquam poni aut rarissimé. Equidem igitur hoc loco legendum 
puto, 
N. Ei doxet orelywpmer. BD. ED y’ w Gidsoy clonxos enoc. 
Similiter ad v. 327. exclamaverat Philoctetes, 
. Ed y’ & téxvov. 
Et ad v. 1290. *) giArar’ cindy ei Adyerg erytupc. 
V. 1407. N. Hic Azyess; ®. eigkan merate ons matpas. N. aan’ Es Coke, 
T2049, womeg avddc, oteixs mooxtoaus ybova. 
Verba wan’ si doxe ex superiore loco rejecta huc transtulit Porsonus, ut 
metro graviter laboranti succurreret. 
aA el Const 
Taiira Seay orwomeo adas, oteiye moorxdoas bas. 
Sed recepta nostra emendatione ad v. 1402. etiam hic locus aliter dis- 
ponendus erit. Rescribo 
GAN’ al ye Sods 
Tair’ #rarnias womep atlas oTsiyes TMOOTKUTHS xhovn. 
aanbas Philo-Sophocleo debetur. 
V. 1461. yAdxiey rz mordy. 
Adjectivum yaAvxoe alibi, ut credo, non reperitur. Quidni legatur 
yAvzigoy, ut apud Homerum, Od. M. v. 300. 


"Ayr VduTos yAUKEeOIO ; 
1X We CANT ABRIGIE NSIS. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON LONGINUS. 





NO. III. 


Sec. i 1X. TAUTY Hah 6 TY “Tova Derpoberns, UN TUK OY aaa 
emreiy THY TOU belo Coveney Mara THY Ailey 2 exec, XaE EYED, evdds éy 
7, elo Pony yembas Tov vow, § Himev 6 Ozdcy" dynor tis 8 yeverton 
hes, uot eyeveror yevéodw yiip nal eyevero.” p. 71. Toup’s 3d 
Edition. 


ovn 6 Tue ave. Thus Aristotle says. in his Ethics L. ti. c. 6. 
Siadepovrors 0 bmAhoes TONS ey AEM LAT, math TOC TUN GUTH Again in 
L. x. c. 9. ob ears Tod TUxdvTOS, GAA’s Eb TE TIVOS, TOU eiddrDs. 


ey KENT, xakedyvev. ‘Toup says p. 260. Libri alii eX Henge, 
alii 2 zy/veopioe t : lego et distinguo, ecresoy vHy TOU Osiov Civapiy nota THY 
akin 2 ey HOnT sy, eyveupios nal eLeduvev, cum Dei mayjestatem pro digni« 
tate concepisset, agnovit et indicavit : yvwpitew est gaiienlio' be et 
cognoscere, et facere ut alius cognoscat, de quo Casaubonus 6 zavu 
ad. Strab. i. .p. \52.) Lp. 20. Ed, Morelly,’ Laread not EX DONTE 
but 2 By HOT Es and consider 2 eyvnoire as a gloss on eX UpIoes which 
has unfortunately crawled into the text: thus xaraywesiv often 
appears, where the Author may be presumed to have written 
reorrany pits Wy as is the case in Strabo L.i. p.16. Ed. Morell. 
“Omnpov ryouv bmeg ve tov Aidiorwv boa embdero HATA WOHTAL Bic THY 
mology, xt mech tav xat Alyumrroy xal AsBonv. Casaubon here 
presents us with the following admirable note,. which seems to 
have escaped the observation of critics: “xarayooroai—falsa lectio : 
scribe Heart ang wpb ct xarayeopely enim nunquam ita Greci usur- 
pant, sed xarayweitsvy, quod, quia parum hactenus fuit observa- 
tum, placet aliquot exemplis confirmare: Hipparchus L, ii. réy 

ey yap eork mAeiov megh aUTOU AOY OY, - .8y Ty THY Tuvavarorwy T Pay l= 
Tela Horner wplacysy ° Dionys. Halicarn. é) 83 [egeh duoxegaivers 
Toy ey aUTAIC HAT AREY CPI EVCDY [Morell adds, Et zn Elistori rarum 
Libris passim :] Diod. Sic. L. v. de Carcino Poeta, xareyapioev ev 
Tos Towne ToUGos rods orixous : idem L. xiii. paulo aliter dixit, 
gic Tas EENS moakess THY eyoucyny BIBAoy HOUT AN PITH + : utitur et alibi: 
Grammatici, in hujusmodi locis, yweifesy explicant Aryans Hesych. 
norguebsa ba, Agvet, lege yupitecfor: nam idem 7d darifeiv explicat 
Asya et ywoitay: dicunt Greci et xerararrew pro eodem: Polyb. 

» 2. Bc TouTwy ov% 2y Tois Sromynuao xarérakav.” p.12. If the 
learned ‘Toup had recollected this note, it would have saved 
him the trouble of making the following unfortunate conject- 
ure, which appears in his Lmendations of Hesychius (Vol. iv. 
p. 132. Ed. 1790.),  wosdterdas, reyes, an coram logui id est, 
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vopauv. Agysw? Sic interpres Grecus Cesar. Comment. L. vi. 8. 
p. 150. xai raira mavra yapov BAérew vouilere, coram videre : vide 
Sopingn notam, ubi illud Max. Tyrii yaeav pilov, fubule locum 
est: ut igterr. Grecus Cas. Com. L. vi. 13. p. 153. tv yapa 
Ou our, O sides, loco obsidum ; idem infra p. 154. éy “dpe BobAwy.”’ 
Since I wrote these remarks, I have met with the following 
Note in Hudson’s Edition of Longinus published at Oxford in 
1710, p. 28. “éyceyoe Bas. in duob. Codd. Vat. tyagire, i.e. 
cepit, mente complexus est, quo modo et Grotium legisse testatur 
Faber; atque hoc rectius esse vulgato pronunciat ‘ollius %” 
Faber’s Note is, « Vir illustrissimus, et harum literarum longé 
maximum decus Hugo Grotius, in lib. de Veritate Christ. Relig. 
hunc ipsum locum producens, non éyvdeire, ut ubique scribitury 
sed tywpyoe legerat :” Tollius’s Note is, “ Duo Vaticani 2ydpyce, 
i.e. cepit, mente complexus est, quod rectius; quemadmodum 
et Grotium legisse Faber testatur.”’ Hence it should seem that 
there is a mistake in the first Note; for the two Vatican MSS. 
read not éydpioe, but éywonoe: Hudson says that, in the Cod. MS. 
Longini in Museo locupletissimo virt admodium Reverendi J. Moris 
Lliensis Episcopi, zxagise appears in the Text, and éyvépice in 
the Margin, which is sufficient to confirm my conjecture. Dr. 
Pearce presents us with the following Note p. 226. “xara ryy 
akvav eynpyos| ita MSti. duo Vat. Ambr. et editio Robort. nec 
aliter feré MS. El. qui habet éydeice: illa vulgata vox (que Ma- 
nutii est) éyydpice mints valet, quia éyvagioe et efegyve synonyma 
sunt,” 

With respect to the genuineness of the passage, I shall offer 
some remarks upon it, together with some observations which 
were, with much condescension, communicated to me by the learned 
and venerable Dr. Vincent, on ‘another occasion. As to the 
sublimity of the passage, few critics have ventured to dispute the 
point. Smith says in his elegant, but inaccurate version (p. 86, 
5th Edition) « Tho’ Monsieur Huet will not allow the sublimity 
of this passage in Moses, yet he extols the following in the 33d 
Psalm—For he spake and it was done, he commanded, and it stood 
fast : there is a particularity in the manner of quoting this pas- 
sage by Longinus, which I think has hitherto escaped observation. 
‘-God said—What ? Let there be light &c.: that interrogation 
between the narrative part, and the words of the Almighty him- 
self, carries with it an air of reverence and veneration: it seems 
designed to awaken the reader, and raise his awful attention to the 
voice of the great Creator: instances of this majestic simplicity 
and unaffected grandeur are to be met in great plenty through the 
sacred writings, such as St. John xi.43. Lazarus, come forth, 
St. Matthew viii. 3. Lord! if thouwilt, thou canst make me clean : 
Iwill, be thou clean, and St, Mark iv. 39. where Christ hushes 
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the tumultuous sea into a calm with Peace (or rather, Be silent,) 
be still: the waters (says a critic, Sacred Classics p. 325.) heard 
that voice, which commanded universal nature into being; they 
sunk at his command, who has the sole privilege of saying to that 
unruly element, Hitherto shalt thou pass, and no farther ; here 
shall thy proud waves be stopped.” A fine instance of this 
species of sublimity occurs in the following passage, cited by the 
ingenious, and learned Mr. Maurice, in his highly interesting 
Work on Indian Antiquities ; from Mr, Holwell’s Translation 
of an Indian Account of the Creation of the Universe, 
and the Formation of its Inhabitants: ‘ God is one —creator 
of all that is—God is like a perfect sphere, without beginning, 
or end—the Eternal One absorbed in the contemplation 
of his own perfections, in the fulness of time, resolved to participate 
his glory and essence to Beings capable of feeling, and sharing 
his beatitude, and of administering to his glory: these Beings then 
were not—the Eternal One willed, and they were.” In one of 
the Poems of Sir W. Jones relative to the notions of the Indoos 
about the Cosmogony occur these lines, perhaps the sublimest 
passage, which can be produced from any profane writer of any 
age, Or any country : ; ; 

*¢ First, an all-potent, all-pervading sound 

* Bade flow the waters, and the waters flow'd, 

“ Exulting in their measureless abode, 

“ Diffusive, multitudinous, profound, 

“¢ Above, beneath, around 

Had Longinus lived to see Mangu’s Letter to King Louis 

(inserted in the Travels of Rubriquis in the Collection of Dr. 
Harris) he would, probably, have admired it as a sublime descrip- 
tion of an Almighty Agent, analogous to those passages, which 
have been already produced: I will not attempt to pourtray to 
the reader the sensations, which I have experienced in the perusal 
of it, and only wish that he may enjoy, as he reads it, the same 
high gratification: « ‘The command of the eternal God ! (is this ): 
In heaven there is but one eternal God; on earth let there be but 
one Lord, Zingis Khan, Son of God, and (having) the sound of 
iron (that is—Mangu-Singii ): thisis the word, which is spoken to 
you; cause the word to be heard, O ye, whatever ye are, Moguls, 
Namans, Markets, Mahometans, wherever ears may hear, and 
avherever horse may go: such as have heard our command, and 
would not believe it, but would levy an army against us, they 
shall be as having eyes, and not seeing; when they would grasp 
any thing, they shall be as without hand; when they would walk, 
they shall be as without feet: this is the command of the eternal 
God, which we give you to understand: when you shall hear it, 
if you will, obey us: (we mean) send your Ambassadors to us: 
so shall we learn whether you will have peace, or war: when by 
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the power.of the eternal God, the whole world shall be in peace, 
from the rising to the setting of the Sun, then it shall appear what 
we will do: but, if ye shall hear the command of the eternal God, 
and will not hearken to it, nor believe it, saying Our country is 
ajar off; our hills are strong, our sea is great; and if, in this 
confidence, yeu shall lead an army against us to know what we are 
able to do, (let him know that) the eternal God, he, who made that 
which was hard, easy, and that, which far off, near; (this God) 
alone knows what we are able to do!” 


EE. H. BARKER. 
Trin. Coll. Camb. Nov. 16, 1811. i 





Remarks on Sir W. Drummond’s Version of some Egyptian 
Names in the Old Testament. 


NO. III. 





Wore quotes from Kircher, that the Egyptian name for 
Temanutha in Egypt is Chem-noute, (164.) Here the very 
word noute appears annexed, which if it here means God, it 
may equally do the same in hee names, which the Greeks Ended 
in nuth, as. o-nuphis, and possibly mcenaaes a-nytis. Diodorus 
certainly says, that Chemmis in Upper Egypt ts called Pano-polis, 
lib. 1. Pan was a principal god in Egypt 5 and Marsham observes, 
that Herodotus alone mentions the nome, called Anytis, in Lower 
Egypt; but that Ptolemy mentions a xome in Lower Egypt, called 
neout, which he supposes to be the same as -dnytis,' and his neout 
has a similar situation in the Delta, its chief city being Pan- 
ephysis, rear Mendes, both sacred to Pan, and probably near 
to, or the same with Diospolis, in Lower Egypt, a different city 
from those in Upper Egypt.” Here then we have again the very 
same Egyptian word norte, as it was written by the Greeks, yzsiir3 
and this, in denoting a city, or nome, sacred to the god Pan 
again, or to Snes likewise. Accordingly Didaviles in his 
map, places this nomos Newt close to Mendes, and a great lake near 
it, and calls it also Diospolis, as if the Greeks had translated 
neu by Dios, God. Ii then chem-noo-te means Pan the God, 





1 *¢ Tnter Busiriticum et Bubasticum amnes Neout (Neott) nomos et metro- 
polis Pan-ephysis.” “Epuci¢ seems to be a mere Greek word, to express the sense 
of the Egyptian word, whatever it was, (lib. 4.5.) “ Any tius Herodoti vide- 
tur esse Neout Ptolemzi, ” Marsh. Sec. 15. under Agypius inferior. 


2 


* It is mentioned by Strabo, Prope Mendetem est Diospolis et lacus et 
proawmi, lib, 17. It was possibly these lakes, which the Egyptians meant to 
express by the Egyptian word, which Ptolemy translates by ¢puc::, an overflowing 
uf water—“ Mendes ubi Pan colitur , libs 17, 
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why should not Ammon-noo mean Ammon the god.” That 
Ptolemy was under no mistake in testifying, that there was actually 
such a nome, called neut, although neither mentioned by Pliny nor 
Herodotus, unless it was the same as his 4-nutzs, is proved by the 
Chaldee paraphrase ascribed to Jonathan, who, whether he really 
lived before Ptolemy, or after him, yet has preserved the same 
name newt; for Bochart observes, that in that paraphrase the 
Ludaos in Scripture are rendered Neuteéos ;° this shows neut to 
have been a name well known in Syria by its being almost con- 
tiguous to it. 

Hitherto we have considered Ammon-no as being the Diospolis, 
or Thebes, near the head of Upper Egypt, but from what has 
been just now mentioned of another Diospolis in Lower Egypt, 
and nearly on the border of Syria, a doubt arises, whether it was 
not rather this latter, which was referred to by the prophets, espe- 
cially since we have found the zome in which it was situated to be 
called neut, which may be the very same word as 7’ho, or 7’00-ie, 
God. ‘This opinion is strengthened by our finding from Jonathan 
the paraphrast, that it was well known to the Jews of his own 
age, whatever that age was in reality. Beside this, it seems incon- 
ceivable, that Esarchaddon could have ever advanced so far as to 
Thebes, which is quite at the head of Upper Egypt, and yet that 
not the least mention of such a vast expedition, which included the 
conquest of all Egypt, should be made either by any profane 
historian, or even alluded to any where in the Jewish Scriptures, 
except in the prediction of Nahum against Niniveh. Isaiah went 
no farther than only to predict some calamities to Egypt after the 
capture of Azotus, and even this is not certain; for by Egypt he 
might mean no more than the inhabitants of Azotus itself, as this 
city had before Esarchaddon been a frontier town, and apparently 
a part of Egypt itself, at least never before subject to Assyria, 
and the Egyptians appear to have been always studious to keep 
the borders of Syria subject to themselves. Moreover, when 
Ezechiel predicts desolation to No-Ammon, he mentions along 
with it only such cities as bordered upon Syria, 'Tanis, Pathros, 
On or Hdiopolis, Zoan, Sin or Pelusium, Bubastum, and Daphne ; 
for as to Noph it is quite unknown, unless it was Onuphis, near 
the rest, (xxx. 14.) but when in verse 4. he denounces calamity 
to Upper Egypt, he then enumerates such cities and provinces as 





t “ Urbem in Taebaide, quam Chemmin appellant incole, Panos urbem in- 
terpretantur. Diod. lib. 1« Bochart erroneously confounds Chemmis with Cham. 
ib.t. 1. Stephanus writes the name Xéippuc. 


* “ Pro Ludg@os Jonathan habet Neut@os, i.e. incolas nomi Neut, qui sunt pars 
insularium ut ex Ptolemeo constat,” lib. iv. 27. Insulartum is Jonathan’s word, 
not Ptolemy’s, wciwras; so that he placed Neué like Ptolemy in the Delta at 
least, if not near the Lakes adjacent to the Sea. 
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were situated in or near Upper Egypt only, Ethiopia, Libya, Phut, 
and Chub, near the Cataracts; and then he says nothing of No, 
although Thebes was very near those others: so that it seems 
most probable, that Ammon-No was the Diospolis in the Delta, 
and in the nome Neut; but whether the same, or only near to 
Pan-ephysis, we are ignorant; or whether Diospolis was the 
Greek name for the nome Newt, without its denoting any city in 
particular; for newt, God, might be translated by the Greeks into 
Dios ; yet Ammon, indeed, seems rather to denote Jupiter in 
particular. But Diodorus informs us, that Pan also was by the 
Egyptians ranked among their chief Deities, so that there were 
images of him in every temple ;‘ and it is observable, that Jere- 
miah, in chap. xlvi. 25. writes the name Ammon-min-No, the 
Ammon of No: the Jews, therefore, knowing that Ammon was 
the name of a chief God in Egypt, may have used Ammon merely 
in the sense of a great God, in general, without intending to 
denote any particular God, whether Jupiter or Pan, or any other ; 
so that by Ammon-min-No, Jeremiah might only mean the God 
of the province No, or Neowt, in the Delta, called by the Greeks 
for the same reason Diospolites nomos. Upon the whole then, 
when the initial and final particles z and ¢e are dropped in the 
word 7’00-te, God, the Coptic vocabularies seem to decide, that the 
original radical word itself was nothing more than oo to mean 
God, either in ancierit Egyptian, or even modern Coptic; or 
else at most aspirated into Hoo in pronunciation, yet without the 
aspirate, possibly, when written, as Akerblad actually finds it to 
be on the Rosetta stone, although expressed by Déos in the same 
Greek inscription. Now why should not formerly oo as well be 
employed in Egypt to mean God, or the Sun, as zoh is still to 
. mean the:-moon, in Saidic writ ooh, which is still the common 
word for moon? But although re is now the name of the Sun, 
yet we know, that oon was so formerly,” and-there are still 
several words in use, which, from their near connexion in sense, 
seem to have been originally derived from 00, as meaning either — 
the Sun, or the moon, before it denoted God. ‘Thus ouo-ein is 
the word for light ; ou-nou, hora, ou-ei, tempus, soua, the new 
moon: sou,a moment. Plutarch also says, that Osiris was said by 
some to be the Sun, and Isis the Moon ; now as both these Deities 
were worshipped at Thebes as well as Ammon, we may hence 








» « Pan in precipua veneratione apud Egyptios est; huic enim non modo- 
simulacra in omni passim fano, sed etiam urbem ejus nomine in Thebaide 
Chemmin appellant incole.” lib. 1. \ 


* Cyrillus, in a note on Hosea, says, ‘‘ The Egyptian mythology makes Apis 
to he son of the Moon, and y, i.e. oon, is, according to them, the Sun. So in 
modern Coptic, a single letter often distinguishes between words connected in” 
sense; thus, re is now the Sun, and res means the South, 


, 
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conclude whence it was that it derived its Egyptian name of 
Hoo, of which ancient name of that city it has appeared, that 
there are still some relics remaining: and if from noute, the only 
word in Coptic at present for God, we take away the letters and 
small particles, which in that language are so profusely united both 
before and behind every noun, as if they were integral parts of it, 
we find it resolvable into the Neout of Ptolemy, the Noo of 
the Jewish prophets, the Hoo of the Coptic vocabularies, and the 
oo of the Rosetta stone. ‘To this, Ammon may have been added 
by the Jews; since Herodotus expressly mentions, that Jupiter 
Wwas*in a particular manner reverenced in the city of ‘Thebes 3 
as might be also another chief god in the nome of Neout, to whom 
they, therefore, through ignorance of the Egyptian distinctions, 
gave the same name of Ammon, although it might in reality have 
been Pan." Strabo also may have fallen into the same error from 
negligence in calling Neout, Diospolis; for Ptolemy mentions no 
such city or nome as Diospolis in the Delta; while Stephanus 
profusely gives the name of Diospolis to several cities in the 
Delta, through a similar kind of error, because they were dignified 
by the worship of some Egyptian chief God or other 3 and he did 
not concern himself whether it was Jupiter or Pan, or some other 3 
neither, in fact, was he able to find Greek names correspondent to 
each Egyptian god, if he had been inclined to make such dis- 
tinctions between their deities, therefore as Neout and Noo denoted 
divinity in general, he translated them by Dios. If Ammon-No 
in Nahum was Diospolis in the Delta, Akerblad would have 
found the annexed circumstance there of having the waters round 
about, and the sea for its rampart, to have been quite suitable to 
its situation. I shall only add, that Count de Caylus, in his Egypt- 
jan antiquities, has engraven a human head, which he received 
from Egypt, and which he calls the Indian Agee huss but gives 
no evidence for assigning that name. I think he is mistaken, and 
that it is the Egyptian Pan; for in Denon’s views of temples i in 
Egypt, heads of the very sail figure are seen on many of them, 
which is agreeable to the account of Herodotus: they are in 
form of a rough haggard-faced old rustic, with a round face and 
flat nose, a short bristly beard, and short curled dishevelled 
hair, very characteristic of an old shepherd, employed to keep goats 
and sheep: it must, however, be allowed, that Herodotus gives 
another form to Pan, as resembling a Satyr, but he is not always 
to be believed. 

The name of Jo,.for the moon, seems to have been carried by 
Danaus into Greece, for according to Eustathius, in, Dionysti 
Perieg. v. 92. "Ia yap % eayyy nara thy “Apystav Oisrexroy: and 
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that Diospolis might be used by the Greeks to denote a nome as 
well as a city, the same Dionysius confirms; for the seven nomes 
of Upper Egypt were usually called the heptanomz, but Dionysius 
rs them éimrd moc, in Perieges. v. 251. If the Argives 
obtained from the migrators out of Egypt the name Jo for the 
Moon, the Greeks may have equally derived thence ’Hw for the 
rising Sun, Aurora, a name which the worshippers of Bacchus, 
in Phrygia, may have preserved also in case they derived the 
Bacchanalian rites from Egypt, as is reported. I apprehend also, 
that when the Greeks interpreted the Egyptian Ammon by Jupiter, 
they had no foundation for it, as Ammon does not appear “to 
have possessed any of the attributes of Jupiter: but the practice 
of the Greeks would be, at least, no rule for the Syrians, who 
might annex no other idea to the name of Ammon, than that 
of some chief Egyptian God, without denoting any one 2” parti- 
cular. “Auywy seems to be a compound of cham and oon the 
Sun; but is not aspirated, and at p. 114. “Qp and “Ogos ought 
to have been printed also without an aspirate. 

D’Anville, in his Mémoire sur ? Egypte, says, “ J. Cassien, 
(Collat. 7. c. 26.) who had himself visited the very spot, relates, 
that a desert adjacent to Panephysis was inundated by the water of 
the adjacent lakes at the time of a great north wind. I am 
therefore inclined to believe, that Diospolis and Panephysis were 
one and the same city.” p. 93, This situation of the place 
accounts for the Greek name "Eq¢uois, and Esarchaddon might. 
have easily penetrated so far into Egypt. 

Norwich, April 4. 8. 





ON A PHQENICIAN INSCRIPTION; ~~ 
Found in the Island of Malta, 





To tHe Epiror oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Sir, | Have already submitted to the judgment of the public 
my interpretation of the Punic Inscription, which was found at 
Malta, m the sepulcre of Hannibal, the son of Bar-Melek. It is 
my intention, at present, to offer to you some remarks on a Pheeni- 
cian Inscription likewise found in that island, and repeated on two 
different marbles. ‘Vhis Phoenician Inscription is accompanied by 
one in Greek. 

AIONTZIOZKAISAPANINNOI 
SAPATAQNOZTTPIGIHPAKAEI 
APAHTDPET ET. 

Dionysius and Sarapion, sons of Sarapion, Tyrians, to Hercules 
Archegetes. 
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Barthelemy has observed," that it was the frequent practice of 
the Asiatics to bear Greek as well as Onental names. This seems 
to have happened in the case before us. Dionysius and Sarapion 
are called m the Pheenician Inscription Abdasar and Asarshemor. 
The two marbles appear to me to have belonged to two votive 
altars, dedicated by these T'yrians to Hercules Prince, or Leader. 
In fact, Hercules, worshipped under the name of Melkarth, was 
the principal deity of the ‘Tyrians. 

For a considerable time after the discovery of these marbles, 
they seem to have excited little attention: nor was it until the year 
1735. that they became generally known to the learned world by 
the means of M. de Marne. His interpretation of the Phoenician 
Inscription, and the subsequent explanations given of it by Maffei, 
Fourmont, and the authors of a book, intitled, ““ Nouveau Traité 
de Diplomatique,” need not detain us. They are now allowed, 
on all sides, to be erroneous. Let us turn to the more learned 
conjectures, for conjectures they still are, of Barthelemy, Swinton, 
and Bayer. I shall first lay before you the translations of these 
interpreters, and shall then proceed to commient on their several 
readings. 

Barthelemy thus renders the Phoenician words : 

Abdasar, et mon frére Aseremor, fils d’ Aseremor, fils d’ Abdasar, avons 
fait ce ceu @ notre Segneur Melcart,, Divinité tutelare de Tyr. 
Puisse-i-il les bénir, apres les avoir égarés,—ou dans leur route wncertaine. 

Swinton’s version, if T err not, 1s to be found in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions : but not having a’ complete set of the volumes, 
Tt have not been so fortunate as to sedi with it. Barthelemy, how- 
ever, has thus given Swinton’s version in French : 
| Abdasar et son frére Aseremmor, qui est aussi fils d’ Aseremmor, fils 
d’ Abdasar, ont fart unvau ad Melkarth diwinité tutélaire de Tyre: quvil 
les bénisse, ow les fasse prospérer, dans leur tours et retours, ou dans 
leur navigation oblique. 

I have likewise seen some account of Swinton’s Chaldaic read- 
ing of the inscription m Bayer’ s Treatise, “ De la lengua de los 
Fenices.” ‘This last author presents us with the following Latin 
version of the scription : 

Domino nostro Melkartho Tyriorum Deo singulariter consecravere 
serous ejus Abdasar, et frater ejus Asershemor ; uterque jfilius Aser- 
shemoris, filit Abdasaris. Audiat vocem -corum, et continud exaudiat 
eos Melkarthus. | 

Let us now proceed to analyse this curious fragment. 

1. Barthelemy reads the first five letters in Chaldaic characters— 
WTNO—and translates, “ a notre’ Seigneur.” Bayer observes, 
“¢ que falta en esta diccion el vaw final, y aunque el jod, entre las 
i 

1 Mem. de Acad. Tome xxx. hie. 
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dos nunes, porque los Hebros para decir— Domino nostro,— 
escriben y leen YITN9 leadonenu, y muchas veces IYIIN3 
leadoneinu.” | 1 conceive this criticism to be misplaced. The 
Pheenician must have been more nearly allied to the Chaldaic, or 
ancient Syriac, than to the Hebrew. Now the §N in the Chaldaic 
affix $93, noster, is often, (1 might say commonly,) cut off by 
apocope. ‘Che orthography in the inscription is consequently 
correct—J IND by apocope for NIITNO— Domino nostro. 

2. The next six letters answer to mopond, that is, to Melkarth. 
This was the 'Tyrian appellation of Hercules. Selden, (if I recol- 
lect rightly, for I have not his book at hand,) has rendered Meaxap- 
fos into YW—TP9— Dreadful, or mighty King. 1 myself con- 
ceived this title to be YI8—DD, “ King of the land.” This 
inscription proves that we were both wrong, and that Bochart 
came nearest to the truth when he read NP—779, “ King of 
the city.” FP is evidently a contraction for MAP—T0. 

8. The three following letters give us 292, Baal,—a name 
that must be familiar to every one. If this name be not retained, 
I would rather translate it— Lord, Ruler, Leader, &c. than 
“ tutelar God.” It answers to Archegetes m the Greek in- 
scription. | 

4. Barthelemy pretends, that the three next letters make N° 
Tsura, the name of the city which we call Tyre. Swinton and 
Bayer object to this reading, and join the N with the succeeding 
word. ‘Lhey observe, that the name of the city is always spelt 


either 8, or WN, both in the Bible, and on ancient coms. It: 


may be added, that the name is uniformly written WS Tswr, in the 
Syriac and Chaldaic versions. 

With all this, however, I am very far from thinking that Barthe- 
lemy is wrong. It is generally agreed, that the city was called 
Tsur, from IW, or W8, a rock. ‘This word must, then, have once 
existed m the Chaldaic, or ancient Syriac, of which the Phoenician 
was a dialect. Is it not, therefore, highly probable, that the 
Phoenicians would frequently distinguish the rock from which their 
city was named, by the addition of the emphatic aleph? ‘This 
emphutic aleph does not exist in Hebrew; and consequently we 
shall never find NOS for 78 in the Hebrew Scriptures. The 


‘Tyrian coins, which are preserved, are too few in number to decide — 


the question, Besides, the legends on coins seldom contain more 
letters than are absolutely necessary : in them, brevity is elegance. 
The reason, too, seems obvious, why the Chaldaic and Syriac 
translators always preserve the Hebrew orthography. ‘The word 
“3, or WS, a rock, appears to have become obsolete m Syro- 
Chaldaic—even before the Targums were written. I believe, that 
it is to be found only once in the ‘Targum of Jonathan, and not 
at all in that of Onkelos. These writers, therefore, would naturally 
abide by the strict Hebrew orthography of a proper name, which 
Vou. v. No, rm. D 
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might’ not strike them as significant.' The case must have. been 
different among the ancient Phoenicians ; ; aud the word 1, a rock, 
must have been familiar to them, since they thus ddhoniinatéd their 
city from the rock, on which it stood. ‘Their langtage was a dialect 
of ‘the Chaldaic; and they could have been no strangers to the use 
of the emphatic aleph. | conclude, that-they often called the rock 
of ‘Tyre, by emimence, 87 ésura, “ the rock.” 

5. The letter which follows the & 1s the ‘only one; of which 
the power is doubtful im the inscription. It recurs five times. 
Barthelemy makes it ait, Swinton a 1, and Bayer aw. I believe 
Bayer to be right. 

After 878, Barthelemy reads the two next words RIIDY WIN, 
and translates, “ avons fait ce veu.” . After TAy there isa lacuna 
on both marbles; and, as it appears, Barthelemy fills up the vacant 
space with the Chaldaic affix SJ, or the inflection of the verb 
denoting the first person plural. He certainly did right,in adopting 
the Chaldaic rather than the Hebrew inflection ; but I think, that 
the expression 1s not quite” idiomatic. Barthelemy says, that the 
expression VI). 43 is to be found in the Chaldaic paraphrase of 
the Bible. ‘The reference is rather a wide one. ‘There is no doubt 
that “JAY in Chaldaic properly bears the same meaning as WY, 
facere, m1 Hebrew: abundance of examples may be found in 
Daniel. ‘The only passage, however, as far as I recollect, which 
is to the purpose here, is the followmg one in Jonathan’s Targum— 
NIV OT NIV FA PAY] Waya—“ We certainly shall perform 
our vows which we have vowed.” (Jer. xliv. 25.) I should then 
have expected the collocation of words to have been similar to this 
in the mscription, if the sense had been what Barthelemy supposes. 
Invall events, I think we should have had some such expression as 

the Callawanie TIT FY SITY, “ we have per formed the vow, — 
or, WII rm #3793, “we have vowed the vow.” But I object 
chiefly to Barthelemy’ s reading. here, because I find it ampossible 
to consider the disputed letter as any thing else than a W in other 
places where it occurs, and as such | -must, therefore, read it here. 

Swinton, if L do not err, “reads “TION. Of this I can make. 
nothing; but not having his own explanation before me, I shall 
say no more on the subject. 

Bayer purposes to read, &c. VIWION YIN TON TAY TIDY WTI WN, 
and translates, singuluriter consecravere servus ejus Abdasar et 

frater ejus Asershemor, He understands WN to be written for 
WN; nor shall [ deny that this is quite without authority: WX, 
however, is improperly represented by an adverb. If Bayer be 
right i the sense which he gives to the passage, WN should be 
rendered unusguisque. But | cannot think that this assemblage of 
words can be reconciled to the idiom either of the Chaldaic or of 
the Hebrew. Had the winter intended to express the sense which 
Bayer would have him to do, I should have expected him to have 
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named the two men first, and then to have added some such words 
as WN OVI VWI 7. 

6. No further difficulties occur, until we come’to the third tha 
No. 1. where the disputed Jetter agai occurs. Barthelemy. 
hallucinates here. He reads the first four letters 12 77; and his. 
own comment betrays the infelicity of this reading: “ Ors quatre 
lettres,” says he, “ forment une assez grande difficulté : les deux 
Gacnieis key le mot 72, jidius, mais ce mot devroit étre au 
pluniel.  Seroit-ce que parmi les Phéniciens le pluriel avoit été 
quelquefois désigné par Vaddition d’un he et dun nun, &c. 
ou ne seroit-ce pas plutot que ces deux lettres, he et nun, désiz2 
nant le pronom is, tlle, signifieroit qu’ Abdasar} et Aseremor 
n’étoient freres que par adoption | P?? &c. ‘There is nothing im any 
of the cognate dialects to authorise the supposition, that Tal being 
_ placed before a noun in the singular could convert. that singular 
into a plural. The introduction of the Chaldaic pronoun 7, 2s, 
ille, would not put 32 into the plural, and Barthelemy says 3 
ought to be in the plural. 12 1, dle jlius, cannot be read here 
without destroying the syntax. 

Bayer says, that it was frequently the custom for the Pheehicians 
to omit the letters vaw and jod. ‘Thus they wrote DIT for ON, 
&ec. &c. Bayer, therefore, reads (2 W, quasi *33 w — supply- 
ing the two final jods... 1 doubt whether, we can be authorised in 
adding letters which are wanting in the original. Besides, we may: 
suspect, that Bayer’s argument does not ‘apply. In Hebrew we 
often find 0D5% for p> Kings, &c. &c.; but if we had met 
with yy a WwW. for Sy 3 ‘UY, two-sons of Eh, we should 
have considered it as a most singular anomaly in the Hebrew 
language. ‘Tle words, as they stand im the inscription, are 12 7W. 
Can this be reconciled to syntax ? I have nothing to offer upon the 
subject but conjectures. 

It is necessary to recollect, that the Hebrew and. Pheenician: - 
were distinct dialects, ~and consequently that rules, which are 
valid for the Hebrew language, may not be so for the Phoenician. 
This last language must “have been more nearly allied to the Chal- 
daic, or ancient Syriac, than to the Hebrew; but we ought to 
remember, that. all the remaims, which we possess of genuine. 
Chaldaic, are ‘contained ina few chapters in the books of “Daniel 
and Ezra. May it not be even suspected, that what we there call 
genuine Chaldaic, was in some degree Hebraised? Be this. as it 
may, there might have been, and probably were, Phoenician 
expressions, and idioms, for which we’should not be able to account 
by referrmg to the few remnants of the Chaldaic language trans- 
mitted to us by Daniel and Ezra. 

The word 73¥ in Hebrew signifies “to do a thing a second 
time”—iterare. In this word the final 71.does not appear to be. 
radical; and, I believe, that its most ancient form was WW. Thus 
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we have 13") 13W—“ Do it the second time, and they did it the 
second time.” (1 Kings, xvi. 34.) It seems then not unlikely, 
that this ancient root WW was originally a sign simply significant of 
iteration, repetition, duality. ‘The greatest difficulty, however, is 
to account for the subsequent noun being in the singular—t2. 
But im Hebrew, we find alyap a) riyann “ four Kings.” The 
numeral is in the smgular and feminme—the noun im the plural 
and masculine. A grammarian easily explains this apparent ano- 
maly, by observing, that the proper translation 1s really not “ four 
Kings,” but “a quatermon of Kings;” just as we might say, 
** a dozen of Kings,” for “ twelve Kings.” In vulgar English we 
say two pound, five shilling, &c.; and we both say and write, 
‘“* the man weighs ten stone,” and not “ ten stones.” Nor is some- 
thing very like this without example in Hebrew — DOIN IN 
mw mm ow>w. Here we have pretty distinctly “ year” for 
« years.” If I do not forget, Jonathan puts {2 in the singular 
after 7, and translates JIA Ww-W.A AN— “ thy two son,” 
for ‘ thy two sons.” (1 speak from memory ; but see the Targum, 

1 Sam.c. 4.) Upon the whole, then, I am mclined to think, that 
i Pheenicians may have written 12 WwW, where the Hebsiws 
would have written 32 %3W. Most certainly, we must either admit 
this, or give up the inscription as inexplicable. The 12 1 of 
Barthelemy will not construe at all—Swinton’s J2 32 labors under 
the same disadvantage—and if we supply two jods, we quit the 
inscription which has them not. | 

It may be proper now to mention, that [read the two last words 
of the first line YT }W—and translate, “ two marbles.” I am 
aware of all the disputes concerning the word V1; but 1 am 
content to believe with the two Buxtorfs, that it was applied to 
marble, and particularly to Parian marble. Bochart may be right 
in thinking, that it origimally signified “ a pearl.” This, however, 
could scarcely have been its only meaning. I saw one of the 
marbles on which the inscription has been cut, and it seemed to be 
of the finest white marble of Paros. Both the marbles were once 
in. the library at Malta; but one, I believe, has been removed. 

We now come to the last words, which Barthelemy reads — 
Aa7..p D2pyD mI—“ ainsi puisse-t-il les benir aprés les avoir 
écartés.”. He says, that Spy 3 is the participle pihel of the verb 

PY. In the only instance oF the existence of this participle, it 1s in 
pips) It may, however, be in pzhel here ; but then I should thmk 
it must signify either “ perverting, > op rendering crooked, or 
tortuous.” Let us pass this again, and take the sense which the 
translator has given to it. Here, however, we must stop ourselves 
in the career of our indulgence. ‘The Hebrew words are deficient 
in some things which are conveyed in the translation, and which 
help to eke outasense. Doig as much as I can for Barthelemy, 
in taking the sense which he gives to Spy, I must translate the 
words collected by himn—“ thus having ade ee wander he shall 
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bless them.” Now I cannot make this accord with the preceding 
part of the inscription. “ We Abdasar and Aseremor, &c.—have 
made this vow to our Lord Hercules, &c.—thus having made them 
wander he shall bless them.” I do not object to the change of 
persons, because this occurs frequently in the ancient Oriental 
languages; but I think that the last part of the inscription is here 
rendered altogether inconsequent and irrelevant. 

Bayer seems to me to have discovered the true reading ; but 
he proposes very unnecessarily to introduce letters, which are not 
to be found in the origimal—the words there are—DIN Dp yowD. 
Of these words, Bayer gives a long and unfaithful translatiom— 
Audiat vocem eorum, et continud exaudiat eos Metkarthus. He 
proposes to supply YOW and DIP with a vau each. For ,this 
there is no necessity. YIWD is here the infinitive YOW governed by 
the particle 3. No vau is requisite. TAN 2I-AN Wy yows— 
“ when Esau heard the words of his father.” Here the verb is m 
the mfinitive, and is governed by the particle precisely as in the 
inscription. It is to be observed, that this expression 1s entirely 
idiomatic, and so genuine a Hebraism as to render its literal inter- 
pretation impossible, without violating the idiom of every European 
language. Thus. in the inscription the words run literally — 
secundum audire vocem eorum, &c.—Those in Genesis, secundidm 
audire Esau verba patris ejus. Neither is there ‘any necessity for 
supplying DP with a vau; on the contrary its omission is more 
conformable with the Chaldaic orthography. I translate these 
words—“ when he shall have heard their voice, he will bless them.” 
Recurring to the words “IT TW and 72 Ww, I shall not presume 
to deny, that the Phoenicians may have often employed contractions 
in their inscriptions. If, therefore, any of your readers should still 
consider the words above-mentioned as abbreviations for OF Dw 
and for 33 °3¥, (which last two words are i regimen) I shall not 
insist strenuously on my own notion, that the above forms might be 
agreeable to the Phoenician idiom. 

I shall now present you with my Chaldaic and-English versions ; 
and. shall be much obliged to any of your learned readers, who 
will put me right where | have failed. 


[plas (lw seg bya mopoad wd 
“OWIDN UNNI) TONTAY ay 


yow> Tonstoy i sowtox [2 [slow 
oon pop 


To our Lord, to Melkarth ruler of Tyre, Abdasar and my brother 
Asershemor,two sons of Asershemor son of Abdasar, have fabricated two 


a On a Pheenician Luscription. 


marbles. When he (Melkarth) shall have heard their voice he will bless 
them—vr—thus, hearing their voice he will bless them. 
’ IT am, Sir, your humble servant, 


Logie Almond, Perthshire, Dec. 1811. W. DR UM MOND. 


P.S. Perhaps the word which I have rendered fabricated,.might be better 
translated— dedicated, or consecrated to religious worship. 


Fac-simile of the same Inscription found en two different 
marbles in the Island of Malta. 


No. 1. 
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Phoenician Alphabet to accompany the Plate with the 


Inscription. 
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NOTICE OF 
Illustration of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue. 
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Tue Preface contains a Summary of each Chapter. In the 27rst 
and Second Chapters, the Author reviews ‘The principal schemes 
‘‘ of interpretation hitherto adopted for expounding the Eclogue,” 
and shows their insufficiency in the most satisfactory manner. ' 
Here, at the outset, he was under ‘the necessity of pulling down 
‘© old hypotheses, before he could proceed to build up” his own 
fair edifice. . | 

Having cleared the way, he proceeds, in the Third Chapter, 
“ to propound the ¢rue principle, wpon which alone the poem can 
“ be well interpreted ;” viz. by assuming it, not as ‘a prediction 
‘¢ delivered by Virgil himself, in his own person;-but, as the recital 
“¢ of a Prophecy, anciently delivered by the Cumzean Sibyl.” And 
in the Fourth Chapter, (the marrow of the Work) he shows, 
incontestably, by an historical review of the transactions of the 
times, compared with the matter of the Eclogue, that the Cumzan 
prophecy could only have. for its object, Ocravius Casar. 
From the beginning of the Volume to the end of this excellent 
_ Chapter, our guide leads us on in the pleasantest and most 
instructive manner. In fact, he makes Virgil his own interpreter ; 
and the illustration obtained by a collation of the A®neid with the 
Eclogue, is, (as he justly observes) ‘ reciprocal, luminous, and 
complete.” ‘Towards the end of this Fourth Chapter, (page 184.) 
the Author makes an animated and eloquent appeal to his reader: 
«And now let me ask, to whom can it be supposed that Virgil 
“should have conceived the thought of ascribing, at such a 
*¢ period, the splendid honors which he proclaimed in this exulting 
“poem?” &c. To the whole of which appea! 1 give my full 
assent; having no doubt, that ‘the honors of the Eclogue are 
“now restored to their rightful proprietor.” And we subscribe to 
the remark, that «no poet, in that age, would have thought of 
‘¢ ascribing to any individual, unless to Octavius, the circumstances 
“of glory, marked out by Virgil in this poem.” ‘This chapter 
concludes the First Part of the work. : 

Had our author closed his Argument here, only adding the 
last Chapter, (in which he investigates the sources from whence 
Virgil derived the notions which he combined in this poem,) we 
should have regarded the book as a finished performance, intitling 
- him to the thanks and praises of every admirer of Virgil. But 
he does not stop here, he goes on to attempt much more; even to 
unveil “ the very particular and minute allusions, by which Virgil 
‘has connected this poem with the personal circumstances of 
‘* Octavius.” . | 
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This Second part comprises the Fifth and Sixth Chapters. 
His reasoning here is perfectly new. It is founded on the princi- 
ples of Astrology as they were then understood, and applied by 
the professors of that science, which principles are come down to 
us in a poem of Manilius, intitled /stronomicon, Virgil’s ancient 
Biographer had said, « ‘The Fourth Eclogue is a Birth-day Poem.” 
No commentator having ever examined it under that character, 
our author enters on the arduous task, to prove, “that it is in all 
“¢ strictness, a Birth-day poem, and founded on the particular 
“ nativity of Octavius; containing allusions to the Astrological 
«character of his birth.” 

He brings authorities to show, that the science aE nativities, and 
of the sidereal influences on them, was at that time much in vogue, 
that Virgil «applied himself, as a favorite pursuit, to the study 
‘¢ of the Mathematics, which in that age included the Science of 
6‘ Nativities ;” and that Octavius took ‘¢a very warm interest in 
« declaring the configuration of the stars under which he was 
«‘ born.” From these facts, it appears very probable, (he thinks) 
that Virgil, to gratify his patron, in honor of whom this poem was 
composed, might weave into it such allusions; and, convinced 
that he has actually done’ so, he proceeds to develope them, one 
by one, very circumstantially. In these two Chapters, he prose- 
cutes his plan with perseverance and ingenuity; displaying an 
accurate historical knowledge of that interesting period, which he 
applies, with great skill and sagacity, to the illustration of his 
subject. In the 27fth Chapter, all the particulars relative to the 
birth of Octavius, and the signs presiding over it, are scrutinised 
and detailed ; and in the Sixth, the whole matter of the Eclogue 
is compared with the Nativity before described, and the allusions 
are distinctly pointed out. 

That the learned author has. been equally successful in this, as 
in the former part, we will not venture to affirm. Indeed, from 
the nature of the arguments here used, it could hardly be expected 
that they should be equally convincing. One finds, at first, some 
difficulty in believing, that Virgil would introduce into an Eclogue 
such obscure references, as must be unintelligible, at the time, 
to most of his readers. However, after repeated perusals of these 
Chapters, we are satisfied that many of the allusions are well 
founded, and were probably designed by the poet. Yet even now, 
the poem itself does not readily and naturally suggest those allu- 
sions. But this may be owing, partly to the novelty of this mode 
of interpre and partly to the prejudices just mentioned. 

In the Seventh Chapter, which crowns the work, the author 
inquires, “ from what sources Virgil derived those conceptions, 
“which induced him to represent Octavius as @ predicted 
“ Monarch, who should subdue and rule the whole earth ;—as a 
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« Divine Sovereign, who should govern and renovate the World?” 
The Observations and reasonings on this subject are every where 
sagaclous and judicious, and carry conviction with them. It isa 
very interesting chapter, and will afford the reader peculiar 


satisfaction. 
‘Nov. 1811. Tam, &c.. RK 








JUSTI LIPSIIT IN SENECH HIPPOLYTUM 
ANIMADVERSIONES. 


EPHEMERIDIS CLASSIC® EDITORI §S. 
TIT. I. 


JUSTI LIPSIT animadversiones in decem illas tragcedias, que 
hactenus sub Senecze nomine lucem viderunt, perraras hisce 
temporibus, et nusquam‘feré nisi in posthumis cl. illius viri 
operibus reperiendas, tibi ceterisque literarum humaniorum amatori- 
bus, tanquam cis madryyeveoiavyy committimus. Multz illic emen- 
dationes extant pulcherrime, observationesque rei critice vel 
egregic peritis dignissime. In singulam fabulam lucubrationes 
ejus singulatim in animo est proferre ; ut neque hac in parte zequo 
plus singulis temporibus expatiemur, neque sit cur nausea quadam 
ob nimiam de eadem re prolixitatem lectores afliciantur. His igi- 
tur peractis, ad calcem sequentur, quve de scrzptore harum fabu- 
larum excogitaverit Lipsius; postmodo, observationibus nostris 
quibusdam ,adjectis, é preecedentibus oriundis, coronidem huic rei 
imponemus. Vale; etnobiscum, ut tecum nos, consentias. 


Londini, prid. Cal. Jan. mpcccxt. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
Qua tamen fabula, veteri meo libro PHASDRA inscribitur: neque 
nulla de causa. 


V.13.] Ube per glacies lenis Ilissus, 
Ubi Meander super aquaies 
Labitur agros. 

De Attica sermo. Ubiigitur in ea glacies, aut fluvii glaciati? Ambigo. Annon, 
per glareas ? Contracta in dissyllabam voce, ob versum. Ut velit Llissum per 
scrupos et saxa, volvi, Mandrum per equabiles arenas. Videatur. Nisi 
vitium tamen majus nonnullo indicio libroram. Nam meo’ ecce! totus ille se- 
cundus versus abest : idque, cm bis in eo (nescio quo casu) scriptus primus hic 
Actus. Ab editione prisca, abest totus primus: in qua Melanes etiam est, 
non Meander. Cogita, nam cauté hee me scribere vides. 





3 MSS. Par, 
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V. 163.]. Quid pena preesens conscius noctis paoor ? 
Bene. Nam nocte plerumque inguietati scelerum memoria. .Tamen meo est, 
mentis pavor ; non minus recteé. , 


V 237-5 (NUTR: Resasted ille, segue tractandum. dabit 2 
Hee cum AG? av Nutrici tribuuntur. Nolim. Ego Phedram ea dicere 
velim, sed affrmantem, non rogantem. At huic versui personam Nutrici de- 
derim: NUTR. Tibi ponet odium. $ 
. 262.] Pro castitatis vindicem armemus manunt. 
Nec te placet in Nutrices Da Phaedra: et obiter corrige, pro castitate> 
Mori enim illa preoptat, quam pudorem violare. Quod tamen impedit Nutrix, 
que mihi jam dicat, NUTR. Sic te senectus nostra. : 


V. 277.|  Iste lascivus puer, acré nitens. 
‘Malim, acrenidens. Faliaci quodam risu, Cupido, Statim, moderatur arcu: 
ex veteri. 


V. 286.] ‘Queque ad occasus jacet ora seros. 
Probé, nescio an vere. Liber arguit:' Queque ad Hesperias jacet ora metas. 
Nec moveor, quod versus non ad Grammaticam legem. Permutat enim inter- 
dum pedes hic poeta; ut mox; Si que Parrhasie elacialis urse. Ita enim liber. 


V. 305.] Perque fraternos, mala regna, fluctus. 
Vetus ;* nova regna. Jovi nova; cui regnum ceeli. 


. V. 332.] - - - - quaque etherio 
Candida mundo sidera currunt. 
Idem, quaque per ipsum Candida mundum. Interpolarunt ii, quibus mundum 
a7zAwe pro celo dici, et novum erat. 


V. 358.]  Altriz profarz, quid feras? Quonam an loco est ? 
Actiis secundi hoc initium, sed plane Toupee NOY OV Quid enim roget Phedra de 
successu alloquii, clm vix digressa ab ea nutrix? Sed nec sequentia ad hance 
mentem. Liquet mihi transpositum versiculum, et infra alibi inserendum : ac 
mirum ni illic, ubi Phaedra ad adspectum Nutricis in hee decoré erumpat: tum 
denique viso etiam Hippolyto, concidat. Suffici igitur censeam post v. 584. vide. 


_ V. 368.] Nec se quieti reddit. 
Vetus,? Nune se. Dat quidem se quieti; sed illa non admittit. 
V. 403.] NUTR. Depone questus, non levat miseros dolor, 
Regina. Sevis ecqus est flammis modus ? 
Agreste placa virginis numen Dee. 


Ausim fee trajicere: sic; NUTR. Regina sevis ecquis est flammis modus ?+ 
Sepone questus: non levat miseros dolor. Agresté placa virginis. Res suadet. 


V. 444.] Mentem relaxa. Moribus festis facem 
Attolle. , 
Liber, noctibus festis. Quod valdé approbo ; et scio hee dici de nocturnis sa- 
cris Trivie. Propertius: 
Cum videt accensis devotam currere tedis 
Innemus, et Trivia lumina ferre Dew. 
V. 512.] - - - - sive fons largus citas 
Diffundit undas. 
Idem; Defundit ; aptits. 
V. 520.) - - - sz celer somnus premit é 


Secura duro membra versantemthoro. 
Idem ; certior somnus ; et, versantur thoro. 


» 





™MS. ©*MS. Par. 3MSS.Ald. Par.Lugd. + MS. Par. Lugd. 
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V. 531] ----- non vasto aggere 
_  Crebraque turre cinverant urbes lacus. 
Lacus interpretantur Fossas, quibus urbes cincte. Cur librum non magis au- 
diam,’ /atus scribentem? Urbes enim sibi latus cingunt et claudunt aggeribus 
murernum et turribus. , , 


» V. 592.) Cur dulce munus reddite lucis fugis? - 
Aude, anime, tenta. 


Personis hec variari placeat: HIPPOL. Cur dulce mr. l. fugis? PHA. 
Aude anime. 


V. 605.] Vos testur omnes celites hoc quod volo. 
HIPP. Animusne cupiens aliqued effari nequit ? 

Fallor, aut bone lectionis et sententize mihi liber auctor: *Vos t. 0. c. hoc quod 
volo Me nolie. HIPP. animusne cupiens aliquid effari nequit? Phaedra aperire 
_ amorem cupiens, vim ejus primo aperit. Et, Dii mihi testes, inquit, cupere me 
quod non cupio, velle quod nolo. Sed adigit sevus et invictus-ille Deus. Ni- 
mium sane hec bona. Sed versus, inquies, spernit. . Jam ante monui, inseri 
interdum dimidiatos istos versiculos, sententia poscente, nec sine graviorum va- 
tum exemplo. Quod si concinnare tamen versus placet: deleam 73 aliquid: et 
legam cuptdus, non cupiens. . 

V. 619.] Muliebre non est, regna tutart patris. 

Germanum credo,? tuéart urbium : ut in libro. 

Ve 62t,] Cives paterno fortis imperio rege : 
_ Stnut recantam supplicem ac servam rege. 

Lege € scripto,> ac servamtege. Preivit Regendi verbum : et jucunda parane- 
masia Tegendi subdit. Haud paulo aptits ad Phaedra mentem et votum, 

V. 658.] Et genitor in te torvus, et torve tamen 
Pars aliqua matris. 
Credo veritis,® in te totus, fide libri. _ 
V. 768.]  Languescunt folio lilia pallido. . 
Inserta vocula vetus, wt lilia, recté. 
V. 783.] Lascive nemorum multivage Dee, 
Pares quas Dryadas montivagt petunt. 

Dic verum. He&c capis? Non puto. Liber meus, Panasque Driades montivagos, 

Emendo, Panas que Dryades montivagos. Mens et ordo verborum: Te, Hippo- 


lyte, lascive Dez petent ob tuam hance formam: ille ipse Dryades, que Panas 
et Satyros solite furtim petere. 


V. 823.] Deformis seni limina transeat. 


Hoc sané aptum, et, puto, verum. Quid scriptura tamen vetus vult, senii 
monstret imaginem ? 


V. 826.] In scelere querié crine lacerato fidem. 
Emendant, 7et scelere. Meo fuit, Im scelera. Quod yaldé probo. Etsi deletam 
id et repostum. En scela? quod ipsum haud spernam, detestandi et admirandi 
quadam forma. . 


V. 852.) Et amine in ipso wasta lamentatio. 
E veteri, In limine ipso’ mesta. Optime. 
V. 974.) - - - hominum nimiim 
Securus, ades non solicitus 
Prodesse bonis, nocuisse malis ? 





™MSS. 7 Ort. ?MS. 4[* Lege receptam.”] *MSS. © Lugd. 7 MS. 
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Opinor scribendum, Securus audis. Cur tu, O! magne Deus, inquit, cim 
cetera mundi cures et dirigas, culparis tamen et aadis, securus hominum? Nam 
vetus et solita hee deblateratio in Deum. 


V. 1022.] Latuere “‘nube numen Epidauri Dei. 

Hoc perplexunt vetus evolvet, é quo scribe: Latuere rupes numen. Tle rupes, 
inquit, quas _Aésculapius insidet, latuére pre alto hoc fluctu; ab Euripide est, 
qui hac i ipsa in-re: 

"Expumre 8 "IoO.av nab merpeey AguAnTLOU. 


{‘‘ Hippol. 1209.”] 


V. 1045.] Longum rubenti spargitur succo latus. 
Veteri, fucco: ego, fuco, 


. 1063.] *Torvusque currus ante trepidantes stetit. 
Quis Torvus? Moles? Nam id precessit. Orbili, tuam fidem. Noster, Torva- 
gue: ad Grammaticam, non ad versum. Lege, Torvumque. 


V. 1128.] Admota etheris culmina sedibus 


Duros excipiunt Notos. 
Versum imple é libro: Euros excipiunt, excipiunt Notos. 


V. 1176.) <Animdque memet pariter et scelere exuam. 
Liber, Animaque me feedam pariter. Quid hoc monstri? Eruo, ‘et scio scriptum 


fuisse, Animaque Phedram pariter, Sane hec sui compellatio haud paulo va- 
lidior ad affectum. 


V: 1195.] Mucrone pectus zmpium justo patet. 


Possit videri illisimile, Esuriente leone ex ore exsculpere predam. Et que talia. 
‘Tamen vereor ut verius sit, justo pete. 


V. 1271.) En! hec suprema vota genitoris cape. 
Vetus, Et hec suprema* dona. Veré. 


V. 1275.] At vos per agros corporis partes vagas 
Acquarite. 
Idem, Inquirite. Aut hoc verum, aut magis Anquirite. 


[‘‘ Accedent proximé Lipsii animadversiones in THEBAIDA.”] 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL eth 
Sir, : 


I SEND you these observations on Jeremiah xx. 7. 
in compliance with the invitation of your correspondent Jarchi. 
If they do not in some degree satisfy his mind on the passage, they 
may perhaps assist his further criticism on the verse. The seventh 
verse is as follows in our Bible: “ O Lord, thou hast deceived me, 
and [ was deceived: thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed, 
I am in derision daily, every one mocketh me.” 

I would premise, that Jeremiah had been prophesying the cap- 
tivity of Judah for its sm. Pashur, the son of Imner, priest and 





* MSS. Et torva, Del Rio Taurusque. ? MSS, 
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chief governor in the house of the Lord, had put Jeremiah in 
ward for this his prophecy, urging, no doubt, that he was pro- 
phesying a falsity: the next day the prophet is brought forth by 
Pashur, but changes not his prophecy. Pashur had, as it appears, 
prophesied prosperity to Judah, and had given out that Jeremiah 
was a false prophet, and was deceiving the people: on this ac- 
count, the special prophecy in the 6th verse is delivered against 
Pashur. 

V.6. “And thou Pashur, and all that dwell in thine house, 
shall go into captivity : and thou shalt go to Babylon, and there thou 
shalt die, and shalt be buried there, thou and all thy friends to 
whom thou hast prophesied hes. Saying, 7. Jehovah, thou hast 
deceived me, and I deceive: thou strengthened me and thou pre- 
vailest: I am in derision daily, every one mocketh me. 8. But 
of my sufficiency I will speak—lI will shout out violence, and I 
will cry out desolation. But the Lord of Jehovah was my re- 
proach and derision daily: 9. and I said [ will not make mention 
of it, nor speak any more in his name. But his word was in mine 
heart, as a burning fire shut up in my bones. Then I was weary 
with forbearing, and I could not hold. 10. For I heard the cal- 
umny of the many. Fear on every side. Report, say they, and 
we will prove him. All my familiars watched for my halting, 
saying, peradventure he may be deceived, and we shall prevail 
against him, and shall take our revenge of him. 11. But Jeho- 
vah was with me as a stout combatant: therefore my persecutors 
shall stumble.” ‘The 7th and 8th verses may be thus paraphrased. 

Pashur says, that “ thou, Jehovah, hast deceived me, and that 
I deceive. But on the contrary, thou hast strengthened me, and 
hast prevailed. Though Lam m dension daily and every one 
mocketh me, as a deceitful prophet; yet while [I am able, I will 
utter: [ will shout out violence, and L wil cry out desolation. 
But the word of Jehovah continuing to be my reproach and my 
daily derision, I said, pettishly, 1 will throw up my office, and 
will prophesy no more m his name. But his word being m my 
heart like a burning fire, I could not keep my purpose.” Com- 
pare together the first part of the 7th v. and the last part of the 
10th. See also the first book of Kings. c. xxi. v. 21. 22. 

I have the honor to be, your’s, &c. WV. 


SS 
Remarks on Mr. Bellamy, and the absolute Integrity of the 
Hebrew Text. 
& ee pe = 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL» 


SIR, Ix has often surprised me, that some critics of the 
present day, if we may judge from their silence, so willingly 
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admit, that the received text of the. New Testament stands in 
need of revision, while they assert the absolute purity and inte- 
erity of the Old. 

An unprejudiced observer might justly mquire, what peculiar 
circumstances have preserved the Jewish Secriptyres, in preference 
to the Christian, from the ordinary casualties of copyists, and the 
corrosions of time. If the assumed fact be resolved imto divine 
interposition, (and what but a continued series of miracles could 
effect it?) is it supposable, that the author of Revelation should 
exert his almighty power to-defend the law of Moses and the 
writings of the prophets from every mistake; while the gospels 
and the epistles, that contained the life and doctrines of the Mes- 
siah, of whom Moses spake, and to whom the prophets gave 
witness, were left to the ravages of time, and the carelessness of 
transcribers, in common with the works of all other ancient 
writers?» How happens it, then, that there are yet those amongst 
the learned, who perhaps. will not object to an alteration in the 
Greek original of the one Testament, on the authority of versions 
and MSS. yet would show themselyes indignant at even the sup- 
position of a fauJt in the printed Hebrew copy of the more ancient 
part of the same volume? There are some circumstances that may 
in a measure account for, though they cannot justify, this want of 
consistency. ‘The little attention, that till lately had been paid to 
the Hebrew, the corrupt ialanadidal sources, from which the 
knowledge of the first Hebraists was derived: their want of 
acquaintance with MSS. which have since been collated, and this 
wonderful dogma of uniformity first propagated by the ‘Talmu- 
dists, having been received with implicit faith by their disciples 
almost to our days, have contributed to keep men from a know- 
_ ledge of the real state of the case. Whilst the almost universal 
_ study of the Greek, the earnest application of most learned men to 
the critical study of the New Testament, the frequent collation of 
MSS. the knowledge of the age of the received text, and the 
absence of foolish prejudices, learnt from Jewish fables, and 
zealously transmitted from age to age, have discovered to us the 
true state of the Greek text, and taught us to use the proper 
methods for ascertaining the wods of Christ and his apostles. 

These remarks, Sir, were suggested by reading Mr. Bellamy’s 
Critique on Dr. S. Clarke’s “Hebrew-Criticism.” Most sincerely 
I admire your correspondent’s earnestness in the defence of divine 
truth, and while I am equally surprised with him that a clergyman 
should be inattentive to the cause, which his profession and 
principles teach him to defend, [I hope that he will ever zealously 
aud successfully oppose all such Christian, as well as. Deiostical, 
enemies of the religion of Jesus. , 

I am only sorry “that his pages should have been stained with 
uncandid, and, |. fear I may say, abusive treatment of Kennicott 
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and De Rossi. Many that admire them, know nothing of the per- 
sonal character of those eminent men ; but the work which Dr. K. 
has left behind him, they esteem the lasting monument of his praise. 
Yet in Mr. B’s opinion, those generally approved critics were “ mere 
innovators,” ‘ superficial scholars,” ‘ altogether unqualified,” and 
“ but mere pretenders to a critical knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage,” p. 631. These are strong expressions, and a writer had 
need produce something more satisfactory than his own assertion, 
or a reference to Mr. Bate’s book, before such description can be 
credited. Not to mention how grossly such a charge insults the 
learned University, who designated Dr. Kennicott to this work; 
and patronised him in it, as a scholar perfectly competent. for. the 
undertaking, is it, Sir, just or honorable in your, correspondent to 
place Dr. Clarke and Dr. Kennicott on a level, and represent 
them as pursuing the same plan, “ substituting one letter for ano+ 
ther,” “ one word for another,” &c, p. 631. Dr. C. from. his 
account asserts, that 4)? is a gloss in Gen. 49. 13. and that in 
v. 18. MI ONI may be tacitly omitted in any place; and this 
merely from Dr. C’s own conjecture; and supported by no. ver- 
sions or various readings: ‘but will Mr. Bellamy say that Dr, 
Kennicott’s publication consists of corrections. similar to. these! 
Has your correspondent never heard of such things as various 
readmgs? Does he know that there are other MSS. besides those 
from which the received text was taken? Is he unacquainted with 
any independent sources of authority, as the Septuagint, the Sama- 
ritan, the Syriac, and the Targums?! (and it.is from these that Dr. 
KX. has made his collection), or is he prepared to state and to 
prove, that the present printed text is taken from MSS. that were 
either the autographs of Moses and the prophets, or else exact 
copies of them; and that the versions, and all MSS. where they 
differ from_it, are erroneous? If he is not, then Dr. K. and De 
tossi have done the Christian world essential service by publishing 
the various readings of so many Hebrew MSS. and Biblical Criti- 
cism is greatly indebted to their exertions. Fer.such noble and 
disinterested services as these, are they to be called innovators? I 
have not yet heard that Dr. Griesbach has been called an innovator, 
or that his suggestions of amendment in the Greek original, grounded 
on various readings, have been deemed -“ undigested fancies :” 
yet he has dared to do what Dr. K. never assumed. Dr. K. printed 
the text of the Old ‘Testament as. it stood in Vander Hooght’s edi- 
tion, and placed the various readings at the bottom of the page, 
without even giving his opinion which was the true reading. | Dr. 
Griesbach, on the other hand, examined the received text of the New 


Testament, and where its readings differed from those of the most* 


ancient MSS. and versions, he cashiered them as spurious, and 
admitted the most ancient. and valuable into the body of the text; 
justly supposing, that the nearer MSS. approach Apostolic times, 


the more likely are they to possess Apostolic readings. What 
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would Mr. Bellamy have said had Dr. G. thus treated his favorite 
text of the Old Testament? but your correspondent steps m and 
authoritatively declares, “ I do maintain, and can prove, the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text.” I should feel myself 
indebted to Mr. B. if he would explain what he means by the 
“ absolute integrity of the Hebrew text.” Does he understand 
that the printed text is free from all mistakes? If he does, let a 
few instances suffice to answer him— 

i. the printed Text is at variance with Mr. Bellamy. 

Mr. B. has rightly informed us, that the meaning of the word 
“YON is, he sain, No.tv. p.851. [fhe will turn to Gen. iv.8. he will 
find ymN Sam ON PD ADN and “ Cain said to Abel his bro- 
ther ;” but what did he say? The Hebrew is silent. The Sama- 
ritan and LX.X. add Mw M352 « let us go out into the field.” 
With this addition, the words following possess consistency : “ And 
it came to pass, when they were in the field,” &c. 

i. The printed text 1s at variance with quotations in the New 
Testament from ancient prophecy. | 

An instance of this occurs in Psalm x1. 7. % m3 ON 
translated ‘‘ my ears hast thou opened,’ compared with Hebrews, 
x. 5. couce 08 xarypticw wor. And surely, if common sense, the 
connexion, the structure of the sentence, and the evidence of the 
LXX. and New Testament are to be regarded, this one mstance 
is a strong proof of the faultiness, if not of the corruption, of the 
present text, unless Mr. B. will assert that all these should be 
sacrificed, when they oppose his beloved hypothesis of the purity 
of the Hebrew text. 

i. The printed text is in opposition to MSS. in the hands of 
both Jews and Christians in the time of Origen. 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, will readily suppose that I refer to 
Isaiah li. S. where our present copies read > YI My pws 
while Origen and the Jews of his time indubitably read 
Nyva>. I cannot place the argument in a clearer light than by 
transcribing the words of Dr. Kennicott, though Mr. B. so 
heartily despises him as a rash immovator.— Origen, after having 
quoted at large this prophecy concerning the Messiah, tells us, 
that having once made use of this passage, m a dispute agamst 
some that were accounted wise among the Jews, one of them 
replied, that the words did not mean one man, but one people, the 
Jews, who were smitten of God, and dispersed among the Gentiles 
for their conversion ; that he then urged many parts of this pro- 
phecy, to show the absurdity of this interpretation, and that he 
seemed to press them the hardest by this sentence ; ‘ for the trans- 

“gression of my people was he smitten to death.’ Now as Origen, 
the author of the Hexapla, must have understood Hebrew, we 
cannot suppose that he would have urged this last text as so deci- 
sive, if the Greek version had not agreed here with the Hebrew 
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text; nor that these wise Jews would have been at all distressed 
by this quotation, unless the Hebrew text had read agreeably to 
the words to death, on which the argument principally depended; 
for by quoting it immediately, they would have triumphed over 
him, and reprobated his Greek version. ‘This, whenever they 
could do it, was their constant practice in their disputes with the 
Christians. Origen himself, who laboriously compared the He- 
brew text with the Septuagint, has recorded the necessity of argu- 
ing with the Jews, from such passages only, as were in the Sep- 
tuagint agreeable to the Hebrew. Wherefore, as Origen had 
carefully compared the Greek version of the Septuagint with the 
Hebrew text; and as he puzzled and confounded the learned 
Jews, by urging upon them the reading ‘ to death,’ m this place, 
it seems almost impossible not to conclude both from Origen’s 
argument, and the silence of tis Jewish adversaries, that the 
Hebrew text at that time actually had the word agreeably to the 
version of the Seventy.” And if such is the conclusion, if such 
was the reading of that time, alas! for the absolute integrity of 
the Hebrew text of this day. | ; 

Once more, iv. The printed Hebrew text is opposed to itself. 

Many, very many examplés could be adduced; but two shall 
suffice. ‘The first arises from a comparison of a song of David, 
preserved im the 22d chapter of the second book of Samuel, and 
in the 18th Psalm. There can be no doubt of their once bein 
alike, but now, as Dr. Gerard says, in his Elements of Biblical 
Criticism, there are near 130 variations, many of them plain cor- 
ruptions, and many removed by the authority of MSS. one of 
them may serve as a specimen of the rest. 

In 2 Sam. xxi. 11. you read MY) 513 Sy NW and he was seen 
upon the wings of the wind, while in the Psalm it 1s NW) and he 
did fly. 

The othey instance is that, which first excited doubts m Dr. 
Kennicott’s mind of the purity and strict integrity of the received 
text. - 

It is the enumeration of the names of David’s mighty men, and 
their actions given in the 2 Sam. xxiil. 8.—to the end. . These 
two accounts of the same persons differ widely in the names of the 
characters which they celebrate, and indicate, not the dictates of 
unerring wisdom, but the mistakes of careless or ignorant trans- 
cribers.. "Phe most inattentive perusal of the passages will set. the 
argument in the clearest light. 

Now let Mr. Bellamy say, Are these mistakes or are they 
not? If he acknowledges that they are, what signifies it, 
whether they have crept into the text by accident, or been 
foisted in by wilful corruption? If he denies that they 
are mistakes—on him devolves the proof that they are the 
true readings: on him devolves the reconciliation of such 

Vou.yv. No. rx. E 
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contending passages (“ hard task, I ween !”) Will Mr. B. intrench 
himself within the emendations of the Masorites! let me ask him, 
have they noticed all the ‘difficulties? have they settled every 
various reading ? or if they have, are we to bow with submission 
to those unchristian and. many unknown doctors? Is the right of 
private judgment denied us in Hebrew literature, or is the dogma 
of implicit faith in those ‘“ we know not whom,” again to be intro- 
duced? Rather have we not advantages far superior to theirs for 
ascertaining the genuineness of the text? If amongst Hebrew 
critics of the present day, an equal stock of patience cannot be 
found, to count all the letters of the Bible, and of every book 
separately ; and to invent mysteries in letters square and round, 
open and shut, yet 1 doubt not there is a far richer share of learn- 
ing, divested of absurd prejudices, and directed to the noblest 
objects. Nor ought it to be forgotten that we are possessed of a 
great number of MSS. and versions, which it would be madness to 
suppose that the Masorites had before them; whilst they equally 
with ourselves were deprived of the autographs of the writers, the 
possession of which would alone have entitled them to our venera- 
tion and obedience. Rejoicing, Sir, in Mr. B’s. love to the truth, 
and in his exertions for “ the faith once delivered to the Saints,” I 
have only to regret that he evinces so little candor towards those 
who differ from him. It is much to be lamented, that a dissonance 
of opinion on any subject, but especially on. such subjects as 
these, which destroy not the obligations of friendship, nor the 
comforts of society, nor the commands of religion, should excite 
unamiable feelings in the breast. Most sincerely do I wish, that 
for their own honor and peace, disputants would learn to possess 
the feelings, and imbibe the spirit, which Augustine manifested in 
the words with which I shall conclude this paper. 

Quisquis hac legit, ubi pariter certus est, pergat mecum; ubi 
pariter hesitat, querat mecum ; ubi errorem suum cognoscit, redeat 
ad me; ubi meum, revocet me. 


I am, Sir, Your’s, 


April, 1811. . W.N. 


P.S, Could you not, Sir, afford Mr. B. an opportunity of 
_ proving (which he so earnestly desires, page 163.) “ that it 1s not 
possible to pronounce a single word in Hebrew, without those 
original Oriental vowels, which those who reject them call 
points : gi 
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AUCTORE JUL. CESARE BULENGERO. 





NO. I. 


PROLUSIO. 
De alec ludo. 


IN cone homines, neque bruta, in perpetua corporis, et animi conten- 
tione esse possunt, non magis quam fides in cithara, aut nervus in arcu. 
Ided lusu egent. Ludunt inter se catuli, equulei, leunculi, ludunt in 
aquis pisces, ludunt homines labore fracti, et aliquid remittunt, ut 
animos reficiant. Sed in lusu modus, ut in ceteris rebus, tenendus: est. 
Alea pené ubique vetita. Cicer, 2. Philipp. de Antonio agens homi- 
nem omnium nequissimum, qui non dubitaret vel in foro alea ludere. 
Idem ait Antonium lege, qua est de alea, condemnatum., Alea tole- 
randa fuit in Augusto sene, quam remissionis causa sumeret. Forum, 
inquit, aleatorium calfecimusapud Suetonium. Germani aleam inter 
seria sobrii exercent, tanta lucrandi, perdendive, temeritate, ut cum 
omnia defecerint, extremo, ac novissimo jactu, de libertate, ac corpore 
contendant, ait Tacitus lb. de“morib. Germanor. Victus voluntariam 
servitutem adit, quamvis junior, quamvis robustior, alligari se, ac 
venire patitur. Ea est in re prava pervicacia, fidem ipsi vocant. S. 
Ambrosius de Tobia cap. 11. pertinax alez studium Hunnis attribuit. 
Ferunt Hunnos, ctim sine legibus vivant, alez solius legibus obedire, 
in procinctu ludere, tesseras simul, et arma portare, et plures suis, quam 
hostilibus ictibus interire, frequenter autem tanto ardore rapi, ut cum 
ea, que sola magna exstimant, arma victus tradiderit, ad unum alee 
jactum vitam suam potestati vel victoris, vel foeneratoris addicant. 
Laértius 2b. 3. Plato adolescentem, quod aled lusisset, graviter ceci- 
dit. Ctm autem quidam diceret: Ita sevis ob rem parvi momenti? 
Respondit : Res paryi momenti non est malis assuescere. Chilo Laco 
missus Corinihum, ut feedus cum Corinthiis feriret, incidit in Principes 
alea ludentes, abscedit, aitque: Absit, ut Spartani cum aleatoribus 
societatem ineant. Elibertino Concilio can. 79. Qui ludit alea, coetu 
piorum movetur. Rome tesseris, aut talis lusere. Horatius: 


Postquam te talos, Aule, nucesque, 
Ferre sinu laxo vidi. 








Martialis : 
* Uncetis falcifert senis diebus, 
Regnator quibus imperat fritillus. 
Persius : . 
Anguste collo siting Orce. 

Hegesilochus, qudd talis luderet, & Rhodiis in exsilium pulsus est. 
Fugienda alea, quia, ut S, Basilius lib. 7. Exaémer. em) Toig x0 Bors Gonot, 
xa) Orrovernias Karstrat, nob Piro onarias woives. In tesserarum ludo 
Juramenta, contentrones moleste, avar itaee dolores exrstunt. Aristoteles 
ib, 4, Nicomach, 6 piv xvBevrys, xas 4 Awmodurns, nal Oo AygTyS Tuy 
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dvehevicowy siolv. alonpoxeodass yao ane Twy PlAwy uscdalvouely, ols oH 
Ordovas. Aleator, fur, latro, sunt illiberales ; turpe lucrum sectantur, 
ciim ab amicis lucrum captent, quibus dare oportuit. Rome pueri etiam 
aleé ludebant. Horatius 7b. 3. carm. 

Nescit equo rudis, Herere ingenuus puer, 

Venarique timet, ludere doctior, 

Seu Grecojubeas trocho, 

Seu mavis vetitd legibus alea. 

Leg. 8. Cod. de aleatorib. Alearum usus antiqua res est, et extra 
operas pugnatorias concessa. Vertim pro tempore abiit in lacrymas, 
&c. Vide lib. 11. Pandectar. tit. de alea, ib. 1. Ea co€rcitio perti- 
nuit ad Aidiles. Martialis lb. 5. 

Jam tristis nucibus puer relictis, 
Clamoso revocatur a magistro, 
Et blando malé perditus fritilio 
Aedilem rogat udus ubeator. 
Ovidius 2. Tristium : 
Sunt aliis scripte, quibus alea luditur, artes : 
Hee est ad vestros non leve crimen avos, 
Quique alii lusus, nec enim nunc persequar omnes, 
Perdere rem caram tempora nostra solent. 

Seneca: Aleator quanto in arte melior est, tanto est nequior. Lib. ult. 
C. de Religios. Nulla est major occasio depravandi animi, quam 
ludus passim immodicus, ad perniciem omnium rerum,  Sidonius 
lib. 1. epistol. de Theodorico spectante eos, qui alea ludunt, aut ludente : 
Theodoricus, inquit, Rex Gotthorum in bonis jactibus tacet, in malis 
ridet, in neutris irascitur, in utrisque philosophatur. Aled ludebant 
senes. Suetonius an Aug usto, cap. 71. Inter conam lusimus VEouyTi- 
«ws heri, et hodie. Apud Ciceronem de senectute, Cato ait: Nobis 
relinquant talos, et tesseras, qui senes sumus. Sidonius (7b. 1. epast. 8. 
Student pilze senes, ales juvenes, preter morem. Vetus Gloss. xorrior7s, 
aleator, aleo, qui afeam ludit. Julius Firmicus @b. 8. cap. 25. Aleones. 
Aleatorium erat prope spheristerium, ubi aleatores talis ludebant, et 
pila ludo fessi vires ye vio Sidonius epist. 9. et 11. lib. 8. epist. 
17. ib. 5.. Horatius 2b. 2. satyr.7. Volaverium quemdam comme- 
morat, qui cim chiragré perpetud laboraret, hominem mercede diurna 
conductum payit, qui pro se tolleret, et in pyrgum talos mitteret. 
qui pro se tolleret, atque 

Mitteret in pyrgum talos, merce diurna 
Conductum pavit. 

Jovius ib. 29. Histor. Philibertum Arausionensem Caroli V. Lega- 
tum Florentiam obsedisse ait, et omnia militum stipendia alea perdi- 
disse ; quare infecta re abscedere coactum pre dolore obiisse. Omnes 
ludos improbat Tertullianus 2b. de Spect. Ludi etsi minore cura per 
provincias pro minoribus viribus administrantur, tamen omnes illuc 
deputandi sunt, unde petuntur, unde inquinantur. Nam et rivulus 
tenuis ex suo fonte, et surculus modicus ex sua fronde qualitatem 
Originis continet. In omnibus ludis aut spurcitia, aut insania, aut 
sa@vitia, fraudes, perjuria, molestiz, rixe fuere. Apud Alianum Chius 
Servo iratus dixit: Ego non te in pistrinum trudam, sed mittam spec- 
tatum ludos Olympicos, TiK0OTERAY TiKwolay Ea OldmEvos ey GAULT 
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Bewimevor Ure Ms axtives onrdobat, f argv wvrn magadolev ra. Acerbius 
supplicium ratus spectantem ludos Oh lympicos Sole torreri, quam pistrino 
traditum molere. Non ita generati sumus & Natura, inquit M. Tullius, 
ut ad ludum, et jocum facti videdmur, sed ad severitatem potiiis, et 
-queedam studia graviora, atque majora. Ludo, et joco uti illis quidem 
licet, sed) sicut somno, et quietibus ceteris, tune cm: gravibus rebus, 
seriisque satisfecerimus. Ludendi quidam modus retinendus, ut ne 
nimis omnia profundamus, elatique voluptate in aliquam turpitudinem 
dilabamur. Suppeditant autem ct campus noster, et studia venandi 
honesta exempla. Tabula talaris dicitur. Tertullianus lb. de Carne 
‘Christi. Coelius Aurclianus (2b. 2. tardar. passion. tabellam talearem 
vocat alveolum. Calculi, latrunculi, duodecim scripta in alea nume- 
rantur, etsi industria in hoc genere plurimum potest. Qui digitis 
micant, aleam Judunt. Ammianus Marcellinus: Aleatores se. dici 
timentes, tesserarios appellari cupiunt. Sed istis alius locus est. Juye- 
nalis satyr. 1 





Neque enim loculis conitantibus itur 

Ad casum tabula, posita sed luditur arca. 
Simpléane furor sextertia centum 
Perdere, et horrenti tunicam non reddere servo. 





P. Mimus: Aleator quantus in. arte alew est, tanto est heqwior. 
Xenophon in Gcwmenico : ol “oval, xa) paranor Tovngararrot, einea 
mov glay voikoey aoylay elves, xa) parociay iby KIS) xs ULE ASLO, Hou 
dArat de gigly amaryna tives Osomosvas Teoomorouwerars y2ova elvatt, 
nuBetae TE, Xa) dywe Asis dD ousntusy GpsArldt, anh wg aiove TOS: roo xigenen “a4 
auTois rols eLomaryicios narapavels yivovral, Ori Adwas ae yray yoovais 
menarcywevat, Calor ludentis spe aberrat. 

Utque petit primo plenum flaventis arene, 
Nondum calfacti velitis hasta solum. 

Sed verba Xenophontis interpretemur: Ignavi, et molles pessimi 
sunt, si ignaviam existimamus esse malitiam, et mollitiem animi, et 
negligentiam. It alia sunt deceptrices domine voluptates, cujusmodi 
est’ alez lusus, et colloquia conventusque hominum inuiiles, que 
tandem 1is, qui decipiuntur, ostendunt se dolores nel apiaen obvolutos 
esse. 





De Ludorum origine. 


CAPUT If. 


f Been a Lydis ortos esse auctor est Herodotus “ib. 1. tempore 
Atyis Regis, ut otio, et quiete, famem, quae in Lydia grassabatur, falle- 
rent, quam exercitatione, et motu augeri, ae incendi putarent, efeuge- 
que Oy wy Tore Kab Tey 0 oy, wok Fey GT GAY aN» § 10th ar opalens, 7 
wat} arAewy magéwy TcLMy VEE WY ra siden TAyy Wecowy" TOUT WY yao wy Thy 
sUoeoty ox olnoroives Avdol. Tum igitur inventum ab ws tesserarum, et 
talorum dudum, et pile, ceterorumque ludorum omnia genera, praterquam 
calculorum, quorum sibi inventionem non vindicant Lydi. Porro ad 
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famem discutiendam altcra quidem die quam longa fuit lusisse, ne 
ciborum querendorum - sollicitudine torquerentur, alter vero. lusa 
abstinentes vesci consuevisse, atque hoc modo vixisse.annis duodeviginti. 
Si ludos omnes Lydi repererunt, exceptis calculis, sequitur.et | scenicos 
ab iis repertos, quibus spectandis totum diem persidendo operam darent. 
Miror eos pila lusisse, qua motu et’agitatione famem debut aceendere. 
Tertullianus eddem de re lib. de spectacul. Lydos ex Asia*transvenas 
in Hetruria consedisse, et spectacula religionis nomine instituisse, inde 
Romam accersitos artifices, mutuautur tempus, et enuntiationem, ut 
ludi a ludis vocarentur. Plato ix Phedro Theut Agyptinm TOWTOY, | 
ait, aicub cy, xa) Ao boyd evpel, nab yewmerolay, xoLl deroovoulay, ett de 
Tevreias nak xuBeias, primum, ait reperisse numerum, et numerandi 
artem et Geometriam et Astronomiam, et calculos aleam, tesseras et 
talos. Eustathius ad ib. 1. Odyssee verba Platonis referri ait non ad 
talos et aleam, sed ad tabulam, aut laterculum, in quo per calculorum 
motus indicantur Solis et Lune conversiones et defectiones. Vocat 

erreur inyy moudiay, werrevrygioy, Siayoagerbor yao tt mAwOloy wormed 
EV TH WeTTEvTinh radia describi quendam laterculum ut in ludo calcu- 
lorum, et in eo laterculo signarl motus Solis, et Lunez. Idem ad hb. 2. 
Thad. werreiay /Egyptiacam docet esse philosophicam. Isaacius Por- 
phyrogennetes in Paralipomenis Homeri rerreiay Palamedi ascribit, ut 
et alii de quibus infra agemus. Hesychius interdum werreiay, et cal- 
culos cum nvBeia, et aled confundit. Alibi distinguit his verbis, ey 
nu Bela rovs xt Bevs AYAppINTOvCLY, Ey 0é TH WETTELS. Avro Lovoy rods WyPous 
weranivotcr. In aled talos aut tesseras jaciunt, in ludo calculorum, 
calculos tantim movent. Greci, Agyptii, et Pyrrhus, in ludo tabula 
calculos cum tesseris conjunxerunt, et eum lusum usurparunt qui 
vocatur hodie trictac. Romani 12. scripta indigetarunt. Lusus tabulz 
constans calculis sine tesseris dicitur hodie Skakza, vulgo yeu d’Eschets. 
Chetmat regem mortuum significat. Eustathius igitur ex Herodoto 
_discrimen inter xvGous, et Teroous, id est, tesseras seu talos, et calculos 
fuisse ostendit his verbis, 7 godoras ouy Gaveguis Oraepegery Oyaat x0 Bor, xb 
meoooy, ey 016 AEyel, OT Avdor TODS xuBous evgoY, Ha) TOS COT EAYAAOUS, 
nah Tyy oPalpay, xa LANG TOMY VbO wayyy mecowy, Herodotus mani ifeste 
declarat tesseras, et talos @ calculis differre, dicens Lydos INVENISSE 
tesseras, talos, pilam, et alia ludicra eaceptis calculis. Sophocles “a 
Palamede tesseras, et calculos repertos ait, ut famem falleret, ac cibi 
memoriam tolleret. 

ov Atpaoy ourog Twy 3 atwce ody Oc 
elmsiy, Xpovou te Sueur ps Baie Topwraras 


pepe, proicBou pete xOroy abn prévors, 
METTOUG, nv Pou TE TEPTVOY epyius LHS. 


Annon Palamedes famem Deo faciente ab illis expulit, et invenit 
rationem temporis fallendi sapientissimam, sedentibus post laborem 
maris, et fluctuum, calculos et tesgeras, jucundum desidiz remedium. 
Aleam militem fuisse bello Trojano qui alee lusum invenerit putat 
Isidorus, nescio quo auctore. Videtur, ut sepe alias, in rebus quas 
ignorat divinare. Verba ejus sunt 7b. 18. Alea lusus tabule inventa 
a Grecis in otio Trojani belli & quodam milite nomine Alea. Melits 
Joannes Antiochensis lib. de originibus, Suidas, Cedrenus, et Isaacius 
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Porphyrogenneta Palamedi ascribunt. 6 radraundys dia ris ra Bras roy 
yiivey xooLov jvikaro, Toy Cwdiancy xdxrov dia tiv dwdena xacewr, dict 
Tod WygoBorov, nal rwy ev auTw enra nonxluy TH EMTa doToa TWY TALYY- 
Twv, ia Je Tod Mugyou TO Ubos top ovoavov EF od Didoras macl Kara TE, 
xal gavaa. Palamedes per tabulam mundum terrestrem obscure signifi- 
cavit, per duodecim capsos, seu septa, et sedes calculorum Carculum 
zodtacum, per fimum, et celum wunineum, in quo inclusa erant septem 
grana, quatuor scilicet talt, et tres tessera, septem Planetas per turri- 
culam, seu fritillum altitudinem calt, unde bona, et mala dantur ; ex 
colo, seu fimo in turriculam tessere mittebantur, ne fallact manu tracta- 
rentur. Suidas: radaa @voua madias. rauryy eevee maraundys els 
Siaywyiy Tov EhAyvinod orparod, cdy Grroro@ia woAAT. TaBAK yoo eaTe 
6 yijivos noopos, dwoena Ce xacoor o Cudiands aoducs, &c. ut supra. 
Tabula nomen lusts, quem invenit Palamedes in oblectamentum Greece 
exercitis, cum multd Philosophid, &c. ut supra ex Joanne Antiochensi. 
Putem Palamedem reperisse calculorum ludum sine tesseris, quod belli 
simulacrum est ; tesseras & Lydis repertas ; tabula, in qua tesseris, et 
calculis luditur, quam mundi simulacrum esse volunt, ab A’gyptiis 
repertam. Negat enim Herodotus calculos @ Lydis repertos. Home- 
rus quidem Procos latrunculis, seu calculis lusisse ait. Athenzus 4. 1. 
xal ob mynorioss Oe map alrw rercolol reomagoe Oucdwy erégnovro, ov 
Taek Tov meyaroroAlrov Siodwoov, 4 Geodweov mabivres THy werreiay, 
ovde Tod piTvAyvalou Agovros TOD avenaley adyvaion, bs anTTyTOS av nard 
tiv merrevtixyy. Proci apud Homerum pro foribus calculis ludunt, non 
docti ludere & Diodoro, aut Theodoro Megapolita, aut Leone Mitylenco 
Athenis, a majoribus oriundo, quz in eo tudo fut insuperabilis. Centum 
et octo fuere Proci, qui totidem, quot essent ipsi, calculos inter se 
contrarios, numero pares statuerint, ut ex utraque parte quinquaginta 
quatuor essent, intermedio quodam spatio: relicto, quod vacuum esset. 
In ea area, que acies, et ordines discernebat, calculum unum collocasse, 
quem Penelopen nominabant. Pro signo, ac scopo is erat, si quis 
altero calculo ferire posset. Hee habet Atheneus /2b. 1. que ad 
tabulam Palamedis non faciunt. Itaque verbum ea de re non addi- 
mus. 


- aie ED a 


De Ludorum divisione. 
CAPUT' If. 


Tien: alii fuere publici, qui in publico ederentur; alii privati, 
quibus domi luderetur. Ludi publici, in Grecia Olympici, Pythi, 
Nemezi, Istmici, de quibus Petrus Faber doctissimée. Rome scenici, 
gladiatorii, Circenses, venationes, de quibus nos olim, et plerique alii. 
De pila Mercurialis. Nos hic de privatis agemus, qui minus vulgati 
sunt, maxime de iis, qui Rom in usu fuere, si prils monuerimus in 
omnibus pene ludis aliquid contra bonos mores esse. ‘Trochus a 
Catone Dionysio commendatur, qui pueros jubet trocho ludere. Multi 
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alii sunt ludi minds damnosi, quibus hodiéque utimur, chm & Grecis, 
aut Romanis arcessantur, de quibus sic habeto. 


+ 
ae 


De Ludo trochi, et turbinis. 


CAPUT IIL. 


fen vulgd eumdem esse putant turbini, seu Beu. Bix, quem 
pueri flagello in porticibus agitant, dictintque : TOY MOTH TaUToY ZAG, 
agito turbinem, gui tuis viribus respondeat. Hac mente Pittacus dixit 
cuidam consulenti quam uxorem duceret, ut audiret in porticibus, quid 
pueri turbines agentes dicerent, audivit ille canentes, Toy nara oavroy 


FAQ, et moneri se sensit, ut uxorem duceret suls viribus, e et generl parem. 
De turbine Tibullus zd. 1. eleg. 5. 


Namque agor, ut per plana citus sola verbere turbo, 
Quem celer assueta versat ab arce puer. 
Persius : 
Neu quis callidior buxum torquere flagello, 

Greci dicunt, BeuBinee eAay, vel aye. Alius tamen 4 turbine 
trochus fuit. Erat enim trochus circulus zneus magnus, cui annuli 
multi inserti erant, ut strepitu obvil trocho cederent de vid. Ansa appre- 
hensus in longum mittebatur, volutabatarque cum strepentibus annulis. 
Vidi in Italia, qui circulum zneum longé jacerent volutabundum,; 
donec motus per se quiesceret, aut ad lapidem, et obicem offensus 
inflecteretur, et caderet. Vetus Gloss. Trochus rote genus ad ludum. 
‘Trochus ludentum rota. Propertius ansam, qua trochus apprehende-~ 
batur, clavem vocat. Martialis 226. 11. 


Tam laxus, quam celer, arguto qui sonat ere trochus. 


Lib. 14, 
Inducenda rota est, das nobis utile munus, 
Iste trochus pueris, at mihi canthus erit. 
Alii cantum legunt, ob sonum suavem. Ovidius hb. 3. Artis: 
Sunt illis celerésque pile, jacultimque, trochique. 
Horatius lib. de arte poéticd : 
Indocttsque pile, discive, trochive quiescit. 
Tib. 3. carm. 24. ludum Grecum vocat 


Venarique timet ludere doctior, 
Seu Greco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetitd legibus aled. 


Martialis ib. 14. epigr. 154, 
Garrulus in laxo cur annulus orbe vagatur ? 
Cedat ut argutis obvia turba trochis. 
Propertius lib. 3. eleg. 14. 


Bite pila veloces fallit per brachiajactus, 
Increpat et verss clavis adunea trochi. 
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Martialis supra canthum trochi vocavit. Proprid canthus est ferrum 
ambiens curvaturam rote. Gloss. vetus, -xa&vSos reonov.  Propertius 
clavem adumbrati trochi vocat, ut diximus, ansam, qua trochus appre- 
henditur. Passeratius putat clavem esse, qua trochus compactilis 
aperiebatur immittendis annulis, et claudebatur. Ovidius eleg. 1. 
db. 2. Lristium : 

Hic artem nandi precipi, ille trochi. 


Apud Platonem /ib. 4. de legibus : Trochi erant, qui defixi in eodem 
loco cireumagebantur. of ye or eoGsAos OAc eoraot re dua nad xivodvras 
srav ev Tw aure® wykavres 70 usvrgov megidegovras. T'rochi toti stant 
simul, et moventur, quum in eodem loco defixerint cuspidem. Basilius 
homil. 5. in Exaémer. ‘Yrochi, inquit, accepto primo ictu circuma- 
guntur, quum defixd cuspide in seipsis circumaguntur. Vincit is, 
cujus trochus ictus diutits volvitur. Diximus alios fuisse turbines, 
quorum inferior cuspis in eodem loco non circumageretur, sed scuticd 
agitati vagarentur. Virgilius 7. Aneid. 

Ceu quondam torto volitans sub vespere turbo 
Quem puert magno in gyro vacua uiria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent, tlle actus habend, 
Curvatis fertur spatiis. Vocat volubile buxum. 


Greci oreo Bor, oreoBiroy, BeuByra. Alius fuit trochus,-de quo 
Acron lib. 3. Ode 24, Horatii, 'Trochus est rota, quam currendo pueri 
virga regunt. Xenophon zz Symposzo meminit circuli plent ensibus 
rectis, quos saltu saltatrix ensibus rectis transiliret, de quo egimus lid. 1. 
Theatri nostri. Artemidorus tb. 2. cap. 78. vocat reoyvorasmreiv, 7) 
waxaloas wepdweicbas Ludere ad rotam, volvi, et circumagi circum 
enses, eOsque transilire.. In Symposio Xenophontis mentio fit. duo- 
decim rotarum, quas saltatrix vibratas in altum ejiciebat, et excipicbat 
recidentes saltans. 





ON THE HOWLING OF DOGS. 








To THE Eprror. oF THE CLassicAL JOURNAL, 
DIR, 


Is you deem the following remarks of sufficient importance to 
merit an insertion in your useful work, you will greatly oblige 
Your constant. reader, a 
INE: EDMUND HENRY BARKER. ' 
The howling of dogs was considered as an ominous circurnstance 
among the ancients, and is frequently enumerated by them among 
prodigies: thus Virgil says in the first book of his Georgics, at 
v. 470, that this. prodigy appeared at the death of Julius 
Cesar. . or | ie 
Obsceenique canes, importuneeque volucres 
Signa dabant. 
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Ovid, in the 15th book of his Bit aa at v. 798. has 
also mentioned this circumstance : 

Inque foro, circumque domos, et templa Deorum 

Nocturnos ululasse canes. 
Appian has also mentioned it in his 4th book, xdvec te yde 
wpvovro buarac, oi Avxos., Virgil, in his sixth Atmeid at v. 
225. makes the dogs howl at the approach of Hecate : 


Ecce autem primi sub lumina solis et ortas, 

Sub pedibus mugire solum, et juga ccepta moveri 
Sylvarum; viseeque canes ululare per unbram 
Adventante Dea. 


Mr. Park says in his highly amusing Travels in Africa, (p. 88.) : 
« some of these animals [wolves and hyenas] paid us a visit on 
the evening of the 27th ; their approach was discovered by the 
dogs of the village ; and on this occasion tt 7s remarkable that the 
dogs did not bark, but howl in the most dismal manner.” Hence 
it was very natural for a people so superstitious as the Grecians 
and Romans were, to regard. such an occurrence with horror, 
and to consider it as an ominous circumstance, for it seems that 
it really does indicate extreme alarm in the dog. In Stehelin’s 
“ Rabinical Literature, or the Traditions of the Jews, contained 
in their Talmud, and other mystical writings,” we are told at p. 
222. v. 1: «© The two following passages give a very curious rabi- 
nical account of the different behaviour of dogs in a town, some- 
times grumbling and howling, at others gamesome, and full of 
‘play : in Rabbi Bechai’s Exposition on the five Books of Moses, in 
the Parascha Bo, (fol. 84. col. 2.) there is the following passage : 
«<Our Rabbins of blessed memory have said, when the dogs howl, 
then cometh the angel of death into the city ; but when the dogs 
are at play, then cometh Elias into the city :?’ and in Rabbi Mena- 
chem Von Re Ranat’s Lrposition on the same books, in the 
Parascha Bo, there is a passage running thus: “ Our Rabbins 
of blessed memory have said, when the angel of death enters into 
a city, the dogs do howl, and I have seen it written by one of the 
disciples of Rabbi Jehuda, the just, that upon a time a dog did 
howl, and clapt his tail between his legs, and went aside, for. fear | 
of the angel of death ; and somebody coming and kicking the dog 
to the place from which he had fled, the dog presently died :” 
whether the Jews have taken the notion of the cause of the howl- 
ing of dogs from other nations, or other nations have taken it from 
them, is a matter beyond the extent of our discoveries, but it is 
very true, and perhaps very remarkable, that a notion of this na- 
ture prevails among the multitude in almost every nation upon 
earth: there is hardly a town in Europe, which, in the common 
opinion, is not visited by an evil spirit in the night ; which evil 
spirit, called almost in every ag by a different name, is sup- 
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posed to take its rounds through the streets, while the Inhabitants 
are asleep, and to set the dogs a howling ; nor is there perhaps a 
town in Europe, where one may not meet with a hundred accounts 
of the mischievous pranks of this visitor; but that, when the dogs 
are gamesome, or full of play, Elias, or some good spirit, is visit- 
ing the town, is perhaps a notion entertained by none but the 
Jews.” Plutarch, in his sensible, eloquent, and curious, Tract on 
Superstition, says that « Aristodemus, the king of the Messenians, 
was, in the war, which he maintained against the Lacedzemonians, 
so alarmed at the dismal denunciations of the prophets, when the 
dogs howled like wolves, and a wild herb had grown near the 
hearth of his house, that he laid violent hands upon himself, in a 
paroxysm of despair.” Shakespeare, in his Henry the Sixth, has 
mentioned this among many other omens, which appeared at the 
birth of Richard the third: 


“ The owl shriek’d at thy birth, an evil sign ; 

“ The night-crow cry’d, a boding luckless tune ; 

“¢ Dogs howl and hideous tempests shook down trees ; 
‘¢ The raven croak’d hoarse on the chimnney’s top, | 

“ And chattering pyes in dismal discord sung (” 


Trin. Coll: Cam. Oct. 17.1811. 





CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON DR. ADAM CLARKE’S ANNOTATIONS ON 
THE BIBLE. : 


NO. III. 


‘To THE Eprror oF THE CLAssicAL JOURNAL. 
SIR, 


Iris much to be lamented, that in this enlightened age, 
when arts and sciences are arrived to such a degrée of perfection, 
as though little was left for the improvement, and discovery of 
future generations; a desire for biblical knowledge, such as is 
consistent with the original Hebrew, should not have stirred up the 
zeal of the learned in all Christian nations, to attempt a revision 
of those numerous passages in all the European translations which 
are inconsistent with the origmal, and which stand opposed to 
custom and rational usage among men in every age. 

Since the first translation of the Hebrew Bible into the Latin 
tongue, when these errors were committed by the translator, and 
- from which all the European translations are copied, no successful 
efforts have been made, to give the translation, where it is objecti- 
onable, the language of the original. But accounts of circum- 
stances, as opposite to truth as light 1s to darkness, and contrary to 
every idea we have of right reason, on the ground of which the 
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Hebrew scriptures are written: are permitted to disgrace the 
pages of the Bible, though not any. thing of this nature is to be 
found in the eriginal. ; 

With a view therefore to prepare the way for biblical informa- 
tion, the proprietors of the Classical Journal, being fully convinced 
of the serious necessity for a publication of this nature, to put a 
stop to the alarming progress of infidelity, which has sent forth its 
poison to every nook and corner of society, have liberally afforded 
an opportunity for critical investigation. 

Much indeed is it to be wished, that the sacred flame for the honor 
of the scripture might burn im the hearts of others blessed by 
Providence with affluence, and induce them to enable those who are 
willing, to devote their time and ability for the accomplishment of 
so desirable an object. 

I proceed to lay before the reader a very objectionable part of 
scripture, as it stands im the translation, which Deists seldom fail 
to avail themselves. of, in order to show that it is contrary to right 
reason; but which nevertheless is not sanctioned by the original. 
it is in the 20th chapter of Genesis where we have a smgular 
account respecting the transactions between Abraham and Abime- 
lech. It is certainly altogether opposed to every notion we have | 
of the transactions between man and man, when rationally consi- 
dered. At present I should not have noticed it, there bemg many 
of far greater importance, did not a modern commentator make it 
“worse for mendimg.’ The English translation is certainly at 
variance with the Hebrew, but this comment is contrary to both. 

Dr. Clarke has attempted to give us a new translation of the 

16th verse of this chapter, such a one to a certainty as there is no 
authority for in the original, where it is thus written, 
DD 2 NAT TAT AVIND FD] APN AND TIT TN Tw 
m3) 93 ON) JAN TW 929 Ory and it is thus translated in 
our Bible. And unto Sarah he said, behold, I have given thy 
brother a thousand pieces of silver; behold, he is to thee a cover- 
ing of the eyes, unto all that are with thee, and with all other ; 
thus she was reproved., But Dr. Clarke says, “ It, the one thou- 
sand shekels, not He( Abraham) is to thee for a covering,to procure 
thee a veil to conceal thy beauty (unto all that are with thee, and 
with all other) from all thy own kimdred and acquaintance, and 
from all sérangers, that none, seemg thou art another man’s wife, 
may covet thee onaccount of thy comeliness.” I did not expect 
to see any thing so contrary to the meaning of the. Hebrew 
come from the pen of this writer. 

By no rule in the Hebrew. language, nor in any other language, 
ean the masculine pronoun, when it refers to a person, be trans- 
lated by the neuter pronoun ir. In this verse, the masculine 
pronoun NVI HE, evidently refers to the proximate noun JIN THY 
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BROTHER, and not to 9DD silver, the remote noun: therefore 


cannot be translated by rT. ! Had the original been written as it is 
in the translation, ches ADS * aves TIN? MHI L have given thy 


brother a thousand pieces of silver ; instead Ot DD by AN 
IN? I have given a thousand of silver to thy brother, asitis in 


the original ; the neuter pronoun might have been suffered to pass 
unnoticed, tn conformity to the Hasbern of the English language, 
which takes ADD cheseph, “ silver,” neuter, but as thie is not the 


ease, Dr, Clarke has no authority for making such a variation 
from the plain and literal meaning of the Hebrew, except the 
authonty of a whimsical Rabbi, (from whom I suppose he has 
transcribed it.) "This writer surely must know that the syntax of 
a noun with a noun is their agreement in number and gender, but 
there is no agreement between the masculine pronoun NW He, 
and DD silver, But as 87 He, refers to JIN thy brother, they 
agree with each other in number and gender, from which it must 
appear evident that this new translation cannot be admitted, 
because it 1s as contrary to every rule in the Hebrew language, as 
it is to reason. Consequently it could not be supposed on any 
ground “whatever, that the silver was to be for a covering of the 
eyes, but that the circumstance being then known that they were 
married, her husband was the covering of the eyes, or kept: her 

from reproach, because she was his wife. We are told that these 
thousand shekels uf silver were to purchase a veil: veils must have 
been dear indeed in the time of Abraham, but Abraham was rich 
enough to purchase his wife a veil without any aid from Abime- 
lech. 

Concerning these words of Abimelech to Sarah, viz. and unto 
Sarah he said, Dr. Clarke asks, “ But, what did he say? Here 
there Is scarcely any dgreement among interpreters : the Hebrew 
is exceedingly obscure, and every interpreter takes it in his own 
sense.” What! “ scarcely any agreement among interpreters-— 
the Hebrew exceedingly obsenre—every interpreter takes it in his 
own sense!” ‘There is not any obscurity in the Hebrew, it is as 
plain as any other passage in the Bible, and there is but one sense 
which is so obvious that it is impossible for a school-boy not to 
understand it: viz. “ And unto Sarah he said, behold, T have given 
thy brother a thousand pieces of silver: behold: Hel is 2 covering 
of the eyes, unto all that are with thee, and unto all other.” T his 
is plainly the whole that he said to Sarah, therefore there is not 
any ground for disagreement among Inter preters about what he 
said to her. 

In the 14th and 16th verses, as they stand in the English and in 
all the European translations, we understand that “ “Abimelechi 
gave to Abraham sheep, ‘ghd oxen, and ment Serv artes: and maid- 
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servants, and a thousand pieces of silver,’ but there is not any 
authority for this translation in the original. We do not find that 
there was any consideration given on the part of Abraham for all] 
this profusion of valuable property; for it was not enough that 
Abimelech should restore his wife to him, which was all he could 
reasonably expect, but the good king must give him sheep and oxen, 
and men-servants, and women-servants, he must also give him a 
thousand pieces of silver: and all this to a sojourner and a stran- 
ger. Aben Ezra supposes that all this property was to make a 
compensation to Abraham for the insult offered him in taking 
Sarah, that others might be convinced that he was culpable, and 
that this conduct of his was to be a covering of the eyes to prove 
her innocence. But this interpretation is a departure from the 
grammar and syntax of the language, for to refer the pronoun 
NT Hu, he, to the conduct of Abimelech, is worse than referring 
it to the remote noun 02 Cheseph, “ silver,” instead of the proxi- 


"mate noun TIN? thy brother. Now which of these learned Drs. 


are we to believe? from what Dr. Clarke says, we must believe that 
the silver was referred to by the masculine pronoun NIT He, and 
therefore he changes the Hebrew masculine, for the neuter 
pronoun 2f: while Dr. Aben Ezra refers the masculine pronoun to 
the conduct of Abimelech mentioned at the beginning of the verse. 
It is also evident that Abimelech did not do this im any way to 
insult Abraham, because he says, “‘ in the integrity of my heart, 
and innocency of my hands, have I done this ;” therefore it must 
necessarily be understood, that he did this as a compliment to 
Abraham, seeking an alliance with him, by taking Sarah to be his 
wife, and which was also understood by his peopie ; therefore there 
was no ground for that profusion of gifts which the Rabbi 
supposed \ were given to Abraham, as Abimelech had not done any 
thing improper. ‘This has often been considered by Deists as a 
very objectionable passage, because it is contrary to right 
reason to suppose that this transaction took place in the order 
in which it is related in the translation. Neither could Abraham, 
who is declared to be a prince and the richest monarch 
in all the east, have accepted such favors without making an 
adequate return: for honor was a peculiar trait in his character. 
‘We learn from Scripture that the patriarchs followed the occupa- 
tion of shepherds, and that Abraham was a shepherd king; which 
was the profession of most of the Hebrews. So that the riches 
of Abraham arose from his numerous herds of cattle, with which 
he supplied the different countries. We also learn that it was the 
custom to remove frequently from place to place for pasturage ; 
for having immense flocks it became necessary to remove them in 
order to procure a sufficient supply, and to dispose of a part as 
occasion might require. ‘Not that Abraham wandered about fronr 
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place to place without any visible way of procuring a living, a 
charge which has been often made by Deists, but this was his 
great, honorable, and profitable occupation, by which he became 
one of the greatest men in all the east. This appears to have been 
the case at this period, for the first verse says: “ And Abraham 
journeyed from thence toward the south country, and dwelled 
between Kadesh, and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar.” Now 
Abimelech the King of the country sent and took Sarah from him, 
thinking he had a right, as she was reported to be his sister, and 
not his wife, but as soon as he was convinced that she was his wife, 
he restored her again to her husband." It is then said in the trans- 
lation, “ and Abimelech took sheep and oxen, and men-servants, 
and maid-servants, and gave THEM to Abraham,” but the word them 
does not occur in the original, therefore cannot be applied to Abi- 
melech’s giving the persons and cattle to Abraham. 

The word Mp" and he took, should be translated, and Abime- 


lech réeceived. See Exod. 32. 4. Mp and he received. 1 Sam. 25.35. 


So David received. 2 Kings, 19. 14. and Hezekiah received. 
Isaiah 37. 14. The first clause will then read, “ and Abimelech 
received sheep, and oxen, and men-servants, and maid-servants.” So 
that instead of giving all this valuable property to Abraham, for 
which Abraham had given no consideration, we shall find that 
Abimelech received them from Abraham, who received a thousand 
pieces of silver of Abimelech for the same. ‘To the learned I 
need not enter into particulars, but to those who have not attended 
to a close investigation of the original, it is necessary to say, that 
according to the order of the Hebrew, there are two propositions 
in the verse; the first 1s, Abimelech receives, or purchases sheep, 
and oxen of Abraham, which he had brought with him from 
Canaan for pasturage, and for which privilege he no doubt com- 
muted with the king, who assigned him the best part of the land 
for pasturage. ‘The second proposition is, that he restored Sarah, 
who dwelt with him, to Abraham. But the first word in this second 
proposition which is" Vayiththeen, translated’ and he gave, 
should have been translated as the same word is in Dan. 1. 9. 
OTN WY Now God had brought, for though it means to give, 
it isnot consistent with the following verb IW" Vayaasheeb. The 


whole verse truly reads word for word thus,—“ And Abimelech 
received sheep, and oxen, and man-servants, and women-servants ; 
and he brought to Abraham and restored to him, Sarah his wife.” 
This is in perfect agreement with the Septuagint, for éaa@e the 
third person singular aor. 2. has this signification, the same as 
accipio, capio, to receive or accept. And 2axero ’ABpadw xal 
dméeiuxey ard Xépbav, also agrees with 19 IY DAIAND IAN 
MW ON, “ and he brought to Abraham and restored to him Sarah.’ 
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From which it appears evident that Abimelech did not give this 
property to Abraham, but that he purchased a part of the live 
stock which Abraham according to custom had brought to be sold, 
and for which he received a thousand pieces of silver. This also 
agrees with what is said in the 12th chapter, verse the 16th, where 
we read that Abraham, “had sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, and 
men-servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses, and camels.” And 
also Ch. 13.2. ‘ And Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold,” and consequently had no necessity for such gifts from 
Abimelech. 

This is further obvious from the word ‘43 Naathii, for though 
it be rendered, I have given, it should, according to rule, be trans- 
lated by the same word as it is in Numb. @1. 34.°) I have 


delivered. Ezek. 22. 31. I have recompensed.—Judges, 1.2. I have 
delivered. Which then reads, “ I have delivered to thy brother a 
thousand of silver,” so far the two verses, excepting the final clause, 
literally read thus. ‘ Aud Abimelech received sheep, and oxen, 
amd men-servants, and women-servants ; and he brought to Abra- 
ham and restored to him, Sarah his wife. And unto Sarah he said, 
behold | have delivered a thousand of silver, TIN? to thy br othen, 


behold, he is to thee a covering of the eyes unto all that are with 
thee. 
But the following words 55 MN} are strangely martyred by this 


writer, he says they may be translated thus: “ and to all, or, and 
in all, speak the truth.” Here we have error ou error, the words 
A; speak the truth,” are a comment or gloss, they do not occur in 
the original Hebrew, therefore must be rejected. ‘The English 
translation is cer tamly nearer the Hebrew, though the tr anslators 
have put in the word other, for which there is not any authority, 


aud it makes the reading bad, viz. 23 ONS) and with all other. But 
reject the word other, which is a very awkward word here, and the 
true reading is, and with all. Now when the following word 
fala) V “ens ehaue nen, rendered in the Bible “ thus she was 


reprov ved,” is truly translated, which £ am sorry to say has altogether 
been Hnistakeli both by the translators and by Dr. Clarke; it not 
only makes a part of the second proposition, but it shows that 
another error has been committed by making two propositions, 
where there is evidently but one. ‘There are but two propositions 
im the verse, as 1s signified by the pause; whereasin the Bible 
translation, and in this author’s comment we have three, viz. Ist. 
“ And to Sarah. he said, behold [ have given thy brother a thou- 
sand pieces of silver—@nd. behold, he is to, thee a covering of the 
eyes unto all that are with thee, and with all other—3rd. thus she 
was reproved.” 

nia V ‘enochaachath, finishes the verse, which is in the English, 


and in all the European translations, rendered; “ thus she was 
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reproved,” Dr. Clarke says, “ but the word is PROBABLY the 
second person preterite, used for the imperative mood from the 
root M23 nacach.” What! the second person preterite used for the 


imperative mood? the Dr. is not quite correct in his explanations, 
and interpretations of the Hebrew ; no such form of the imperative 
is to be found in that language. Now supposing for the sake of de- 
termining what is true, that this form did occur in the imperative, no 
one pretending to read Hebrew without the true vowels, erroneously 
called points, could possibly determine the true meaning and 
application, as the same radical form of the word 1s found in 
different conjugations, viz. in the second person masculine and 
feminine in Kal, in Piel, and in Phaal. 

It is sad indeed if the knowledge of interpreters of the Hebrew 
language amounts only to probabilities. Surely every word in the 
Hebrew is as certain and determinate in its meaning and appli- 
cation as words are in other languages; otherwise what certainty _ 
would there be in any translation trom the Hebrew? 


The word nn Venokaachath, does not come from the root 


M2 Nacach, but from MD° yocach, which means to justify, to 


vindicate, Job 23. 4. “ 1 would order my cause before him, and 
fill my mouth with N73! arguments or justifications.”—Micah 


6. 2. “ for the Lord hath a controversy with his people, and M31 
he will plead, or vindicate his own goodness, with Israel.” nm33 


nockaachath is in Niphal, and should be translated, thus she was 
justified. For this is not applied to Sarah in the Hebrew, as it is 
in the translation and by this writer; she had not done wrong in 
saying that Abraham was her brother. Neither did the good king 
Abimelech do wrong intentionally, for as above, it is said, “ in the 
integrity of my heart, and innocency of my hands, have I done 
this.” ‘This will also agree with the Septuagint xal ravra ddAydevooy- 
“in all things, be thou justified.” The two verses will then truly 
read word for word with the Hebrew, thus: ‘ And Abimelech 
received sheep, and oxen, and men-servants, and women-servants, 
and he brought to Abraham and restored to him Sarah his wife. 
And unto Sarah he said, behold, I have delivered’a thousand of 
silver to thy brother TON, behold, he is to thee a covering of 


the eyes, unto all that are with thee: and with all thus she was 
justified.” That is, he justified her conduct in saying that Abraham 
was her brother, and as their conduct was approved in the sight 
of God, I conceive that Dr. Clarke has been too hasty in condemn- 
ing both. 

I cannot conceive what could induce this writer to suppose that 
Abraham did not speak the truth when he said, she is my sister, for 
this is the result of his reasoning on the subject. After he ,has 
declared that the conduct of Abraham is not defensible, he en- 

Vou. v. No, 1x. | F 
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deavours to show what he supposes constitutes a’ falshood, that 
it may with the greater force apply to Abraham. He says, 
“(In this place it may be proper to ask, What is-a‘lie? ‘It is any 
action done, or word spoken, whether true or false in itself, which 
the doer, or speaker, wishes the observer, or hearer, to take ma 
contrary sense to that which he knows to be true.” But here is no 
action done, nor word spoken, which Abraham, the speaker, wished 
the hearer to take ina contrary sense; consequently Abraham 
cannot be charged with a lie... Abraham said, she 2s my safer, and 
he spake the truth, for she was the daughter of his father, but not 
the daughter of his mother. Abraham was not asked whether or 
not she was his wife; had this question been put to the venerable 
patriarch, and instead of giving a plain answer, as Dr. Clarke 
would have done, had he said, she as my sister, though he would 
have spoken, the truth, yet the negative would have been implied, 
as though he had said, No, she is my sister. From which it is 
certain that Abraham was notguilty of éying, and that his conduct 
is free from blame. Could this writer’s statement be proved, we 
should be told by Deists, that all the patriarchs and prophets 
were guilty of fying. Isaac also said, she is my sister—that Jacob 
deceived lsaac—that David by feigning himself mad, ed too-—and 
that when Jeremiah was asked by the princes what the king had said 
unto him, he fied, because he withheld a part of the conversation 
concerning which the king had charged him to be silent. Christ 
said, ‘ destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up :” 
the Jews were deceived, for they understood him to mean the 
temple at Jerusalem. ‘“ Then said the Jews, forty and six years 
was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three days?” 
and he did not undeceive them. Now it is obvious that this writer's 
definition of a lie will not go, using his own words, “ onall fours,” 
or in plain English, it is not consistent with truth; for as these 
words had no reference to the literal temple at Jerusalem, so far 
they were not true, and the speaker “ was sensible that the hearers 
took what he said ma contrary sense to that which he knew to be 
true ;” but who will dare to say, that this was a falshood 7 
The sacred record does not say that God condemned either 
Abraham or Sarah, for thus in the honesty of their hearts 
endeavouring in truth to escape danger, but on the contrary, their 
proceeding is approved of in the sight of God,v. 7th. “ Now 
therefore restore the man his wife, for he is a prophet, and he shall 
pray for thee.” : 
This conduct of Abraham was so justifiable, that when 
Abimelech, who, it is said, feared God, heard what he had to say 
in justification of himself, he did not reproach him, but treated 
him as a friend, bought his sheep, and oxen, hired his men-servants, 
and women-servants, and said unto him, “ behold, my land 1s before 
thee, dwell where it pleaseth thee.” | ! 
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From the above observations, agreeably to the obvious and 
express meaning and application of the Hebrew words, when we 
attend to the relative determination of the branches of their 
respective roots, and in conformity thereto make choice of such 
words in our language as by this unerrmg method point out the 
varying inflexions of ideas; it must appear to the learned that the 
objections of the Deist, because the translation 1s inconsistent with. 
reason, can no longer be made to this part of the sacred history. 
IT have also shown that Dr. Clarke has committed some errors, 
particularly where, by differing from the Bible translation, he 
makes the masculine pronoun N47 Hu, refer to the remote noun 
*)DD Cheseph, silver, instead of Abraham, and that there is nv 


ground for charging the patriarch even with the least degree of 
prevarication. ‘These conclusions are as erroneous as his com — 
ment on the passage, where the three men were entertained by 
Abraham, for he there says, “he set a whole calf before them, 
new bread, but baked on the hearth, three measures of meal 
were baked on this occasien, which comes to more.than two of 
our bushels, and nearly to fifty-six pounds of our weight; whence 
we may conclude, that men were great eaters in those days.” ‘The 
Dr. attempts to confirm this by a quotation from Homer, Odyss. 
1. 14. ver. 74. where, he says, the poet makes his heroes great eaters. 
When Eumeus entertamed Ulysses, he dressed two pigs for him- 
self and his guest. | 

** So saying, he girded quick his tunic close, 

And issuing sought the styes ; thence bringing two 

Of the imprisoned herd, he slaughtered both, 

Singed them, and slashed and spitted them, and placed 

The whole well roasted, banquets, spits and all, 

Reeking before Ulysses.” CowPER. 

He quotes another passage where it is said, that, “a hog of 

five years old was slauglitered and served up for five persons.” 


—_—_——-—_—- His wood for fwel he prepared, 
And dragging thither a well fatted brawn 
Of the fifth year. 
Dr. Clarke forgets that Abraham had a very large family ; we read 
of three hundred in his own house. Therefore fifty-six pounds of 
bread was but a mere trifle, where the consumption must have 
been so great. If Abraham had been an “ itinerant,” a wanderer 
from place to place, without any fixed residence, instead of 
being, as he really was, the greatest shepherd-king of the east; and 
had had no family but Sarah and the young man who dressed 
the kid, as this writer seems to think was the case; there would 
have been some ground for supposing that this- great quantity of 
provision would not have been provided, unless the men had been 
great eaters, as it could not have been eaten while it was good. I 
thik this writer might have fairly said, that two bushels of flour 
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would make near a hundred weight ; but this mistake 1s excusable, 
it is not a scriptural one. 

But I may be told, if Abraham made a trade of selling men- 
servants, and women-servants, how can this be justified? would it 
not be as bad as the slave trade? — [ should answer these questions 

by observing to such objectors, that Abraham was a patriarchal 
shepherd- king, that he had a great many people on his estates, 
besides those who are said to have been born in his own house, 
who got their livelihood under him, and who from their infancy 
were instructed in the management of sheep and cattle; literally, 
grazing farmers. These were the persons brought by "Abraham 
to Abimelech to be engaged by him as managers ‘of the sheep and 
oxen which were purchased by him of Abraham. A kind of 
bailiffs, so that it was doing them a great kindness to procurethem 
such situations under the pay and patronage of the king of Gerar. 
Neither can it be admitted, as this writer thinks, that “ all the 
Gerarites were a righteous nation ;” for it appears that a man who 
was a stranger in ‘their country was always in danger of being 
murdered for the sake of his wife, verse 11. Nor is it possible 
that Sarah, at the age of QO years, could be a beautiful woman. 
Human nature was the same in the tind of Abraham, as it 1s now, 
for so we are told in this part of scripture. But the truth is, as 
it was the custom among the eastern nations for the women to 
wear veils, principally to protect their faces from the heat of the 
sun, and also from motives of modesty ; Abraham was apprehen- 
sive that they might mistake her fora younger person, and so slay 
him for the sake of his wile. Therefore we are not. to suppose 
what cannot be credited, viz. that a woman 90 years old was a 
beautiful woman, as this writer tells us, for he attempts to imter- 
pret the original thus, (as above) “ for a covering to procure thee a 
veil to conceal thy beauty.” The legends of the Koran, and the 
Arabian tales, are not more inconsistent with reason, than a suppo- 
sition of this nature is with scripture. 
Thus I have endeavoured to silence the objections of the Deist 
to the circumstances related in this part of sacred writ m the 
-twanslation; they can no longer be by them brought forward to 
ridicule the Bible. But [ am aware that there are some persons 
so attached to old prejudices, that they would rather witness the 
alarming progress of Deism and fanaticism, which threatens the 
destruction of true religion, than they would suffer any alteration 
in the received translation, though it were the literal sense of the 
original, and though it silenced the objections which have heen the 
cause of spreading anarchy and blood-shed, by disturbing the peace 
of religious society in Europe. ‘To this description of Christian 

rofessors, who have done more injury to true religion than all the 
Tafidels and Deists in the world, I say, if they be disposed to cavil 
at any Gat; I have advanced, I hope in future they will first 
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éndeavour to make themselves masters at least of the grammar of 
the Hebrew language, for many of the answers I have seen have 
been defective in this indispensable branch of mechanical lear- 
ning. ‘They may then consider themselves in some degree prepared 
to gain a knowledge of the elements of the Hebrew. But 
while such gentlemen are content with a knowledge of alphabet 
Hebrew to enable them to dabble in a lexicon for “the root of'a 
word, no matter if it be the third person singular preter, which 
forms the radix, it must go for singular or plural, participle 
active or passive, infinitive, or imperative, it is boldly sent forth, 
as [ have shown, and shall have occasion to do: no wonder they 
should make such blunders by mistaking tense, person, mood, 
‘gender, &c. 

But there is another description of men, if possible more 
dangerous and mischievous than those mentioned above, viz. those 
who are bold enough to speak and write against the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text; Deists need no better supporters than 
such as these. 'T hey ask, if any continued miracle has been mani- 
fested for the preser vationcof the Hebrew scriptures: I may ask, 
if the works of Homer, Euclid, Virgil, and the most eminent 
Latin writers, are not the same now, and must necessarily continue 
to be, as they were when the authors. were living? there can be no 
interpolation i in their works, because the eye of the learned world 
was upon them in all ages, those bold attempts would have been 
made known, to the injury of the character, ‘and the ruin of the 
interpolator. ‘On this ground the scriptures in the original Hebrew 
claim the same protection. But the original scriptures are of a 
higher consideration: can any man who believes the scriptures to 
be what they certainly are, the word of God, for a moment 
suppose that the God who gave them in the Hebrew language, 
and who governs the most minute concerns of Man by his provi- 
dence, would not preserve his sacred word pure? to suppose the 
contrary, would be to conclude that the Bible is not the word of 
God, and ‘that he does not govern the world by his Providence. 
Had these objectors the least semblance of truth, or probability to 
support them, which is not the case, what good can they propose 
to the present generation, and to posterity, "by inculcating doubts 
respecting the | purity of the origmal f concerning such it is said, 

“ what are these wounds in thine hands? then he shall answer, 
those with which [ was wounded, in the house of my friends,” 
Zach. 13.6. ‘These are enemies to true religion and the Bible, 
whatever their pretensions may be. 

[intend in a future number to give sufficient proof that the 
original. Hebrew is as pure, and that the Hebrew Bible is as 
uncorrupt, as it was inthe time of the venerable writer. 


London. JOHN BELLAMY. 
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To tHe Epiror or THE Cuassicat JouRNAL. 
SIR, 


'Y owe Jounal has bat lately fallen into my hands, and 
Thave read parts of it with much satisfaction. I perceive that a 
considerable portion of it is dedicated to Biblical Criticism ; and 
I value it much the more on that account; from a persuasion of 
the importance of furnishing a convenient medium through which 
the sacred text may receive farther illustration. Among your 
correspondents, Mr. Bellamy has furnisheda paper in No. IV. 
on which I take the liberty of sending you a few remarks. 

After paying a compliment to the zeal of a learned Bishop, who 
has instituted an academy, in which the Hebrew language receives 
distinguished encouragement, Mr. B. proceeds to “communicate 
tothe public his opinion as to the degree of labor which may be 
necessary in the acquisition of that language. In doing this, if I 
am not deceived, our author bas been led into inconsistencies, 
which can be accounted for only on the supposition that he has not 
fully made up his mind upon the subject. In p. 743. he admits 
the possibility of a person in three days, acquiring “ that branch 
of the rudiments, which teaches the learner to find the radix of a 
word, and by this, its determinate meaning in the lexicon.” In 
page 745. he says, “I thmk it would be a difficult task for a learner 
of atolerable capacity, to be perfectly acquainted with the alpha- 
bet, in the space of three months, so as to write and understand | 
the radicals and serviles, with their extensive meaning and appli- 
cation as prefixes, and suffixes, which can properly be said to be 
only a knowledge of the alphabet.” Now every one who knows 
any thing of the Hebrew language, must know, that without such 
an acquaintance with the serviles as is here supposed, the learner 
cannot consult his Lexicon to much effect. 

I hope I shall not be considered as taking too great a liberty, if 
T say, that the present production discovers marks of precipitancy, 
which should be avoided by every one, and much more by one 
who comes forward to deliver opinions to the world, on subjects 
of no small difficulty, and of considerable importance. Even 
twenty years’ attentive study of Hebrew will hardly authorise a 
man to pronounce so magisteriailly as our author does on the 
subject of the vowel pomts. After a judicious and candid exami- 
nation into the merits of the question, a man may be led to con- 
clude in favor of the points ; but surely no man has a right to say, 
“« That it is impossible to read or understand a word without them.” 
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Such a mode of speaking on the subject, savors more of the 
partiality with which a man regards a favorite, than the candor 
that becomes a judge. If our author means by reading, reading 
according to the points: I believe no man will dispute his position, 
But if he means to affirm that there is no uttermg the words of 
which the language ‘is composed, without having recourse to the 
vowel points; this is surely an unwarrantable assertion. As to 
understanding the Hebrew, I do maintain, and can prove, that a 
man, who haw, never heard of the vowel points, and who has studied 
the language without any reference to them, in any shape, may yet 
be weli acquainted with Hebrew: so that when he meets a 
new passage, he will as readily and as certainly perceive its mean- 
ing, asaman, who has made the points his study. But I will say 
no more now on this subject; as I may perhaps on some future 
occasion, if I shall be allowed, call the attention of students to it, 
through the medium of your Journal. | 
I took the liberty before of suggesting that our author seems to 
express himself on different occasions, with some inconsistency. 
In p. 746. he writes thus: “ I also differ from the opinion of a 
learned Rabbi, who was asked, how long it would require a person 
of good capacity to attain a critical knowledge of the language? 
He replied, from seven to fourteen years.” From this, one ‘would 
naturally suppose, that our author considered this to be a period 
of greater length than was necessary: yet he afterwards says, 
« That it must necessarily be more difficult than the Latin, Greek, 
or any language whatever.” While he acquiesces in the opinion, 
that for the acquisition of Latin, seven years are necessary, and 
for that of Greek, fourteen. It may be, however, that the Se hes 
tion is not to the length, but to the shortness of the period: 
which case I should have looked for a different mode of expr iat 
But I lave a more serious objection to the sentiments of our 
author, in the character of a theologian, than in that of either a 
grammarian or a critic. Jet us hear him speak. “ Why have 
not those contradictions, andimproper renderings, which are to be 
found in the Bible translation, cover it with obloquy, and almost 
seem to impeach the moral justice’ of God; on which account we 
are told by Deists, that, if these things be true,* the scriptures 
cannot be of divine origin, and therefore must be the work of 
men: I ask, why have not the clergy (for in them alone we ought 
to be able to place implicit confidence respecting these things) . 





* How does this epithet modify its subject, so as to distinguish it from any 
thing of the same kind? or in other words, is there any justice, but moral 
justice? Our author perhaps, by mistake, wrote “moral justice” for “ moral 
perfections,” or some similar expression. 

2 Our author means, “ if those things exist in the or ginal.” 
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answered all these objections and reconciled the inconsistencies * 
which appear in the transiation:’. Our author, in this passage, 
steps beyond the limits of verbal criticism, and enters upon a new 
province. He considers the command given to the Israelites to 
extirpate the inhabitants of Canaan, as not contained in the origi- 
nal. It seems strange that there should have been such a general 
agreement on this subject among all the translators of, the Old 
Testament. Some strange fatahity must have attended the under- 
taking ; that at all times, and in all places,and by all men, this 
error should have been committed, and this misrepresentation of 
the divine character, without any apparent temptation, sent forth 
into the world. If then the established clergy were to perform 
the part assigned them by our author, they would still leave the 
great majority of mankind laboring under the mistake arising from 
the supposition, that in the places “referred to, they were reading 
the word of God, and not, according to our author, the inventions 
of men. Butif our author is dissatisfied with such things, he will 
find occasion of perpetual hostility against our authorised version. 
He ought to require the correction of such passages as the follow- 
ing. “ Go ye after him through the city, and smite; let not your 
eye spare, neither have ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, both 
maids, and little children, and women.” Ezekiel, ix. 5. Our 
author’s objection, let it be observed, is to. the character of any 
being who could issue such an order as that ascribed, in our trans- 
lation, to the God of the Israelites. Whether he works by angels, 
or by men, by rational or irrational beings, by animated or imani- 
mate instruments: he still continues the same. How then can our 
author reconcile himself to the character of the God of nature? 
I take it for granted from his avowed attachment to the scriptures, 
that he does not ascribe any thing to chance. IL would wish then 
4o know how the God who commands an earthquake to swallow 
up the inhabitants of a city, without distiaction of age, or sex, is 
to be distinguished from the God, who issues the same order, and 
assigns the execution of it to human beings? But, in truth, our 
translation abounds so much in objectionable matter of this kind, 
that to make the alterations and purgations recommended by our 
author, would be a work of more labor, than he is himself, perhaps, 
aware of. And does he seriously propose to measure the profi- 
ciency made by the established clergy, in the study of Hebrew, 
by their discernment of this asserted discrepancy. between the 
original Hebrew, and our authorised version? If this be his sober 
judgment on the subject, 2 cannot but say, without any intention 





* Inconsistencies cannot be reconciled. Our author means, that what he calls, 
inconsistencies, shoutg be remoyed (by an amendment,) from the present trans- 
fattom 
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of offending, that there is reason to apprehend he has mis- 
spent the twenty years he has employed in the study of Hebrew. 
The truth is, that this objectionable matter is as certainly to be 
found in the Hebrew, as it is in the English ; and if the existence 
of such things furnish the Deists with a fair ground of tritmph, 

we must submit: for without new modelling the original itself, no 
man can, without false translations, make it speak any language but 
that which < appears to our author so liable to objections. “Let him, 

however, make the trial himself, by producing some specimens of 
his proposed improvements, and we shall be better able to judge, 

how far his censures on the clergy are well founded, or otherwise. 

In the mean time [ would beg leave to offer a few remarks on Mr. 
B’s criticism on Job, 8ist chap. 15th and 18th verses. I do not 
know but he may be right in presuming that his observations “ may 
be acceptable both to the learned, and to the unlearned,” but to 
one occupying a kind of middle place between the two extremes, 


T must say, that they have not proved perfectly satisfactory. Let 
us first consider the 15th verse : 


INN OM. WN wy wy war Non” 

Tt is evident that the passage as it stands in our translation is very 
good sense, and agrees with the rest of the subject. The only 
objection Mr. B. makes is, “ that one question is asked twice.” 
And to avoid such a repetition, he proposes an alteration, by the 
adoption of which, the passage will stand thus, “ Did not he who 
formed me within, form him? and did not one fashion us in the 
womb?” Now, it appears to me, that little more need be said of © 
this alteration, than that such a mode of rendering 1012 is unusual, 
and unnatural ; and that, if the objection which it 1s intended to 
obviate, be admitted, we should have occasion to revise and correct 
most of the poetical books of the Old Testament. To refer to all 
the places, where the same thing is said twice in the same verse, 
with some slight modification of sense, or change in the phrase- 
ology, would be to fill the Journal with quotations. If I may be 
allowed to offer an opinion, as to the true rendering, it 1s to be 
found in the paper published in No. V. signed W.V._ It is thus I 
have been in the habit of translating the passage for myself, with 
only a slight difference which I take the liberty of proposing, as 
perhaps more literal than the other. “ Did not his PaaS make me 
in the belly ? yea, he fashioned us in one womb,” or “ did he not 
even fashion us in one womb ?” not zdenticadly the Rai but sufh- 
ciently so for the argument. The first clause of the verse intimates 
their being the work of one creator; and the second their belong- 
ing to the same race of beings; their being both men. All this 
seems natural, but I doubt whether we have any right to suppose 
that Job was attending to such nice distinctions as those implied in 
the alteration recommended by Mr. B, | 
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The 18th v. 1s confessedly, as it stands in the Hebrew, a diffi- 
cult one: but I confess [ cannot approve of the translation 
proposed either by Mr. B. or by your correspondent W. -V. 
Perhaps it may answer a good purpose, if we examine it, as it 
stands in the original, and as it is rendered in the ancient versions. 


Hebrew. 
MTN ON WIN) IND ITD yID 1D 
ep hina 
Orb ex veoTyTOSs pou eeerpehoy ws morn, rob ex ydorpos PNT OOS jLow 
wonynon. 


Syriac. 


ve aol? own ) jal> wsreaa: Loa dd ae War 
Vulgate. 

Quia ab infantia med crevit mecum miseratio, et de utero 
matris mee egressa est mecum. 

Not one of these versions gives the same sense as another, thet 
of the vulgate appears more natural than the translation suggested 
by your correspondent W. V. as derived from the Syriac, but I 
should think we ought to look for the original state of the Hebrew 
text, rather to the Septuagint, than to any other version; as having 
been made at a period so much nearer to the time when the Hebrew 
itself was written. By consulting that version, I am inclined to 
think that the original text stood thus, at the time the Septuagint 
was composed, 

TININ YON WIN) IND oN My 1D 

The only changes here supposed are, the introduction of N in 
the place of 3 in the third word; and the omission of J in the last. 
Ifthis should be objected to as too great a liberty, I can only say, 
that every one who has undertaken to amend the translation, has 
ventured to alter, at least, one word, and that, without such good 
authority as is here produced. The sense will then be: “ For 
from my youth, | have brought Azm up, as a father, and from the 
womb of my mother I have led him.” Job means, I apprehend, 
to affirm im strong language his early regard to the wants of 
_ the destitute. 

To the translation proposed by your correspondent W. V. there 
appears an objection arising from the circumstance of Job's pros- 
perity ; which appears not to have been interrupted, till the period 
at which the book called by his name informs us at once of his 
existence and of his downfall. 

With respect to the translation proposed by Mr. B. unless the 
word (T2138 be altered, it seems to me quite inadmissible, for the 
word in question is surely not the first person singular passive of 
the verb 72. 

The sense given by the vulgate is a good one; but [ much 
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' doubt 1f:N3, considered as one word, can bear the meaning attri- 
buted to it, im that version. ete 
Upon the whole, {am led to believe, that the verse in ques- 
tion stood as I have endeavoured to correct it from the Sep- 
tuagint; but, whether in this conjecture | am right or. wrong, 
every reader must judge for himself. 
Dublin, Dec. 47. 18112 i Ue ie 





ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN WORDS. 





To THE Eprror oF THE CLAssicaAL JOURNAL. 


SIR; | HAVE long wished to communicate with you on 
the subject of pronunciation, and should be glad if any of your 
readers would throw some light upon it. I allude more 
especially to the manner of pronouncing the antepenultima of cer- 
tain words inthe Latin language. Scholars are much divided on 
the question: and though a-uniformity in this particular .may 
perhaps be reckoned among the minor desiderata of literature, still 
it is conféssedly desirable, and it is so (if for no better reason) 
to prevent invidious sneers and absurd altercations. ‘The syllables, 
on which I desire information, are those which prosodians call 
long by authority, for on the-pronunciation of the short antepenule 
tima the agreement seems to be more general. I believe the greater 
number of scholars pronounce most of these syllables, whether 
long or short by authority, as if they were long by position, as it 
is called. For instance, no distinction is made in pronunciation 
between the words nomine and homine, both of them being more 
commonly spoken as if they were written, nommine,hommine. Again, 
other words that have this syllable short, are pronounced as if it were 
long, as zmpertum, deterior, &c. Though this does not obtain uni- 
versally in the case of similar words, as deterere, &c. as if it were 
intended to show that the whole system of pronunciation is merely 
a matter of caprice, whether founded in ignorance or wisdom, I 
will not pretend to say. On this plan, the only discoverable 
consistency is, that the pronunciation of words is entirely inde- 
pendent of their quantity: and for such a determination perhaps 
some reasons will be adduced. It is said, first, that you do not at 
all change the quantity of the syllable, whether you call it nomine 
Or nommine, it being in reality long in both cases, the quantity 
depending solely upon the time of utterance. ‘To this it may be 
replied, why should you desire to pronounce a syllable, when long 
by authority, as if it were long by position ? and though it is pos- 
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sible to dwell as long upon the syllable in either case, the time is not 
conveniently or distinctly marked by a collision of the same two 
letters, as it is by the open pronunciation of a long vowel, e. g. 
the idea of length in the first syllable is not so striking from the 
sound nom-mine, as n0o-mine; and for this reason the former 
pronunciation is better adapted to short syllables. ‘This, I appre- 
hend, holds particularly in the reading of poetry: let us take the 
line ‘‘ oderunt peccare mali formidine poene,” where the sound 
formi-dine is surely much fuller and longer than that of formzddine. 
And further, why we should say in the nominative Sormi-do, and 
in the ablative formiddine, I cannot tell. But secondly, it is ob- 
jected that in case of short penultimas a similar pronunciation is 
not retained when the word is increased : e. g. we say b6-nus, bon- 
nitas; gracilis (not gracillis) gracillibus. _'To this it might be 
fairly answered, that our being unable to make a proper distinction, 
or to preserve a consistency in all cases can afford no reason for our 
refusing to do so, when it is in our power. Since the accent is 
commonly laid upon the antepenultima, that very circumstance 
obliges us to make the pronunciation of the syllable longer than it 
otherwise would be; and though such words as g ‘acilibus are cer- 
tainly pronounced as if there were two concurring consonants in 
the middle, still that pronunciation is more rapid and short 
than any other would be, the accent remaining the same. Ifa 
man were a stranger to the custom of pronunciation, I have no 
doubt that the word subtilitas would convey to him the notion of 
a longer antepenultima than swd¢illitas would. Again, it is urged 
that in dissyllables no distinction is made ; homo and nomen being 
spoken as if the quantity of each penultima were the same: why 
then should we require a distinction in other cases? ‘To this a reply 
might be made as before, that if it is not easy to distinguish in 
every instance, there is no reason why we should not, when it is 
practicable. But with regard to these words of two syllables, of 
which the first is short by authority, the common pronunciation 
might be altered in two ways: first, by retaining the usual sound, 
but dwelling upon it only half the time: I could illustrate this by 
the use of musical terms: if our dwelling upon the first syllable 
of nomen be marked by a crotchet, the first of homo might be 
sounded as a quaver; the same open sound of the vowel being - 
retained in both cases. But secondly, uniformity would be better 
consulted by our pronouncing the first syllables of such words just 
as we should if there were three syllables; and this, perhaps, 
would do more towards establishing a general and consistent rule 
for pronunciation than any other means whatever. Upon this plan 
then the words homo, bonus, would be pronounced hommo, bonnus, 
thus being made to agree with the sound of the first syllable of 
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homines, bonitas. Prejudice and habit will revolt at such a pro- 
posal; but some advances have already been made toward it even 
by the most determined abettors of the common system ; as in the 
words 7202, t7bz, sidi. And in the Greek very considerable advances 
have been made, as ze}, pera, Atyw, and very many others.. 
Few, I believe, are offended at the word 2yw being read as if there 
were two consonants; why then should they be shocked, if the 
Latin ego were read in a similar manner? In the Greek, indeed, 
we commonly make a distinction between the long and short vow- 
els. In speaking fuexs, the sound of the long vowel is attended 
to; guzo 1s pronounced as if it were written guuz0: so of wrcoay 
odecov and numberless others: and why the same distinction should 
_be denied to the Latin I know not: the difference in point of 
orthography is not worth mentioning. There are some, I fear, 
almost incorrigible cases, in which no distinction can be well 
devised : they occur where the vowel in the antepenultima is said 
to be pure, i.e. where it is succeeded by another vowel in the fol- 
lowing syllable, as in the words ablueret, Iliadis, or to take a 
verse “Jam neque Hamadryades rursum nec carmina nobis ? in 
such instances I believe the reading must ever be as if the antepen- 
ultima were long: but to insist once more upon the argument, this 
is no reason why we should not establish a distinction when we can, 

As to myself, Mr. Editor, though you see my inclination and 
good-will, I have not had the courage at present to escape from 
the trammels of my youth, nor to emancipate myself from that 
“tyrant custom which has shackled man:” though I am aware 
that a few of our best scholars have partly acted upon the system 
which I have been endeavouring to uphold. I should be glad to 
see a fuller discussion of the subject, remaining (though rather 
idle of late) still sincerely your’s, 


Nov. 27.1811. GRANTA. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 
SiR, 


| | CANNOT but consider it as a subject of lamentation, 
that writers of ability, who undertake to illustrate anv obscure parts 
of Scripture, do too often set them in a less favorable light than before, 
rather than properly display to others the strong sense and important 
truths, which pervade all parts of that guide to our paths, but which 
indeed ate too briefly hinted, rather than sutticiently expressed, at full 
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length; and, in fact, when even fully expressed, yet those great truths 
are delivered: in the highly-figurative style of oriental nations, more 
than in sucha precise mode ‘of common language, as to be always 
obviously understood by every reader. Such, according to my opi- 
nion, is the case with respect to the difference between two learned 
writers in your JOURNAL, concerning the animal meant by the word 
Nachasch; for in truth I find not the least sufficient reason to affirm, 
that any animal whatever spoke to Eve with any audible voice, nor 
even that the evil principle of the world, called Satan, spoke audibly 
to her, but only that the author of that relation gives the name of 
the animal called Nachasch (whatever animal it may be) to that evil 
spirit otherwise called Satan by the Jews afterwards, but Diabolus by 
the Heathens, and believed to exist equally by Heathens, Jews, and 
Christians, and to have been the cause of intermixing evil in the events 
of a world otherwise replete with works of wisdom and benevolence. 
As to the truth of this prevalent opinion, if any persons are so scepti- 
cal as to doubt it, this is totally foreign from the subject under con- 
sideration, which has no concern with any thing more, than what in 
the age when the book was writ was the current belief of those, for 
whose benefit it was written. Both the above learned writers, there- 
fore, are equally in error, when they athrm that any animal whatever 
was visible to Eve, or even spoke to her with audible words; for 
where can they produce the least evidence, that Eve saw any form 
whatever ? and as to speaking to her, it may mean only suggested in- 
ternally to her thoughts such or such questions for her determination, 
which the supernatural power, always ascribed to that evil spint, enabled 
it to do, even in the confession of all our learned lawyers of the land ; 

otherwise they would never suffer a criminal to be accused of acting by 
instigation of the devil, and yet never deem it necessary to bring : any 
proof that the devil ever spoke audibly to him. Universal opinion 
therefore confirms, that the supernatural evil spirit in question could 
communicate thoughts to the mind of Eve without audible words, such 
as mortals are forced to use in their discourses with one another, to 
communicate their several opinions and reasons. It was then this evil 
spirit, which was reputed to have accosted Eve, but which in the early 
age of Moses might not have obtained the name of Satan; therefore 
he gives it the name of some animal called Nachasch, possibly on ac- 
count of its having some similar disposition ; but if one man calls 
another man @ dog, does it follow that he has the form of a dog, or 
only that he is accused of having some similar dispositions? Why then 
should your correspondents suppose that the evil spirit, which accosted 
Eve, appeared in the form either of a serpent or a monkey, or any 
other form, merely because the author of the relation gives him the 
name of Nachasch? I find not the least syllable mentioned concerning 
the form of the being there mentioned ; for-they have no right to con- 
clude what the form was from the adventitious name given there as 
descriptive solely of the character of that supernatural being. If it be 
urged, that although no form is mentioned, yet it is said, that he spoke 
to Eve: but though this be meant ever so literally, yet hence nothing 
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more can be concluded, than that it had the form of a man, if it spoke 
like aman; and in truth, a young man was more likely to persuade a 
young woman out of her duty and her wits, than a serpent or a mon- 
key. There is no sufficient reason, however, to understand spoke 
and said to mean literally audible words, but only suggested such or 
such thoughts internally to the mind of Eve. Is it not still a com- 
mon expression of others, said I to myself? and did ever any one 
conceive this phrase to mean that I spoke audibly to myself? Such 
figurative phrases are common in all languages and ages of the 
world; but if understood literally, cannot fail to introduce the ap- 
pearance of absurdity, and a subject for ridicule instead of illustra: 
tion; accordingly, the Jews by such literal senses have rendered this 
account truly ridiculous. : ‘ 
We have then only to inquire farther, what animal it was which was 
meant by Nachaschy the name thus given to the evil spirit, which 
tempted Eve, and this has certainly been deemed a serpent in all ages, 
both of the Jewish and Christian world; it is also allowed, that in 
other places of scripture it does sometimes mean this animal; we 
ought therefore to have some good reason before we reject aii ancient 
interpretation, confirmed by a long succession of ages. It is likewise 
so rendered in the ancient Chaldee:paraphrase of Jerusalem, Tibi verd, 
O Serpens, non erit medela, Sc. and again, in the Epistle of Bar: 
nabas ; some circumstances also are afterwards mentioned with re- 
spect to the punishment denounced for the transgression in question, 
which seem to allude expressly to the form of a serpent being sig- 
nified by the name Nachasch; and-moreover at the beginning of the 
account, allusion is made to the disposition of a serpent. We will 
therefore examine these two sentences more minutely. The account 
begins with saying, that the Nachasch was both a wild animal 
and a subtle one; now these properties will at least suit well enough 
with a serpent, but subtle in the Latin cadlidus, and in the septua- 
gint Greek go6viwos had a very particular propriety, when applied to 
a serpent, according to the current opinions ‘of the ancients, and is 
accordingly so applied in other parts of scripture. Bochart, in his 
Hierozoicon lib. I. c. 3and:4. has collected a variety of accounts from 
ancient authors to this purport, which, whether true or false, is im- 
material, so long’ as they-were generally believed true. For ¢gdvijn05 
Symmachus and Aquila.substituted ravoupyos, versed in ail kinds of 
craft, which may imdeed be less liable to be misunderstood, but 
Qoovsnos was better in one respect, as it implies a good kind of craft, 
answering to our word shrewd, whereas the other implies more of 
_ the bad cunning of a fox; and the examples of shrewdness imputed 
by the ancients to serpents, are all to some good end; they were by 
them even'thought intelligent enough to foretei future events, and to 
have supernatural knowledge, on which account Aésculapius is gener- 
ally represented with two serpents entwined round his staff. This 
character of the Nachasch for shrewdness or sagacity is afterwards 
confirmed by Eve’s saying, The Nachasch beguiled me. Nothing more 
occurs concerning its character until God pronounces the punishment on 
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it, on thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat, all the days 
of thy life.” These words again show, that they allude to the nature 
‘of a serpent, which is again confirmed by what follows: “It shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shall bite man’s heel.” Bochart, as above, 
produces repeated notices from the ancients, that the heads of. ser- 
pents were thought by them the only vulnerable part, and to be the 
seat of their hearts and of their lives; and also that they eat earth. 

Nicander in his Thertaca says of a serpent ar idos sulcos depascitur 

v. 373. and Phile says widoy ody efile, nudum pulverem edit c. 59. 

All these circumstances in the character of the Nachasch, confirm, 

that it was used here as the name of a serpent, and in that sense 
was given as a name to the supernatural Satan of the Jews. But I 
was sorry to find Sir W. D. to mistake so much these words, “ upon 
thy belly shalt thou go all the days of thy life,” as to conclude 
from them, that the Rar tnech once walked erect: (p. 241.) this was 
indeed, one of the strange fanciful opmions propagated by the Jew- 
ish Rabbins, and believed by too many Christians, that the form of 
the Nachasch was changed as a punishment to it. Yet the above 
words afford no foundation for this opinion ; they only denounce that 
the serpent should continue ever thereafter to crawl.on its belly in 
an ignominious manner, the same as it had done before, (so shalt 
thou go all the days of thy life). Accordingly, Bochart thus cen- 
sures this idle tale, invented by the Jewish commentators, and still 
adhered to even by philosophic critics; ‘ Mihi non est verisimile 
Deum mutdsse quidquam in natura serpentis, sed tanttm quod erat 
in ejus natura cessit in peenam, ut in bomine nuditas, et in muliere 
partus.” c. 4. Sir W. D. speaks also, as being equally certain of the 
Nachasch talking audibly “It is quite clear that Nachasch could 
talk,” p. 241. But said in this oriental parable, as I have ‘shown, 
may be only a figurative phrase for instilling thouglits in a super- 
natural manner into the mind of another person, to be the subject. 
of their meditation, In Esop was it ever inquired, whether the ani- 
mals there really spoke in an audible manuer the Greek words at- 
tributed to them? or rather only that the author ascribed such 
thoughts to them, as might have occurred to them in case they 
were capable of thinking, and which, if spoken, would have such or 
sucha meaning. It can then be no more concluded, that the Nach-_ 
asch really talked, than that it was a real serpent, because such a 
name was given toit, and such words ascribed to it. But it may be 
urged perhaps, that the punishment is denounced directly against 
a serpent itself by the Deity, and not against Satan, as is proved 
by the form and other properties of a serpent there ascribed to it. 
Yet why should such a prophetic denunciation of what was to hap- 
pen in future differ from other prophetic denunciations found in 
the Jewish prophecies, and even in their histories, as well as in the 
didactic discourses of our Saviour himself, of teaching literal truths 
by allegoric words? In history we read, that the thistle sent a 
message to the cedar that was in Tibonchs 2. K, 14. the words 
here are only relative to a thistle and cedar, but while one thing 
is spoken of, a different one is meant, namely, the kings of Israel 
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and Judah; this is the essential nature of every allegory, which 
has accordingly been relished as an expressive mode of information in 
all nations and languages. Since then the name of serpent was given at 
first to the supernatural agent’ so called Nachasch, this offered an 
obvious opportunity of continuing afterwards the denunciation of 
punishment destined for it in the same allegoric words, as if they 
related to the serpent only, its nature and properties, although in 
reality they meant the supernatural agent itself so named: and the 
articles of similarity between the two are left to readers themselves 
to discern by their own intellects, namely, that as the serpent should 
go on all its future life to crawl ignominiously on its belly, shunned 
and detested by the human race, yet ever biting them imsidiously, 
while they reciprocally should aim destruction to his most vital 
part, the head; so should that evil supernatural being crawl 
through the world to the end of it in a detested state, shun- 
ned and abhorred by men for his treachery and injuries, until at 
last the offspring of man should put an end to his evil practices. 
This the Jews always expected to be effected by their Messiah. 
How then from this extension of the allegoric relation to the punish- 
ment denounced against the serpent, can it be concluded that the 
agent named Nachasch was ‘a real serpent any more than from the 
mere name itself at first given to him? This allegoric conclu- 
sion was a natural consequence of the allegoric commencement ; and 
that any one should on account of the punishment here denounced 
maintain that it was a real serpent, which both talked and before 
walked upright, is as unsolid a conclusion as that the above super- 
natural agent really afterwards crept upon his belly, bit man’s heels 
and eat dust. ‘‘ Amphora ccepit institui, cur urceus exit? Quod sic 
mihi ostendis incredulus lego :” yet it is from such literal but errone- 
ous senses that Sir W.D. deduces the absurdities, which he ascribes 
equally to the explanations of both writers; and, in fact, they 
must of necessity exist equally in every literal explanation of allegoric 
phrases of any. kind whatever, just as in the case of the thistle 
if it spoke, or sent a message, or if the cedar received and read, 
or heard the message read by others. Therefore in the above 
criticisms, | acknowledge much learning and wit, and a ready use 
of the opportunities afforded for them, but cannot find complete 
satisfaction in them, or a clear explanation to others of what 
they find to be doubtful and obscure, through the contradict- 
ory accounts given by those different writers, who while they differ 
with very learned abilities about the senses of ancient words, have 
both of them thus exposed and brought upon themselves some oblique 
arrows. from Sir W. D. where neither of them was sufficiently covered 
by the shield of consistent senses in his explication of this ancient 
parable. With respect however to the senses of ancient words in this 
scriptural account, I may observe farther, that as there is no sufficient 
foundation for altering the Septuagint word ¢¢évizos for tavoupyocs, 
which Aristotle expressly describes to be the character rather of the 
fox, as implying roguish craft; so the former epithet is confirmed by 
our Saviour, ‘‘Be ye shrewd (¢¢671.01) as serpents, yet inoffensive as 
doves,” which word, however, thus implying a commendable kind of 
- Vol. v. No, rx. G 
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shrewdness, refers in the serpent, according to the ancients, chiefly to 
its sagacious shrewdness in self-defence and defence of its offspring, 
and such other particulars. It may therefore by some be doubted, 
whether such an epithet be sufficiently consistent with what is after- 
wards mentioned of its mischievous or malicious dispesition to man, 
and indeed to all other animals: yet it should on the other hand be 
considered, that such apparently mischievous acts arise only from 
an excess of zeal for the safety of itself and offspring, go that they 
acquire the character of offensive mischief only from the serpent’s in- 
ability to distinguish neutral intruders upon it, from intentional ene- 
mies to its safety. As to what Eve says, “that the serpent beguiled 
me,” neither does this seem inconsistent with the favorable idea sug- 
gested by gceviuos, for it may refer rather to tlie character of rdyovcyss 
in the supernatural agent represented by the serpent, than to the cha- 
racter of the serpent itself, and thus while one word suits that agent 
best, the other best suits the serpent. Lastly, Leclerc has propo- 
sed another sense of the Hebrew word denoted by ¢e6vi45, for he pre- 
tends, that it may mean insidious, i.e. expressing the idea of lying in 
wait in order for offensive surprise ; and he adduces in support of this, 
that Aristotle describes the serpent as being remarkably thus insidious, 
(uarsore exiSour0s) but this is only in part true, for serpents do not 
lie covered in the grass for the purpose of any such surprise, but 
rather from fear or caution, or merely for their own satisfaction: yet 
‘this sense has been too hastily adopted by Patrick, in his Commentary, 
and lately by Rosenmuller, in his Scholia on Genesis. Leclere pre- 
tends farther in support of it, that the Hebrew word has this sense of 
insidious in i. Sam. 23, 22; and yet he himself in his note there shows, 
that this is only a sense given to it in the Latin vulgate, by the word 
insidéer, which it ought not to have, since the text indicates only the 
sense of astuté aget, in the Septuagint raveveyedoyras rightly, and so 
he hiniself translates it there, callidé se gessit. We find, then, no suffi- 
cient reason to depart from the favorable sense of gevi.05, shrewd, 
given both in the old or new testament as a proper epithet for a serpent 
according to the opinions then prevailing concerning it; which, whether 
true or not, make‘no difference m regard to the propriety of the epi- 
thet in such an ancient narration; and until. the literal meaning of 
words be thus ascertained, it is in vain to seek after their allegoric 
ones. The name, at least, ought to have appeared to Eve in a favorable 
light at first, that she might listen to what is urged under it. 

But after having fixed clear and determinate meanings to the words, 
I cannot in my own opinion sufficiently admire, in this most ancient 
relic of former wisdom, this best account of the origin of evil among 
mankind, the strong sense which runs through the whole narration, 
but rather briefly hinted than expressed, the deep and intimate know- 
ledge of the weakness and duplicity of the human heart, and of the 
characteristic infirmities of both sexes; which thus disposed the wo- 
man to risk, by deceit, the loss of that inestimable jewel, the very 
bond of ali their happiness, mutual confidence in each other, and 
this merely from a childish desire to gratify her fancies about trash and 
trifies ; and equally disposed the man likewise to become an unfortu- 
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nate counterpart, by his ready willingness to be deceived, and to be 
rendered blind to truths of the utmost importance to him through the 
simple reasons, as well as seducing example, of her he loved. The 
knowing and crafty agent would not have hit upon four more power- 
ful topics of persuasion to the woman than curiosity and love of novelty, 
’ together with an ardent fondness for the mere show of things, and also 
a desire of eminence, exaltation and grandeur, or lastly, some plausible 
ostensible pretence of great use and benefit to be derived from what in 
her own heart she knew to be wished for by herself, from petty foolish . 
motives only, which she was almost ashamed to own. Hence the first 
argument was offered to her curiosity for knowing zecrets, for the whole 
mystery concerning the tree, which was before so studiously kept from 
her knowledge, was to be hereafter disclosed to her, that she might 
be made happy by the knowledge. The second inducement was 
directed to work upon her love of eminence and grandeur, so that 
she would be exalted to the rank of a goddess, and thus satis- 
faction was administered to her pride. A third motive was, if pos- 
sible, more powerful than either of the former two, which was her 
love of show in all things, and she herself accordingly saw that the fruit 
was picasant to the eyes ; just as her daughters ever since have 
been governed altogether by their eyes alone, so that the first 
question asked to direct their judgment of the value of any thing is, 
whether it be beautiful. A fourth advantage she had almost for- 
got, however at last it came limping in behind, whether or not it was to 
be desired to make one wise ; and it may be doubted, whether she would 
not have forgot this benefit altogether, if it had not occurred to her 
rather as a sneer at the great-fuss the men make about their wisdom, 
which she knew that she could turn upside down with a single smile. 
The character of the man is sketched out with as faithful a pencil as 
in the female: his immediate compliance to grasp greedily whatever 
was offered by so dear a hand, was as soon followed by a wish to 
throw the blame from himself, of his own weakness, upon others ; 
hence his first article of vindication was, ‘‘ that thow gavest the woman 
to me for a companion and rational friend, because thou didst not deem 
it meet, that I alone of all thy creation should live in solitude;” and I 
did comply with her advice to eat. Thou poor evasive hypocrite! 
was it not the caresses of female charms, and the enjoyments of 
nuptial love, which smothered in thy breast all thoughts of duty, just 
as ever since in all thy posterity they have overcome the king and_ 
the hero, the virtuous and the wise? If, alas, too late, a sense 
of the too ready prevalence of human passions over reason) and 
duty, did afterwards turn thee naked out of thy paradise of delights, 
is not that very nakedness itself a fit symbol of thy wretched condition: 
in other respects, when deprived of all the necessaries as well as com- 
forts of human life, except what thou couldst raise slowly from the 
earth by hard labor and the sweat of thy brows? Naked indeed is 
man when exposed to all the wants, the ills and sorrows of the world, 
just as if exposed without clothing to the pelting storms of the ele- 
ments! His first poor expedient of fig-leaves, to supply his want of 
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clothing was only another testimony of his wretchedness, when thes 
left to his own reason alone to acquire the first necessaries of existence, 
for which purpose acorns also must have been his food, as well as fig- 
leaves his covering: unarmed likewise, as well as naked, in a wide 
world, to become a prey to wild beasts, and as ignorant of the simplest 
arts of life, as defenceless against the many ills of it; that single word 
nakedness therefore alone expresses the vast extent of man’s misery ; 
and points out this moral to the whole narration, the unhappy state of 
man when no longer protected by God’s Providence, and the conse- 
quent necessity of obedience to his wise directions, whether dictated 
by natural reason, or by his positive commands. This is the true 
origin of evil in the world, so far as it respeets the happmess of the 
human race, that by its too ardent pursuit of present, though petty 
gratifications of far inferior value, when left to itself alone, it counter- 
acts the designs of the creation, and brings upon men a long train of 
evils, of which they had not any knowledge before, nor yet even any 
conception of their nature; for the fruit of the tree of knowledge is 
too often even still a knowledge of tlie miseries of the world, rather 
than of the blessings of it, when deprived of the continual and provi- 
dential care of its Creator, and of his directions for the guidance of 
human actions. . 

But after having expressed my admiration of this relic of the 
wisdom of old times, | ought also, in justice, to notice the learned 
commentaries on it, by the ingenious pens of the abovementioned 
writers in modern times, who by their deep researches into the hidden 
mysteries of oriental languages, have brought many curious facts to 
light, no less to our satisfaction than astonishment; such as whether 
the Nachasch in question might not be a- monkey or a crocodile, as 
well as a serpent, and what is equally wonderful, whether it spoke to 
Eve in Hebrew. or in Greek, or whether a monkey might not be able 
to crawl ou its belly, and a serpent on the contrary to walk erect, but 
a crocodile even be capable of both; and whether serpents now live 
on dust, as they did at the first creation, or monkies were then as 
fond of nuts and apples as they are at present. These and so many 
other such profound disquisitions show to advantage what a happy 
use has been made of an intimate knowledge of oriental languages 
toward the illustration of the Jewish scriptures. As to my own object, 
1 have only gone one step farther than Sir W. D. who has pointed 
out the ill consequences of departing from long-received senses in 
scriptural words, in order to substitute those of merely modern ima- 
gination. This practice has been shown by me to be still more ob- 
jectionable, whenever the senses so long received contain any interest- 
mg and moral instruction to mankind, independent of that important 
inquiry in natural history, whether serpents did not at first creep 
upon four legs, which were afterwards cut off as’ a punishment for 
being concerned in the deception of the mother of the human race. 
a question, which I leave to be determmed by those, who have more 
leisure to inquire into the roots of Chaldee, Hebrew, and Arabic words. 
But I hesitate, however, along with Eve, whether the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge is so much to he desired, without. our having some 
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more substantial evidence of its ability to make all of us wise; nay, 
even at the very best, a knowledge of the frail state of human existence, 
when not protected by divine Providence, with the gloomy view of 
death at last, is but a knowledge of how soon men will be turned out 
of their earthly paradise into an unknown dreary wilderuess of despair 
through the darkness of the way before them, in case they depart from 
the right senses as well as words of that divine. guide to their present 
paths, and better hopes in future. In fine, it may be truly said of 
the inquiries of all the above writers concerning the Nachasch, what 
was actually said of M. Huet, when he published his Demonstratio 
Evangelica, that it cleared up and demonstrated nothing except the 
very great extent of his own reading. . 


Norwich, Jan. 12. S. 








CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


gee HEN Os ET, 


To THE EpIror OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR ; : 
i q hee. First Epistle of Horace opens with these lines— 


Prim4 dicte mihi, summa dicende cameena, 
Spectatui satis et donatum jam rude, queris, 
Meecenas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 
Non eadem est etas, non mens. Vejanius, armis 
Herculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus agro ; 
Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena. © 
Est mihi purgatum crebro qui personet aurem, 
Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridtndus, et ilia ducat. 
In this passage I should object to the usual translation of two phrases, 
_ Extremd arena is rendered, in English, the farther end of the arena. It 
rather appears, that either in a circus, or amphitheatre, where the audi- 
ence are ranged around the arena, the proper place from which to address 
effectively that audience is not towards the end of the arena, but some 
spot nearer to the centre of the openspace. ‘The idea of addressing the 
people from the farther end of that space, I conclude, is taken trom our 
own theatres, and not from any ancient circus or amphitheatre. I 
would propose the following translation : 
——_—__—_——___—- -———— Vejanius, armis 
Herculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus agro, 
Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena. 
“¢ Vejanius, having deposited his arms at the temple of Hercules, 
remains concealed at his country residence, that he may not repeatedly 
request his dismissal at a last performance :” that is, Vejanius, advanced 
in life, remains at a distance from Rome, lest the people should press 
him to the circus, under a promise, which they never fail to break, of its 
being his last performance. In our northern climate it is not easy to 
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conceive the intemperate zeal of a southern people on the subject of 
public spectacles. 1t has been urged, that the gladiator, who wished to 
obtain his ultimate discharge might approach the podium of the circus, 
where the people stood, to solicit. at their hands his dismissal. But in a 
circus, which contained from one to two hundred thousand spectators, 
it cannot be assumed that the oblongated sides were occupied only by 
the better sort of people. 

The other phrase in the above passage to which I refer, is 2lza ducat. 
We have lately had an extraordinary communication with Spain and 
Portugal. Those who have witnessed the bull-fights of the Peninsula 
will corroborate my expericnee, that seldom does such a festival con- 
clude without one or more of the horses on which some of the combatants 
are mounted having their bowels lacerated by the horns of the bulls, and 
dragging them along i in sight of the spec tators.! Bull-feasts ave of a re- 
mote date in Europe: ; and if other animals were in earlier times brought to 
contend against men, the claw of the lion or tiger had no doubt a similar 
effect; and many an unfortunate horse, beautiful as was his form, and 
courageous the rider whom, he bore into the arena, has been gored and 
torn to pieces at the sanguinary exhibitions of the ancient amphitheatres. 
This happens every season in Spain, and our countrymen, who travel 
there, are secn to assist at the celebration of these festivals. ‘To have 
been present in a foreign country at such a scene, through youthful 
curlosity, may perhaps find some excuse ; but for the government which 
_ encourages such savage exhibitions, there is no apology. 

The sense that has been hitherto assigned to the words tlia ducat, is 
of- the more importance, since the compilers of Latin Dictionaries rest 
upon this phrase as authority. They inform us, that ducere ilia is 
. * to puff and blow, to be broken winded ;” and when one examines their 
authority, it is found to be no other than this single passage in Horace. 
If this be an crror therefore, it ought to be corrected in future Latin 
Dictionaries. I consider ne Sets of such high value the edifice raised by 
this writer in the works of which he has left mankind, from youth to age, 
the inheritors, that if even the minutest fragment can any where be 
restored to its place agreeably to the original intention of the architect, 
it is no waste of time to aim at that restoration. 

In the sixth book of Lucretius there is the following passage at about 
the 1100th line 

Atque ea vis omnis morborum pestilitasque, 
Aut extrinsectis, ut nubes nebuleque superné 
_ Per ccelum veniunt, aut ipsa seepe coorta 


De terra surgunt, abi pntrorem humida nacta est, 
Intempestivis pluviisque, et solibus icta. 





Instead of the usual manner of taking sape as the adverb, I would 
translate the lines thus: ‘* And all the violence and contagion of diseases 
either descend from without through the air, like onde or mists ; or 
else (ips sxpe coorta) originating ‘within the earth’s enclosure, they: rise 
out of the ground, when moistened by unseasonable rains, and affected 
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t There are usually a dezen bulls tormented and demolished, one : by one, at 
each of these festivals. 
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by the sun’s too ardent rays, it has contracted putridity.” Ipsé swpe 
coorta being pointedly contradistinguished with extrinsecus, per celum, 
superne veniunt. Whether the noun sepes be written with or without 
the dipthong is of no consequence. The Romans wrote se@culum or 
seculum indifferently, cape or cepe, an onion, ceremonta or ceremonia.' 
My objection to swpe as an abverb is, that it tends to destroy the force 
of the passage. Lucretius having made a plain and positive division of 
all diseases into emanations from the earth and visitations from Heaven, 
which is, I think, as good an account of their origin as the most acute 
medical writers have ever given us, the introduction of the adverb 
Frequently into either branch of this division wholly destroys the distinct- 
ness of the passage. If it be alleged that the poet meant to signify by 
saepe, that the latter class of diseases was the more abundant, the remark 
ts inadmissible, because those disorders which. are supposed not to owe 
their existence to exhalations, constitute the larger portion. 

It has often been observed, that to understand perfectly any author, 
we ought not to be ignorant what was the degree of knowledge which 
existed at the period when he wrote. The Greeks and Romans were 
generally of opinion, that the earth was a flat and circular surface, 
bounded all around by the ocean. Over that earth and ocean they 
believed a spherical canopy to be extended, including within its sub- 
stance the fixed stars. When the atmosphere was exempt from cloud or 
mist, the Romans expressed that pure and exhilarating state of the air, 
so often witnessed in Italy, by the word sudum ; without having any 
clear conception, but on the contrary great confusion and doubt, as to 
what could have become of the clouds’ which they might have -scen the 
evening before. It will be said in answer to what has been contended 
above, that some of the ancient philosophers were not unacquainted with 
the true solar system. Still it appears from the philosophical poem 
above quoted, that the sect of Mpicurus were extremely deficient in 
astronomical knowledge, and that they even reduced the sun’s disk to 
its sensible magnitude. _ 

Nec nimio Solis major rota, nee minor ardor 
Esse potest, nostris quam sensibus esse videtur. 

I refer the reader to the long context in the fifth book. Chemistry 
the ancients had none, and their ‘knowledge i in many branches of Natural 
Philosophy was not superior to their astronomical acquirements. ‘To 
us, who have the advantage of living after Kepler and Sir Isaac Newton, 
the true planetary system is so familiar, that it is easier to descant upon 
its sublime beauties, than to comprehend how narrow and unworthy a 
view was once taken of the stupendous works of the Creator. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, &c. 
Chester-Street, 10th Feb. 1812. 





* Is not the etymology of this word Cereris monita, the commands of the 
Goddess in the celebration of her mysteries at Eleusis ? 


A learned Friend derives it from carman Sansc, a religious act, car in Pers. 
in Celtic carm, or garm is the cry of bards; but Gesner derives carmen a cano 
quasi canimen. Enpit, 
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H AMUM squamigeris incurves, retia tendas ; 
Glutine viscoso contineantur aves ; 

Sternere visne feram? canibus sectare per agros, 
Vel fovea rumpas nil metuentis iter : 

Sin placet invite cor devicisse puelle, 
Et dubitas quali feceris arte tuum ; 

Prestat adulari: rapidis victoria pennis 
Advolitans pretium grande laboris erit. 

Quam non mille preces, non munera mille moverent, 
Blandiloquis cedet victima capta sonis. 

Prestat adulari: sic que modo langiit ardet, 
Et modo contemtum devenerata petit : 

Illa, maritales que fastidivit habenas, 
Fit docilis, collum subdit et ipsa jugo ; 

Que tibi jam frontem contraxit acerba, liquescit 
Dulcior Hybleis, sic resoluta, favis. 

Vel si etiam tumidaé prostratum rejicit ira, 
Duraque ferratas vult operire fores ; 

<¢ Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire” furorem, 
Queis tibi mutatam conciliare datur ; 

Suavia dicta minas, ut laurus fulmina, sistent ; 
Quem rabies habuit nuper, habebit amor. 


—Agereditur quoties tua lux, tua gloria vite, 
Blanditias valeat lingua parata loqui: 
Pulchra quidem penitus videas tenuissima Lynceus, 
Corporis et maculas talpa videre neges : 
Judice te virgo lepidum peramabile ridet, 
Cum nimis exultans quassat utrumque latus : 
Nil mortale sonet, nugas cim garrit inanes ; 
Cim canit, invidid se Philomela necet: 
Nec mints ut queerit temeraria vespa labellum, 
Querere jurares nectar ut inde bibat. 
Sit tibi cura rosas oris ne Phoebus adurat, 
Sit tibi ne violet seevior aura genas. 
Quos patriis preferret Arabs, illa halet odores, 
Dens Paria evincat marmora, pellis ebur. ’ 
Omnia mirari, palmam qui sperat, amantem, 
Et summa ad ceelum tollere laude decet: 
Nymphe, ‘‘ quicquid agit, quoqud vestigia movit,” 
Subveniant Charites, et famuletur Amor. 


1804. | H. H. JOY: 
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CONJECTURES RESPECTING THE CHERUBIM. 





Currus in Hebrew signifies strength, or force, and metaphorically a 
Bull, the symbol of power. The union of the four animals may signify 
the four elements, as the four heads or faces of the Indian Brahma. 

Or, they may be typical of the creative power, the Bud! ; the support- 
ing, the Eagle ; and the destructive, the Loz ; gombined i in the Deity, 
whose image is Man. 

Or , they) may be the three kingdoms of animal nature, the carnivorous, 
the graminivorous, é and Birds symbolical of creative power. 

Whatever may be the real meaning of it, the hicroglyphic is deriwed 
from Egypt. 

1 know not whether it be generally observed, that the symbolical 
figures commonly united with the four evangelists in old missals and carv- 
ings, are the four figures constituting the Cherubim taken separately. 


td B. 





LETTER. OF ISAAC CASAUBON;—THE CLASSICAL 
TELEGRAPH. 


From the Epistles of Isaac Casauzson, published by Turo- 
porus JANSON, at Rotterdam, 1709. 





Epist. 1065. Joanni A. Witten. 


co* * * quoceiay et dovxtwpiav Greci vocant rationem signifi- 
candi per faces e specula sublatas : ea usi sunt veteres plurimum, 
in bellis presertim: occasio enim cum in omni vita plurimum 
potest, tum in bello maxime: igitur ne. perirent occasiones rei 
bene gerende, mugoeiay excogitarunt antiqul, et speculas in altis 
quisque montibus eo fine eedificarunt, quarum adhu¢ in montibus 
Helvetiis nonnullas licet observare: supcsias antiquissima et sim- 
plicissima ratio fuit, ut sublatis facibus daretur ejus rei signum, 
de qua convenerat ; non enim aliud poterant initio significare, quam 
id, de quo initio convenisset inter dantem signum, et observantem : 
postea excogitate sunt ali rationes solertiores ‘atque adeo mira~ 
biles: nam quasi literas calamo scriberent, quidvis per faces signi- 
ficabant: autores hujus inventi commemorat Polybius c. x. ubi 
etiam rationes eorum explicantur : sed non probat Polyb. omm ex 
parte, quod ante ipsius tempora allis fuerat eo In genere Inventum: 
itaque vir ingeniosus hanc novam mupostas rationem excogitavit : 
qui facibus uti volent in speculis ad signum dandum cujuscunque 
rel, quam significari aliis erit necesse, habeto in suis speculis quis- 
que literas descriptas in quinque tabellis hoc modo: 
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Lorica appensa tabellis : 





Tabella hae debet statui in specule lorica tam ejus, qui dat 
signum, quam ejus, qui accepturus est ; atque hoc imprimis viden- 
dum est, ut specule sibi ex adverso quam optime respondeant : 
praterea, qui faces observat, jubetur a Polybio dioptram habere, 
1. e. mathematici instrumenti genus, quo oculorum acies missa per 
canalem tutius dirigitur ad metam propositam: hujus precipuus 
usus est, ut qui observat signum, dignoscat probe, ab utro angulo, 
dextro an sinistro, lorice opposite literarum signum detur. Nunc 
explicemus modum : fingamus in aliqua urbe proditos esse a pra- 
sidil sui parte: id ut procul significent, ita faciendum: scribendum 
igitur quam brevissime id fieri, quod velis, puta: 
Centum milites defecerunt. 
vel 
Proditionem quidam moliuntur : 
ante ommia, qui parat dare signum, eum qui accepturus est, atten- 
dere sibi faciet, facibus toties sublatis, donec alter signum dederit 
siz attentionis: id signum est facium ex adverso elatio: post- 
quam attendere ccepit, qui signum expectat, mdicanda est illi 
tabula, in qua prima litera est ejus, quod indicaturus est, puta C, 
quod est in prima tabula, vel P, quod est in tabula tertia: ergo 
accedes ad loricz angulum sinistrum, et ut C designes, semel ab 
lorice leva parte facem tolles; ut P, ter facem movebis super 
loricam elatam: sic de ceteris, Qui signum aucupatur, indicatam 
sibi tabellam adnotat, ut mox monstratam in ea literam quzerat: 
tertio superest, ut litera querenda in tabella significetur: qui dat 
signum, venit ad lorice dextrum angulum, et quota est litera indi- 
canda in sua tabella, tot facit upoeias, sive facis elationes, puta 
ut C indicet tres, ut P quinque : : quiexcipit signum datum, facile 
intelligit, qua: litera sibi indicetur, eamque diligenter annotat, 
scribitque i in tabula parata in eum usum: atque simili modo itur 
ad omnes literas, donec ommbus mdicatis reperiatur scriptum in 
tabella excipientis id, quod ab initio erat propositum: hec Poly- 
biana ratio est, melior sane inventis aliorum, quz tamen valde sunt 
elegantia: ea ad Polybium nos ante multos annos exposuimus, et 
qu ibi sunt mire involuta et depravata, evolvimus: si Deo Opt. 
Max. sic olim videbitur, ut eum eximium scriptorem edamus, 
habebis a me, vir nobilissime et amicissime, mez in te fidei et 
amoris testimonium.” Peay. 
\ 
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B. Jonson’s “ Noon of Night ;”—and V argil alustrated. 





. 


B. Jonson seems to have been the first person, who introduced 
this phrase into the English language; and, as his editor observes, 
he seems to have been conscious of his boldness, and anxious to 
protect himself by a reference to the Latin language: from Whal- 
ley’s note on the Sejanus, vol. 11. p. 239. (ed. 1756. 5.) and from 
Warton’s note on the I/ Penseroso, it will be seen that our best 
poets without hesitation adopted the expression. In addition to 
the instances produced by Warton, we find it employed by DuMet ; 
In dead of night, side the pale moon 
Had got to the nocturnal noon. W. higt’s Ghost. 
and Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, gives us an example from 
Dryden: 
Full before him at the noon of night, 
Fe saw a quire of ladies. 
B. Jonson, as we learn from W halley, referred to Varro, the author, 
of whom he borrowed it; but, as the passage is not quoted by 
Mr. Whalley, the learned reader may not be displeased to see it. 
Repenté noctis circiter meridiem, 
Quum pictus aer fervidis laté ignibus, 
Celi ore anastrice ostenderent. _  Marcipore. 
Nonius Marcellus, when speaking de Impropriis, quotes these lines 
from Varro, and says, Meridiem mediam diei partem omnes putant 
solum esse dicendum, quum et noctis esse eam temporis partem doc- 
torum auctoritas dixertt. 


Perhaps I shall be excused for employing the CLAssicaL 
JOURNAL to give a more extensive circulation to the best inter- 
pretation of a well-known, but little understood, passage in Virgil, 
Ecl. 3. v. 104. 

Dic quibus i on terris, et eris ¢ mihi magnus Apollo, | 

Tres pateat cele spatium non ampliis ulnas. , 
Gesner says in his Thesaurus, under the word Mundus: “ Mundos 
quidam apud Serv. ad Ain. 3. 134. volunt dici aras deorum infero- 
rum: respexit, credo, Serv. ad illam formaular, qua mundus patere 
dicitur, de qua Macrob. Sat. 1. 16. ‘ Mundus cum patet, tristium 
atque inferdm quasi janua patet: proptered ncn modo prelium 
committi, verum etiam delectum rei militaris causa habere, ac mili- 
tem proficisci, navim solvere, uxorem liberorum querendorum causa 
ducere religiosum est : ’ Festus, hev. § Mundus, ut ait Capito Ateius 
in libro sexto Pontificali ter in anno patere solet—quo tempore ea, 
que occulta et abdita religionis deorum manium essent, velut in 
Jucem quandam adducerentur et patefierent ’—Hune mundum _Sig- 
nare videtur Plutarch. in Romulo, p. 23. | olpos wpoy meph TO yoy 
Kop triov xUKATEDS, amore xok TE TAVTOY, OTIS YOUM mey os nadoig 
Exodvro, duce 8 vis avarynaioss, émedyoay evravia, ual téros ZF tig 
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Aginro vis Zxaoros GArryyy xoulCov poigay, EBarov sis tadre nab ouvepney= 
yuovr xadovos C8 Bobpoy rovTov, @ xual Tov “OAummoy dvopats Movvdov 
cite womeg xuxdov xevTpw mepleyeapay tiv raw: Nempe in hanc 
fossam rotundam eorum velut conjecere, quibus vel necessitas, vel 
luxuria pretium facit: his Deos manes placare, his communem 
quasi thesaurum, nunquam tollendum, deserendum nunquam, con- 
stituere videntur voluisse: hunc mundum 4a se dictum ter in anno 
videntur cxrimonia quadam aperuisse: de hoc mundo denique, 
sive coclo, (Olympum vocat Plutarch.) accipio illud Virgilianum 
enigma, 
‘ Dic quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo, 

‘Tres pateat cel spatium non amplius ulnas.’” ne 





NOTES on Part of the POEM of FESTUS AVIENUS; who 
extracted the Substance of it, as he himself admits, from a Punic 
Voyage to Cadiz, to the River Loire, to the Scylley, or Scilly, 
Islands, to Cornwall, to Ireland, and to Albion ; a Voyage performed 
by Himilco, the celebrated Carthaginian Admiral. 


NO. II. 


Ir is a circumstance very favorable to ascertaining and fixing the sites 
of the above-named ancient tribes, that the old city of Tarshish forms in 
this poem a centre, around which the others are drawn at their propor- 

tionate distances. “ Hic Gadir urbs est, dicta Tartessus prits.” 
Himilco sailed toward the north, (as Pliny observes in the 2d b. and 
the 67th §.) in the same year in which Hanno proceeded to the central 
shore of Africa, which is now denominated Sierra Leona. Now in this 
veyage of Hanno, as in Avienus, the Tyrians and the colonists from 
Carthage gave to many colonies the same name. Three cities, connected 
by trade with Tyre, have been distinguished by the same appellation : 
the first is the birth-place of St. Paul, Tarsus in Cilicia ; the second is 
the city mentioned with Ophir; the third and most important town was 
the ‘Tartessus of Spain. Now as to the long-lost port of Ophir, Dr. 
Vincent has learnedly detined in what quarter of the globe, and on what 
shore it was: Sir William Jones placed it in Malacca: the Portuguese 
voyagers in 1650. suspected it to be Sopkala: Bruce, by reasonings on 
the Monsoons, assigns both Tarshish and Ophir to the African shore, 
parallel to the coasts of Madagascar, Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches, 
has conceived the very probable idea, that the identical letters, which 
compose the word Opfir, are to be found in our word Africa: [many 
Punic coins are stamped with a name, which may be equally read 
Ophir or Aphir, and as an explanation of the meaning of this term, 
the figure of a horse is added on the reverse of the coin: Virgil’s verses 
intimate that on the coins of Carthage “ a horse’s head” was impressed]: 
hence Wilford infers, that the Voyage to Ophir” is merely synonymous 
with a “ Voyage to Southern Africa:” 1 add the word southern, to 
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distinguish this part of Africa from its northern coasts, all ~washcd 
by the Mediterranean, which in the age of Moses was ‘called the 
Lubim in the book of the Kings, and in the Chronicles the Lubim 
and Succtm: but which appellatien was expressed in the Greek 
letter by L bra, and even in the New Testament by Lybo-Phenicia. ° 

Parkhurst’s Lexicon, under the phrase ‘ Ships of Tarshish,” is unsa- 
tisfactory on ce subject of the trade to Ophir and Tarshish: of the 
latter city, three places, as I said above, bare the name in the same early 
age, ‘Tarsus in Cilicia, built, says Strabo, B. 14. by the last king of 
Persia, Sardanapalus; the one in the dispute above-named; and Tar- 
tessus or Gades in Spain. The articles of trade to the two cities Ophir 
and Tarshish, are only to be seen in Africa, but those of the trade to 
one of the cities are equally found in Spain and Cilicia: one of the 
Classics alludes to this very triennial trade, but I do not recollect the 
name of the author. The Pheenicians built, (says Maurice, in his Ind. 
Antiq. vol. 6.) ‘ Tartessus on the River Betis and Columnez, now 
Corunna, with its ancient pharos, or lighthouse. [Now vitrified fully as 
much as the Scotch or Pictish forts, said Sir R. Kerr Porter to me after 
his Spanish tour, and in ruins.] Near Cornwall the isles of Scylley inti- 
mate islands sacred to the Sun. ‘The Pheenicians exported thence skins, 
lead, and tin: the Britons used a boat covered with skins: the tin was 
carried overland to Marseilles by the Greeks ; but the latter people had 
not sailed to our island prior to the ‘* Travels of Herodotus,” or to the 
year 450 before Christ, or the remarkable era of the arrival on our 
coast, of the following admiral— Himilco, who was sent by Carthage to 
visit the shores of Western Europe, and who probably planted colonies | 
in Cornwall,’ 

One historian, yet more celebrated than Mr. Maurice, has collected 
from many passages in the classics the fables, or the annals of those 
early ages: Mariana, who in the beginning of his History of Spain, 
employs the 8th chapter on ‘ the Geryons, and on the barbarism of the 
Spaniards, who were taught by Osyris the use of bread, and the planta- 
tion of the vine; and on the Lybian Hercules, who visited Spain, and 
died:’? The 10th chapter is filled with the kmg Atlas; and the 21st 
with the Voyage of Himilco around the shores of Europe during ‘ two 
years, and with his gracious reception, and his honors at the city of 
- Carthage.’ The judicious reader will be anxious to ascertain the real 
and classical authorities for the above narrative of Hercules. ‘They are 
these: ‘* Geryon had led a colony,” says Plutarch, in the Life of Serto- 
rius, “ from Africa into Spain; but the colony was invaded by Osyris, 
the Egyptian, and the aged leader was defeated, slain, and buried at 
Gades: his three sons inherited only misfortunes.” Under the fiction 
of a giant with a triple body, the classic poets, whom I quoted above, 
have recorded their unsuccessful engagement with Hercules. ‘ The 
victor built,” Strabo adds, in his 3d book and 169th page, “ the city of 
Calpe Carteia ;” [its ruins still areseen near to Gibraltar ;] a “ florishing 
town in his age.” Sanchoniatho and Silius Italicus observe, “ that 
Hercules Melacartus was honored with a temple at Gadir, which admit- 
ted no images within its sacred inclosure.” Meda, in the 3d book, and at 
the 6th ce “reords, “that the Tyrians covered his ashes with a temple 
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celebrated for its antiquity, and its treasures:” Livy relates the honors 
which were paid to his remains by his illustrious countryman Hannibal. 
Plutarch adds, that ‘* the hero slew Anteus Atlas in his capital city 
Tingis.” Pliny, in the fourth book, and at the close of the 30th section, 
adds. ‘* The brothers, the Geryons, are supposed to have reigned in 
Erythia, whose flocks the celebrated Hercules seized.” And Strabo, in 
the third book, and at the 169th page, thus refers to the same tradition : 
** Pherecydes appears to have given to Gades the name of Erythea, in 
which the oxen of Geryon are placed: others, however, understand by 
that name an island contiguous to Gades, and separated by the narrow 
frith of one stadium, or vulgarly, one furlong: the latter build their con- 
_ jectures on the excellence of the pastures.” 

The following crowd of verses occur m Avienus, on these dark tradi- 
tions concyrning this remarkable labor of Hercules: v. 304 and 305.; 
vy. 335 and 336. : ; v. 324, 5. 6..7. 8; from v. 355th even to v. 370; and 


v. 262.3. 425. 


V. 304. Gerontis arcem, et prominens fani, ut supra 
V. 305. Sumus elocuti, distmet medium salum. 
V. 335. ————— Utrosque interfluit tenue fretum, 
V. 336. Quod Herma porro et Herculis dictum est via. 
V. 324. Est Herma porro cespitum munitio 
325. Interfluum que altrinsects munit locum. 
6. Aliique rursus Herculis dicunt viam. 
7. Stravisse quippe maria fertur Hereulis, 
8. Iter ut pateret facilé captivo gregi. 
¥Y. 355. ————— Nuncupari has Herculis 
6. Ait columnas ; stadia triginta refert 
7. Has distineri, horrere sylvis undique 
8. Inhospitasque semper esse nauticis. 
9. Inesse quippe dicit ollis Herculis 
360. Et templa et aras: invehi advenas rates 
1. Deo litare, abire festino pede : : 
2. Nefas putatum demorari in insulis: 
3. Cireum atque juxta plurimo tractu jacens 
4. Manere tradit tenue prolixé mare : , a 
5. Navigia onusta adire non valent locos 
6. Breve ob fiuentum, et pingue littori lutuin. 
7. Sed sivoluntas forté quem subegerit 
8. Adire fanum, properet ad Lune insulam 
9. Agere carinam, eximere classi pondera, 
370. Levique cymba vix superferrisalo. 
¥. 262. Et que vetustum Greciz nomen tenet 
3. Gerontis arx est eminus ; namque ex ea 
4. Geryona quondam nunecupatum accepimus. 
5. Hic ora laté sunt sints Tartessii. 
86. Hic sunt columne pervicacis Herculis, 
Abila atque Calpe ; leva dicti cespitis 
Libye propinque spatia duro perstrepunt 
Septentrione, sed loco certez tenent. 

Let the reader contrast the above passage with the verses which wiit ~ 
be quoted below from p. 341 to 348. Strabo, in the third book, and at 
the 139th page, describes the same scenery. ‘ There you see the hill 
of the two tribes, the Basistani, and the Bastuli, the hill named Calpe, 
[the modern Gibraltar] not vast in circumference, but of so great an 
elevation, that it appears at a distance to be insular.” 4) At the 170th 
page of the same book he adds, “ Someauthors give, as the name of the. 
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Herculean pillars, Calpe and Abila, which is a mountain opposite to 
Calpe and situated in the part of Africa, named by Eratosthenes, Meta- 
gonium, a portion of the Numidian race.” 

At the 354th verse Avienus had asserted, that one geographer had 
named two islands the pillars of Hercules: even this conjecture has not 
escaped Strabo: in the third book, and at the 168th page, he observes, 
** that two islands, one of which was denominated the temple of Juno, 
‘were by some authors deemed to be the pillars.” A more minute delinea- 
tion of this scene, by an intelligent friend who saw it, will, I hope, prove 
agreeable to the patriotic Englishman. “« The appearance of the strait, 
when it first opened upon us ‘rather to the northwest early in the morn- 
ing, was picturesque. The high hills on the Spanish coast to our left 
scene to be surmounted in gradation, by a back ground of still higher 
irregular hills, and behind these again, by the enormous mountains of 
Granada, nebulous and irregular, ‘ “faintly pointing to the neighbouring 
moon.’ Standing on and nearer, the brown parched and stony high hills 
of Spain strike as great, but not pleasing objects; especially as they 
rise behind Cape Trafalgar gradually, between high land on the Spanish 
main, and a something lower range of the Barbary hills: the passage 
now Legins to open, and you soon are struck, not by an arm of the 
ocean dividing the two contineats of Europe and Africa by its vast and 
irresistible force, as it were repelling two approaching worlds, and forc- 
ing back its hills and mountains on either side, as they crumble before 
its stupendous torrent, but by a considerable river, romantically skirted 
by high and varied hills and cliffs, down which you are smoothly but 
rapidly conveyed, while you command’ the retreating shores on either 
side, and as you pass on and near the borders, are greeted with a most 
extraordinary, I had almost said, a sublime, clatter and rattle of the 
many waters, hurrying by and jostling every rock and prominence, 
which obtrudes: the noise, when near the shore, is surprising: the 
noise, like a reverberated echo, arises from the height of the rocky shore ; 
as you glide on quick and smoothly, the occasional bays and irregular 
- line of coasting hills,amuse the eye, rather than delight it, except by 
the singular novelty of the scene. Still behind all on the left side, i: 
before you, the vast Granada mountains begin again to meet you with 
a more unclouded aspect; and on the right, Atlas on the African back- 
ground shows, but to no great advantage, its famed mass and height. 
It is pleasant as you tide it smoothly down, to contemplate two quar- 
ters of the globe thus broken in sunder by a stream not four miles 
wide, apparently not wider than the river ilumber, though really mea- 
suring twenty miles across. But the high coasts so call off the eye, that 
you do not perceive the intermediate breadth. ‘Tangier, as it opens 
midway, obtains a partial view, because it 2s ‘Tangier, the Tingis of king 
Anteus and Atlas, and the capital of Juba; but behold! while you are 
reminded of its history, a rude abrupt mass, detached as it were from 
the main land, ‘ and nearly insular,’ stands forth beyond. the Spanish 
shore, and meets the eye with its brown, and often cloud-capped irre- 
gular high ridge, announcing itself the far-famed: wonder, Gibraltar. 
As you approach, it still seems to stand higher and higher, and to 
recede, in Order to receive the ship into its grand extensive circular bay, 


*) 
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hike the high land on the Spanish side of Cabrito-point, makes a pic- 
turésque and “rough fore-ground; and as you enter the bay, its neigh- 
bouring and more inland mountains slope back and border the circle of 
the bay with a grand and most irregular outline, terminating at a high 
point near, and opposite to, Gibraltar; which slopes suddenly to the 
neutral sands, at three feet above the level of the sea.” 
_ As the reader is now distinctly and minutely informed, that the straits 
of Abila or of Gibraltar are in width twenty miles, he will smile at the 
simplicity and the childish inaccuracy of the loose and discordant esti- 
mates of its width, which occur in Avienus at verses 336. 7. and at verse 
370. and from verse 341 tothe 355th. But if he readsthe above accu- 
rate delineation of my friend, (as Sir Robert Kerr Porter observed it, 
with the intelligent eye of a superior artist,) he will cease to despise the 
venerable ancients for their mistake, since the mistake was very natural 
in the infancy ef both navigation and astronomy, of both picturesque 
painting, and of accurate hydrography. 


V. 335. —— Utrosque interfluit tenue fretum, 
Quod Herma porré et Herculis dictum est via: 
Amphipolis urbis incola Ecdemon ait, 
Non plus habere longitudinis modo, 
Quam porriguntur centum et octo millia, 
Et distineri millibus terras tribus : 
¥. 370. Sedad columnas quidquid interfunditur 
Unde estuantis, stadia septem vix ait 
Damastus esse : Caryandeus Scylax 
Medium fluentum inter columnas adserit 
Tantum patere, quantus estus Bosphoro est. 
Hic Herculane stant columne, 
Quas moedum utriusque haberi continentis legimus. 
Sunt pervia porro saxa prominentia 
Abila et Calpe: Calpe in Hispano solo 
Maurisiornm est Abila: namque Abilam vocant 
Gens Punicorum, mons quod, altus barbaro est, 
347. Id est Latino; dici et auctor Plautus est. 
Calpe que rursum in Grecia speciei cave 
Teretisque visu noncupatur uncel. 
Atheniensis dicit Euctemon item 
Non esse saxa, aut vertices adsurgere, 
Parte ex utraque: cespitem Libyci soli 
Europe et oram memorat insulas duas 
Interjacere : Nuncupari has Herculis 
V. 355, Ait columnas; stadia triginta poten 
Has distineri. 
V. 90. Et prominentis hic jugi davai caput 
V. 91. (strymnum illud dixit evum antiquius) 
V. 92. Molesque celsa saxei fastigii 
V. 93.. Tota in tepentem maxime vergit notum. 
V. 94. Sub hujus autem prominentis vertice 
V. 95. Sinus dehiscit incolis A’strymnicus, 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
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- 96. In quo insule sese exerunt AEstrymnides 

. 97.. Axe jacentes et metallo divites 

98. | Stanni, atque plumbi: multa vis hic gentis est, 
. 99. Superbus animus, efficax solertia, 

V. 100. Negotiandi cura jugis omnibus. 
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An Essay on the “ Alexandra” of Lycophron. 


SIRT re creer tre mee od 
NO. I. 


Spe OF , ” , 
Ours Arytt, ovte xeUMTEl, CAAL cnpeoeives, 


PLUTARCH. 


To THE Epiror oF THE CLasstcaL JouRNAL. 
Sir, 


Ix this Essay it is my intention to propose some*new 
method of illustrating the “ Alexandra ” of Lycophron, more _parti- 
cularly the object, for which the poet wrote that poem, and, also, the 

Jorm and the language, in which he has written it. “ Tu ne cede malis, 
sed contra audentior ito,’ seems in this instance very applicable to 
the cause of literature, and, I hope, will serve to justify in some 
measure with you, and your learned readers, the enterprising intention 
which J have expressed. 

Few learned men have directed their philological researches and 
labors to the elucidation of this poem. Those few have been unsuc- 
cessful. The “Scholia” of Theon are lost; his successors, Tzetzes, 
Bertrand, Canter, Meursius, and Potter, al/ regard the whole “ Alex- 
andra” as highly mysterious, and in some passages as unintelligible. 
Meursius and Potter even pass in mute despair all the three passages 
of the extract, which I shall transcribe as necessary to my purpose, 
although the right explication of the /ast passage would have faci- 
litated the interpretation of the whole mysterious poem. 

Suidas lived twelve centuries and a half after Lycophron. He 
calls the “ Alexandra”? 73 cxoreiwoy Toma. Between Lycophron and 
Statius, who mentions 


“¢ Latebreque Lycophronis atri,” 


a much less interval of time, that is, three centuries and more had 
elapsed. The ‘atrz’* indeed is equivalent to the “ cxozevdy.’? On 
the other hand, “ Latebre” is a most happy term for that disguised 
language, which, with natural propriety, had been adopted by the 
poet in the country where he wrote. It may almost be inferred from 
aterm not only so happy, but so appropriate as “ Latebre,”’ that in 
the time of Statius the nature of the mysterious diction was not 
unknown ; that notwithstanding the close obscurity, in which that 
diction was locked and confined, the key of interpretation was still 
retained. Ovid, who lived nearer the time of Lycophron, dignifies 
him with the sole epithet, “‘«Cothurnatum.”’ Lucian in his Lexiphanes 
names the “* Alexandra,” and condemns it for its unusual expressions. 
This exclusive condemnation of this s¢mgle poem affords a strong 
argument for presuming that the other works of the same poet 





ar eri . 3 united with “ Latebre ” and as equivalent to ‘‘ cxorvoy” seem 
to allude to this poem only. 


Vou. v. No. 1x. . H 
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were not thought by the satirist to merit the same condemnation. 
Atheneus and Diogenes Laertius have not hinted the least disappro- 
bation of those passages, which they have occasionally quoted from 
Lycophron, either for their obscurity, or any other defect of compo- 
sition. ‘The cxoresdy TMosyue itself, in several parts, where the plan of 
the poem could not interfere, exhibits in verse of a correct and pleasing 
rhythm an impressive elegance, a perspicuous force of diction. The 


passage which begins in 6. 365. with 
66“ Eivog 08 AdBus auth, wuplov Téxvoy” 
is a competent example. 

Lycophron was born in Chalcis.*. He possessed great talents and 
great erudition. Ptolemy Philometor, the universal patron of all men, 
and of all works, in every art, im every science, and in every 
species of literature, patronised Lycophron. He gave him the ap- 
‘pointment of a librarian, and maintained him in the celebrated 
Museum contiguous to the royal palace at Alexandria.. As a poet, 
Lycophron had attained great eminence; otherwise he would not 
have beenranked amongst the stars of the “ Pleiad,”’ by which collec- 
tive, and most splendid title, he, and six other contemporary poets were 
then, and have been since, distinguished. Of his numerous works, in 
which there were twenty tragedies, and many satires, none, except 
the “ Alexandra,” have survived. At the court of Ptolemy, sportive 
and enigmatical compositions were in much request. Lycophron 
acquired an inferior kind of reputation even in these, more especially 
in the “Avaveuppeeriouss, Which transmuted, by a transposition of the 
component letters, any word into another word, or into other words. 
Thus ’Agery in the hands of Lycophron became "Egat ; and “Agewén, 
the name of the Queen, was, by his flattering art of metathesis, “Heas 
toy. The language of A'gypt, where these enigmatical sports of 
composition were both invented and practised by the Greeks, had been 
totally and still, in the time of Lycophron, remained principally enig- 
matical with an innovating mixture of the alphabet. It was enig- 
matical, because it consisted in representations, called hieroglyphical, 
either by symbols, or by proper imitation. The sculptor and painter 
‘per figuras animalium sensus mentis effingebant,” and conducted 

men through what Lycophron calls 


if 
reecce eserves! Sucharous Aiviyporuy 
Oiwas.”* 


_ In acountry of this mystertous dialect, if I may be allowed the term, 
not only a sporiive but a serious composition, either in hierogly- 
phical prose or verse, might reasonably have, been expected trom 
authors, who, like Lycophron, were supported by the sovereign of 
that country. | 

The “ Alexandra’? is. a monologue, where one alone of the two 
characters speaks. . A messenger reports. to Priam from the mouth of 





_? This is Chalcis in Eubeea. At present, both the town and the island have ‘ 
the same appellation of Negroponte. - % 


2 9,10 and 11. 


* 
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Alexandra, (or Cassandra) a daughter of Priam, a series of predic- 
tions, which are the sudject of the poem. The criminal, because 
znauspicious, prophetess, had been imprisoned, by command of her 
father, in a lofty tower on the Trojan coast. But after, as before 
her confinement, she, without any intermission, opened in the same 
strain her prophetic : 

“ Ora, Dei jussu, non unquam credita Teucris.” 


By “Dei” is signified Apollo. He, to avenge himself, as mythology 
relates, her refusal of his addresses, doomed this 


eral a bla otete ety oe hoiBornnrov versddver id 


to utter incessantly, unheeded or discredited for the present, alarming, 
and therefore offensive and criminal, but true predictions. 

It would be unpardonable to trespass too much on the limits of 
your valuable publication. Upon that account, this, the first, part 
of my essay, must be confined to the proposed illustration of the odject, 
for which the poet wrote the « Alexandra.” 

An extract from the “ original” seems to be the most advisable, 
because it is the most genuine mode of obtaining that illustration. 
The third passage of this extract is united, both in construction, and 
by the link of historical facts, with the two others, which are, therefore, 
necessary to introduce it. This passage embraces, apparently, the 
beforementioned odject, that is, the character, or person, foresha- 
dowed in the final prophecy. 

The diction of this extract is either symbolically, or properly hiero- 
glyphical. 

The first passage relates to the wars between Persia and Greece, 
-after the flight of Xerxes, A. C. 478. and includes a period of 147 
years. 

The second passage completes that period of 147 years, and relates 
to the conquest of Persia by Alexander, A. C, 331. 

And thus is introduced the third passage, which wholly relates 
to some “ TigicBiores ty Qiaoscw” of Alexander, and includes a period 
of 22 years from the death of Alexander, A. C. 323. tothe pacific 
partition of his empire amongst his successors, A. C.'301. - With this 
person the series of predictions, as if they had reached their odyect, is 
finally closed. : 


An extract from the “ Alexandra.” 
Ist PASSAGE. 


8. 435. Moaarol O ceyaivec, oes Davos perctelys pesos 
Avcouci aydeay of ety ay vyctios modoes 
Atiaios dercccis &uDsdnerwpcevery, 
Oi ow petraPetvorcs RovereoPoss abaves. 


The Translation. 


4. 1435. “ But many combats of strength and skill and acts of 
slaughter in the space between the antagonists, some namely 
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by land, others on the contrary, in the furrowed midriffs of 
the earth, shall fatally close the struggles of men, who are 
engaged in a conflict for mighty sovereignties. 


Notes on the Original. 

Aywyes. properly hieroglyphical. 

Meceiy prtot. This word expresses the space between two contending parties. 
Here that space must be Asia Minor and the Mediterranean, except in the 
ascent and retreat of the ten thousand. 

’Ayépwv. Persians and Greeks. Wades, literally wrestling, and, like “Aywvec, a 
proper hieroglyphic. 

A:yaicw ’Apyeic. ‘The sovereignty by land and by sea. 

Meraopivac: Poverpiporc yFovsc. ‘The sea is hieroglyphically expressed by the 
furrowed midriffs of the earth, becanse the sea divides many parts of the earth, 
as the midriff divides the trunk of the human body, and at the same time is 
ploughed or furrowed both by the passage of ships, and by its own agitation 
from the weather, from its flux and reflux, and from situation. X9ovds, we may 
observe, joined with Bourrp5qorg Meragepévaict, is evidently used here in contradis- 
tinction to Twix. (9. 1436.) The truth is, that yy itself, and in its compounds 
"Avrixgwy, Exty8ovos &c. means the surface and substance of the whole carth, or 
terrestrial globe, both land and water, and is, therefore, very different from 
Taie, which is elementally opposed to water. The real sense of Adroy Mwy is 
*‘ aboriginal,” or coeval with the existence of the earth, or of any particular 
country, including the rivers &c. with the land of that country. This legitimate 
interpretation of y%ovi¢ in this passage preserves that antithesis, which is indis- 
pensably necessary to the sense. 


Qnd PASSAGE. 


"Eas ay aldoay eoveton Pocedy xravov 
1440. “Ax Aiazod ce xoird Aagdetvou vyeyeisy 
Ororeures cePe, nob KXadadeoios Aéwy, 
Tony 9° speoripeory wrotvrae xvmacaes Dolor, 
*Avoryndos wryeavras "Apyztoy meoeeous 
Dekvees yuareoens Toy TT eLTNAATHY Avnoy, 
6. 1445. Kei ounrre ogcbas THs Tools Woveeerions® 


The Translation. 


“Until the ardently intrepid Zeon, both Thesprotian and 
Chaladrean, born a descendant both from A®tacus and from 
Dardanus, shall have wholly quieted the grievous tumult of 
war, and, as soonas he shall have caused the whole 
family of his kindred to sink by a precipitate downfal, 
shall have obliged the champions of the Greeks, who had 
concealed themselves in treacherous fear, to have courted 
with cringing humility the wolf commanding expeditions, — 
and to have offered with extended hands the sceptres of the 
ancient monarchy.” 


Notes on the Original. 


AlQwy is the epithet of A‘wy 9.1441. Here as in Homer Ai9wy rather denotes the 
nature than the color of the Lion. Virgil has ‘‘ fulvus,” and Miiton “ tawny” 
with this animal, Naturalists agree in stating, that the ardent intrepidity of 
the lion increases in proportion to the heat of his native climate. In this place 
“ardently intrepid,’ whichis one meaning of Ai@wy, is the happiest epithet for 
Aiwy, 

Evvicn. Doubtless Alexander “quieted” most effectually the contentions be- 
tween Persia and Greece by subduing both countries. 


sd 
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CAR Alanod re uims Aapdcvov yeywor throngh Olympias his mother, Alexander was 


born a descendant from A‘acus, and from Dardapus ; for Neoptolemus king of 
the Molossi in Epirus, and father of Olympias, was lineally descended from 
Pyrrhus (or Neoptolemus) the son of Achilles, the son of Peleus, ‘the son of 
fEacus, and collaterally, and with intermarriages, perhaps by blood descended 
from Dardanus through Andromache, widow of Hector, and wife of Pyrrhus, 
who gave her, with part of his kingdom of Epirus, in marriage to Helenus, the 
son of Priam, the lineal representative of Dardanus. The memory of this 
descent from Dardanus was retained in the name of Troada, the sister of 
Olympias. Ozoxpwrds Xadadpaiog. Both these words are ‘ pars pro toto.” The 
‘* Thesproti” were a people of Epirus, and express the country of Alexander 
by his mother, and Chaladra (sometimes called Galadra, Galadra, Chaladre, 
Chanastra, and Chalastra) was a town in Macedonia, and expresses the country 
of Alexander by his father. 


Aiwy, Here the lion is the hieroglyphical symbol of Alexander, as in @. 33 and 


459. it is the same symbol of Hercules, and, in 9. 555. that of Castor. As I 
saall consider the subject of hieroglyphics with a view to this poem in another 
part of this essay, it will be sufficient to remark from Diodorus Sicutus, 
(Lib. ist) that the Mporout of a lion was a symbol ciig “Apyiis, and that, in the 
case of Osymandyas, the figure of the lion riy diedeow gavrod ong Luyiis 
éonuesyey, because Osymandyas was x29? drephornv aydpetos, xab poptinds, ** superla- 
tively intrepid, and insolent.” 


pwn. That this downfal was sudden and headlong is proved by every historian 


of thisevent. But the history itself, as so well known, and familiar to every 
school-boy, need not be repeated here. 4 


‘Omeiwy. The Persians to whom Alexander was related by blood, because 


through his Macedonian father Philip, he descended from Hercules, and 
through Hercules from Perseus. This descent is not mentioned hére, because 
it had been somewhat particularised before in 9, 803—4. in the person of 
Hercules, the son of Alexander by Barsine. The son is, in that passage, said 
to be 
2 ? bpd 
eo27ee re Peeoeee TG Tlegotas TH OCKS 


ff 3 a ¢ / 
Kai THMEVELMY OUx mabey bo Tay" 


and if the son were, the father must have been also. Alexander, through 
Philip his father, was a lineal descendant from Caranus, who ‘ Regni sedem 
statuit,” and “ veluti unum corpus Macedonie fecit.” Caranus was a lineal 
descendant from Temenus the great grandson, or, according to some, the son 
of Hercules, the son of Alemene, the daughter of Electryon, the son of Perseus, 
from whom the Persians were said to have their descent, and their name. 
Therefore Alexander, when he subdued, and destroyed, or made captive the 


. Mxov nerre all the (reigning) family of Persia, in that family subdued, and 


destroyed, and made captive, a family of descendants from the same blood with 
himself, that is, his kindred. 


Weyre xvticas, Of this word I suspect the authenticity. Ifit be authentic, I 


suspect the requisite length of the first syllable, xv, whether from 2d aorist of 
xunrw, or from xvas (8.333.) 0r x74. IT could wish, therefore, to propose 
a slight alteration, and to ‘ read” 


Wd q 
e@seeeeo veeseee Udvr’ aKVEA TUS Odeeoy 


that is, “ having annihilated the authority of the whole family.” . 


. -Avayntca* This is a most extraordinary error of the press, or of the manuscript, 


or negligence of the editor, because grammatical construction obviously 
requires “Avwyxdéon to correspond with the preceding svec7. 


Wsngavras “Apyeiwy mpoyrous, « “*pduavg” means chiefly the Athenians, although 


they were leagued with the Atolians. This interpretation is verified by the 
“ cunnrpa” Sc. of the next line. When Thebes had been taken, and destroyed 
by Alexander, A. C. 333. Greece, in general, submitted to him, But, as it 
was thought that some advantage might be taken of his absence from Europe 
in his expedition, the Athenians, allied with the Atolians, were the ifpoj.c 


amongst the Greeks for disavowing and forming a universal resistance to his 


authority. MriZarras, therefore, in its proper sense, is most aptly expressive 
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of that treacherous fear, which they really displayed, and with which they 
were really watching opportunity. Under the influence of this fear, and of 
political necessity, (expressed in ’Aveyxcécs) they, in union with the other Greek 
states, but with infinitely greater forwardness than the rest, Mpoxc: even in 
adulation, dispatched ambassadors with congratulations, crowns, and every 
offer and mark of their allegiance to Zéva: to have courted with cringing 
servility. Observe the propriety of the 1st aorist in this word, because the 
ambassadors were to express what had been already done by their respective 
states to --++,wrddpns Toy orpurndhdcny Avxoy, the Macedonian wolf commanding 
expeditions. Ecpernkérny is, in this instance, obviously, and peculiarly, a 
suitable epithet for the Avxoy.. This is a second hieroglyphical symbol for 
exhibiting Alexander, as a commander of expeditions. Thus Castor and Pollux 
in their expedition against the Athenians are called 9. 504. Avxo:, but lions in 
another passage before quoted. So the Greeks in their expedition against 
Troy are hieroglyphical Av«xo, wherever they are mentioned in this poem 
on the subject of that expedition. 

Lanmrpe Trg merece croverpry bec? The greatest part of Greece was, in the most 
ancient period of their history, under monarchical government; but the poet 
aliudes principaily-to the Athenians, who were mp6uo against Alexander, and, 
notwithstanding, showed the most unprincipled forwardness in offering to 
Alexander the Zxnrrpoy, that is, the powers of their ancient regal authority. 
But 2«nrzpe also includes in its plural number the Thebans, the Corinthians, &c. 

‘OpéEac represents, not unaptly, the abovementioned ambassadors in a distant 
country of Asia, where the Greeks through them, that is, ‘“‘ with extended hands 
offered ” &c. The ambassadors met him in Babylonia, and were well received 
by him, although Alexander regarded their flattering offers as the forced 
fruits of his unexpected and unexampied success. 


38rd PassaGe. 
0. On eed? devay yervay cevbocimay yds 
, Eis tis maaraiorns couBaray crnqy doees 
Tlevrov ve xcth ings 241g OscecArcryers foray 
Tete Biores ev Plroirey dpevaylyoerece, 
6. 1450. Zxvawv dmameres res doguxtntods AaBav’ 


The -Translation. 


‘¢ Among the friends of whom my kinsman after the sixth 
century, a certain single wrestler when he shall have engaged 
his mighty spear both for sea and land, and entered into a 
pacific treaty (with other wrestlers) shall be called in hymns 
of praise the most estimable, having accepted the first 
fruits of the spoils, which he had already secured to his 
possession by the spear.” 


Notes upon the Original. 


“ must be construed in regimen with “zy gidcow” 9. 1449. which ought to have 

heen 9. 1450. but has been most strangely transposed by some inaccuracy of 

a copyist or editor. , as a dative instead of a genitive, is perfectly con- 
_formable to Greck idiom. Of this there is a stronger example @. 591. in 


, e 
eresees Boveaioirw nyteav orenrov. 


Upon gioco I shall enlarge in its proper place. 

An “assuredly,” must be construed afterwards with duymnceras MeO? Zarny yévver. 
“ After the sixth century, or after six centuries,” necessarily imports that the 
number of years must be completed by some addition. Therefore more, and, 
indeed a little more, than six centuries, which elapsed between the time 
of Alexandra, (i. e. of the Trojan war) and the time of her Ad@aiuwy, 
whom I shall show to be, most probably, Ptolemy Lagus, or Soter, who was 
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born more than 360 years A. C. will give the number of 1000 years A. C, 
Although modern chronologers, on very uncertain data from the history of 
the fabulous age of Greece, carry the Trojan war considerably beyond 1000 
years A. C. yet in poetical larguage the round number of 1000 years will 
justifiably represent a larger number. Besides, Mera, after, is so indefinite as 
to give us much latitude in our additions, and on the other side, the Greeks 
may mean, as is usual with them, by the definite %xrnv, any other considerable 
number—av9ainwy i43¢ is Ptolemy Soter. Pausanias in his Attics, says, 
“* Wronsuntoy Maneddveo Pirimmov watda elvat rol “Autyrov, Moyw de Adyov yori Covciye 
rnv yép of panzépa (Arsinoe) ‘yovcay dv yworph SoPiiver yuveixe tad didiamov Adyw,” 
Suidas has the same account. We have already seen, that Alexander was a 
descendant from Helenus, brother of Alexander, and was, therefore her «29ai jw" 
and if Alexander were her ad$aiu0v, Ptolemy Lagus, or Soter, the brother of 
Alexander, as the son of Philip, their common father, must also have been her - 
wi0ainwy Weare told by Rook, the editor of Arrian, that this Ptolemy is 
Styled “ Philip, who is called Ptolemy” in the barbarous Latin chronological 
extract. Itshould be observed, too, that the birth of Ptolemy as natural son 
of Philip, and brother of Alexander, was currently reported among the Mace- 
donians, who were politically unconnected with Ptolemy, and had not: originated 
with the Aigyptians, to whom, as subjects of Ptolemy, a motive of adulation. 
might have been not improperly imputed. 

Eic* single, alone. Teruricavrog 82 ’AdsEdyépov, (Pausanias says) tore 2¢ ’Apsdaiov’ 
Tov Ditingov shy raray dpyry byougi avTiTTAS HUTS UaMOTH eyévEeTO tig TAS Pactreleg » 
witios te ym vendiva* * Single” again, because by his own personal address, , 
courage, wisdom, and the high estimation, which his character had obtained 
not only from his own subjects. and soldiers, but even from those-of his rivals’ 
and enemies, Ptolemy defeated the designs of Perdiccas, A. C._320. and’ 
“again,” those of Antigonus, A. C. 305. ‘‘ Single” again, he recovered’ 

_ Cyrene and Libya, Palestine, Celesyria, &c. 

Tis Tedaictis, a proper hieroglyphic, which admirably suits the character of 
Ptolemy, and, also, his situation. ‘ Wrestling” in the first place, is said by 
Plutarch to be of all the Greek athletic exercises “ teyynwraroy, xat 
TayoupyoTaroy, xt mpechutarovi'” which last word, it is to be noted, agrees with 
““apécPioroc” in another. In the second place, Ptolemy was engaged as 
mehaicrng against the most accomplished and able raruoral, the generals, 
friends and sutcessors of Alexander like himself, Perdiccas, Antipater, Cas- 
sander, Eumenes, Antigonus, Demetrius, Seleucus, Ophellas, &c. “ sed Ptole- 
meus in AEgypto, solerti industria magnas opes parabat, quippe et AZ gyptios 
insigni moderatione in favorem sui solicitaverat, et reges finitimos beneficiis, 
obsequiisque devinxerat, terminos quoque imperii, acquisita Cyrene urbe, 
ampliaverat, factusque jam tantus erat, ut non tam éimeret, quam timendus ipse 

_hostibus esset.”  SuPeruy drwiy with other radaiorats understood. 

&0p0¢. Properly hieroglyphical. 

Tlovrou re xl yiic, nig ciwrrwyac yrorwy. It is needless to repeat the well-known 
operations and conduct of -Ptolemy, both by.sea and land, against Rhodes, 
Cyprus, the coasts of Greece, Syria, Cilicia, Syria, &c. and then his derrayas, 
that is, pacific partition of the empire with Cassander, Lysimachus, and Se- 
leucus, A. C. 301.  Wpicfioros év pfaoowv. This line has evidently been trans- 
posed, and ought to have been 9. 1450. and the next line 9. 1459. See note 

“upon 9.1446. Ptolemy was Mpicficros vy ginorcy. ist, as the brother. of 
Alexander. 2dly, because he was so steady in his attachment to him, that 

- Philip banished him from Macedonia. 3dly, hecause when Alexander was in 
the utmost personal danger from the Malli, or Oxydracex, or Malli Oxydrace, 
Ptolemy is said paricrw of rw Eraipuy divas? Athly, because he possessed in 
his own kingdom, Egypt, the remains of Alexander, those remains, which 

Ptolemy had contested with all his rivals and enemies. The interment of those 

_Yremains was contested, because, according to a prediction, the country, where 
they should be deposited, should be of all other countries the most happy and 





1 Alexander gave him for this act the name “awt7p.” This name was again bestowed on 
him by the Rhodians, 


a 
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most prosperous. Those remains were, through the successful address of 
Ptolemy, brought to AZgypt, and buried at Memphis.  dpan9icetass Ptolemy 
both had merited, as we have seen, and had also secured for himself the song of 
praise. Ptolemy, himself a scholar and an author, for the improvement of 
philosophy, and ail other knowledge, founded at Alexandria a Museum, conti- 
guous to the royal palace. It was like our Royal Society, says Prideaux, and 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris. The prophetess might say of Ptolemy, 
$6 SuvnOnoeros*” 
. 1450. has been misplaced, and ought to have been 9.1449. After cxdrwy an 
apostrophised +’ ought to have been inserted. 
Sxvawy, the conquests of Alexander. “Azapydés, first-fruits in the correctest sense. 
Perdiccas, A. C. 322. “inter Principes provincias dividit. Primd Ptolemeo 
Egyptus, et Africa, Arabizeque pars sorte venit.” , 
Aopuxtntovs. What Ihave already quoted, together with all the histories of those 
times, prove, that he, most literally “‘ secured the first-fruits to his possession,” 
by his military valor, and military as well as general conduct. Acs. This 
acceptance means the solemn form of acceptance under the beforementioned 
treaty of partition. 


Thus, if my interpretation of this extract, and more especially of 
the third passage in it be admissible, the object of the poet, and of the 
artist, whose performance he is poetically describing, is very probably 
discovered. That object is naturally, and judiciously, a most flattering 
compliment, paid to the sovereign of the country, where the artist 
and poet resided under his munificent patronage. Besides, that object, 
thus discovered, will prepare you and your readers for taking, as I 
trust, not an unsatisfactory view of the form and language of the 
« Alexandra” in my next communication. 


D> 


I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Logie Almond, Nov. 18th, 1811. _ JOHN HAYTER. 


i 





On the Composition of the Greek Sapphic Ode. 





To THE Epitror oF THE CLAssicAL JOURNAL. 


SFR The fulfilment of my promise regarding the com- 
position of the Greek Sapphic Ode, CLass. JouRN. No. vi. p. 123. 
will be found as imperfect, I fear, as it is tardy. But in points where 
examination and inquiry do not yet justify decisive language, hints and 
surmises may at this stage of the business have their use, and therefore 
shall not be kept back. In such matters as depend on ascertained 
authority, or on opinion, of which the grounds are open to every eye, 
a little more boldness may be forgiven. 

The subject naturally divides itself into five heads; which cannot 
well be confounded, without injury to that clearness, ‘so necessary in 
treating even the question before us. | 
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1. The scansion of the Sapphic verse, as to the feet composing it. 
2. The structure of it, in the arrangement and division of words. 

3. The prosody, to determine the long and short of single syllables, 
4. The style, and sort of words, of which the language should consist. 
5. The dialect, or forms, flexions, &c. in the words admitted. 


Of all these in their turn. But on one general point so much of the 
detail afterwards must hinge, that it is better first of all to avow what 
my conviction is, and to state briefly my reasons for it. 

If it was Sir W illiam Browne’s wish, that any scholar, young or old, 
should write a Greek Ode of five and twenty or thirty stanzas exactly 
and purely after the manner of Sappho, in scansion, structure, prosody, 
style, and dialect; his were indeed egrt somnia. I defy any man 
living to do it, and to demonstrate it nightly done. The thing is 
impossible. Porson himself could not have done the feat—for want 
of materials to work upon. 

After what practicable model then, the least unlike to that of 
Sappho, could Sir W. B. have reasonably desired his candidates to 
attempt the composition of the Sapphic Ode? The question answers 
itself. If you chuse to write cuwoyerws without any rule of limita- 
tion, the Greek of Homer, of ‘Thomas Morell, and of John Tzetzes, 
is all before you. But such a farrago could not in. this day be 
successful; it would not now be endured, whatever may have betided 
it before. 

I assert then, without fear of rational contradiction, that the nearest 
practicable model for a writer in Greek Sapphics to contemplate and 
keep in his eye, is to be found in the Lyric Odes of Pindar. His text 
is on the whole very trust-worthy, the dialectic forms few and simple, 
and the metre, from the correspondency of stanzas, seldom liable to 
any dispute. Reject Pindar: and where have you any one model 
else to propose? Homer, as a pattern, is out of the question. The 
short Anacreontic Odes are of uncertain authority, at best; and after 
all the ingenuity of your correspondent M. K. the prosody of them is 
not yet disengaged from the Chaos of Baxter and of Barnes. What of 
the Choral Songs of the Greek Tragedians?. More recent in time, in 
language and dialect less homogeneous, they still contain much of 
sweets, which with good caution the matine bee may turn to her own 
use and purpose. But the lyrics of Pindar, in every important and 
useful respect, present the proper basis, on which the Sapphic rhyme 
may most happily be built. Gather, if you like, from fragments of 
poetry the nearest to the age and style of Sappho, whatever benefit 
you safely can. Draw, as the bard of Thebes and all other bards 
were proud to draw, from the treasures of Homer. Still, however, let 
te lyrics of Pindar ihe the basis of your building. 

. Scansion. The table for the three first verses of the stanza, 
vii the ictual marks, is this, 


h ' 
iy vi=uY =u = my 


Hbxack; who with exquisite skill makes the Greek metres, which he 
adopts, bend to the genius of the Latin language, gives the fourth 
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syllable uniformly long. The fifth syllable in the third line of the 
Alcaic stanza is with him always long, for the same reason. The last 
verse of the Sapphic stands simply thus, 


Ping neces 
U 


ii, Structure. Horace, with exceptions hardly worth naming, 
divides the line by the following arrangements of words, 


A. Integer vite i scelerisque purus +++ < 


B. Deliz tutela | Dez fugaces sere 





C. Lenis .[lithyia | tuere | matres +++++s 








He loves to vary the first form by the introduction of the second, and 
with the third also, but less frequently. 

Modern writers of Latin Sapphics, while they exhibit the first form 
tiresomely enough, unvaried by the second-and third, introduce others 
which Horace never approved. 
sed Castaliis 


Immemor in hortis,—et similia. 











For the Greek Sapphic, from the very different character of its 
rhythm, in the odes and fragments left to us, it is difficult to discover 
any clue for the limitation of its structure. In the Muse Canta- 
brigienses, to which I must now perpetually reter, the division of the - 
verse into three long words too often repeated becomes stiff and offen- 
sive. The following line is ahi eon 


sel by @ eynadyusve TO OardacodmrAuyxToy. 


At the beginning of no verse but the Adonic, may an enclitic word, or 
a word from its use unfit to open a sentence, be admitted... The following 
is very Wrongs P1138. ———— tedv Ti polpay 
ay oxomors 5 


‘At the end of the first and second verses, the position of a mono- 
syllable being emphatic is better avoided ; much more so, if it begins a 
mew sense, Still worse, if it belongs in close syntax to what follows, 


1 Eat Ie nay Boords deogxe Bporyo loss yas 
Beaiiya’ enees, toe Pipe 

P. 143. eumrogos Tedy divapsy éeper mos 
aAlov Ports —————_—_—— 


only monosyllables ending in <, [Pref. p. 5.] and those not emphatic, 
may be elided, at the end of any verse, the Adonic excepted. 


The following is wrong: P. 114. iy bib pers: nave’, 
’ Oo ———_ %.TiA. 
The close union of the Adonic with the third verse, might render it 
questionable,’ how far even the hiatus is allowable, between them. 
~ Little doubt can arise of its being harsh and awkward to open anew, 
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sentence with the Adonic; of which the natural use is to conclude 
the metre. The excellent T'weddell harps amiss on this string. 


aie we ba htc rains lato éputdAgy 210" 
xElpo maces 
yelp. x. T. A. 
P. 112. ————— __ pedAdumemrog wie. 


26 OaAcpous yas 
THLEQOY TOQU EUS, x. T. A. 

ili. Prosody. Res parva sané, sed laboris improbi. 

1. Hiatus of long vowels. The distinction is important to remark 
between the two different kinds of movement, dactylic and trochaic, 
which prevail in the same Sapphic verse. : 

In the Adonic line, doubtless, 


150, Oaxvercts HTOQ. 
P1774. axTal "TBnpwv. 


_. are both of them most legitimate forms. 


Nor in the other dactylic parts of the Stanza, running thus, 
P.1192. voor; ma oT adnroMaL; 4 OOKEL LOL X» Te Ae 
and in the following, altered froin the Hippolytus, v. 549. 
[Surruy i] ro melv xa) dvundov, oinwy x. T. re 
is there any just cause to object, if we may be allowed to rest on the 
grounds partly of analogy, partly of fact. 

One doubt remains. May a long vowel ad jfinem vocis, supported . 
by the ictus, form a long syllable before another word beginning with 
a vowel? That is to say, would the following words, 

dalveras xsl iodxrycos Supers . 
. form a legitimate verse? It might be difficult to disprove it. Still, the 


safer and easier way upon the whole should seem this, to avoid the 
occasion of doubt, rather than incur what is at best doubtful. 

Of some other cases far more common in modern Sapphics, there is 
neither doubt nor difficulty ; where, for instance, in the Trochaic 


movement, a long vowel or diphthong with an hiatus forms a short 
. syllable. 


The following lines, therefore, 


P. 108. nah Sbevos ror monod BiBay, nal odours 
P. 116. Sepa eumrskev xparepe maavaras 


and all other verses like these, Quintilius would bid you at once hicuds 
reddere. 


The error lies in arguing or in seeming to argue from what obtains 
in dactylic to what is lawful in trochaic movement. 


Iliad. 4.88. Tléveapov avribcoy Sityuevy, eimov epedpor 


evidently affords no Justification for a Sapphic line ending thus, 
SS aro es7rov e0g0H : 

nor I. 450. Ehrou srabghoescy " Anzzavdgoy beoesdece 

for one thus beginning, “Os xa) aiymardy ramlas xegavviy. 


x 
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2. Apostrophe of short vowels ad finem vocis before others. 

This seems in general to be the practice of all poets, more or less, 
but not with all poets indiscriminately in all cases. Some imstances 
of apostrophe are of common occurrence; others more rare and appa- 
rently avoided. 

P.105; —~ 
rests on a single passage in Homer. How much wiser always, iz re 
dubia, vertere quam defendere ! 

P07, TOAAAK epurrelpns 
is quite indefensible: aut ego fallor, quod tamen hic loci via suspicor. 

3. Contraction or elision, In Contractions, such as these, xacodois, 
xaxeice, or in others at all like them, it is far more prudent to avoid 
whatever wants clear and strong lyric authority, than to exhibit what 
may be defended indeed, but only by instances doubtful or rare. 

Besides the verse strictly called Sapphic, allow the appeal also to 
verses of mixed movement most resembling the Sapphic, in the Tragic 
odes and in those of Pindar: how are the following elisions to be 
supported ? 

P. 109. Biv twev | 

P.117. adekow’ duvoin et similia, 

4, Syllabic quantity. 'Those pairs of consonants, which in the 
Tragic writers permit a syllable short by nature, in the same word, to 
continue so [vid R. P. ad Orest. v. 64.] may hereafter be called, for 
the sake of shortness, permissive combinations. With regard to these 
then, the law stands thus for Sapphic prosody. 

Where such a pair of consonants is in the same word preceded by 
a short vowel, the syllable may be formed long, or it may remain short, 
as the metre requires, almost indifferently. 

Where any of those pairs commences one word preceded by a short 
vowel at the end of another, the metrical ictus determines the quantity. 
If the ictus does not fall on the vowel, the syllable may be short: if the 
ictus does so fall, the syllable must be long. Of the two following 
examples, 

Pear Te Turina TpiBer vedTys——— 

Py Tide Aokov axtiveros BAErer——— 
it is an obvious caution to avoid the latter: the former is perfectly 
legitimate. . 

To distinguish nicely the gradations of change in this curious rather 
than useful question, from Homer down to Aristophanes the 
materials are in promptu. Verium nil tanti est. | 


3 Aindlies Le 
TOTo Amaro t\———— 











—s 








Thus have I, in some sort, made good three at least of the five 
promises, with which this letter sets out. For princes or for privates, 
now-a-days, that is a very fair rate of performance. Give me a little 
jonger time and a little more credit: I may yet live to trouble your 
readers with all that I have threatened. 


In the mean while, I remain, Sir, 
| faithfully your’s, he 
Terz.” OS JAMES TATE. 
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Anmonest Dr. Smith’s MSS. N. 91.” says the learned and indus- 
trious antiquary HEARNE, “ is an'excellent letter in Latin written 
by N. N. to Patrick Young, in which are divers curious observations 
about men’s uncovering their heads in churches, and women’s covering 
them. To have the head uncovered was formerly an argument of autho- 
rity, on the contrary to have them covered. ‘This came from the 
Eastern countries. “ HEARNE’s MSS. Diaries,” Anno 1713. vol. 
XLII. page 21. 

As this letter may not be unacceptable to some of your antiquarian 
as well as classical readers, I have transcribed it from the original, 
now preserved in the Bodleian. MSS. Smith 75. (olim 91.) 


“ PATRICIO JUNIO, N.N. 


Doctissime Juni, Quando ita vis, ut quid ego, prorsus amusus, 
de conjectura tua sentiam, dicem. -Ingenue profiteor Gothofredi meo 
quidem palato magis sapere, non quod hee tua non sit eruditissima, et 
Chrysostomi autoritate suftulta, sed quod illa scopo Apostoli magis 
accommoda videtur. Manifesta etenim antithesis est in textu inter 
virorum aperta et fceminarum operta capita in ceetu ecclesie,. Has 
velari vult, illos contra revelato sive aperto capite orare. At vero 
quis dixerit, viri caput aut etiam feemine velatum, si solis capillis 
contegatur, quantumvis illi calamistrati sint et cincinnis nodorumque 
annulis aut etiam gemmis et auro ornati, que fere omnia plerumque 
pendula sunt, et capita magis ambiunt quam tegunt aut obvelant. 
Sed et hac omnia etiam feeminis nedum viris interdicta sunt. 1. Tim. 
2.9. et 1. Pet. 3.3. Ratio antitheseds fundata est in ztatis Apost: 
consuetudine, que ab Oriente ad Romanos derivata obtinuit, pre- 
sertim stante Republica, ut servorum esset xara xegarys tyely, (sim- 
pliciter loquendo de obnubendo capite quocunque , velamine aut 
tegumento: unde fortassis proprie loquendo solis foeminis competit +3 
nubere, intuitu, viz. velaminis, quo nova nupta caput et faciem ope- 
riebat) et veneraliter eorum omnium qui alieno essent subjecti i imperio. 

Vult itaque Apostolus feeminas in coetu ecclesiz velatas esse in 
subjectionis testimonium; viros contra aperto capite in signum 
potestatis et authoritatis qua precellebant. Et hoc sexts discrimen 
pluribus argumentis confirmat, que parum aut nihil concluderent, si 
antithesis esset in solo capitis ornatu. Quin et meo quidem judicio, 
que de viris hic asserit Apostolus, eo tantum fine dicuntur, ut ex 
antithesi clarius concludat mulieres esse velandas, qui precipuus loet 
scopus esse videtur. Ideoque concludens, subjungit versu 10. novum 
illud argumentum a juvenibus ne scilicet eorum animi avocarentur a 
Dei cultu pulchritudine et illecebris foeminarum, unde factum est, ut 
adolescentis ecclesix temporibus obtinuerit non sola hac velandarum 
mulierum cousuetudo, sed insuper ut non promiscue viri cum feeminis, 
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sed locis separatis sederent; qui mos non solum in synagogis, sed in 
ipsa Noz arca usurpatus ; ubi constat ejus filias separatim a fratribus 
divertisse, atque inde antiphonias precum reddidisse, ut citat D. Gre- 
gorius Oxon. ex catena Arabica in archivis Cantabrig. Neque sane 
video, quare debeant velari propter Angelorum magis, quam ipsius 
Dei et Spiritas sancti presentiam, multoque minus, quare sumptuose 
ornanda contra preceptum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. Jam quam 
facilis lapsus fuerit transcribentium ¢ pro 6 et geminandi y ex simili- 
tudine characterum patet. Nam de voce exuvium in Atticam transfe- 
renda, quando tu nibil objicis, parum attinet dicere. 

Vides, clarissime Juni, quam ingenue et simpliciter sine ullo verbo- 
rum aut scriptorum autoramento ego sensum meum proruam—Animus 
erat, eoque distuli responsum, ut ad D.Pauli concederem, et Interpretes 
consulerem; sed neque vacat, neque fortasse decorum foret tam 
sollicite versari in aliena provincia, et nobis jampridem proscriptis 
alia tela pertexenda est. Vale.” 

Of Parrick YOUNG it is unnecessary to say any thing in this 
place, since his life hath been admirably written in Latin by Dr. 
Smith, and published (with those of Usser, Cosin, Briggs, Dee, &c.) 
in 4to. Lond. 1707; which account was abridged by one of the 
unknown writers in the old Biographia Britannica. It 1s sufficient 
to state, that he was an assistant to Walton in his Polyglott, and the 
friend of Usser, Selden, Langbaine, and Sir Robert Cotton. Who N. 
N,. the writer of the letter is, I have been unable to discover. 


Oxford. B. 
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To tHe Epitor oF THE CLASsicAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, L Transmit to you some fac-similes of Inscrip- 
tions, from bricks found on the real, or supposed, site of the 
ancient Babel. These bricks were picked up and _ brought to 
this country by Mr. W. Wauchope. The father of this Gentle- 
man, ,.Mr. Wauchope, of Niddry, has allowed me, with the 
politeness, which characterises him, to take the fac-stmzles. I can 
answer for the exactness with which Numbers 1. 2 ‘and 3. 
have been executed. Concerning Number 4. I must speak with 
more diffidence, because it was done by a less skilful hand. You 
will observe, that this No..4. differs from the other three. ‘The 
character is evidently what hasbeen termed the Arrow Character, 
of which Cornelius le Bruyn has given specimens in his account of 
the ruins of Persepolis. , | . 

The favorable manner, in which my Essay on the Inscriptions of 
Saguntum has been mentioned in the last Number.of your Journal, 
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encourages me to undertake to write on those which I now 
send you. In your next Number, therefore, I shall offer some 
remarks to you on these very curious monuments. In the mean 
time I remain, 

Sir, your very humble servant, 


Logie Almond, Feb. 8.1812. — W. DRUMMOND. 


r | 
‘} i 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, I Beg leave to submit to your consideration tlte 
following remarks on a passage in the Medea of Euripides, which I 
think has been oreatly misunderstood: I form this opinion chiefly from 
Mr. Tate’s observations in Mr. Dalzel’s Collectanea Majora, vol. 11. 
p. 173. of the Notes : the passage, to which [ allude, is contained in the 
tive first lines of Medea’s address to the Chorus, at her first entrance 
on the stage. ¢2 


Mr. ‘Tate supposes that Euripides rather speaks in his own character 
as a philosophic poet, than adapts the sentiment to the character and 
- situation of Medea: my opinion is directly the reverse. Medea, it 
will be observed, had been sent for by the Chorus : she night naturally, 

on this account, without knowing their reasons, have supposed that 
she had incurred their censure, or that her conduct was liable to some 
suspicion. She was, therefore, anxious to remove it by a general 
reflection on the hasty judgments men are apt to form of those, who 
live a quiet and retired life, and the injustice of deciding on characters 
at first sight, without knowing the disposition of the parties. The 
principal object was to remove any prejudices they might have enter- 
tained against her, from not seeming ready to make them acquainted 
with her: situation, and also to g gain their sympathy and confidence by a 
detail of her wrongs. ‘The sentence then, on this view of the subject, 
ought, I think, to be translated thus, ithout having recourse to an 
Sidoncul us) or forced construction, which should always be avoided 
if possible—“ Corinthian women, f have come abroad lest 3 you should in 
any respect blame me; for f have known many men, that were respect- 
able, some in retired life, others in public stations ; and these, passing 
quietly through life, have precured for themselves an ill character, and 
the charge of indolence.’ There are here unquestionably only two 
descriptions of persons alluded to; the one in retirement, out of view, — 
the othérin public: no fh deseription was intended by the oi?” as 
opposed to the two former ; for 0/0 here is merely the demonstrative 
pronoun pointing out these two classes, who were really respectable, 
but who, from the cause stated, had their characters misrepresented by 
the censorious and spiteful. 


Respectfully Your’s, 
Edinburgh, Dec. 1G. 1811. G. D. 
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Tue Notice of the author of an article on this subject, (No. vr. 
p- 483.) having been originally attracted to the CLassrcaL 
‘ JouRNAL, by two articles in that work reflecting upon his Hebrew 
Criticism and Poetry, he considered himself justified, not only 
in communicating his Defence, but, as in so doing, he necessarily 
became himself a reader, in further remarking what appeared to 
him remarkable, either in the conduct of the Journal, or in.the 
assertions of any of its writers. He, therefore, supported the 
impeachment (No. 1. p. 144.) of defects in the present, or author- 
ised translation, as by many it is called, of the Bible into 
English ; correspondently with his own sentiments, publicly 
expressed several years past, in a Sermon on the Fast, 1808, and 
a Sermon on the Everlasting Fire of the Athanasian-Creed. But, 
as he dissented from the same writer respecting Job xxxvili. 1. he 
expressed his dissent in six Sines without design of ¢ plagiarism,’ 
with which he has been consequently charged, and to which accu- 
sation he by no means pleads < guilty’ in his Notice of the 
Answer to his Defence, some time since sent to the Editor. 

In that Article, No. v1. p. 484. his assertion respecting the 
absence of vowel points from the Syriac should have been quali- 
fied by the parenthesis, «as usually printed ; which was after- 
wards communicated to the Editor for a future correction. Upon 
these points, or original oriental vowels, whichever the advocates 
on either side please to name them, an opinion, to which the 
established character of the writer will gain attention, is before 
the readers of the Journal, in No. vir. p. 68. 

With that elegant scholar it is almost painful to differ; but, 
that ‘the Apostles always quote from the Septuagint,’ No. vir. 
p. 241. the profession, whom it concerns, have not been accus- 
tomed to allow ;—any more than Hebraists have, ¢ that (p. 244.) 
DTN is of the singular number.’ Its plurality hath been hitherto 
maintained by both the punctuators and the anti-punctuators, by 
both Buxtorf and Parkhurst : and, for the support of such plurality, 
the < Classic Moses’ promised, No. vi. p. 485. and now sent to 
the Editor, may be seen; until the « arguments to prove, that 
OQ” yim does not form the plural,’ shall come into the country, 
which they may by the sanae coach with « the Néolic serpent,’ and 
‘ the beginning of the Antediluvian Churches.’ No. vit. p. 243. 
and Preface at the end, p. 8. 

To this company, and to some more, attention may be paid, now 
that the Editor of the Classical Journal possesses both the pro- 
mised Classic Moses, and the Notice of the Answer, which latter 
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occasioned a short delay to the former. Due respect will certainly 
be prepared to be paid to the beginning of those Antediluvian 
Churches, the end of which probably was, that as Noah was the 
metropolitan and sole bishop, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the priests, 
and their four wives, the deaconesses, the congregations exercised 
their violence and injury by converting the materials of the build- 
ings to the repair of their roads; without suspicion of the deluge, 
which was soon to close the scene, excepting only as far as docu- 
ments concerning these churches could descend from one of the 
eight to the Author, in A.D. 1811. of ¢ A brief descrip- | 
tion,’ &c. 

That ‘the Apostles always quote from the Septuagint,’ may 
best be seen by reference to the late Dr. Randolph’s Tables, and 
the late Dr. Owen’s Modes of Quotation; and a_ controversy 
has existed on the question, whether the quotations were made 
_ from the Hebrew, or from the Greek. Marsh on Michaelis’s 
Introduction to the New Test.'v. 1. p. 475. But, if these books 
are now scarce, a new comparison of the Hebrew with a literal 
English translation, of the Septuagint Greek, and of the New 
Testament Greek, can, in parts, or parcels, be made for the 
readers of the Classical Journal. 

In the mean time, as something, possibly intended for ¢ argu- 
ments to prove that DYN is of the singular number,’ stops the 
way in No. vi. p. 465—469. and No. viii. p. 310. et seqq. it may 
be asserted, first, that it seems useless ¢ to obviate the plain and 
incontrovertible declarations, which prove that DIN is not a 
plural, but a noun singular.’ Such incontrovertible declarations, 
some may think, should have satisfied the learned Dr. A. Clarke ; 
although possibly, like others, he may have expected arguments 
instead of ‘ declarations.’ 

First, then, © in Ist Sam. iv. 8. the word pbx, God, is 
supposed to be plural by Parkhurst and Dr, Clarke, because it is 
connected with DM INT, on the ground of the plural termina- 
tion” Supposed to be plural? If a school-boy reads, Deus 
optimus maximus, does he suppose Deus to be singular, * because 
it is connected with optimus maximus, on the ground of the 
singular termination 7? He equally knows, that ws is the singular 
termination im Latin, and 0) the plural in Hebrew; and argu- 
ments to prove the contrary would even to him appear equal 
to arguments to prove that black is white. But, arguments 
are superfluous, if ‘ incontrovertible declarations’ (the reader 
may observe the solecism) can prove.’ Thus, declarations are 
to prove, where no proof is wanted; for, who ever attempted 
to prove incontrovertibles? And -how~ can incontrovertibles 
prove? Dr. A. Clarke, equally learned and modest, as he 
appears to be, disdained to reply, or he would have done so, as 
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was partly expected, in No. vir. and the readers of the Classical 
Journal, instead of seeing assertions maintained by arguments, and 
substantiated by proofs, continue to be inundated with ¢ incon- 
trovertible declarations 5’ with what, for want of arguments. and 
proofs, the writer of them will continue to insist are both. 

‘© Had this writer but attended to the original, he would not 
have been so hasty in concluding, that ovo, God, was a plural 
noun,” p. 465. It may.be replied; had this writer not been | 
seconded by the classic Sir W. D. it would have been almost 
madness to have publicly noticed the absurdity of this declara« 
tion. Without attending to the original, a plural Hebrew adject- 
ive in agreement with a plural Hebrew substantive, would have 
been mechanically rendered by English plurals: -but, had Dr. 
A. Clarke attended, as he doubtless did attend, to the original, he 
would probably not have seen occasion to render the Philistine 
speech differently from King James’s translators ;—he would 
rather have rendered it precisely as they have done. Had no 
adjective been added, as in v. 7. the substantive, as a plural of 
intensity, might have been rendered in the singular, this great 
God; but the adjective may show, that the speakers of the 
Philistines meant not alone Jehovah ; by these mighty Gods they 
possibly designated also to their soldiers the visible objects of the 
ark and its accompaniments, which they represented as the idols of 
the Hebrews, and their preservers from the Egyptians. Because, 
therefore, Dr. A. Clarke ‘attended to the original,’ and also to the 
authority of Parkhurst, he was not ‘so hasty in concluding, that 
DDR, God, was a plural noun ;’ but he was deliberate in follow- 
ing Parkhurst, who could not justly be charged with being 
« hasty in concluding,’ after having adduced thirty-one instances 
of OFDN, God, joined with adjectives, pronouns, and verbs 
plural. - 

But even allowing it to be not very material, whether ome, 
God, (such as the Philistines might wish to represent him to their 
soldiers with the view of inspiring courage from despair,) be in 
that speech translated, as it is in v. 7. in the singular, or as it is 
in v. 8. in the plural; in either translation D'Y1ON, God, although 
singular in English, has ever been (until now) esteemed plural 
in Hebrew; and it has been called the plural of intensity, denot- 
ing the great God: a thing well known to Hebraists. The 
adjective, expressing might or celebrity, added to the substantive 
by the Philistine officers, was probably of good effect with their 
men. Of the plural of intensity, a Hebrew scholar of the ¢ oriental 
vowel’ school: wrote, ‘ Ultimo loco observanda est illa Hebrei 
sermonis proprietas, quad Pluralis, tam masculinus, quam femi- 
ninus, usurpari potest de und re, que, in suo genere, magna est 
et quodammodo excellens; ut py" (Yimmim,) maria, pro mare 
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magno ; bas (Tannim,) dracones, pro dracone pregrandi; 
DTN (Adhionim,) domini, pro domino magno et potente; DVN 
( Elshim,) numind, pro numine admodim colendo ; DWP (Ked- 
hoshim,) sancti, pro Deo sanctissimo ; nya ( Behemoth, ) bestia, 
pro bestia grandi, qualis est elephas; m2 (Maccoth,) plage, 
pro plagd gravi; IW (Neharith,) flumina, pro flumine magno, 


&e.” Schrdéderi Institutiones ad fundamenta lingue Hebrze, 
p. 130. 

Another declaration is—Dr, A. C. ¢ must (had he but attended 
to the original) have been sensible, one would reasonably conclude, 
that the Egyptians were not smitten with the plagues in the wilder- 
ness, but in Egypt; amd that for this reason there must have been 
some error in the translation of this verse, which Dr. Clarke will 
do well to remark, when he publishes this part of the Bible.’ 
This declaration also, as an evidence, proves against the declarer 3 
for, ‘had Dr.A.C., or had he not, attended to the original, he 
must have been equally sensible, one would reasonably conclude, 
that the Egyptians were smitten with the plagues in the wilder- 
ness, as well asin Egypt. Dr. A.C. was neither so fastidious 
against the English language in the time of K. James, nor yet so 
ignorant, as not to comprehend plagues in the sense of smitings, 
er b/ows—or to perceive, that the English followed the Greek, 

marakavres ev naon wayyn (from waAycow): thence plaga, fare 
oh plague, English. K. James’s translators might have written, 
with all the smiting, or, “with every blow in the wilderness, which 
they clearly meant. 

But how is this to prove that E/ohim is not a plural, but a noun 

singular ? Is it to prove it, by saying nothing of Llohkim, but only 
of plagues ¢ And yet the Declarer declares, without evidence, or 
proof —< From which it is plain, that H/ohim, God, is not a plural 
noun, arid that this passage in Samuel is most injudiciously trans- 
lated.’ If this is plain Rom his assertion, then any thing may 
be made equally plain from any declaration that it is so. 

The next declaration is yet to come; but not to prove that 
Elohim is anoun singular, otherwise than by saying nothing of 
Elohim, and only by translating after this manner. © There are 
three words in the original Hebrew, which are not rendered truly, 
and which are only noticed by the word these, viz. DT mON One, 
which ought to be rendered as in Gen. xxxix. 19. after this 
manner, or wrth these things. ‘The «three words not rendered 
truly, and only noticed by the word these, are by K. James’s 
translators trulv rendered, < these LER Es yt ‘Taking 
the Hebrew in the order in which it stands, and converting the 
plurals of intensity into singulars, the words would be, (the three 
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not rendered truly in capitals,) Woe unto us! who shall deliver 
us from the hand of the great God, the mighty, this? this -is 
the great God who smote the Kgyptians with every blow in the 
wilderness. Thus fat the reader of Hebrew, who refers to the 
original, may settle the former part of this controverted declara- 
tion.’ The latter part is, that the three words * ought to be 
rendered as in Gen. xxxix. 19.2. Who then would not expect to 
find the three words in Gen. xxxix. 19, Consult the original, 
and only one of the three words there appears, connected with a 
plural noun which refers to the speech in vv. 17.18. Indeed, 
this plural noun followed by the pronoun, before occurs in v. 17.5 
and the two words are there translated by K. James’s translators, 
according to these words: but, in v. 19. “ONT OMDID are trans- 
lated, after this manner. Instead, therefore, of finding, as might 
have been expected, the three words DT MON MONA, these? 
these are, appear the two words M2NT OND, according to 
words these. 

Mr. Parkhurst had asserted, that the word DYN is * joined 
with adjectives, pronouns, and verbs p/ura/,’ in thirty-one passages 
cited. In Classical Journal, No. vr. p. 465. top, it was-proposed 
to ‘examine a few of these passages.’ Accordingly, first came 
1 Sam. iv. 8. whose fate has now received a re-arbitration. ‘The 
next selected for examination, (and in p. 466. of No. vi.) betrays 
an infelicity in the examiner, if possible, more curious than the 
Archidiaconal with Professor Porson, recorded, also, but acci- 
dentally, in the same No. vi. p. 261. Mr. Parkhurst had cited, 
Deut, v. 23. or 26. by which he meant, that in Deut. v. 23. of the 
Jerusalem copy of the Hebrew, but in v. 26. of the Samaritan, 
(with which latter the Greek of the LXX. and the English by 
K. James’s translators correspond,) an adjective, pronoun, or verb 
plural, was in agreement with pyDN, God. Accordingly, the 
examiner, Classical Journal, No. vi. p. 466. second paragraph, 
thus cites; * Again, Deut. v. 23. God doth talk with man, and 
he liveth. Let the reader consult Deut. v. 23. in any Bible for 
such a passage. At the end of v. 24. the words appear; but 
Parkhurst and his friends must disclaim them, as not cited by them, | 
and no more to their purpose than Bel and the Dragon. 

This examiner is elsewhere charged with being a muisquoter. 
Are not MONT DDID instead of OT NON FoNM, and Deut. 
v. 24. cited instead of Deut. v. 23. § incontrovertible declarations, 
which prove’ by positive evidence, that he is a. misquoter? See 
him so chargé also in Notice of Answer to Defence of Dr. G_S. 
Clarke’s Hebrew Criticism, &c. 

In Deut. v. 23. ODN is joined with the adjective plural OM, 
and both may be translated singularly as plurals of intensity, ¢he 
great God everliving. 
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The examiner retreats to chap. iv. 7. where he again mistakes 
the plural of intensity for a singular; because, from the Greek of 
the LXX. to the present time, it has always been understood to 
mean one on/y person or thing, excellent in its kind. See 
Schroeder, before quoted. But Mr. Parkhurst cited Deut. iv. 7. 
to show, that DYN, God, is joined with the adjective plural 
Ox2inp. The verse is material for another thing, and runs thus 3 
For what great nation hath °(V2 YR, literally, whom to it,) 
Gods mgh unto it, (MOR DAMP ODN) as Jehovah our great 
God in every thing we call (YOR) upon him? The former DON 
with the adjective may, or may not, be the plural of intensity ; for, 
it may refer to the Gods of other nations: but K. James’s trans- 
Jators and Mr. Parkhurst applied it to Jehovah; to whom the 
latter WTR, our great God, in the plural of intensity, and 
_ joined with Jehovah, unquestionably referred. 

The reader may have already perceived the verse, Deut. iv. 7. 
remarkable for a thing not intended by its examiner, the repeated _ 
occurrence of the preposition ‘8 with } suffix attached to it, the 
former vau, ), in the sense of if (or Aim) a nation, the latter 
meaning (4im) Jehovah. «In no part of the Bible is YON ren- 
dered unio it, for as there is no neuter in the Hebrew language, 
the word cannot be so rendered.” Classical Journal, No. 111. p. 635. 
«J shall proceed to lay before the reader an instance of singular 
ignorance in criticism. Dr. Clarke charges me with not knowing 
that the masculine pronouns in Hebrew must be translated by the 
neuter pronoun in English, when applied to inanimate things. 
The passage, which he selects to prove the above, is in Isaiah, 
chap. ii. 2.— The mountain of the Lord’s house shall be esta- 
blished in the top of the mountains, and all nations shall flow 
unto it.’ In this verse, I translate YON, «nto him, for this is the 
literal meaning of the word throughout the Scriptures. But he 
says, “ suppose the English language makes mountain and house , 
both neuter, while the Hebrew, and other languages, have expressed 
them by masculine nouns, must not. the masculine pronoun of 
these languages be rendered by the English neuter pronoun ?” 
To which I answer, undoubtedly, if the masculine pronoun YON 
referred to VA, house; but I have said, that it does not! refer to 
va, the remote noun in the sentence, but to the proximate 
noun #1, Jehovah, Class. Jour. No. vir. pp. 169.170. 

In the Notice of this Answer to the Defence of Dr. G. S. 
Clarke, &c. it will be seen, that (as any reader of the original 
may find,) he points out WN, and not 7M, as ‘the proximate 
noun; but that, with the Greek LXX. K. James’s English, and 
most other. translators, he understands "Wt the mountain, as the 
principal regent of the verse, and to which YON, the pronoun 
sufhixed to the preposition, refers, ‘The writing of that Notice 
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for several days interrupted a work, which he had been nearly two 
years preparing ; but, as both Notice and Classic Moses are finished, 
he found leisure, which he had not before, to examine < Critical 
Remarks on Dr, Adam Clearke’s Annotations on the Bible.’ 
Incomplete as his Notice may be, in comparison with what it 
might have been, had he previously examined these Remarks, yet 
he neglected not in it to demand of his answerer, what the advo- 
cates of the long established reading unto it have a right to 
demand of this innovator, instances in point of YR, immediately 
after a verb of coming, not referring to the primary regent of 
three masculine nouns singular together, but to the proximate 
antecedent or rectum of the three nouns, The imperfect instance 
adduced for him by the noticer from Gen. xvi. 1. is still more 
imperfect than was at first perceived, as the three nouns of different 
genders are also not all in regimine. See Notice of Answer, &c, 

As, however, the Answerer himself allows, (No. vir. p. 170.) 
‘ Undoubtedly, rendered by the English neuter pronoun, if the 
masculine pronoun 9 referred to M3, house ;’ to the instances, 
in the Notice, of YX referring to masculine Hebrew nouns of 
things equally inanimate,‘and equally neuter in English, with 2, 
house, as MWD, aliar, Ex. xx.26. and DW, hire, Deut. xxiv. 15. 
may now be added the instance of 9X referring to) the mascu- 
line Hebrew noun of nation, not a thing inanimate in its com- 
ponent parts, but inanimate as a whole, and therefore, as much 
as JA, house, tobe rendered in English by the neuter pronoun 
at, not him. Who ever in English called a nation, him? although 
he might assign as a reason, (what the Answerer cannot get out 
~ of ‘his head, second paragraph in p. 170. of No. vir. the thing 
well known to others,) that in Hebrew is no neuter. K. James’s 
translators, in rendering nigh unto THEM, followed the LXX. 
who turned }9N into auroic, probably to express multitude ; 
having previously translated 1 AWN, whom to it, (or hath,) by 
@ éorw adta (Alex. ey adre.) eat Ve 

‘ The apostle Matthew,’ (vir. 172.) does not ¢ declare, that 
the Immanuel of Isaiah is Christ: the writer of that gospel 
only applies the passage in Isaiah, as is explained, in the 
Notice, by Archbishop Newcome, and by many others, — 
Nor shall ever so great a multitude of words, or ever so falsely 
directed, as Socinian, &c. &c. ever deter the present asserter from 
declaring what he finds to have been the litera] sense of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. He will maintain the legal religion 
of the country contained in its creeds and articles, but not the 
interpretations of fanatics; nor will he raise a dust of ius and of 
outs from the Athanasian Creed, through which the raiser. of the 
dust (No. vi. pp. 461-464.) can more clearly see, than any one 
else, what he himself means. . 
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RICARDI PORSONI NOTE IN ARISTOPHANEM 
BRUNCKIL 





LECTORIBUS § S., 


Hac excerpta é Ricarpr Porsoni censura Editionis Brunck-- 
iane Aristophanis, ctim nuperrimé, Latiné versa, Lipsie per 
Godofredum Henricum Schaeferum  publici juris facta sint, 
vobiscum communicata velimus. Plena sané illa optimarum 
rerum, quales a tali viro, quem facilé PRincipem CriricoruM 
dixisse nos nunquam poenitebit, expectari poterant. Exacto duo- 
rum plus minus annorum spatio, Itelliguie, ut ab amico doctis- 
simo accepimus, exibunt Porsoniane ; é prelo Cantab: Acad. typis- 
que ad mentem ipsius Porsoni cusis. An et hujusce egregie 
Censure deyéruroy, una cum ceteris viri celeberrimi xzsjydAios, 
iterandum sit, necne, nondum audivimus. Hoc tamen, ut ut se 
habet, spero confore, nos, si non lectoribus hac aurearum observa- 
tionum iteratione placeamus, at non saltem displicituros. Nemo 
enim est aded harum literarum imperitus, qui nesciat, et Anglicanam 
Aristophanis Brunckiani apud H. Maty censuram, et hancce 
Latinam, que Lipsie modo prodiit, versionem, admodim raram 
esse, et, quod sequitur, impenso pretio venundari. 
Londini. Non. Feb. 1812. V eda, 


* EXCERPTA E 
RICARDI PORSONI CENSURA EDITIONIS BRUNCKIANE 
ARISTOPHANIS. 


Primtm aliquot exempla commemorabo, unde lectores intelli- 
gant, quam bené Brunckius de Comico meruerit. 
Lysistrat. v. 487. 

"Ors Bovrdueven thy AXQOTOAW Hcy amenrsloaure MOY ANTS. 
Aliquot editiones habent tiv aéaw fudv dmexrslrare toig pox Aois. 
Brunckius, Dawesium jure secutus, dedit ér4 BovAdweves thy mdAuy 
yay amexrcioare tolvs woyxAoiow. Vitium sine dubio natum est ex 
interpretamento Scholiaste, quod textui superscriptum erat: nam 
i m0Ass Ipsum per se significat acropolin. Quid si etiam in Pluto 
v. 772. vulgatam scripturam .xAsivéy wédov mutemus in xAgivyy mOALY 
auctore Stephano Byzant. v. ’Aéjvar? Sed fortasse Hemsterhusius, 
cujus editio hac scribenti ad manus non est, vulgatam satis defendit. 





* Hee censura a prestantissimo Critico Anglicé conscripta legitur in parte 
operis menstrui, quod H. Maty evulgavit: A new Review, for July, 1783. pp. 
55---68. Excerpsi inde, Latineque versa hic posui, que ad crisin texttis spectan- 
tia futuro editori fabwlarum Aristophanearum  utilia viderentur, Gotofr. 
Henric. Schaefer, ; ce me, | . 
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Ibid. v. 498. 
“Hycis tucs o@oopev. I. tue 15 5 5 A. ques jevTOs. 
Il. oT ETAIBY ye. 
A. "AAW amodextéa Tad gorly duws. I. Ny yy 
Ajuntp’, adsxdv rye. 
"AAN demodextéa, quod conjecture debetur, primim in Venet& 
editione excusum est. Ingeniosé excogitatum non nego: nec 
tamen a Comico profectum est. Editio princeps habet ’4Aa’ 
amoxtéx, quod satis prope accedit ad genuimam scripturam a 
Brunckio é duobus Codicibus restitutam, *AAAd mointéa.—Sed 
textus é Codd. non soltm corrigi, veriim etiam suppleri potest. 
Etenim Brunckius auctoribus illis post vers. 498. inseruit hunc : 
A. ‘Os cwhyoes, xdv py Bovday. I]. Azivov ye ré- 
yes. A. Ayavaxteis, 
"Addr wm. etc. 
Satis duré Brunckius Kusterum tractat, si in rebus minoris 
momenti negligentem deprehendit. Quo igitur eum modo excep- 
turus erat, si scivisset, in illo ipso Codice, quo Kusterus usus est, 
non solim genuiniam tertil versus scripturam servatam, sed etiam 
alterum versum claré scriptum esse ? Quanquam Kusterum ad 
lacune suspicionem perducere poterat ipse Scholiastes, cujus 
verbis pars versus vulgd omissi pretixa est. 
Ibid. v. 519. 
. ‘O 8é pw? edbds droBadbas ehacnev, x cl py TOY 
CTHMOVe YNTH. 
Veré Brunckius monet, copulz nullum esse locum ante <i. Legit 
Igitur : 
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Eu evdus bmoBrebes pacxey ay Ei pa roy 
| OTH MOVE YNTEIS. 
yyoe¢ Codex suppeditavit. Ego verd malim : 
‘OS? tw edbds tmoBrnbas av bacx’ Ei py etc 
Ibid. v. 529. 599. A. Shore, 
Miy & xarapare. I. Siwmd’ yo 5 A. Kat ravre 
HAD L MAT oe déps 
Tlegh ryv xepaarjy. IT. My viv Samy. A. AAA’ €i 
TOUT Bum ooioy Tob, 
Tap’ eunol TOUT! TO Nc upfsce AaBay, 
"EX® xa | mepibou megh THY KEdaryy, 
Kara omne. 
Hec quantoperé laborent tautologia, sensu absurdo, vitiisque tam 
metricis quam syntacticis, aded manifestum est, ut qui id coplosé 
demonstrare velit, otio suo abutatur. Veram scripturam Brunckius 
é libris manu scriptis feliciter ea ; 
» Sidra. 
II. Soi % w Kor apaTE, orwoma yo; xob rave 
ua rupepe pogotoy 
Tepi ryy Hb hile pn vov Canv. A. AN eh Tour’ 
Zumddidy gos, etc. 
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Nub. post v. 969. poses versum inseruit, quem Valckenaerii 
sagacitas viderat huc referendum esse (é Suida v. xictely.) 
Ei é¢ tig adrav Bamoroyedocur’ > y xoprberey 
Tie HAUTHY; ‘ 
[ Adros Saleas ey 0 ch omoviess niaCay 4 oiysce- 
fay, | ete. 
Eccles. v. 621.622. vulgo sic scripti leguntur : 
Tl. Oty) payotvras. B. [aghrov; I. ‘Tod wy 
Eurynaradaplery. 
B. Kai cos roitrov orapkes. 
Loco posterioris fragmenti Kusteri editio habet: Kai co: 7d. meet 
TouTwy. oy pedogec boits- Sensum metrumque Brunckius  restituit 
paululum immutando se ripturam Codicis : 
HI. Ovy) pax ouvrce. B. Heph Tov; TI. Ouppe, 
pen Seions, oun) Pocky OUYT Ob. 
B. [epi rod; HI. Tod py ) Euyncrabagieiy. nah ooh 
TOMOUTOY Umepryes. 
Thesmophor. v. 375. sq. 
°Eananolay move eabey ™H pion 
Toy Bec wodogioy, ny arg eo6’ ihe: LIV ON OAY. 
Sic Kusteri editio. Posteriori versu usi sunt Davisius ad Ciceron. 
de Legib. 1. 10. et Spanhemius ad Callimach. H. in Jov. 84. ut 
demonstrarent, Aig cum nominativo jungi posse. Dawesius Miseell. 
Crit. p. 235. cm soleecismo laborare hance scripturam intellexisset, 
tacité mutavit in ¢i’ ais. Sed hec mutatio sensum loci plané 
nihil juvat. Quid enim hoc sibi vult, siguidem satis otii nobis est ? 
Poteratne hoc preconi ignotum esse Prima editio (Junta) habet 
ny aAicd yuly TXOAN- Hoe proximeé accedit ad veram scripturam, 
quam Brunckius é Codice restituit : H parol” Huiv ovary. quo die 
amprimis otio abundamus. ‘Tertio enim ‘Thesmophoriorum die 
jejunium erat. V. Athen. vir. p. 307. I’. 
Pac. v. 496. vulgo editum erat : 
‘Os HAKOV, eb TIVES lov ey Hyer. 
Codex 4 Brunckio collatus habet: 
‘Dg xeendy of tives sioly ev Umin. 
Quod quid sibi vellet, cttm vir doctissimus diu queesivisset, tandem 
veram scripturam detexit in Suda. v. xaxdvor “Os xexdvor. rivés 
sic ev yuiv. Handem fuisse in Codice, quo Scholiastes usus est, 
ex ejus explicatione non male colligas. 
Equit. v. 1311. sq. vulgo legebantur hee : 
acetljo Bock mos Coney 
Ele 13. @yosioy TALOUT ELCs inh rev cepuvery Oediy. 
Qu sana esse non possunt, sive sensum spectes, sive construc- - 
tionem. Si quem juvet perlustrare que Critici de hoc loco scrip- 
serunt, consulat Petitum Leg. Att. p. 79. Dorvillium et Salvinium 
Miscell, Observat. vol. 111. p.401. sq. denique Dawesium Miscell. 
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Crit. p. 252. Brunckius é 8 conjectura dedit Boxei—mAsodoas, citat- 
que ad firmandam hanc emendationem Vesp. v. 270. Suadeo, ut 
navigemus aut ad Theseum, aut ad edes Henadnieli ebique salute 
nostre prospiciamus. Ingeniosam ac certam nemo non dicat, 
lausque sagacitati Brunekii_ manet integra, etsi in eandem dudum 
inciderat Reiskius. V. Acta Eruditor. Lips. 1750. m. Jul. p. 419. 

Ibid. v. 750. Sq- 

Oix ay xabiCoiuny & zy arhop pemplon 
"AAN sis Td mpdobe Yon mageivas s THY IIvixe. 
Sic olim edebatur, textu leviter cor rupho. ideoque perperam intel- 
inet: istanced aia eleganter correxit ws +o meocde, ut antec. 
Nub. v. 339. antea editum : : 
Keoreay tency meyaray dyaldv, xosa tr dpvi- 
Dace nay Adv. 
Facilé intelligitur, versui deesse pedem dimidium. Kusteriana 
habet : xpée 7 dovilasa ye xiyady. Expulso hoc ys, Brunckius, 
auctoribus Atheneo et Enstathio, revocavit genuinam scripturam, 
xiyynady. Fugit eum, ut puto, eodem modo correxisse H. Stepha- 
num Append. Thes. p. 12@8. - Auctoribus illis poterat addere 
Etymolog. M. quem exscripsit Phavorinus p. 1060. ed. Basil.1541. 

Commemoratis paucis his exemplis emendati contextis fabula- 
rum Aristophanearum, Poe forté in oculos incurrer unt, trans- 
-gredior ad negotium sané invidiosum atque tmjucundum aliquot 
locos excitandi, ubi doctissimus editor  orationem Comici aut 
depravavit aut corruptain reliquit. 

Palam professus est Brunckius, vehementer se odisse particulam 
Ye, ideoque eam sepe summo jure expunxit. Sed hoc longé 
seepits faciendum fuit. Dabo aliquot exempla, ubi delenda est, 
clm nec metro prosit nec sensum quicquam juvet. 

Nub. v. 869. Kai rev xgencipav ob TeiBwy rév eviads. 

H. 1. Brunckius inseruit ye post priorem articulum ray, qud versus 
congrueret cum canone Dawesiano. Ego vero pretulerim xpzpac- 
tpav, auctore Polluce X. 157. quomodo fortasse etiam Scholiastes 
legit. V. Pierson. ad Meer. p. 242. 

Ibid. v. 1216. “Amzouigizous ye wadrroy, oe modyuara. 

Ciim penultima infinitivi demepulip reas longa sit, ye deleri oportet. 
Ran. v. 1055. "Eors didacnaaros, 6 orrhs pate ois 0 HBdaoly ye 
TOTAL. 

Particulam aliquis recentiorum editorum infersit. Lege roiow 
v 7Bacs — 

Equit.v 508. 'Hudynatey 2 enn Akovtas vy’ 26 TO dearpoy 0 

paPrven. | 

Lege : *"Huaynatey enn Ackovras mpos TO mae mo 

guia. 
Sic scriptus citatur-hic versus im argumento Nubium. Atque sic 
Comicus alibi solet. Acharn. Vv. 620. Ovnw wagébyn mpds 7d bear poy 
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Ace. Pac. v. 755. Aiciv emyves mpos TO bear gov magapas. Ceterdm 
alius est locus Comici, ubi prepositio mpos pariter restituenda est 
pro és. Scilicet eden Vv. 392. SIC editum legas : 

‘As oxy av ary ov QuTOS oux eods Fabs 
Citat hune versum Br unckius mm: nota ad Nub. v. 465. (ubi pro 
eAbopece leg. éréoucs ¢ Suid. v. age yz), ut ostendat, particulam 
av cum futuro Indicativi jungi posse. Verumne id sit, nunc non 
disputo : hoc contendo, virum doctissimum exemplo illo abstinere 
debuisse. Nam si inspexisset aliquam de tribus primis editionibus 
Suide v. Xiovpos aut P. Leopardi Emendationes x111. 8. ‘versum 
illum sic citari vidisset : 

‘Os ony eye ouros oD moor bekeran. 
Atque hec genuina scriptura est, dummodo ayov mutes in ayo, 
aut, ut Brunckius scribere solet, wyay. 

Aphnyal v.18. Odtws Dipchny 6 ima xoviees 1% TAS appiis: ) 
Cim syllaba penultima vocis xovias produci possit (v. Lysistr. v. 
470.), particulam yz recté delebis, idque non sine auctoritate 
Scholiaste primarumque Suda editionum v. purroucs. 

Av. v. 1478. Toro pay ye 4605 abet — 

Est in hoc versu quod Brunckio displiceat. Ideo suspicatur legen- 
dum esse: Totto ivr’ ap’ Vulgo sic editus est : 7 

Tovro ey 400s cist 
Lege: totro Tod mey pos —Hoc accuraté respondet illi quod sequi- 
tur : : Tod 0 sveimdivos 











Eecles. v. 701. Toi 0 evroemeo y axorovioitivres. 
Brunckius : “ Inserenda fuit ob metrum particula.” 
Lege : Tois edrpenéow 0 axodovdotvres. 


Thesmophor. v. 225. 

Od yap, pa THY Anunroa y’, evraubos weve. 
Particula h. 1. omni vi caret, neque legitur in antiquioribus editioni- 
bus, certé non in Basiliensi a. 1532. Non dubitabis, opmor, 
corrigendum esse : 

O53 yap, pa thy Anuyte’, er evravios preva. 
Si contuleris Nub, v..814. Vesp. v. 1442. Av. v. 1335. Adscribam 
versum medio loco positum. 

1 Ou To, pee THY Anpnre , er” evreeubos pedals. 

Ut plané appareat, quante utilitatis interdum sit varia unius ejus- 
demque scriptoris loca inter se comparare, apponam aliud hujus 
generis exemplum. Thesmophor. v. 630. 

Dig’ iw, Ti TOwTOY yy; emivouer. 
Apté Brunckius citavit N ub. NiVOTi 

Dip idw, Ti pevros mparrov Avs Th mpGwTOV HY 
Sed, quod vehementer mireris, non vidit, versum illum mancum 
sic integrari oportere : 

Dig’ Ww, th MeEVTOA mpirroy HY 5 emivosney. 
Sic eum citavit Suidas v. oo7ivey. 
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Ibid. v. 443. “OAl-ywy tvexd yy’ cuity mapirloy pyucroy. 

Hanc Bergleri scripturam, quod miror, Brunckius probavit, 
Corrigo : 
"Odlryav exe natty magnaioy pnycrreoy. 

Lysistrat. v. 82. Tupvaddoncal ye xad worl muyav adrowes. 
Brunckius legit ye Laconicé. Ego. preferam Tupvaddoual te — 
ut citavit Eustathius p. 1570. 

Interdum Brunckius editiones priores, certé eas, quibus ego 
utor, h.e. Aldinam, Basiliensem, a. 1532. et Kusterianam, lectori- 
bus non monitis deserit, e. c. Nub. v. 826.1302. Ran. v. 320. 
376. 1406. Id ubi fecit, videtur secutus esse auctoritatem libro- 
rum manu scriptorum, fortasse etiam aliarum editionum: sed 
talium mutationum in notis ratio reddenda fuit. i 

Passim male sequitur editionem Kusteri, e.c. Plut. v. 197. 7 

"H dyow od Biwrov ard Tov Biov. 
In editionibus pregressis hic versus sic scriptus est : 

"H dnow, ode eivees | Bacay auTad Tov Bloy. 
Omitti oportuit non infinitivum elves, sed pronemen UTD. 

Nub. v. 1329. Vir, clarissimus dec} io? pro ois’, Kusterum 
secutus. 

Equit. y.. 787... Tovro ve rovgryoy arnbas torriy- 

Aldina habet : Tovro ve cou roupyyoy arndas 

Lege : Tord yé Tol cou Tovpyoy aAndas 
Vide infra v. 1054. 

In universum Brunckius Dawesio plurimum tribuit auctoritatis, 
ejusque emendationes sequitur. Sed interdum, ut mihi quidem 
videtur, nullo jure illas repudiat, aut minis firmat, quam poterat. 
E. c. correctionem Dawesianam Acharn. v. 271. tuetur Suidas v. 
Aapayay: illam Pac. v. 188. idem Grammaticus v. psagoi. Prioris 
generis modo unum exemplum dabo. Plut. v. 302. edi debuit, 
quod codex habet, zoiov. Quod enim contendit Brunckius, scrip- 
_tores Grecos canonem illum Dawesii centies neglexisse, temeré 
dictum est. Ne series quidem id factum puto. Unum quidem 
exemplum legere memuini in Rheso, sed quod facili mutatione ad 
rectam scribendi rationem revoces. Phoenissarum versus plane 
nihil, Baccharum perparum probat. Acharn. v. 963. lege; ‘O 
mors ouTos Aapayos. quemadmodum Comicus scripsit Nub. v. 
1270. Ta& mola Tatra xgipnd 5 ‘Tantim enim abest, ut hic 6 aolos 
locum non habeat, ut pone necesse sit sic legi propter apodosin 
6 detec. Quam accuraté enim Aristophanes sententiarum partes 
alteram alteri respondere faciat, nunc ducbus exemplis declarabo. 
Ran. v. 1200. 

"Amd Ayxvbiou TOUS WOUS mao dov/ous drags £gd* 
Sic in Codice scriptum : recté, ut intelligas é proximo versus 
"And Anxvbiou ou TOUC eELOUS 5 5 
Av. v. 1419. ‘O8} mageotive &AN’ Srou XEON, Vel Azyery 
IIreoay, mrepcv os. AOE oh 
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In priore versu legi debere drov 8:1, son Agyew, clarum est non_ 
soliim ex apodosi, sed €x eo, quod apud Atticos poétas genitivum 
hunquam regit xp. Unicum, quod obduci posse credo, exemplum 
extat* Eurip. Orest. v. 667. (Edit. Musgray.) tl yey tidwy; sed 
et illud in ri dei GiAwy; mutandum auctoritate © Plutarchi Op. 
Mor. p. 68. E. et Aristotelis Ethic. 1x. 9. 

Equit. v. 400. yevoluyy Ev xgativov xddi0y. 

Num hoc significare potest una de pellibus Cratini? Mihi quidem 
certissima videtur L. Bosii emendatio 2v xperivoy. V. viri doctissimi 
Animadvers. p. 8. 

Ibid. v. 456. Brunckius nonnibil dubitat de v. x0x%. Sed plané 

nihil cause est, cui hoc mutatum velimus. Etenim Attici in hujus 

verbi futuro tantim medi formam usurpant. Sic Vesp. v. 244. 
restituendum erat xoAwpévons pro KOAOUMEVOUS, quod neque a xoAodw, 
neque ab alio quoquam verbo derivari potest.” ‘Theopompus apud 
Suidam v. "Artist Koadoowal ye oe, nal rey coy” Atriv. 

‘Thesm. v. 149. Xpy tov romrny dvooa meds Ta Spap.ara— 

Vox aye, quando juncta est alii substantivo, articulum, quod sciam, 
non asciscit. Hoc quidem loco 74 ab aliquo pente iorum editorum 
sine ullé auctoritate iusertum videtur. Legam 

Xpy yap momrny avdon mpos Ta Bidliare 
quomodé hee etiam melits coherent cum pregressis. 

In opere tam longo fieri non potest; quin editor, quantumvis 
diligens et sagax sit, mm metris accurate exigendis et limandis passim 
dormitet) Videamus aliquot exempla. — 

Eguit. v. 569. Kovdse ovderamor avtwy 
Hic multtim mireris Brunckium in primo pede reliquisse spondeum, 
neque mutavisse In Kovris. 

Ibid. v. 1256. ‘Onis yevnpar oor Bevd< Umovyonhaic Ornecay. 
Metrum hujus versis laborat redundantia, (nam prior syllaba in 
@avos producitur,) etsi Ma ad Harpocration. p. 228. et Dor- 
willius ad Chariton. iS: sme vitii suspicione citant. Corrige é 
Suida v. Bavoc: “Owe 2 toapal oob 

Pac. v.185. Tol cot wor’ gor) rodvoy’, odx eeeic ; PbapaTaros: 
Habemus hic trimetr um septem pedibus incedentem. Corrige : 

‘Ti col mor oT’ Ovom’, oUx egsis ; 
Sic citat Suidas v. pacpok. Moneo hae occasione invitatus, pauld 
antea pro 2 pizee ual roAunoe—eodem auctore lecendum esse 
*Q Bdeaves, ne locus laboret tautologia. Conf. Ran. v. » 465.466. 

Av. v.385. 7AAAa env odd’ GAA Col mH Tecey jyavricpsban. 

En! quinto loco spondeum. Kditiones principes habent évayria- 
pela. Lege évyvriapeda. 
~ [bid. v. ”1 2007; Sueaxovgion 08 xitrrar Meidias 8” exalt. 

















% “ Videas, lector, quae ad locum ipse Porsonus.” V.L. 


? Sie etiam prosaici scriptores. V. mihi} Hellen, 1. 7, 20. Anabas. 11. 
5. 13. . . G. i. Se 
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Quid Creticus sibi vult altero loco’? Lege Sugaxooiy. Eupolis a 
Scholiasta citatus : 
Bupandovos 2 ZOMMEY, fie ay heyy 
Tos xuyidlorrs TOT em Ta Teryewy. 
In Kusteri editione aes vox corrupta in Sugauodoios. 
Thesmophor. V.234, Bodrss betouodas cavtdy; ei doxel, depe 
Versus una syllaba redundat. Leni mutatione corrige BovAs dedodas. 
Lysistrat. v. 742. et E ccles. v. 369. 
"Q worw Eiasidur [EidetGuse ] ——— 
Sic utroque loco editum. Sed in Supplemento Emendationum 
Brunckius ad priorem locum p 178.: “ Claudicat versus. Prima 
in wéTvie Nusquam apud Comicum producitur, nec salva prosodize 
lege produci potest. Scribendum sine elisione, 0 mérvie Eiasi- 


bur’ —_——” ad posteriorem p. 198.: “ Gis edict hic versus, 
eodemque modo emendandus est, ac Lysistr. 742. 0 aérvc 
Eideibuia———””_ Td daguandy cov tyy vooov psi moist. SI quid 


mutandum, malim credere, particulam AAA’ addendum esse initio 
verstis. Similis omissio accidit in editione Aldina Eurtp. Pheeniss. 
v. 1806. in plurtbusque editionibus Comici Av. v. 1693. 

"AAG yapanny Rravidee drm Ths Bep0 juos. 
ut legendum é Schol. ad v, 1565. 

In fragmentis Comici fortasse majorem Brunckii diligentiam 
requiras. Sed cim nunc quidem neque otio abundem et abhorreat 
animus a severo examine hujus partis, paucis observatioaibus 
defungar. 

Tyguree. Pars fragmenti x xt. repetita est in Incert. x1. Pro 
piware—2uBanrdusins legenduin pic t1—euParrouzvov ex Athenzo 
p- 367. 

Aairar. 111. Si compares Nub. v. 865. 1242. probabiliter 
mecum corrigas SIC : 

"H pny lowe ov naramrhaynges TO x O0vEN 

Fragment. incert. Cx x x 111. parodia est uripidis apnd Plutarch, 

de Isid. et Osir. p. 37Y. D. 





EXTEMPORARY VERSES. 





Tue following verses were written upon some glass at an inn at 
Calais by some English gentleman: they were transcribed by 
the celebrated and Rev. W. J ones, of Pluckley, and'weére inserted 
by him at the close of two very agreeable and:hvely volumes of 
his Travels. Mr. Jones, though a good natural philosopher,’and 
a great theologian, was not, perhaps, very correct upon subjects of 
verbal criticism: he felt the excellence of the limes, and therefore 
he transcribed them; but the writer-was evidently aman of great 





x Tetigit hunc Censure Porsoniane locum egregius censor Homeri Oxoniensis 
in Critical Review, vol. 37. Jan. 1803. p. 6. In talibus locutionibus etiam ob lingue 
usum preteram Sorw, ie Hemsterhus. ad Plut, v. 1195, GH. S. 
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taste and learning, and had been educated, it is apparent, at one 
of our great public Schools, and therefore I wish to insert these 
verses, with two conjectural emendations, for the purpose of giving 
to them that form, which they were likely to receive originally trom 
the pen of a person educated in one of our best Seminaries : — 

«‘ Eure, veni, tua jamdudum expectata morantur 

«¢ Flamina ; te votis poscit precibusque viator 
Impatiens, longweque more fastidia sentit : 
Interea ad curvas descendens sepits oras 
Prospicit in patriam, atque avidis procul haurit ocellis, 
«* Nec faciem dulci de littore dimovet unquam : 
« TIlic, Dubrenses ad coelum ascendere colles, 
Excelsasque arcis turres, grandesque ruinas 
Aspicit, et late saxorum albescere tractus— 
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Nequicquam ! videt hec, nec visa attingere fas est: 
Obstat hyems inimica, et vis contraria venti.” 


Jan. 6. 1812. i P. W, 
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“ 
n 








[L; the following Inscriptions are of any value to your 
Journal, I shall be happy to forward others occasionally, which I 
have collected in my late travels in the Mediterranean. 


Tam, your's, &c. D. 
' MI. 
HPOYTAHKAIOAHMOSETIMH 
**>> >TEDANOZTENXPYLZOD 
—N—IN,PYTONOEOKAEOYSA 
NONHZTANTA Seeeseees OTK 
KATOZTKATATETOZTNOMO 
KATATOKOINHIAZIZYM® 


The above is part of an Inscription on an inverted piece of 
marble in the Church of the Convent at Parchia, on the Island 









of Paros. 
IV. 
| TI APO. eT TAS ee ee 
MENVEAHMOE M EMIT YIXANON # 
KAEQOEPOY =EPANIONOx : 
MOMMODANOY — “Yoyrerey CCHS TH ANONOGANO § 
XAIPE 






XAIPE 


The above is an ancient Trough to hold water, in the Church at 
Parchia: probably once containing, the ashes of the persons + 
mentioned upon it. : 
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ON AGRICULTURE. 


KAAQ= A’ EKEINOS EINEN, ‘OS E®H THN YTEQPTiAN TOQN 
AAAQN TEXNQN MHTEPA KAI TPO®ON EINAI. 


XENOPH. CGEconoM. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


Primary influence on Man and the face of Nature — Potitican Errects— 
increases population—constant resource for the employment of it—prevents the 
necessity of emigration—Considered as a subject of Commerce—superiority 
over it—Morar Errects—promotes patriotism—vigor of mind and body— 
independence—religion—simplicity of character—caim and settled disposi- 
tion—Cavuses which have tended to check Agriculture—principaily Govern- 
ment—causes of its imperfection in ancient Greece—State of Agriculture in 
Rome—Decline of that empire connected with the decay of Agriculture— 
State under the Feudal System—General view of its connection with Govern- 
ment—Conduct of our own Legislature—Abolition of the Game Laws—Inclo- 
sure Bill—Other favoring causes in modern times—Commerce—Sciences— 
Mechanics—Chemistry—Natural History—Agricultural Societies—Recapitula- 
tion of its advantages—Conclusion. 


Nihil est agriculturé melius, “nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine 
hbero dignius. Cic. 


Parsosoray has traced the progressive civilisation of man through 
the several stages of Hunting, Pasturage, and Agriculture. Though 
he adopted these changes in quest of food only, yet the advantages 
derived from them have not been confined within the limits at first 
proposed, but are visible in every improvement which his nature has 
since received. His appetites, by an involuntary impulse, proved the 
means of his mental advancement ; and, by leading him to discover 
the facility with which his necessary wants might be supplied, taught 
him that they were not worthy of being the sole objects of his pursuit. 

The benefits resulting from the first change were indeed compara- 
tively few, and of inferior value. Although it substituted a certain in 
place of a precarious subsistence, yet the leisure and opportunities, 
which were thus afforded for exercising the intellectual faculties, lost 
much of their efficacy, for want of subjects on which they might be 
employed. It was like furnishing the implements without the materials: 
and accordingly we find that the shepherd-state rather sunk the mind 
into indolence,, than roused its energy, or excited its invention. 
Although the wild tamult of passion, which holds dominion in the 
breast of the savage, had subsided, yet to the tempest succeeded a 
ealm, equally unpropitious to his progress. 

The cultivation of the earth is that important era in the history of 
man, which gave to him his destined rank in the creation, which first 
organised society, and laid the foundation of civil polity, and, by ™ 
curbing his native impetuosity, prepared him for a life of labor and 
obedience.. The permanent divisions of land, together with the evident 
right each individual possessed to the produce of his own labor, natu- 
rally gave rise to those accurate ideas of property, which are necessary 
for the arrangement of civil society : whilst a reliance on the operation 
of remote causes for the fruit of his industry, induced a habit of 

Vou. v. No. ix. aah 
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Reh observation, and inquiry. ‘Thus out of lawless confusion. 
and rude ba:zbarity, gradually arose a system of order and refinement. 
The forest, the desert, and the fen became fertile and salubrious; the 
tent or the hut became a village; the tribe became a nation; and man 
seemed at length to have completed his claim to the sovereignty of 
the world. 

Whether Aegrieultare be an art originally imparted to man by his 
Creator, and lost by particular tribes through indolence or misfortune, 
or whether it be the offspring of his own invention, certain it is, both 
from history and modern dines overies, that its introduction among savage 
nations has been uniformly attended with these blessings, and that such 
has been the progress of its effects. When Cesar’s conquests had 
established its practice, the woods and marshes of Gaul were converted 
into healthy and fertile plains, and the patient labor of the busband- 
man soon effaced the ravages of the Roman arms. Those once barren 

and comfortless regions, which Strabo’ has described as almost incapa- 
ble of producing even the necessaries of life, have long enjoyed the 
most genial climate and most productive soil. In the same manner, 

we daily behold the industry of man extending fertility and salubrity 
over the wilds of America, and subduing even the elements to the 
purposes of his subsistence. 

The extent of its moral and political influence admits also of living, 
as well as historical testimony; and the well-founded boast of Pliny,” 
that the arts introduced by the Roman conquests had diffused happiness 
over the earth, is confirmed by evidence of a recent date. The indus- 
trious natives of Peru and Mexico, though destitute of most inventions, 
which had contributed to the refinement of the Eastern world, were 
found however far advanced in every art, of which their limited oppor- 
tunities would admit. Under a system of jurisprudence and police the 
most regular, the social affections were cherished, and the principles 
of justice and morality revered. And even in those islands far embo- 
somed in the Pacific Ocean, and severed as it were from the rest of the 
Globe, where Agriculture is practised, subordination, harmony, and 
gentleness of manners have been seen to prevail. On the contrary, in 
the centre of science and refinement, the wandering Tartars still retain 
their pristine barbarity: without industry, without a home, without a 
country, they are destitute of principle, justice, and law; and they 
exhibit the singular phenomenon of an insulated tribe of : savages, amidst 
the civilisation of surrounding states. 

’ As this art has been the primary and most powerful agent in civilis- 
ing mankind, so likewise will it be found the best and surest support of 
national power, wealth, and happiness, 

The vast increase of population, which is the constant result of 
plenty, adds vigor to the state, and is the foundation of all its compa- 
rative importance. Nor is this to be dreaded by any country as a 
dangerous acquisition; as amassing a burden, which it must either 
hereafter dischar ge, or itself become a prey to intestine tumult. The 
earth is a never-failing resource for the exertions of labor; and as 
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superior skill and industry are employed, its produce will be propor- 
tionably advanced. A provision is made for the utmost exuberance of 
numbers: the spade’ may even supplant the plough, and additional 
produce still attend the change. By this secure reliance on internal 
resources, those tumultuous migrations are obviated, by which the 
peace of ancient nations was disturbed, their possessions plundered, 
and their labors disappointed. Never will history again deplore a 
desolating torrent of invaders, compelled to seek subsistence for their 
numbers by spreading war and rapine over the world. With far other 
effects have the settlements of modern times been attended. As they 
have been uninfluenced by necessity, so have they (except in the 
instance of a single nation) been unstained by violence. Plenty and 
instruction have marked their course, and blessings hailed them from 
every shore. 

But when viewed in its connexion with commercial interests, the 
utility of Agriculture appears most predominant. .'The commodities. 
derived from this source, consisting chiefly of the common wants of 
life, can by no accident be deprived of an uniform demand. A power 
of withholding an article of positive necessity must doubtless give the 
party which supplies it a superiority in the exchange ;* while in the 
process of procuring it, hess unembarrassed by those uncertainties, 
from which the disposal of many artificial productions is never free. 
Hence the operatioys of Agriculture do not stand in need of speculative 
caution, and the calculation of remote contingencies, but carry with 
them an ensurance of a sale, with an advantage in prescribing the 
terms. ‘The produce of manufactures, and the far-fetched luxuries 
which trade procures, depend so much on the patronage of fashion 
and prevailing opinion, that their yalue cannot be with certainty pre- 
dicted beyond the present day.. Hence, in some instances, the enter- 
prises of the merchant are timid and feeble; in others, a bold and 
hazardous speculation either acquires exorbitant wealth, or sinks into 
irretrievable ruin. The internal confidence, which an agricultural 
possesses: above a mere commercial state, resembles those mental 
resources, which distinguish the characters of individuals ; which 
elevate the wise and virtuous above the fickle and the vain. The 
former, sustained at a constant level, and preserving a steady course, 
is superior to the caprice of fortune: its welfare is independent of 
external influence, or the fluctuation of human affairs. The latter is 
no sooner stripped of its gay, delusive splendor, which a gale may 
dissipate, or the failure of an imaginary credit may subvert, than it » 
declines as rapidly as it rose. ‘The channels of its wealth are diverted, 
and whole ages of diligence cannot recal the stream. Thus fell the 
fame and opulence of ancient Pheenicia.? Thus have we seen the 
casual discovery of a Navigator at once drain Venice of her riches and 
importance: and the celebrated cities of the Hanseatic League* now 
present a melancholy contrast to their former prosperity. 
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Even in the summit of their glory, in the midst of their high career, 
that secret poison which corrodes the vitals of commercial states may be 
discerned. An excessive influx of wealth, and a desertion of slow and 
laborious occupations for the alluring prospect of sudden gain, have 
degraded Spain in the scale of power. Her vigor is overwhelmed by a 
torrent of ill-gotten treasures, and she exhibits the disgusting picture of 
a constitution enfeebled and undermined by the excesses of a pampered 
appetite. ‘That even tenor of National prosperity, which alone produces 
energy and firmness, demands a more permanent support: it. must 
result from a spirit of industry, always vigorous, because always 
employed ; of industry, which seeks not by ‘its present exertions, to 
obviate the necessity of future labor, but relies on its own efforts for 
the supply of every want, and for a resource under every emergency. 

But financial resources constitute a part only of National strength. 
The character and disposition of individuals become important objects 
of our consideration, as they tend to confirm the stability of Govern- 
ment, and bind the social affections in closer union. How these are 
affected by the fluence of physical causes has long since been esta- 
blished,* and forcibly illustrated in the spirit of patriotism, which 
Agriculture i is observed to inspire. In order to attract and fix our 
regard, it is necessary that the same objects should be continually pro- 
posed to our senses, that the contemplation of them should occupy the 
greatest portion of our time, and their presence appear connected. with 
the scenes of our habitual employments and domestic concerns. Thus 
the comfortless hovel, and even the walls of a dungeon have been 
known to possess their charms, and to steal on the affections of their 
inhabitants. But when the scene around us bears the impression. of 
our own labor, and pours forth its blessings in return; when we view 
it as the offspring of our care, as well as the source of our prosperity, 
a kind of parental tenderness mingles with our attachment, and. we 
cannot without a struggle desert what seems to demand our protection, 
and repays our toil. Accordingly, it appears from history, that the 
strongest mstances of local attachment have ever been displayed in 
those nations, among which Agriculture has been most generally 
practised, and most deservedly honored. The Messenians, whose 
district alone of all the Peloponnesus was cultivated by citizens,” and 
not by slaves, possessed none of that spirit of migration, which pervaded 
the rest of Greece. When forcibly expelled their native soil, they still 
cherished its remembrance with singular. regret; and, though inured 
by time’ to their exile, eagerly accepted* the offer of the Theban, 
Genera! to restore them to their country. 

And to the wisdom of Providence we must attribute, that this feel- 
ing does not take a powerful hold, till its propensity can be indulged 
without inconvenience—till the land, which engages our affection, is 
able also to provide us with the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
Northern invaders of Europe. quitted their homes without reluctance, 
in quest of plunder and subsistence; but no sooner had they turned 
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their attention to the culture of those plains, which had been the scene 
of their former ravages, than they felt a growing attachment to the 
spot ; they acknowledged Italy as their country ; and, when succeeding 
hordes approached, they took up arms in its defence. 

The spirit of the commercial adventurer,“ when compared with 
that of the husbandman, is ungenerous and selfish. His capital exists - 
in no visible, permanent form—no property fixed and centred in the 
bosom of his country. There he has tew ties to rivet his affections; 
he quits it on the slightest disgust, and his treasures remove with 
him. 

Meanwhile the lesser effects on disposition and manners, which pro- 
ceed from an Agricultural life, are by no means to be despised. “What- 
ever is of extensive influence, though inconsiderable if noticed in a soli-. 
tary instance, when viewed in the aggregate, assumes a more important 
complexion, and imparts a shade at least to the general mass. In calcu- 
lations of political ceconomy, the smallest saving or minutest improve- 
ment is considered of consequence ; and surely, the ingredients of 
moral character, whose texture is often of the most delicate nature, and 
whose value, even in the least particular, no cold speculation. can 
determine, merit equal attention and respect. 

Habitual temperance aud a contempt for luxurious indulgences, 
while they preserve both the mind and body in the full exercise of 
their native powers, tend also to cherish a manly mdependence. 
Where there are no favors to court, there is no degrading service to 
perform. Ina life of rural retirement, the vices of a metropolis are 
unknown as its pleasures; the owner pursues a sober, steady course, 
from which restless anxiety and impatience are “banished ; and the 
laborer has but few temptations to sacrifice his freedom, or deprave 
his morals. 

To these advantages may be added a stronger sense of religion, anda 
more uniform reliance on the blessings of Providence. Every operation 
of the husbandman is connected with the higher appearances of nature, 
which impress an instant awe and admir wean of the Divinity. And it 
requires no great experience to observe, that on every occasion he more 
directly refers to the interference of the Supreme Being, and considers 
himself more immediately dependent on his will. It is his rain 
which he implores to enrich the soil, and his sun to mature the 
harvest, and to his bounty he gratefully attributes the success of his 
labors. 

This familiar conversation with nature must gradually form habits of 
simplicity, as opposite to the intrigues and finesse of the merchant, as 
the materials, on which they are “employed, are different. Instead of 
soliciting the favor, accommodating himself to the caprice, or adminis- 
tering to the follies and vanities of "mankind, the husbandman enters on 
an equable, uniform career. The revolutions of the seasons, and the 
grand but simple operations. of the elements, are.the subjects whose 
nature he studies, and to whose variation he contorms his practice. 
The succession af heat and cold, of seed-time and harvest, are sufficient 
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~ to excite his vigilance, and to inspire him with caution, without pro- 
ducing that despicable cunning, which is acquired by bending to the 
humors of the times, and speculating on the changes of fashion. 
Thus the profession to which he is devoted, as far as it fends to elevate 
the mind, and create a dignity of sentiment, superior to that of mercan- 
tile adventure, must be allowed to rank among the employments of 
life, as higher, and more worthy of his being. 

An absence also from the tumult of political discord, and from those 
licentious outrages, to which the inhabitants of cities are exposed, may 
be classed among his greatest and inost solid comforts. No turbulent 
passions, nurtured by factious dissension, and inflamed by popular zeal, 
agitate his breast, or excite him to acts of violence and ferocity. A 
settled disposition," a calm and even temper compose the general fea- 
tures of his character; which are heightened by the charms peculiar to 
a country life, by the mildness and serenity of its scenes, and the tran- 
quillity of its amusements. 

Many and obvious as these benefits appear, it becomes a curious 
object of inquiry, by what causes they have at various periods been 
affected in their operation, and how some even of the most enlightened 
nations have shown themselves blind to the interests of Agriculture, as 
well as ignorant of its advantages. Physical obstacles soon disappear 
before the invincible powers of man. A steady and spirited industry 
will easily surmount the most arduous difficulties, when secure im the 
application of its labor, and in the enjoyment of the blessings it pro- 
cures. An unfavorable soil” has been found productive even of greater 
benefits than extreme fertility: the one has encouraged carelessness 
and indolence; by the other the mind has been roused to active and 
unremitted exertions. But when genius and energy are themselves 
over-ruled and cramped by the malignant influence of power, no 
bounties of nature can counteract the evil, or compensate the loss of 
independence. 

The imperfection of Agriculture in ancient states, though partly 
arising from local cireumstances, may however in most stances be 
traced to defects in their civil institutions. It is true, in the infancy of 
commerce and manufactures, when there are few objects to stimulate 
industry, few artificial wants to excite desire, the produce of the earth 
will not be raised beyond what is necessary for the support of life.* 
But that even this demand was not duly answered, is evident from the 
repeated emigrations, which drained the districts of Greece. If the 
increasing numbers of the state had been directed to the cultivation of 
their native soil, they would have laid a solid foundation for their coun- 
try’s wealth, and augmented the means of her defence. ‘To other 
reasons then we must have recourse for the solution. The practice of 
piracy, which kept the sea-coast for a long time* uncultivated, the 
continual wars, in which every citizen was engaged, and the furious 
devastation with which they were conducted, were but of inferior 
influence. A haughty prejudice, formed and cherished by the barbar- 
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ous policy of their government, presents itself as the most powerful 
cause. ‘The proud spirit of Sparta, disdaining to pollute her sons with 
the practice of manual labor, rejected the occupation as fit for slaves 
alone ; and, by depriving it of emolument as well as of honor, fixed an 
insuperable bar to its improvement. 

A defect similar in kind, though less in degree, arose from the vicious 
refinement of Athens. The use of slaves there also checked the growth 
of Agriculture, and a distinction,’ which the law established, between 
citizens and husbandmen, unfavorable to the latter, was the very 
reverse of what their common interests required. If to these causes are 
added many injudicious restrictions * on commerce, and the ignorance 
of those sciences, which in later ages have been directed*to the 
advancement of this art, the sources of its defects will be sutliciently 
obvious. 

The errors of the Grecian system are more clearly exposed, as they 
are brought into comparison with the illustrious example afforded during 
the same period, in the instance of the Romans. The connexion 
which existed between the character of that people, and the occupation 
to which they were attached, is too evident to admit of controversy, 
and too admirable not to challenge our esteem. In the early ages of 
the republic, it received protection from the government, encourage- 
ment from the prevalence of simple manners, and dignity from the 
persons by whom it was exercised. ‘The husbandman was con- 

‘sidered as the bulwark of the state, and the peculiar favorite of heaven. 
Instead of the unproductive exercises of the Gymnasium,’ by which 
Greece trained her youth to hardihood and vigor, the Roman soldier * 
owed his superiority in the field to a life of rustic labor. He quitted 
the plough but for the service of his country in war, and returned to it 
as the best means of her support in peace. Hence Agriculture became_ 
the principal object of regard’ in the Government. ‘The rustic’ tribes 
enjoyed peculiar privileges : and the excellent policy of settling in the 
country ‘the superfluous population of the city, which (after the esta- 
blishment of the republic) gave rise to the first Agrarian? law, drew off 
those tumultuous crowds from the capital, which tend to interrupt the 
proceedings of the Legislature. ‘The spirit and genius of the people 
was thus diverted to the favored occupation. We trace it in their 
religion, in the mode of their punishments, in their military rewards,’ 
in the very names of their families ;* and its influence extended to the 
Jaw itself,? which thus breathed a milder spirit, and manifested a tender 
regard for the lives of the citizens. Increase of population was at 
length discovered to be an advantage, not a burden to the state; and a 
salutary truth was taught, of no mean importance, the value of each | 
individual to the community. 

How soon the decay of patriotism and of every manly virtue 
succeeds the neglect of Agriculture, is evinced in the memorable fall 
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of that empire. When the commotions of civil war had laid waste the 
plains, and the intrigues of party found an interest in courting the — 
favor, and corrupting the principles, rather than in promoting — the 

simplicity and virtue of the public, the country was deserted, and its 

inhabitants flocked to the capital.t. From this period, at successive 

intervals, the patriotic labors of Cato and Varro endeavoured to recal 

the fleeting spirit of rural industry, to reinstate the people in their 

morals, and restore vigor to the republic. By their writings we are 

informed how sensible they were of the evils arising from a desertion of 
Agriculture, and of the causes which produced it; and from a convic> 
tion of its high importance, the genius and know ledge of Virgil were 

engaged by his politic patron to illustrate and recommend its practice. 

Political ignorance, however, as wellas popular depravity, opposed its 

revival. Ill-judged restrictions on the exportation of corn, and largesses 

repeatedly lavished on an idle and profligate populace, still tended to 

relax their energy.” Vice and venality had taken too firm a hold to admit 
of reformation, and we at length behold the rich plains of Italy deso- 

lated and abandoned to their barbarous invaders. 

Amidst the darkness and horrors of the feudal system, no art or 
science could be expected: to florish; and accordingly we find that the 
importance of Agriculture was then unknown, its practice degraded, 
and its best interests opposed. In that lawless and unsettled state of 
things, even the object of acquiring landed property underwent an 
essential change. Instead of being valued for its produce, it was 
coveted for the authority it bestowed: and as long as land was 
considered to be the vehicle of power, not the source of profit, as long 
as its security depended on its extent, the universal aim was to accu- 
mulate, and not to improve. Hence arose the laws of Primogeniture 
and Entail,? with their train of evils and abuses, which have continued 
to subsist, long after the motive which produced them has ceased 
to operate. 

But a spirit of tyranny in the government, and of oppression in the » 
inferior Lords, was the principal impediment, that obstructed or ren-, 
dered ineffectual every industrious exertion of the husbandman. In 
vain shall we look for industry, where freedom and security are want- 
ing. One tyrannical Prietorship was sufficient to stifle the bounties of 
nature in ancient Sicily, and to cause scarcity even in the granary of 
Europe. By the same means the barbarous policy of the Ottoman 
empire has desolated the plains of Bessarabia; and under the same 
administration, even the fertile regions of Greece, once smiling with 
plenty, are now overwhelmed with misery and want. On the other 
hand, if we turn our eyes to the bleak mountains of Switzerland, we 
shall behold her hardy sons, born to no inheritance but liberty, spread- 
ing over the barren surface an artificial soil, clothing the rocks with 
vineyards, and contemplating with delight the prospect of enjoying in 
security the fruits of their labor. 

It is upon the same principle that the emancipation of peasants has 
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been found no less judicious than humane: and those of: the Polish 
Nobles, who have adopted the plan, in addition to the pleasure of. 
restoring thousands to their rights, have been rewarded for their justice 
by a triple increase of their revenues.' 

From this view of the subject, as connected with Government, it 
appears, that almost the only favor, which Agriculture expects from. — 
the laws, is, to be preserved unmolested in its course. Equally dis- 
ordered by the poisonous breath of tyranny, or by the rude blasts of 
popular licentiousness, it flourishes best in a free and regular state; 
where property is secure alike from the encroachments of despotism, 
and from the caprice of democracy; where no arbitrary monarch can 
extort from the husbandman his well-earned gains, and no tumultuous 
populace decree the execution of an Agrarian law. With pleasure then 
we view the wise interference of our own Legislature, directed rather 
to the abolition of abuses, than to the establishment of regulations. 
Whilst those pernicious reliques of the Feudal system, which tended 
to monopolise and desolate our plas, have in this kingdom been 
disarmed of their extensive influence (and probably so much alone 
remains as is necessary for the support of an honorable Aristocracy,) 
the lesser evils,” which priviléged oppression still retains, do not pass 
unnoticed. i 

Some designs doubtless there are, worthy a free and enlightened 
government, and which government alone can execute with energy, 
whose influence will have the happiest effect on Agriculture. Where 
the exertions of individuals would be partial and incomplete, the direct 
interposition of the law is necessary:—and it is impossible to con- 
template the noble project of subduing to the plough what still remains 
an uncultivated waste, without emotions of Joy and gratitude. An 
acquisition of territory without violence, a civil conquest achieved by 
arts instead of arms, is a glorious era in the history of a Nation, 
May the tribute of praise due to disinterested patriotism not be withheld 

‘from its authors! May their names long be cherished and revered !— 
By those they ever will, who prefer the diffusion of happiness to pomp 
and splendor, and who-then feel patriots most, when. their country’s 
interests are blended with the welfare of mankind. ) 

Besides the encouragement Agriculture has received from the liberal 
and enlightened system, which modern governments begin to adopt, 
extensive and increasing commerce imparts vigor to all its operations. 
By supplying other outlets for circulation,’ the superfluous produce of 
estates is no longer consumed, as formerly, in rude hospitality, but 
every degree of profit, however minute, or however exorbitant, finds 
an advantageous channel, or returns to increase the annual reproduc- 
tion, Add to this, thata spirit of improvement on bolder and more 
coniprehensive views distinguishes a mercantile people ;* while the 
employment of larger capitals animates and invigorates the design. 
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From a close and successful_cultivation of the Sciences also, which 
marks the character of the present age, much assistance has been already 
derived, and much more may be expected. The perfection of mechan- 
ism is displayed i in the numerous schemes that have been invented for 
expediting the process of husbandry, and increasing the power and 
accuracy of its instruments. Chemistry i is deeply occupied i in analysing 
the various ingredients of soils, in determining their relative qualities, 
and in making experiments on their combination. Botanical researches 
have ascertained the properties of plants, and introduced as well as 
facilitated the practice of selection: they have warned us against such 
as are noxious, and recommended to our notice many, whose existence 
was unknown, or whose value was undiscovered. And to the more 
intimate inquiries in natural history we are indebted for a developement 
of those secret but tremendous causes, which biast the hopes of harvest, 
and involve a nation in the horrors of famine. Laborious investigation 
has laid open to our view the minutest workings of nature ; and “while 
it has simplified our notions on the origin and progress of the evil, has 
provided us with weapons for our defence, has introduced method into 
our endeavours to counteract it, and pointed out the precise object, 
against which to direct our resistance. 

The benefits, which are thus imparted to Agriculture as a science, 
would however be limited in their operation, and confined to the 
Jearned alone, were it not for the influence of rewards to stimulate the 
industry, or of example to overcome the prejudices of those whom they 
most concern. 

To effect this important purpose, the zeal of modern times is emi- 
nently conspicuous in those societies whose means of communication 
have extended the discoveries, which their liberality or theit judgment 
have excited. Nor can we sufficiently admire the principle of an 
establishment, which regards not interest as the sole sprmg of human 
action, but holds forth better and more noble motives. ‘The hope of — 
pecuniary recompence is the only engine government can employ, to 
encourage mercantile enterprise, or mechanical ingenuity ; but the glow 
of emulation, and the prospect of honorar distinction, are found 
adequate to promote a spirit of inquiry in all the branches of Agricul- 
tural concerns, and to compensate for a communication of the dis- 
coveries, to which it may lead. Such a reliance on the generosity of 
individuals, while it favors the propagation of public spirit, tends also 
to ennoble the art, which it patronises—to impart the last and most 
effectual aid, which itis capable of receiving, by raising it in the order 
of liberal professions. 

To this grand object were the writings of those Sages of antiquity 
directed, whose characters and opinions we justly reverence, and whose 
example were alone sufficient to stamp the occupation with respect. 
But, in addition to the authority of their sentiments, we have seen 
what awful warnings history presents of the danger incurred by a 
neglect of it. We have seen the support which it extends to com- 
merce, and the superiority it maintains over it, whether considered as 
a source of political grandeur, or of private happiness. We have seen 
that, by cherishing in us a love of independence, an attachment to our 
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country, and a purity of moral principles, it proves the best preserva- 

tive of our liberties, the firmest ‘pillar of our strength, and the most 
powerful corrective of the contagion of luxury, and of that growing 
mercenary split which trade is ever apt to produce, and which under- 
mines by slow decay the virtue of a Nation. 

Thus while it proposes objects well deserving the attention of the 
Statesman and of the Philosopher, it exhibits likewise all the attractive 
charms, which a liberal art can possess ; and we may with confidence 
expect, that the employment, which Xenophon, Cato, and Cicero 
esteemed most worthy of their patronage, and most becoming -their 
situation, will once more be reinstated in the honors to which. it is 
intitled, and again diffuse its salutary influence over our personal and 
public interests —will communicate happiness to individuals, and energy 
to the state, 


EDWARD COPLESTON, A.B. 
June 15. 1796. Oriel Coll. Oxford. 
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Sim, Tw my Article, intitled Homer Ilhustrated, which you did 


me the honor of inserting in the 8th Number of your learned and useful 
work, in whose success I shall always take a great interest, I have said, 
that “ Pope, in his translation, limits the man to four horses, but Homer 
mentions no particular number.” Jt would ill become me, who have so 
often endeavoured, in your Journal, to correct the errors of others, 
without ever attempting the concealment of my name, (for I am not con- 
scious of having written what I should be ashamed to own,) to overlook 
the errors into which I may occasionally fall, and I candidly acknow- 
ledge, that I have here been guilty of an oversight:  eicveas, four, 
is only the Holic form for séevegas, which, in the hurry of composition, 
J must have neglected to observe. 

In the same Number is a Critical Review of those [lustrations of 
Homer, which appeared in No. v1. 1 am sorry that this article, which 
has much merit, should haye been written in a strain of such severity, 
that the arguments lose one half of their force. Perhaps the writer may 
not be displeased to see how this article, which he has “ anointed with 
the vials of wrath,” has been criticised in a very useful publication, 
which has lately issued from the press of Edinburgh, and the pen of the 
Rev. G. Dunbar, the Professor of Greek, intitled, Exercises on the 
Syntax, and Observations on some peculiar Idioms of the Greek Lan- 
guage, with an attempt to trace the Prepositions, several Conjunctions 
and Adverbs, to their radical Signification : ‘* Aicoopses and Arravevos 
always govern the accusatiye; An attempt has lately been made in the 
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Class. Journ. for June, 1811. to revive. the old, and justly-exploded 
interpretation of the two following lines in the 1st Book of the Iliad: 


"Arpsion, ov 06 mave TeOv pEV08, avTae eyurye 
Alooow’ "Axirari mebgmev r0A0v, Rc. V. 282. 


Do thou, Atrides, suppr ess thine anger ; but I entreat Achilles to lay 
aside his resentment, &c. The chief objection to this interpretation 
arose from the circumstance of Ascoopes never being found in Homer 
gaverning the dative ; an objection which cannot be cot over by saying, 
‘ that reason and analogy would warrant the dative case after it in 
evry instance :? for reason and analogy are mere names, unless resting 
upon examples closely connected with the subject under discussion, in 
all the material points of relation; and in Homer not a single example 
can be found to support the above translation, except the very line in 
question! and no one surely ever thought, before this attempt at criti~ 
cism, of supporting a doubtful reading, or disputed construction, by the 
rejection of all authority, and trusting to the vague idea of ‘ the immu- 
table principles of language.’ This verb is found in the Iliad and 
O'dyssey more than fifty times, without any other case (when it has a- 
cise after it) than the accusative: had the dative been ‘found three or 
four times after it, some handle would have been given for supporting 
the old translation; but every one, acquainted with the nature of 
evidence, knows that a few instances, unless particularly strong, are not 
sufficient to outweigh numerous examples, and that a doubtful case can 
never be admitted as proof: the analysis of the other words is, perhaps, 
equally incorrect: svrég, with which the criticism begins, marks 
commonly transition, seldom, or never, opposition it has precisely the 
same meaning, as the English conjunction but, ‘ which,’ says Horne 
Tooke, ‘ is the farthest of any word in the language from zntzmating @ 
stop ; onthe contraryy it always intimates something more, something 
to follow ;’ in this place it marks no opposition except what arises from 
the suggestion of an additional reason: Zywye does mark a particular 
emphasis: Nestor, in the first instance, calls upon Agamemnon of him- 
self to repress his anger, as unbecoming his dignity as a king and com- 
mander of the united forces of the Greeks, and what might lead te 
anpleasant consequences; but, lest this injunction should fail of effect, 
he immediately subjoins, in addition to this, I intreat you (I, whose 
advice on former occasions heroes superior to you did net despise) to 
lay aside your resentment against Achilles: why? because he is the 
great defence of all the Greeks against the havoc of war. ‘The reason 
pean assigned by Nestor has peculiar force, according to this interpreta- 
tion, as it points out to Agamemnon the propriety of conciliating 
Achilles, whose valor was of such importance to the safety and success 
of the army : according to the other, it is a mere compliment paid to 
the warriors vanity. "The advocate of the old translation docs not 
appear to be much conversant with the language of Homer, otherwise 
he would not have asserted, that ‘ geedgesy, with a noun in the dative, or 
accusative, does not mean to dismiss, but to send, to throw, to transfer.” 
What will he make of the following passage? 


Tei o ad viv xédopccs wehepnev ¢dAoy vios Ey 
Hl. B. 15, 1, 138 
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Here psbegeey has precisely the same meaning as in the line under discus- 
sion; it is not indeed followed by the dative, yet it signifies to lay aside, 
to dismiss, and either the dative or accusative might have come aftet 
it; for the dative in 1. 283. is not governed by the verb, but by the noun 
orev: an example of this occurs in the Odys. B. 21. 1. 377. where the 
same verb has the genitive after it, as it commonly has: 
nah Oy pslhev a¢aAemoio %0A040 

Tirzpdogye ——— 
Equally ill-founded seem his remarks upon 327. of the same Book, 

oud aoa Taye doy yylnoev Ayiarreue. 
The Critic supposes, ‘ that the hero expected that Agamemnon would 
accept the challenge he had given him in the following words, 

riay 8 Ana, 3 wad gots boy mage. vis peretlyy, 

TOY oo ay Th épo1s eho, eenovros gwslo- 

ei 0’ aye wy, TELpHT Ch, tye yrawes xa} Ors" 

aia Tos ati ce xEAaIVOY spayos wreck Goupi. 
and by coming himself, give Achilles an opportunity to execute his 
menace?’ but what was ‘Agamemnon’ s menace? 

ameidyow d& Tos woe 








eenees 





Gaealaaesi 
eye de x ayw Besonion XaNAITAONDV, 
autos iwy xAIoInvde, TO TOY YE £006, Xe. 182. 
And what was Achilles’ s reply to this ? 
XE! pev ours eyunys aK OKank “ elvene xoupns” 
OUTE Toly UTE TH AAAM, Ke. 208. 
Agamemnon did not threaten to take any thing but Briseis : 
Achilles declared that he would not fight for Briseis, either with Aga- 
memnon, or any one else: is it usual for'a man to be gratified at the 
sight of his enemy coming to plunder him, unless he thinks it a fair 
opportunity to take his revenge? but the reason is assigned by Homer 
himself why Achilles was not pleased at the-sight of the heralds: his 
pride and his love were both wounded; his pride at seeing himself 
affronted by Agamemnon in presence of all the Greeks, and his lowe, 
by being eae ed of his mistress: 
—— aitdo “AXIAAETS 











danouoas. line $68.” 
Trin. Coll, Camb. Jam, Sir, respectfully your's, 


Jan, 18.1812. EDMUND HENRY BARKER, 





PROLOGUS AD ANDRIAM, 


AB ALUMNIS SCHOLZ REGIA WESTMONASTERIENSIS 
ACTAM, A.D. 1811, 





(cam nunc sedetis spectaturi fabulam, 
Velim sciatis, haud ideo 4 nobis agi, 

Ut quas daturus est December ferias 
Magis hilarentur apparatu scenico, 
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Immo, qua nobis disciplinam ceteram 
Severis omni ex parte sepsit legibus, 
Parens Eliza, cui debemus omnia, 
Hance ipsa nobis imperat comeediam. 
Nempe hoc, opinor, voluit ; ut pueri sui 
Jam primis inde ab annis adsuéscerent, 
Fidenter, isto valtu qui ingenuum decet, 
Ceetus frequentes intueri et allogui: 
Ut nein senatu, curia, rostris, foro, 
Trepident incerta mente, et servili metu, 
Risumque moveant mussitando turpiter. 

Hoc est quod illa nobis scena hac annua, 
Credo, consultum voluit Mater optima. 
Sin arbitretur quispiam hec ad commoda 
Alia potiore posse contendi via, 
Si sinerct illud tempus, est contra mihi 
Quod disputarem plurimum ; nunc non sinit. 
Trg ut fruatur is sua sententia 
Patimur libenter ; nos vicissim poscimus 
Ut, qualem Eliza jussit, hic saltem loci, 
Sinat receptam stare consuetudinem ; | ° 
Pum vos probetis, dumque nostra industria 
Sit grata vobis, atque nobis utilis. 

tae ae: ete eee 
EPILOGUS. 
MYSIS, DAVUS, CRITO. 


Dave, resiste; mane. Dic quo preperes. D. Nihil ad te. 
M. Scire volo, D. Arcanumest. Jf. Hoc magis ergo volo. 
D. Importunum animal, muliercula! d%. Dic tamen, oro. 
-D. Chirurgum accerso.. M. Curita? D. Jussit herus: 
Vult vaccinari natum. JZ. Proh Jupiter! An non 
Novit, que generet monstra Bovilla Lues? 
Heu! Miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas, _ 
Tu cornutus eris! DD. Perge! sed ecce Crito. 
Opportunus ades. C. Quid enim? D. Auscultare ut aniles 
Fabellas possis, stultitiamque—M. Tuam. 
C. Narra, si quid habes, positis ambagibus. D. Audi 
Perpaucis: taceas tu modo, si potis es. 
M. Non possum. D. Medicus quidam est—M. Vaccinus Apollo! 
C. Quid porro?. D. Morbum repperit ille novum. 
C. Perpulchrum sané inventum! D. Sed qui tamen istas 
Funestas possit tollere Variolas, 
Ipse pericli expers. JZ. Falsum hoc utrumque. D. Tace tus 
Is de vaccinis ducitur uberibus. 
M. Nec pudet infantum puris immittere venis, 
Quicquid morborum bestia turpis habet. 
D. Atqui non illis epula nocuere reposta, 
Bacchusque, ardentis Juniperique liquor. i 
Vaccino quid lacte, cedo, aut quid carne hoyina 
Dulcius? ut carni congruit illa mee ! 
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M. Hoc argumentum est vitulinum. At tu, bone, narra, 
Bos ipsa hoé virus, si potes, unde trahat. 

D. Nescio: Davus sum, non—ZM. Scilicet. Atqui ego helt 
Non novus hic morbus, sed vetus est scabies. 

Hac peste est inter mulgendum infecta maligna 
Vacca, Caledoniz quam tetigere manus. 

Hinc gangrena, lepre, tetra ulcera, gramineum pus, 
Et tinea, et tabes, atque elephantiasis. 

D. Num verahece? M. Num vera? canis! Vera omnia. D, Qui scis? 
M. Audivi, inquam, et credo; et scio; non dubium est. 

Et testes mihi sunt Archillis, Lesbia: libri 
Sexcenti. D. Docti, Jupiter! et lepidi. 

M. Sunt et picture; maculose forma puellx 
Scilicet, et pueri, qui gerit ora bovis. 

Et jam vera, puto, est ea fabula Minotauri, 
Kt vaecinator Deedalus ille fuit. 

Infelix Io! quondam miseranda juyenca 
Vaccinatoris crimine facta Jovis! 

Pretides implérunt veris mugitibus agros. 
D. Hei mihi! jam lingua « est freena datura suze. 

MM. Aurea mox ergo et Saturnia regna redibunt, 
Horrida gramineis secula pasta cibis ; 

Quum bené erat, si cruda interdum aut arbuta capro, 
Aut glandem poterant preripuisse sui : 

Atque homo, ceu modo nescio quis Sophus iste canebat, 
Prolixum caudz pone trahebat onus : 

Ipsi cornigeri Di capripedesque 3 Jovisque 
Et soror et conjux dicta, Pownss erat: 

Et Tauri magis apta Jovi, quam forma Tonantis 
Visa est, Europe qué peteretur amor. 

Mox quoque nostra etas D. A‘tas non aurea saltem ! 
AI. Monstra feret nullis cognita temporibus. 

Helluo posthabita testudine civicus herbas, 
Et, Bacchi exosus munera, poscet aquam. 

Spectantes asinos equus histrio delectabit : 
Afraque visetur non Medicea Venus. 

Nupturiens discet nudare puella decenter 
Non teretes suras, lacteolosque sinus, 

Sed crurum tenus a mento palearia, et hirtas 
Proh Di! sub camuris cornibus auriculas. 

D. Tum quoque nulla geret, credo, muliercula, quales 
Tu tot pulchellas, Mysis, in ore notas. 

M. Di te eradicent! Jam dic, Crito, nonne probatum ese 
Vaccinistam omnem commeruisse crucem ? 

C. Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites : 
Te vitula dignam censeo, teque bove. 

M. Quin audi jam plura. C. Audivi plus pai et jam 
Rebus confectis omnibus ire libet. 

Quicquid id est, bené vortat: et huc si gids revortar, 
Offendam salvos Vos, memoresque—Omn, Mei. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE POEM. 
PARTHENON: 


As in some drooping form and time-worn face 
Oft lingers yet the shade of youthful grace; 

Lo, Parthenon, thy beauty still appears 

Amid the wreck of thy forgotten years. 

Though rude barbarian mosques profane thy site, 
And cells unveil’d now mingle with the light; 
‘Though but one lonely pillar lives to tell 

Where a long range of shapely columns fell ; 
And, half suspended now, thy ruin nods 

O’er mould’ring fragments of its prostrate gods ; 
Yet still Oblivion seems to toil in vain, 

For what she razes, Fancy rears again. 

Nor rears thee, Parthenon, of meaner mould, 
Than when, from Cecrops’ cliff, would gleam of old 
Thy lustre o’er the rocky plain; or burst 
Through morning mists by orient suns disperst : 
Ilow glows the frontispiece! in sumptuous stone 
An awful Jove his offspring seems to own ; 

With gaze majestic on the stranger bent, 

The heav’ nly conclave nod their dread assent : 
Tigh on her car she stands, the Virgin Queen, 

In peaceful garb array’d, and peaceful mien : 
Light bound her steeds, unconscious of the rein, 
While bloodless transport throbs in every vein. 
Neptune behind, in Parian stone, the earth 
Strikes ; and behold a war-horse spring to birth. 
Next Pallas gives the word; from stony roots 
The branch of Peace in budding marble shoots— 
Fight fluted columns, rank’d in even file, 

In front and rear adorn the shadowy pile: 

The channel’d triglyph, and its dropping base, 
Bespeak the new-born temple’s Dorian race : 
‘There might you see, a dread-inspiring sight, 

The Lapithz and Centaurs wreath’d in fight. 
Those wield their giant limbs; these grasp their foe 
With sinewy arms, which branch trom beasts below. 
Far-sloping pillars range along each side, 

And stretch a portico sublime and wide: 

Six, at each front, retiring from the eye, 

Shun its observance, but to tempt it nigh. 

In slow procession moye around the frieze, 
Virgins, and youths, and guardian Deities.— 
Such Fancy paints thee, Parthenon, and pours 
Meridian splendor on thy waning hours. 

As oft the sun, on some tall mountain’s brow, 
Crown’d with the wreath that winter wove, as now 
It melts in silent lapse, will fling his ray, 


1811. | And lend it lustre, while it wastes away. T. BURDON. 
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NOTICE OF | 
Q. HORATIT FLACCI OPERA, 


Cum varits Lectionibus, notis Variorum, et Indice Locupletissimo. 
Tom. IT. Londint, 
‘ Extracted from the British Critic, of January, 1794. 
With alterations and additions. 


NO. I. 


\ HEN this splendid edition of Horace was first presented to our 
view, we exclaimed in-the words of Catullus, 
a“ Charte regie, novi libri, 
Novi umbilici, lora rubra, membrana 
Directa plumbo, et pumice omnia equata.” 


The brightness of the paper, the amplitude of the margin, and 
the elegance of the type displayed in this work, are nearly unri- 
valled. ‘hey do honor to the taste and liberality of the editors. 
They show, that by encouragement and exertion, the art of 
printing is in a high and progressive state of improvement, and 
we are confident that many of our readers will be eager to purchase 
an edition which has so many recommendations from novelty and 
magnificence. 

A variorum edition of Horace has long been among the deside- 
rata of literature, and therefore great commendation is due to the 
enterprising spirit which produced the work now under our con- 
sideration. It is well-known, that scholars of the first eminence, 
have often been employed in preparing editions of this kind. 
Among other instances we are indebted to J. G. Gravius, for the 
variorum editions of Justin and Suetonius; to J. F, Gronovius for 
those of Plautus and Livy; to Peter Burman for those of Quinti- 
lian and Ovid. But similar publications have often been’ under- 
taken with zeal, and executed with success, by -persons of less 
intellectual prowess, and less literary celebrity, than the critics 
whom we have just now enumerated. If an editor unites’a large 
share of accuracy even with a moderate portion of erudition; if 
he collects materials with industry, and uses them with judgment; 
if he distinguishes between ingenuity and refinement, and separates 
useful information from ostentatious pedantry, he will have a claim 
to public favor, though he should not possess the exquisite taste 
of a Heyne, the profound erudition of a Hemsterhuis, or the keen 
penetration of a Porson, 

The writings of Horace are familiar to us from our earliest boy- 
hood. They carry with them attractions which are felt in every 
period of life, and almost every rank of society. ‘They charm alike 
by the harmony of the numbers, and the purity of the diction. 
They exhilarate the gay, and interest the serious, according to the 
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different kinds of subjects upon which the poet is employed. Pro- 
fessing neither the precision of: analysis, nor the copiousness of 
system, they have advantages, which, among the ordinary classes 
of writers, analysis and system rarely attain. ‘They exhibit humam 
imperfections as they really are, and human excellence as it prac- 
tically ought to be. They develope every principle of the virtuous 
in morals, and describe every modification of the decorous in man- 
ners. ‘They please without the glare of ornament, and they in- 
struct without the formality of precept. ‘They are the produce of 
a mind enlightened by study, invigorated by observation 5 compre- 
hensive, but not visionary ; delicate, but not fastidious: too saga 
cious to be warped by prejudice, and too generous to be cramped 
by suspicion. They are distinguished by language adapted to the 
sentiment, and by effort proportioned to the occasion. ‘They con- 
tain elegance without affectation, grandeur’ without bombast, sa- . 
tire without buffoonery, and philosophy without jargon. 

Hence it is that the writings of Horace are more extensively 
read, and more clearly understood, than those of almost any other 
classical author. ‘The explanation of obscure passages, and the 
discussion of conjectural readings, form a part of the education 
which is given in our public schools. The merits of com 
mentators, as well as of the poet himself, are the subjects of our 
conversation; and Horace, like our own countryman Shakspeare, 
has conferred celebrity upon many a scholar, who has been, Riot to 
adjust his text, or to unfold his allusions. 

The works of some Roman and more Greek writers are in- 
volved in such obscurity, that no literary adventurer should pre- 
sume to publish a variorum edition of them, unless he has explored 
the deepest recesses of criticism. But in respect to Horace, every 
man of letters knows where information is to be -had, and every 
man of judgment will feel little difficulty in applying it to useful 
and even ornamental purposes. 

Of such a writer as Horace, such an edition as that which has 
lately appeared, may be well supposed to have excited a consider-. 
able share of public curiosity. We mean, therefore, to bestow 
more than a common degree of attention upon the contents of the 
present work, and we shall endeavour to conduct our inquiry im 
such a manner as will not expose us to the imputation of undistin- 
guishing praise, Or acrimonious censure. 

The edition now offered to the public bears at first view the 
name of Dr. Combe only. eine Dr. however, informs us, that his 





" 2 We use the word Grandeur, because we think that Horace is pores sublime. 
Under the article Grandeur, in the British Encyclopedia, our readers will find 
the distinction between grandeur and sublimity, stated with great perspicuity 
and precision. 
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late friend Mr. Homer had some’ concern ii the beginning of the 
task ; but we could wish that the Dr. had been pleased to favor us 
with a more particular account of the share which really belonged 
to Mr. Homer, and this wish is suggested to us by motives, not 

“of idle curiosity, but of substantial justice. "We mean not to de- 
preciate the abilities, or to arraign the sincerity, of Dr. Combe. 
But we have weighty reasons for supposing, and no contemptible 
authority even for asserting, that the work was chiefly planned by 
Mr. Homer, that he had procured and arranged materials nearly 
for the whole, and that jointly with Dr. C. he superintended the 
execution, till the fourth book of the Odes was far advanced in 
the Press, 

Prefixed to the first volume is an admirable engraving of the 
late Earl Mansfield, with this motto subjoined to it; 

“'Virtutis vere custos. 
Quo multe magnaque secantur judice lites.” 

Now a critic, without the imputation of fastidiousness, might 
pronounce it rather unusual to compliment the same person in 
words so remote from each other; for, the first passage is to be 
found in the first Epistle, and the second in the 16th Epistle of 
Horace. He might doubt how far Lord Mansfield could with 
propriety be called « Virtutis verze Custos,” according to the sense 
in which Horace originally wrote the expression about himself 5 
and to the vague application of it, either to the judicial or the po- 
litical character of Lord M. he might oppose many pertinent and 
formidable objections. Remembering the occasion upon which 
the second line was written, he might be led, by a very natural 
association of ideas, to suspect that an enemy of the noble Lord 
would pursue to his disadvantage the very quotation which Dr. 
Combe had begun for the purpose of doing him honor. We can- 
not ourselves forget a very unfortunate introduction of a part of 
the passage in the House of Commons’; and we were, as Plautus 
says, oculati testes, of the ridiculous effect produced by the state- 
ment of the whole in a literary company. For the satisfaction 
then of Dr. C. and the vindication of ourselves, we will lay before 
our readers the words of Horace : 


Vir bonus est quis? 


Qui consulta patrum, qui leges juraque servat, 
Quo multe magnzeque secantur judice lites ; 
Quo res sponsore?, et quo cause teste tenentur ; 
SED videt hunc omnis domus, et vicinia tota 
Introrsus turpem, speciosum pelle decora.” 


_ That Lord Mansfield deserved the commendation rather than 





* The Dr's. brief expression is, Mecum hancce operam inceperat. 

* By Mr. C-n-w-y. 

3 We follow the reading of Cuningham; but, in most editions, it is printed 
Responsore, 
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the censure implied. in these lines, and that Dr. Combe had; what 
he would call a right, to separate the one from the other, we readily 
allow. But we contend, that an encomiast, uniting wariness 
with taste, would have been deterred from selecting any line in 
such a passage, for the description of a person whom he meant to 
hold up to admiration, ‘hey who read a part, may remember 
the whole; and among those who remember the whole may be 
found prejudiced and mischievous persons, who will admit the 
suitableness of the verse which the Dr. has applied, and then pro- 
ceed to apply the context, which the Dr. has overlooked, or for- 
otten, or defied. 

‘The dedication to Lord Mansfield is written in Latinity, almost! 
unexceptionable. We learn from it, that the noble Lord was « ob 
multiplicem et exquisitam eruditionem spectatissimus,” that he was 
<< ob benignos et suavissimos mores admodum diligendus,” that in 
eloquence he surpassed all his contemporaries in the Senate, as well 
as at the Bar, that with great fame he joined great titles, and that 
he was the Mecenas of Dr. Combe. Much in this panegyric. is 
said with truth, and all is said with some degree of elegance. 
But, while we commend Dr. C. for what he has done in the way 
of Dedication, we must not conceal from our readers what Mr. 
Homer intended to do. If that judicious and diligent scholar had 
been living, the illustrious names of Mr. Windham and Mr. Burke 
would have adorned the page in which we now find the venerable 
name of Lord Mansfield; and the Dedication itself would have 
_ been written by a person, the whole force of whose mind would 
have been exerted upon such an occasion, and whose advice, 








1 We say, almost, because Lord M. is called “ob multiplicem et exquisitam 
eruditionem spectatissimus.” ‘This, we think, a very unauthorised use of the 
word spectatas. It answers (as Dr. C. may iearn from the dictionary of For- 
éellizius) te cognitus, exploratus, probatus, dox.coSele, (misprinted in Forcellinus 
dextxe79n5;) Homo in rebus judicandis spectatus et cognitus. Cie. Orat. inVerrem, 
Lib. If. In perfecto et spectato viro, Cic. de amicitia, Sect. II. Utebatur me- 
dice ignobili, sed spectato homine Cleophanto. Cic. pro Cluentio.. Applied to 
tliings it answefs to insignis, nobilis, pulcher. Aulus Gellius, indeed, Lib. XIII. 
Cap, XXI. writes thus: 'T. Castricius rhetorice discipline doctor, qui habuit 
Rome locum principem declamandi ac docendi, summa vir auctoritate gravita- 
teque, et a Divo Hadriano in mores atque literas spectatus. But, we observe, first 
that the style of Aulus Gellius is not famous for its purity, nor well adapted to 
panegyric, Secondly, that the phraseology of spectatus in mores is very singular. 
Thirdly, that mores is joined with literas. Fourthly, that Hadrian, the person 
approving, -is mentioned as well as Castricius, the person approved ; and, lastly, 
that Castricius professed and practised the art of rlietoric, and therefore that his 
knowledge of that art could be ascertained. Upon the whole, then, a person 
may be called Spectatus, for his moral qualities displayed in practice, for his 
skill in the exercise of arts, or his probity and judgment in the conduct of 
business, as brought to the test of experience. But for the mere acquisition, or the 
mere possession, or even the mere display of learning, no man, we believe, is 
styled Spectatus, by the pure writers of Latin. We shall just observe by the way 
that Gesner refers in his Thesaurus to the 20th chapter of Aulus Gellius, instead. 
6f the 2ist; and, indeed, his numerical references are often erroneous. 
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during the earlier stages of this publication, was repeatedly asked, 
and generally followed, by Mr. Henry Homer. 

To the Dedication succeeds the Preface, containing three pages. 

The editor there tells us, that among the numerous and splendid * 
editions of Horace, no one has yet appeared with the variorum 
note ; that in this new edition, care has been taken to assist the 
studies of scholars, and to adorn the libraries of collectors by the 
introduction of such notes as are approved for their utility by the 
docti judices ; that Baxter’s edition, republished® by Gesner, has 
been preferred by the editor in his choice of a text; that this 
choice was made on account of the accuracy of Gesner’s text, and 
the excellence of the notes, and that the text of the Variorum 
Edition uniformly follows that of Baxter, except in passages mani- 
festly corrupted by the blunders of printers. Upon this asser- 
tion we beg leave to remark, that the text of the Variorum, in 
many places not so corrupted, by no means corresponds to the 
text of Baxter, and that the want of correspondence is to be im- 
puted, sometimes, it should seem, to inadvertency, and some- 
times to design. We shail hereafter support this general position 
by the detail of particular proofs. 
_ Dr. C. proceeds to inform us, that the notes produced from 
other authors belong “vel ad explicationem vel ad rem criticam, 
aliis in quibus vel de re mythologica vel historicé agitur, et que 
ubique sunt in propatulo, omissis.” 

Dr. C. has carefully read through seven manuscripts preserved 
in the British Museum. They are distinguished in the Var. Edit, 
by these letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

The MS. marked E, contains only the three first books of the 
Odes, and “ quatuor Odas libri quarti.” The MS. marked G, 
contains the Epistles, the Art of Poetry, and ‘ primos sermones 
novem.” We think that Dr. Combe should have said the four first 
Odes of the fourth book, and the nine first Satires of the first 
book ;.and, upon examining the vv. LI. of the Var. Edit. we find 
our opinion confirmed. 

We shall present to our readers Dr. C.’s catalogue of these 
Harleian Manuscripts. 


ALT See oS oe ODF aeceeesccces «> Sec. 10. 
ere pie oie ci ree pare BiB... ere, ene pie 6.0.0 ,9\0.0,0 Sec. 12, 
Cra we aa he sa « PYDA | eprceneotcee ee Sec. 15. 
Te cco ts ones 83754 csceee wecesese Sec. 15, 
| Rea eres © 2609 ceveereeee veces MeCs215, 
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* Dr. Combe’s words are, Quamvis et cruditione et orLamentis summis nonnulla 
abundant. 

* Gesner’s edition of Baxter was first published at Gottingen, in 1757; and 
afterwards at Leipsic, in 1772, The catalogue of Var, Edit, notices the last. 
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The foregoing enumeration is, we doubt not, very accurate. 
But it were to be wished, that Dr.-C. had given in his preface a 
specimen of every manuscript, and enabled his readers to judge for 
themselves of their respective antiquity, and consequently of their 
authority. 

‘The Dr. speaks with gratitude, and even triumph, of the po- 
liteness which he experienced from the persons who attend at the 
Royal Library, where he had access to the Editio princeps of 
Horace, and he bestows many just encomiums upon a collection, 
which reflects the highest lustre on royal munificence. | He makes 
also very proper acknowledgments to the Curators of the British 

useum, *¢ pro humanitate qua codices manuscriptos omnes quibus 
opus fuit, ei accommodarunt.” ; 

The Dr. tells: us, that his notes are chiefly taken from the 
writings of Bentley, Cuningham, Baxter, Gesner, Klotzius, 
Janus, Waddelus, Wakefield, and others, whom it was scarce 
necessary to particularise, “ presertim,” says he, “ cium nomina 
singulorum quorum notis usus sum ad calcem hujusce procemit 
subjunxi” | We shall in due time produce very strong objections 
to the accuracy of this statement... cot Qk 

The Dr. proceeds thus: Quod ad loca in notis citata spectat, 
hc quidem accuraté recognita et collata, sepenumero castigata, 
in yestras manus trado. This is a bold declaration indeed, and, 
for the present, we are content with saying, in the words of 
Longinus, 7d 63 jy ‘dpe ody rocotrov, odd2 éAlyou dei. Longin. 
Sec. 32. z 

Of the Index, Dr. C. thus speaks, s‘Indicem vocabulorum 
omnium copiosum, et aliis preecedentibus locupletiorem adjeci ; 
_ Index enim a Thoma Tretero collectus, ter mille in locis, ut ultra, 
auctus et emendatus est.” Our readers, we doubt not, are well 
acquainted with the correctness of the late Mr. Homer, in the very 
useful office of making Indexes. We trust that Dr. C. has profited 
by the example of his friend. We think the Index to the Var. 
Horace very copious, and without professing to have undergone 
the drudgery of a minute inquiry, we have found it in many in- 
stances very exact. 

In the close of the preface Dr.C. adverts to the memory of 
Mr. Homer; and, because our own opinions and our own feelings 
entirely harmonise with the Dr,’s, we will lay before our readers 
the following sentences. 

“ Huic prowemio fivem hic imponere vellem, sed amici, qui mecum hancce 
operam inceperat, quique mecum familiariter, dum superstes, vixerat, prematura 
mors hoc in loco non est pretereunda silentio. 

‘“‘ Fungamur igitur non inani munere, et merita egregii viri Henrici Homer, 
consilioram omnium societate mecum nuper conjunctissimi, im memoriam revo- 
cemus. Fuit ille literaram, artiumque humaniorum scientissimus, vita sanctus, 
probitatis, fidei, et amicitiarum tenax, in prosequendis studiis pertinacissimus, 
et, dum vires manebant, labore et vigilia indomitus ; nihil tamen gravitati severe 
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serviebat, intervalla enim negotiorum faceto lepore, ut mos est amicorum, dis- 
~pungebat jucunditer. 

“'Viri tali ingenio, tanta rerum cognitione, qui Doctorum studiis se adjuto- 
rem prestabat, gui bibliothecis totornamenta addidit, quis desiderio sit pudor 
aut modus? Lugeatis Eum mecum omnes, quibuscunque cordi sunt litere, qui- 
buscunque candor, et fides et honestas in pretio habentur, Ingeatis. 

*< O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam, et inanes nostras contentiones : 
‘que in medio spatio sepe frunguntur, et corruunt, et ante in ipso cursu obruvhtur 
quam portum conspicere potuerunt. ¢ C9 

The eulogy upon Mr. Homer is well founded, and well timed. 
The quotation from Cicero is pertinent and pathetic. . But we 
cannot help observing, that the style in the conclusion of the 
preface seems rather different from that of the preceding part, 
and bears some resemblance to the declamations we have heard in 
colleges. | 7 

As to the style of the preface, it is neither decorated by splen- 
dor, nor disgraced by quaintness. It is grave without dignity, 
and intelligible without elegance. It deserves some praise, and 
provokes little censure. But if the Latinity of Lipsius was some- 
times arraigned with justice by Henry Stephens, that of Strada 
by Gaspar Scioppius, and.that of Bentley by Richard Johnson, 
the authors of the British Critic may stand acquitted by Dr. C. 
of presumption, when they take the liberty of saying, that, in the 
compass of three pages they have found two passages which aré 
written ill, and two which might have been written better. The 
Dr. speaking of the Royal Library, says, “ utpote per favorem et 
gratiam regii possessoris nihil abest, quod a studiosis et litera 
tis in hac elegantissima et locupletissima bibliothec& desiderari 
possit.”. Weassure Dr. C. that he will find no authority for 
this use of utpote with nihil abest in Forcellinus, in Gesner, 
in Turselline, (vid. pages 895 and 1097. Edit. Schwartz, Leipsie, 
1719.) . Noltenius, p. 1889. gives this plain and just canon: ut- 
pote “non habet verbum, nisi intercedente qui vel quum, aut 
cert¢ jungitur adjectivis sine verbo.” . 

Intervalla enim negotiorum faceto lepore, says the Dr, ut mos 
est amicorum, dispungebat jucunditer. We find dulciter in’ Ap- 
puleius, in quo (says Ruhnkenius, in his admirable preface) inest 
antiquitatis affectatio molesta eum legentibus. Again, cupienter 
cupit, Ennius in Phoenice, Ampliter, Plautus in Cistell. Cupi- 
enter, Accius in Philoctete. Avariter, Plaut. in Ruden. (vid. 
Funccius de adolescentia ling. Lat. p. 298. and Laurenburgii an- 
tiquarius). In p. 2007. of Putschius Gram. Lat. auct. antiq. 
Augustin lays down some judicious rules for the formation of ad- 
verbs, and in p. 2008, he thus proceeds: ** sané circa has regulas 
auctoritas' usa est, et in paucis presumsit, ut diceret Cicero hu- 
maniter, cum humané dicere debuit; et Terentius, Vitam parcé 
ac duriter agebat.” Gesner gives three-instances from Cicero of 
humaniter for humane. Nizolius produces four, but in the second 
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humaniter feremus, the true reading, perhaps; * ishumanitus. In 
Forcellinus, there is a fourth instance quoted from Nonius, where 
humaniter is used for moderaté, comiter, facilé—sinvitus literas 
tuas scinderem, ita sunt humaniter scripte.” As to the passage 
quoted by Augustin from Terence, our readers know weil that it 
occurs in the first scene, first act of the Andria, and they also 
remember in the Adelphi, 
semper parcé ac duriter 
Se habere. ActI. Se. I. 

Augustin goes on: Sed tamen ipsi auctores modestitis et cum 
quodam pudore contra regulam pauca presumserunt. Jucundi- 
ter, we are confident, is not one of those few. 

Dr. C. writes, codex G. continet solummodo6 Epistolas, &c. 
If the Dr. will take the trouble of looking at the Cure Posteriores 
Cellarii, p. 168. or at Scheller’s Precep. Styli Bené Latin. p. 355. 
or at Noltenii Lexicon L. L. Antibarbarum, p. 1205. he will find 
that solummodo is not used by any writer of the Augustan agey 
and in future, he may be inclined to employ tantummodo, which 
is equivalent in sense, and superior in purity. 

When we compare the size of the preface with the extent and 
variety of the work itself, we are compelled to remark, that con- 
ciseness sometimes produces obscurity ; and that obscurity is not 
always inconvenient to editors, who may know more of facts than 
it is convenient for them to detail, and less of criticism than it 
might be safe for them to disclose. 

The preface is followed by the Nomina Auctorum et Operum, 
ex quibus Dr. C. notas desumsit. 

The index is said to have been that, which was prepared by T. 
Treter, and of which we are -to inform our readers that it was 
printed at Antwerp, 1575, by Christopher Plantin. 


Nomina auctorum et operum ex quibus notas desumsi. 


Barnes.—Josh. Barnesii Edit. Homeri, 2 Tom. 4to. 1711. 

Baxt.—Gul. Baxteri Edit. Horatii, 8vo. 1725. 

Bent.—Rich. Bentleii Edit. Horatii, 4to. 1711. 

Bond—Joh. Bond Edit. Horatii, 8v0. 1670. 

Bowyer—Explicationes veterum aliquot auctorum ad finem, Evpimids "Ixividsc, 4to, 
1763. 

Cruqu.—Jacohi Cruquii Edit. Horatii, 4to. 1611. 

Cun.—Alex. Cuningamii animadversiones in Rich. Bentleii Notas et Emenda- 
tiones adi Horatium, 12mo. 1721. 

Dac.—And. Dacier Edit. Horatii, 8 Tom. 12mo. 1709. 

Desp.—Lud. Desprez Edit. Horatii, inusum Delphini, 4to. 1691, 

Gesn.—Jo. Matt. Gesneri Edit. Horatii, 8vo. 1772. 

-Hare—Jo. Hare Epistola Critica, 4to. 1726. 

Hurd—R. Hurd 8. T. Pr. Edit. Epistolarum Horatii ad Pisones et Augustum, 
3 Tom. 12mo. 1766. 

Jan—M. Christ. David Jani Edit. Carminum Horatii, 2'Tom. 8vo. 1778. 

Jas. de Nor.—Jason de Noris in Epistolam Q. Hovratii, de arte poetica, 8vo, 1553, 





‘ Ernestus quotes hnmaniter in this passage, and explains it mein animo, Er- 
nestus adds a fifth instance from Lib. I, de Divinatione, Sect. 7. Docebo pro- 
fecto quid sit humaniter vivere ; and he explains it by “ hilaré.” v. Clav. Ciceron, 
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Klotz. —Chr. Adolph. Kiotzii Lectiones Vennsinz, 8vo. 1770. 
Lamb.—Dion. Lambini Edit. Horatii, fol. 1577. 

Lin.—Car. Linne Systema Vegetabilium, 8vo. 1784. 

——_ --_—_—-- --— Systema Nature, 8vo. 1766. 

Moret.—M. Ant. Mureti Edit. Horatii, 8vo. 1561. a 
Marki.—Jer., Marktand Epistela Critica, 8vo. 1723. 
Pulm.—Theod. Pulmanni Edit. Horatii, 1gmo. 1564. 
Rutg.—Jani Kutgersii Lectiones Veausine, 12mo. 1699. 
Sanad.—sanadon Fait. Horatii, 2'Tom. Ato. 1728. 

Taylor Jo. Taylor de Jure Civili Angliz, 4to. 1756. 
Torr.—Lauren. Torrentii Edit. Horatii, 4to. 1608. 


Waddel.--Georgii Waddeli Animadversiones in loca quedam Hofratii, &c. 12mo. 
1734. 


Wake.—Gilberti Wakefield. in Horatium Observationes Critice, editea cum 

poematious snis partim scriptis, partim redditis, 4to. 1776. 

——_—_-— Sylva Critica, 2 Tom. 8vo. 1789. 

Zeun.—Jo. Car. Zeunii Edit. Horatii, Jo. Mathiz Gesneri, 8vo. 1718. 
After the Catalogue, we next meet with the life of Horace, 
“ascribed to Suetonius, and accompanied by very copious notes 
from Janus, Gesner, and Baxter. ‘This is succeeded by’a life 
of Horace “in eodem codice, says the Var. Edit. aliter descripta.” 
But we read in Gesner, “in alio exemplari brevits descripta.” 
This seeming contradiction is not explained. But in the notes 
we read, “eadem, paucis mutatis € codice antiquo J. Sicardi, le- 
gitur in Edit. Basil. 1527.” Then follow three different readings 
from the Basil edition. Migravit, is in the Basil, for commigra- 
vit. De Arte Poetica is wanting in the Basil, and for « optime 
Acron,” the Basil reads “optime A‘milius.” In Gesner there 
are no various readings; but we find migravit (which is a various 
reading in the Basil) inserted in the text of the Variorum, and we 
also find in line 10. of Gesner, “scripsit,” but in line 8. of the 
Variorum “ scripsit autem.” ‘These variations are of little conse- 
quence, nor shall we attempt to account for them. 

In the Var. Edit. we next meet with vita Horatii, “in tribus 
codd. Bland. aliter descripta.” This life is not in Gesner, but 
Dr. C. found it in Janus.!. There is a fourth life in the Variorum, 
called, Q. Horatii Flacci Vita per annos digesta. Dr. C. does not 
explain whence he took it, but we imagine that it was from Janus. 

We could wish that Dr. C. had favored us with what Jo- 
hannes Masson has written on the chronology of Horace; vid. 
Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. i. p. 234. with Dacier’s Chronologia Hora- 
tiana, prefixed to the Delphin edition by Desprez; and, above 
all, with a tract called, de ‘Temporibus Librorum Horatti et poem- 
atum adeo Ricardi Bentleii sententia. Gesner has inserted it, and 
Dr. C. should have attended. to these words of Gesner, “Sed 
oper pretium est, h. e. Studiosis Horatii, qui Bentleianum exem- 
plar ad manus non habent accommodatum, poni post hance pre- 
fationem locum integrum ex prefatione virl magni, quo tempora 








t Mitscherlich, whose first Vol. of Horace was published at Leipsic in 1800, has 
not mentioned the Variorum Edition. He has judiciously subjoined, as did the Varios 
rum editors, ‘ Vitam poetz a Massono ampia doctrina instructam, a Jani scite in 
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librorum Horatu ordinat: hoc certé confirmare possum, me, dum 
recenseo singulas eclogas, diligenter attendisse, si quid esset, 
Bentleianis temporum rationibus adversum, nec deprehendisse quid. 
quam, quod momentum aliquod ad eas evertendas haberet, licét 
quibusdam, eclogis non improbabili ratione forte | tempus: a 
aliud, recentius preesertim, possit adscribi.” 

Bentley’s Sententia, if produced, might have illustrated and con- 
firmed the observations of the very learned Dr. ‘Warton, inp. be 
of his Dedication to the Essay upon Pope. « Horace;) says Dr 
Warton, has more than once disclaimed all right and title’ to the 


name of poet, on the score of his ethic and satiric pieces : 
Neque enim concludere versum 


Dixeris esse satis. 
are linés often repeated, but whose meaning is not extended am 


weighed as it ought to be.” Now Horace, according to Bentley’ s 
calculation, wrote the first book of the Satires in the 26. 27. and 
98th years of his age; the secondin the 31. 32. and ‘33. ; the 
Epodes in 34 and 35; the first book of the Odes in, 36. 37. 38. 
From the interval, dee between the date of the first book 
of the Satires, or which Dr. Warton quotes, and the subse~ 
quent publication of the Odes, it appears according to Bentley, 
Horace had not been distinguished i in the character as a lyric poet, 


when he said; 
Primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus esse Soetie 
Excerpam numero, 


Whence Dr. Combe took the fourth life of Horace, inserted in 
the Variorum, why he inserted it, and why he omitted the above- 
mentioned work of Bentley, we are not informed. 

We afterwards come to a tract De Amicis Horatii3 and as Dr. 
Combe is silent here too, we are abandoned to conjecture, when 
we ascribe that Tract to Janus in consequence of the following 
words, which we read in Part IV. of the Bibliotheca Critica, 
p- 86. ‘ Horatil amicos recenset sic, ut omnia festinanter cor- 
rasisse videatur. Conferant harum literarum studiosi ab eo dicta 
de Q. Dellio cum antmadversione Ruhnkeniana ad Vell. Pat. 2. 
84. 3. ut intelligant quid sit temeré effundere, quid accurate, 
cogitatéque scribere.” Upon the authority of report, and from 
the signature of Ii. W. in page 96. of the Bibliotheca Critica, we 
have been accustomed to ascribe the learned but severe review of 
Janus’s Horace to Mr. Wagner. 

The Variorum edition, after the little tract, De Amicis Horatii, 
presents us with two Odes, which some time ago were published 
from a manuscript in the Vatican, and which are properly rejected 





Compendium redactam,” and he adds: “ Qua vel sola argumentorum affatim 
suppeditat, quam infirma omnino Beatleti temporum sit ratio qua Horatinm pri- 
mum, idyue annis etatis suze 26; 33, sermonibus, postea biennio Epodis, 
deinde septem annis tribus priovibus Carminum libris, tum Epistolarum libro 
primo inde Carminum libro 4, et seculari, denique Arti et Epistolarum libro 
secundo uni vacasse demonstrare conatus est,”-——-Vide Prafat. p. 21. 
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in p. 28. of the Prolegomena of the Variorum, as unworthy of 
Horace. This sentence appears to be adopted from Janus. 

After the Odes, we come to the 'Testimonia Antiqua de Hora- 
tio, two of which are found in Gesner, but the other three from 
Ovid, Petronius, and Persius, are not in Gesner, but transférred 
from Janus. fi. Ms 

We next meet with a valuable tract of Aldus Manutiusy; De 
Undeviginti Generibus Metrorum Horatii, and the Metra Hora- 
tiana, as drawn up by Christopher Wase. ‘The former is in Janus, 
but the latter is inserted in Gesner. 

Many readers would perhaps have commended the editor for 
having followed the example of Schroeder in his edition of Seneca’s 
Tragedies; of Havercamp, in his edition of Lucretius; and of 
many other scholars, who have accumutated metrical information 
in their editions of classical authors. We hope to be pardoned, 
for stating that the Bibl. Lat. of Fabricius points out several sources 
of metrical criticism not unworthy our editor’s attention. * Me- 
trorum Horatianorum rationem explicarunt, ex antiquis Diomedes, 
3 Art, Gram. p. 517—528: é recentioribus, Nic. Perottus et 
Aldus Manutius, quos jam supra memoravi, tum Franciscus Pa- 
tricius qui’ MS. fuit in Bibl. Heinsiana, ut Dan. Bambergium 
aliosque’ omittam.” Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. vol. i. p. 250. 

We have now finished our detail of the preliminary matter 
found in the Var. Edit. It is with great concern that we notice 
the omission of the preszdia, as Gesner calls them, of his edition 
of Baxter. This little work is replete with information very 
necessary to be communicated to the readers of Gesner’s Horace. 
It gives a clear account of the Princeps Editio, which Gesner 
prefers to every manuscript, and which Maittaire by conjecture 
assigns to’ Antonius Zarotus Parmensis. Scholars will be the 
more interested in the history and description of that edition, 
because, before the appearance of Gesner, it was the only one 
in which we could find the celebrated reading of pretium mentis, 
for, per vim mentis, in v. 140. Epist.2. Lib. 2. 


PREFACE TO THE ALDINE PINDAR. 








To THE Eprrork OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Pub ‘Tue Preface of Aldus Manutius to the Editio prin- 
eeps of Pindar, dedicated to Andrew Nauageri, a Venetian noble- 





1 Dr. Charles Burney, whose learning, taste, and penetration, are justly ad- 
mired by every scholar, has drawn up a most excellent system upon the metre 
pf Horace. The work is replete with accuracy, perspicuity, and elegance ; and 
we hope that the author will not long withhold it from the public. 
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man, from the extreme scarcity of the edition to which it is prefixed, 
may not have come within the reach of several learned men, who 
might be otherwise anxious to peruse its contents. Among other 
curious matter, it contains a sketch of the war which then nearly 
ravaged Italy, and for some time impeded the typographical labors of 
Aldus} and a complete account of the Greek authors which he had 
already published, or intended to publish. As it appears to me that it 
may not altogether be unwelcome to those who delight in classical 
antiquity nor foreign to the plan of your publication, I take. 
the liberty of requesting that you will insert it in the next number 
of your JouRNAL. 
Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. N. A. 


oe ee 


ALDUS MANUTIUS, ROMANUS, 
ANDREZ NAUAGERIO PATRICIO VENETO, 


S. Ps D, 


> ene jam quatuor anni, Nauageri carissime, cim statui 
duram hance provinciam nostram intermittere, quod ‘viderem 
totam feré Italiam ardere crudelissimo bello; tum quia cogebar 
abesse Venetiis, ut agros et preciosa przdia nostra, que amisimusy 
non nostra quidem culpa, sed horum infelicium temporum, recu- 
peraremus. Vivi enim et nos pervenimus, quibus dicatur durum 
illud; Hee mea sunt, veteres migrate colonit. Verum cum nihil 
proficeremus, atque integrascere mala atque incendia belli videren- 
tur, quz propediem extinctum iri sperabamus, revertimus Vene- 
tias; quas Athenas alteras hoc tempore possumus dicere, cium 
propter alios plurimos singulari doctrina predites viros; tum 
propter Musurum nostrum; cujus hortatu, et tuo, et Jucundi 
nostri jucundissimi, et ceterorum qui bonis literis magnoperé de- 
lectantur, mutavi sententiam, atque ad labores redii eos, quos 
quam durissimos jam viginti annos[eram] expertus, vixque zequos 
noveram viribus nostris. Sed quidni? jam pridem mihi imperavi, 
nulla unquam evitare incommoda, nullas impensas, nullos labores, 
dum prosim hominibus : swmmist caput cervice paratd ferrejugum. 
Quamobrem optimos quosque libros tam Grzecos quam Latinos, 
id quod sxpe alias memini polliceri, emittere est animus excusos 
cura nostra in manus studiosorum. Sum preterea aggressurus et 
Hebraicos propter libros sacros nostros, qui ex Hebraicis Greeci, et 
Grecis Latini facti sunt, ut cum illis conferri possint; et si qui 
sunt errores, (alunt enim esse quamplurimos,) tollantur, idque ad 
utilitatem et gloriam Christiane religionis, Faveat igitur Deus 
Opt. Max. Sornp Eawy. 

En! exit tibi primus in publicum ex edibus nostris, mi Naua- 
geri, tuus Pindarus, tanquam Dux -habens secum comites Cal- 
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limachum, Dionysium de situ orbis, Lycophronem ; et exit qui- 
dem sub tuo nomine, cum pro mea erga te incredibili benevolentia, 
quod sis apprimé doctus, et (quod paucis admodim datum est,) 
acutissimo homo ingenio acerrimoque judicio. Sunt enim multi 
ingeniosi quidem, sed vel parvo vel nullo judicio; contra, non- 
nulli acri quidem judicio, sed minimo ingenio : tu eequé et ingenio 
et judicio vales plurimum : testimonio sunt tua scripta absolutissima 
vel carmine vel prosa oratione ; nam et hac et illo certas cum Anti- 
quitate, quemadmodtm et Petrus Bembus noster, decus erudito- 
rum etatis nostre, et magne spes altera Rome. Sed hec parcits 5 
ne videar assentari, id quod 4 me maximeé est alienum. Deus est 
mihi testis, nec dicere me quicquam, nec scribere unquam, ,nisi 
quod pita quodque verum mihi esse videtur. 


EX Sgos ye 494 xS1V06 Ojecig Csdee0 TUAYT Hy 
“Os oe eT 2007 yey xebdy 2 zy} tpeo'v, HAAG 88 eiry" 
Adrap eyayv égcw, as wor Coed elvas GAndy. 

Tum etiam yolui, ut sub tuo nomine exiret Pindarus ex Acade- 
mia‘nostra, quia sic delectaris hoc poeta, ut spe eum tua manu 
accuraté descripseris, puto, wt tibi magis fieret familiaris, tum ut 
edisceretur a te facilits et teneretur memoria tenacits. Id quod 
describendo ‘Thucydidem fecit Demosthenes, qui, ut Lucianus ait 
moss amaubdevtoy, Octies illum descripsit, idque ad suam ipsius utili- 
tatem. Nam haud facilé dixerim, quantum suam adjuvet memo- 
riam, qui vel notet in margine singula queeque, scitu et memoratu 
digna, que legerit ; vel describat sua manu integros libros, quos 
sibi velit fieri familiares, Grzecos. presertim ; cum propter alia 
multa, tum propter accentus et orthographiam, que si quis aut 
ignorat aut negligit, non habetur doctus. Quare, meo quidem 
judicio, non hortandi solim sunt juvenes, . ut sua: manu sibi descri- 
bant, quibus studeant, libros, sed etiam compellendi ; ; et si omnes 
non queant, at optimum quemque et candidissimum. . Commen- 
taria autem in Pindarum et ceteros, quos ei adjunxi comites, nec 
non in Hesiodum, Sophoclem, Euripidem, A‘schylum, Theocri- 
tum, Oppianum brevi daturi sumus uno volumine: Quibus est 
animus facere indicem eorum omnium, que scitu digna in iis ipsis 
habentur commentariis. Quam quidem rem in omnibus libris, 
qui ex edibus nostris exibunt, in manus hominum facturi sumus, 
$i saxum, quod tot annos volvo, alter Sisyphus, in montis cacumen 
perduxero. Nunc vero premuntur torcularibus horum oratorum 
orationes ;_ videlicet, Aischinis, Lysiz,, Dinarchi, Andocide, 
Iszi, Antiphontis, Gorgiez, Demadis, Alcidamantis, Lesbonads, 
Antisthenis. Post hos dabuntur, Deo volente, Platonis opera: 
Tum Xenophontis et deinceps ceterorum illustrium. ‘Tu, mt 
Nauageri, interea tuum Pindarum lége, et nos, ut amas, ama. 


Vale. 


Venetiis, in edibus Aldi et adres Asulani soceri, mense 
Januario, MDXIII. 


From the Leaf of a Lucretius in the Library of J. Bryante 
: SE 


Tn Juvenem optimum et amicissimum.---S. N. Coti. Regal. Cantab. Alumnum, — 
quem ex animo amavi, quique prematuro obitu anno 1737. decessit. 


Jam mihi canities capiti superingruit, et jam 
Lustra senescenti preteriere decem ; 

Ex quo, dulce caput, venit vis effera morbi, 
Teque aded in tenebras mersit acerba dies: 

At non ferre mez potuere oblivia menti; 
In memori semper pectore vivus ades. 

Qui poteram, o! juvenis donis ccelestibus aucte, 
Suavis amicitize non meminisse tux? 

Heu! pietas, virtusque brevis, moresque caduci, 
Ingenium, et rard conspicienda fides. 

Pracipué ante oculos surgit tua dulcis imago, 

‘ Egregium hoc quoties pignus amoris adest : 

Hoc mihi cim dederas, subitd gravis hora secuta est, 
Teque meo eripuit mors inopina sinu. 

Cura manet, semperque mihi recidiva manebit ; 
Mors tua delenda est non nisi morte mea. 








ON THE 
IAMBIC METRE USED BY ANACREON. 


Ee 


To tHE Epiror or THE CxLassicat JOURNAL. 
Bik, 


Ir is sufficiently obvious, on the first perusal, that many of 
the Odes which are attributed to Anacreon, are the productions of less 
skilful poets. ‘To determine those that are genuine, may be deemed a 
yain attempt; there are, however, I think, two considerations, which 
may be of material service in forming a succcssful conclusion, these are 
an attention to the metre, and to the poetical spirit of each ode. 

I shall confine my observations to the first sixty-four odes in Fischer's 
edition: it will appear that of these, twenty-three are written according 
to one form of Jambic metre, ain I shall distinguish by the letter Ae 
and twenty-four according to another form of Iambic metre, which I 
shall distinguish by the letter B. ‘There will then remain three odes of 
different metres, and fourteen which I consider to be spurious. \ 





* Versus, inspecto libro, quem mihi dono dederat, longo post tempore 
compositi. B. 
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” A. 
oe | u 
‘ U — Us - 
Oi BFR AOS ee Fev) | 
, | U 
HES Ry oI fh Ra a, 





*® These feet occur but seldom. Od. E’. 5. 21’. 3. MI’. 7.8. 
a. Examples of this occur, Od. AE’, s. AH’. 4, 10. and in the five first verses: 
ef Od, Ad’. 








Be 

| v 
MMU — Meer rel eres 
‘ | 
1s gy A Nd 
AAS ee ratte, bee NS ergs ar 

| sh 
S.xehes mati, Mo Lee 


¥* Only one example. Od. Az’. 6. 
a. Two examples of this occur intermixed with the Iambics, Od. EB’. 2. AH’, 3, 
The whole of Ode a’. is ‘written in this measure. 
RULE I. 
The form A. is an iambic dimeter catalectic, admitting occasionally 
a tribrach in the first and second places, and a trochee in the first. 
| RULE Il. 
The form B. admits an iambic dimeter catalectic, with an anapzst in 
the first place: this form also admits an Ionic 4 minore dimeter: butin 
‘this case the last syllable of the verse is either naturally long, or made 
so by position, 
OBSERVATION. * 
Systems of verses composed according to the form A. never admit 
verses of the form B. but systems according to the form B. intermix 


verses of the: form iA’s 


After a distribution of the Odes of Anacreon into classes, I shall add 
a few remarks upon the text of Fischer’s edition, as far as regards ‘the 
metre of the forty-seven odes, which are written according to the above 


forms. . 
Odaria Anacreontis secundim formam A. 


A’. @irw Abyeuy "Areeidets. 10’, “H yi weerceive wives. 
B. bois negeeres ToVeoIs. K. ‘H Tavrcirov wor errn. 
LA Egaruin eevee K. : 2 TAcvros cls revere. 
ive "Egaret nig way Ths. AA. "AQ: Me, Tavs sous, Tol 
1A’. Agyoucty ab yuvaines. Ady? tee urna Wyre devdgwr. 
IB. Té cos b&Aots rrosjou. . AI. So wey ira uEALO@Y. 
ID’. O+ pedy xoerny nuBiGny, Ad’, My pe Piryns ogra. 
IA’. Oéaw, bra Dirjoos. AE, ‘O Tadens aures O Web. 
IE’. Og (406 [eres Tyco. AH. Eye vega Hee a ae 
IST aS) [ety Abrytis TH OnRnce SD cial 9 "Egas mor éy oder. 
IZ. Toy aery veo Tope THs. MZ’. iaw fegovree Te VO Ve 


NE. “Ey ioyloss peey sarmot. 
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Odaria Anacreontis secundim formam B. 

ec Mecorverioss woo deatts. AZ 8s mes, "Exteos Paverres. 

A’. 7Exi wevertverss Tegeiveets. MB’. Tlodéw jee Aiovvcov. 

E’. To ‘Pedov 73 rap Egarwy, MI’. MariccegiCouty Gy TET TI. 
ET’. LTrePevovs peev ngoTaPorre, MA,. *Edoxovy3 ovate Tgoxalenv, 

Z.  “Yoxtvbiva pee peBou. ME. ‘O avne 6 Tg Kodagas. 

H’. Acad vuxrog eynaabevday. MZT’. Xererdy 70 en Dirne debe 
KA’. Aore Hate oor w ryuvategs, MH. Aore fos Avgny ‘Openeon. 
KB. Tage THY OXEnY Babvaas. A. ‘OF tya veoss OL A@ . 

KH’. “Ays, Served Pa o aeione. T’. ThoAsos peev ipesy non. 
KO’. Teds peor Babuarroy ovra, NZ’. “Ay: On Deg" pes a wet. 

A. Ab Motions roy" Epures. NH’. Tay "Egore vee Toy eon. 

AZT’. Ti we cous vopeous dsiderness. ZA’. Dig’ bow), Pep’ Ssv0r, wo wade 


Tria alia Anacreontis Odaria, 


=’. Touvodpeces co, trePnBort. 
EA’. Tdae Ogainxin, ci dy pety 


EY’. "Axe peos eeveiv yévesro. 
Odaria incertorum Auctorum. 
*IH’. Kaan rive Togsucoy, MO’. “Aye Coryed Pay a eegions. 
KA, Exeion Beores ir: 76h ¥N’, {0 Tov ey morOIs aren. 
*KE. “Orav rive roy Gevor. ¥NA’, Age Ths Togeure WOVTOV. 
K=T. “Orayvo Bexyos eotAbn, *NB. Tov werecviregarra Soreur, 
*KZ. Tov Aiis 0 0 mois 6 Beinyos. ¥*NT’. LreparnPogov eer 11095. 
A®. “Or ty nin roy oivoy, NO’. rides TAELOY woo gUCOy. 
*MA. "LAagol miapcey olvov. Jul. Algy pt. 
EB. Gsawov averoe Korres. 


* Hoc signum denotat Odaria que Hermannus imperitorum putat. 
Qd. MO’. NO’. Non peccant contra metrum. 


Recensio lectionis secundim Ed. Fischeri, 1793. 





"A verwetScipeey Avvwvew. I. metro vitiato. 

‘Podov. & MD. w. F. tullendum est glossema @. 

Vat. Nihil mutandum 
est, solutio fit Syll. long. in duas breves. 

oe he, ovv. F. Glossema ovy tollendum est. 

Vox Atcvce pro T risyllaba Lag Sy neceneaSe usurpatur, 


Atyny wn def oe rive. F. en ise Aeyn cE. itis Metar. 
Versus : 5.16, tollendi, vide observationem ad formas A, B. 
Tossaus, 


Tay Duyn pou x. F. Poxqv 0 tuoi x. Barn. 
Ad, fin m vitns laborat. ~ 


Od. E’. 2. 
6. 
7. “Podoy Esagos w. I. “Podoy” Eaeos, Cod, 
12. 
13. 
ita. VOX "Eeegos. Od, AZ’. 
IE’. 15. 
KI’. 
AB.18. TiQys3 cei ngs beg. F —eee! mvewbeis, 
AST Gen Tepew I. mapa. barnes. 
It. 
AZ’. 10. 
AH’. 4.5, ZLenareoy eye Toy aoxnoy 


"O Neen F ovder tor. F. 
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Mallem ex his versibus unum formare et legere, 

Needax’ éyo Tov aonay, 
Si duo versus retinendi sunt, alter forsan legatur, 

Td Lxiwreoy ovdey seri. ; 
Neégéng. Ang. A reed or cane, de qué Plinius Hist. Mund. Lib. xiii. cap. 
xxii. “ Ferula.... geniculatis nodata scapis. Duo ejus genera: Nar- 
theca Greci vocant assurgentem in altitudinem; Nartheciam verd 
semper humilem.” Elegantid quadam ferula cava) Anacreon utrem 
assimilat. 

MB’. 3. iréwd oray tQyBov. F. @. 3’ ede’ av. Barn, Forgan nihil mutan- 
dum et poeticd licentid ultima syllaba in sede secunda, si in fine yocis 
exierit, metri gratia longa fit. Ita Od. B’ 5. H’. 11. ME’. 6. 

15. Neobyréc’ aua x. I’. Neodnrico’, Fab. 

The forms of Iambic verse, which | have given, are to be applied only 
to the Odes of Anacreon; independently of any theory, they are merely the 
result of observation, nor can the practice of any other poet, in the struc- 
ture of Anacreontic verse, be admitted to interfere with them. Of the 
readings in Fischer’s text, there are but four which require any violent 
alteration ; conjecture may “nave failed in supplying the true readings, 
but surely this will not be an adequate reason for rejecting rules of 
general application. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


. HOLT OKES. 





REMARKS ON THE ANTIQUE RING. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Pa You will be pleased to accept the following 


‘explanation of the letters and devices on the Gold Ring found 
near Barnard’s Castle, engraved in No. vit. 

The last globule should have been placed first in the engraving, 
and then the inscription will read t}pgug or JHESVS, a very 


common mode of spelling the name of Jesws in the middle ages. 

‘The rude head on the first globule is certainly that of Christ. 
The figure on the third globule is a representation of the Trinity, 
the dove not being visible on the print, though it probably is on 
the ring itself. The fifth globule exhibits the crowning with 
thorns; and the last the ecce home. 

Your conjecture, that this ring has been an amulet, is 
perfectly just. Many such are extant, also inscribed with the 
name of Jesus, who is sometimes called «*‘ Rex Nazarenorum.” 
These and similar words were regarded as charms against the 
epilepsy, and other diseases. “loool | 

Your obedient servant, | 
. Dec. 16.1811. FD. 


Voriw No, tx. M 


NOTICE OF HEBREW. BIBLE, 
low Printing in Parts, after the manner of Vander-Hooght, © 
By THE Rev. J. Frey. 


NEN Be EEA AT 


Tw no age since the dispersion of the Jews, has the Hebrew 
language been more attended to by Christians, than it is in the 
present time. ‘Vhe absolute necessity of this cultivation of the 
sacred language appears to be of a more urgent nature at this 
period. of the world than at any other. For on account of the 
numerous and manifest errors and contradictions which appear in 
all the European translations, Infidels have, ever since the time of 
Voltaire, increased to an alarming degree; the spawn of that 
noted Deist has been astonishingly productive in all the nations of 
Europe. ‘This is one of the reasons we can assign, in order to 
show how necessary it is to obtain a critical knowledge of this 
most ancient language, without which Infidelity will place the 
Bible on a level with the Koran. 

The successful attempts, which have been made to introduce 
Hebrew Literature, have induced many of the learned to consider 
this ancient language as a necessary branch of modern education ; 
many of the Eastern languages are indebted to this origin for a 
vast number of words now in use, and the European languages, 
particularly the English, abound with Hebrew words. With a 
view to accommodate the students of Hebrew, the Rev. Mr. Frey, 
the resident’ preacher at the Chapel for the conversion of the 
Jews, has undertaken to edite a Hebrew Bible from the original of 
Vander-Hooght. 

The Bible printed by Vander-Hooght has always been consi- 
_dered as one of the most correct ;* fewer errors, I believe, are to 
be found in it than in any other ; a copy of it is rarely to be met 
with ; therefore: a ‘fac-simile of this most valuable Bible will be a 
great acquisition to Hebrew scholars, because they will not only be 
supplied at a less expense, but they will have no difficulty in being 
supplied. 

"The first three numbers are printed on fine paper, superior to 
anything we have seen of the ae and the letter is as beautiful 
as the original. 

Those who have seen the iongast Bible of Vander-Hooght, 
which now sells for.6l. 6s. and are well acquainted with Hebrew, 
know the great difficulty which necessarily must attend printing 
‘with the vowel: points; but when it is recollected, that the accents 
also are to be added, the trouble and difficulty are greatly increased : 
nothing so complete as this has ever been produced in England ; 
it will do honor to the enterprising spirit of the country. 
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» Weare sorry that Mr. Frey did not determine on taking off a 
larger quantity ; the number is comparatively small, and may not 
exceed the number of’ his subscribers. 
_ Hebrew Bibles have long been wanted, few are to be procured 
unless’ they are sent from the Continent; it is also proper to 
observe, that Bibles without vowel points can not be of much use 
to the Hebrew critic, nor even in many instances can the accents 
be dispensed with, as a true translation of many passages cannot be 
had without them; which we hope to have an opportunity of 
proving in this Journal. Both these, however, will be given in 
this elegant volume. 





CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


eS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, Ix the Eighth Eclogue of Virgil, the following 


Lines occur, (52—58.) : | 
Nune et oves ultro fugiat lupus: aurea dure 
Mala ferant quercus: narcisso fioreat alnus : 
Pinguia corticibus sudent electra myrice : 
Certent et cycnis ulule: sit Tityrus Orpheus : 
Orpheus in sylvis, inter delphinas Arion. 
Incipe Menalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Omnia vel medium fiant mare. 


These liries are imitated from the following five verses in the 

first Idyllium of Theocritus, (132—136.) : ; 
Niv tx wv dopéoirs, Bator, Qopdoire 0, cencevDoes' 
“A OE xaAd vdoxicoos er’ doxeddorrs xomacai | 
Tlavra 8 Barra yévorro, nak & mitus doves avelna 
Acdyis rel Qvotornery ual Tws nvvac wruhos EAxdl, 
Kyé bpeav tol oxdiass andoo yoptcouvto, 

Upon comparing these two passages, it will be evident that the 
last line of the extract from Virgil is copied from [avra 0’ evaarw 
yevoiro in the third line of Vheocritus. It is less evident, but 
equally true, that Virgil has mistaken the meaning:of the word 
evahAay which the editions of ‘Vheocritus properly render contraria, 
and has translated.the passage as if the reading were évaAx, marina, 
considerably to the injury of the sense. ‘Theocritus, in all proba- 
bility, would not have coupled zavra, all things, with #ada, but 
would have used yj, #reigoc, or some such word, which would 
have formed a more striking contrast. 

This remark was made in my presence several years ago, by a 
gentleman who did not mention whether he derived it from his 
own observation, or from some other source. I have since exa- 
mined such commentaries.on Virgil as have fallen in my way, 
without finding any reason to suspect that the authors of them 
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were aware of this hallucination of the poet. Possibly some of 
your numerous readers will be able to point out the name of the 
Critic by whom the observation was first made. I imagine that it 
will be new to most of them, as it was to me, as well as to several 
of my acquaintance, better judges of these subjects than myself, 
to whom I have since communicated it. 


February, 1812. yeep a 








Sir W. DrumMoND’s Answer to the Remarks on the word 
4 PHARAOH. 





To THe Eniror or THE CLAssicaL JOURNAL. 


SiR, As the Coptic in the CLAssiIcaAL JOURNAL is 
printed in capitabletters, in replacing the small letters by the large, 
some mistakes have been committed. ‘The small letters, which answer 


to X and Y, may be easily mistaken for each other, and this has 
happened in printing the Coptic words at p. 415. For the future I 
shall take care to write the Coptic words, which I may have occasion 
to cite, in large characters. ; 

I shall now, Sir, proceed to make a few observations on the letter, 
which your Norwich correspondent has addressed to you on my deriva- 
tion of the word Pharaoh. 

Your correspondent says, that I ‘“ appeared at first to mean, that 
it was the Jews who had borrowed the Egyptian article Phi, and prefixed 
it to their Hebrew word rok; but now it is the Egyptians, who are 
supposed to have made this incongruous medley, by prefixing their 
own article phi, to the word rok, shepherd, borrowed by them from 
the Israelites, which is still less probable than the former method.” 
I conclude, Sir, that your correspondent founds his charge on the 
following sentence which occurs in the quotation from my Essay : “ The 
article is purely Egyptian, but the noun may be traced to the Hebrew.” 
Now if Thad not considered the language spoken by the Patriarchs, 
as one very nearly related to that spoken by the ancient Egyptians, 
the statement of your correspondent would have been fairer than I can 
possibly consider it at present. My opinion was, and is, that the 
dialects in question were cognate. There might have been, and I think 
that there probably was, an ancient language, from which the dialects 
spoken in Chaldea, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, originally 
sprang. I believe the Hebrew, as far as we now know it, to be the 
most perfect remnant of that ancient language. Its poverty, and rude- 
ness, not less than its simplicity, strongly attest its antiquity. I grant 
that all that I have here stated is hypothetical; but reasoning upon 
this hypothesis, I cannot allow that | have been guilty either of an 
incongruity, or of an anachronism. I hold that the languages. men- 
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tioned above were different dialects branching out from a common 
stem. Of this stem the most Complete remains, in my humble opinion 
at least, are to be found in the Hebrew. When, therefore, I say that 
an Egyptian noun may be traced to the Hebrew, I by no means assert 
that the Egyptians borrowed it from the Jews. The Jews, according 
to my hypothesis, preserved the ancient language, ouce spoken through- 
out a great territory, more exactly than any other nation; and when 
their peculiar customs, and their unsocial spirit, are considered, this 
will not appear very extraordinary; but the language, which we call 
the Hebrew, I believe to have existed before the Jews were a people." 
In fact, the Hebrew was probably the language of the Chasidim. 

Your correspondent proceeds to observe, that ‘as the Israelites had 
lived long in Egypt, it was possible that they might have brought along 
with them some Egyptian words, as they did several Chaldean, when 
they returned from Babylon.” ‘That the Hebrew ceased to be the 
mother tongue of the Jews, when they returned from Babylon, is (as 
Prideaux observes) agreed on all hands: and really, Sir, I thought 
that it had been as generally agreed, that the language spoken by the 
Jews, after the captivity, was the Chaldean. But now we learn from 
your correspondent, that the Jews brought several Chaldean words 
with them from Babylon. Wow these Jews contrived to converse 
together, after the loss of their mother tongue, and with the acquisi- 
tion of no more than several Chaldean words, your correspondent does 
not inform us. 

In my Essay I stated, that the word Pharaoh was not a proper name, 
but a title ;—that this title is nothing else than the Coptic Phouro, 
(the King), the article phi being placed before owro, rex ;—that this 


word is written PPO in the Sahidic ;—that it may be suspected to 


have been originally written PO, to which the indefinite article O'YF 
was prefixed; and that this is asserted by Woide. 

Upon this statement your correspondent observes, that ‘ Phi-ou-ro 
would forma very incdyerent confusion of articles, for it would signify 
the a King.” Your correspondent, Sir, shall answer bis own objec- 
tion. He tells us, at p. 369. that it has sometimes happened, that the 
aiticle “‘ has become an integral part of the noun itself ;” and in the 
next page he speaks of the ‘ propriety of sometimes withdrawing the 
articles, which may happen to adhere to ancient Egyptian words, but 
to which the Copts (not reflecting that the noun had already an article 
to attend it) have superadded a second article.” How then, may I 
be allowed to ask, can your correspondent, according to his own prin- 
ciples, urge his objection against me? Am I not at liberty, upon those 
principles, to argue, that the article ow has so long adhered to the 
noun 70, that through long usage it has become an integral part of the 
noun? If the Copts superadd a second definite article, where there is 
one already, may not these same unreflecting Copts sometimes prefix 
the definite, where the indefinite article is adhering to the noun? 





< Let it not be understood that I mean to say, that the language im question 
was the source and origin of all others. I speak only of the dialects which 1 
have named. ' 
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I have said, that owro, rex, may be suspected to have been origi= 
nally written ro, to which the indefinite article ow was prefixed, and 
that this is positively asserted by Woide. Your correspondent denies 
this.—‘* That the ow of ouro,” says he, “is the indefinite article ox 
is Sir W’s. own presumption, and without any authority from Woide to 


support it.”—‘* Neither can any such abbreviation of the word PO 
in Coptic letters be found any where, except in the above quotation | 
from the Essay on a Punic Inscription.” This is ‘strong language, 
Sir; and your readers will think, perhaps, that your correspondent 
has been rather: precipitate, when they have read the extract, which I 
am about to give from the Grammatica Ag yptiaca. Woide, in speak- 
ing of the indefinite article ou, expresses himself as follows— Interdum 
articulus indeterminatus cum nomine coalescit. Ab antiguo (et inust- 


tato ) PO, rex, fit OY PO, et hinc cum articulo MOoYPO, 
et OYOY PO, rex. (Gramm. Agypt. pi 17.) 

‘The last sentence of your correspondent’s letter concludes with these 
words—‘* The Royal. Shepherds of Sir W. Drummond, who never 
existed any-where except in that Essay.” I thought, Sir, that in that 
Essay I had referred to Manetho; but even if I had not done so, it 
appears rather singular to me that a gentleman, who has written so 
much in the ChassicaL JOURNAL on the language and antiquities of 
Egypt, should assert that the Royal Shepherds never existed any- 
where except in my Essay. Perhaps, if he consults Josephus, he will 
change his opinion. 

Ihave now, Sir, said all that I conceive to be necessary to justify me 
against the aspersions, which have been thrown upon me by your 
anonymous correspondent, who dates his letters from Norwich. I 
have the-satisfaction of thinking that no personal animosity guides my 
pen, and that, whatever be my failings, I have never sought to depre- 
ciate the literary characters of others. 


P.S. I ought to have mentioned in my last letter on the subject of 
the Coptic, that some of the statements in it were made on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Quatremére, whose work has much merit, though [ cannot 
agree with him in some of his positions. 

Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 


Logie Almond, 1812. W. DRUMMOND. 








The necessity of the Eastern Languages to illustrate obscure 
- Passages in the more early Greek Writers. 





To the Epiror oF THE Cuiassicat JouRNAL. 
SIR, Ery MOLOGY, as it may ascertain the primary sense 
of a word, to unfold a general principle in the formation of language, 
to exemplify the manner in which philosophical notions, political 
occurrences, and religious institutions, influence the mind, and give 
birth to new modes of speech, is a subject of rational and useful 
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\ 


inquiry. In this enlightened view it. blends itself with the history of 
philosophy, of politics, and ef religion,, with the structure of the 
human frame, and even with the theory of the human mind. Con- 
nected with any, or with all these purposes, none but the uninformed 
will neglect or decry this branch of philology as vam or useless ; 
and without such connexion none but pedants will pursue or extol it 
as worthy of attention. 

As the Greek tongue originated in the Asiatic languages, a knowledge 
of these languages, to a certain extent, is absolutely necessary to form 
a rational and competent etymologist in the dialects of Greece ; and 
many passages must exist in the Greek writers, especially the more 
ancient poets, which can be understood only by light reflected from 
the East. Our attempt to illustrate certain passages in Homer serves 
in its turn to illustrate the Jjusiness of this remark : 

Bzooirns O ers poilvos, ewer cosmiis enone 
"Os ¢ yerrece dpecly jos KOO [et Te TOAAG Te 701 
Ma, , aratp OU HUTA HOT MOV, BOiCemevees Baciarsior. 
: Il. ii, 212. 

The phrase ov xara xoowoy is understood to mean inelegantly, or 
according to Heyne, ‘‘ Sine animi judicio firmo, temere, adedque 
etiam indecore.” This also is the explanation of the ancient Scholia. 
I think, however, the expression has a very different sense. The 
origin of xocwos is the Hebrew and Arabic word DD) kusm, which 
signifies to divide, or distribute; and as division, or distribution, is 
the first principle of beauty and order, it signifies in Greek to order 
and to beautify. By Koouarog Homer means a commander, and the 
corresponding verb. xoowew he employs in its primitive sense of 
distributing. And I think he holds up Thersites by the expression 
not as inelegantly mnveighing with Agamemnon, but as inconsistent with 
order and militar: 'Y tbo eihaise meted MATH KOT MOY eorlewevau BactaAsvot, 
seditiously or inconsistently with discipline to inveigh with kings. 

In Persian, OF dum, means breath. Hence it came to mean in the 
form of §uj.0s, the principle which breathes, namely, the soul; and as 
the soul is the basis of identity i in man, Gup.og was thence extended 
to denote se/f; and this is the sense which the term often bears in 
Homer :-— 





aa Td 0 ate’ "A Anos) 
‘Eumayhos MOT EOVTO, veptoonbey 7 evi Oued. 
Aura 6 waxpa Bodiv ” Aryotnemvovee velnce 00n. I. ii. 228, 

- Here the Greeks are said to have been indignant with Agamemnon 
in their mind, meaning in themselves. The poet contrasts the conduct 
of the Greeks with that of Thersites. All were displeased with 
Agamemnon for his treatment of Achilles: Thersites openly railed at 
him; the rest of his countrymen too were indignant, but they confined 
their indignation to their own bosoms. ‘This contrast gives the full 
force of évi §vug. When Adrastus (Il. vi. 45.) supplicated mercy at 
the hand of Menelaus,. the Poet adds, 

Ta 0 aoc duyuay 2 evi otyndecosy erade,. 


meaning, that. the suppliant prevailed. upon Menelaus’s own feeling 
mind, but that Agamemnon, whose heart was of sterner materials, 
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persuaded him to the contrary—aan "Ayapeuywy”Avriog AVE Gewy, nar 
Gwonrnoas Bos yvda. 


In Il, it. 815. we meet with this remarkable passage : 


"Eots 88 tig mporaooide moAcws ceimeie xoAwYY, 
"Ev medio cemevevds, meplogomos tba xab evda 
Thy ror avoges Barlesay ximanoxouoiy, 
"Abdveros be ve oyjuc wodvexcioluor Mugivyys: 


Of this passage the following is a literal version: “ ‘There exists 
apart in the plain in front of the city, (namely, Troy,) a lofty mount, 
accessible by a circular ascent. This men call BaTiera, but the 
immortals the TomB of far-bounding Myrinne.” The language of the 
Trojans, though a dialect of the Greek, was, we may well suppose 
from their situation, mixed by an influx of Asiatic terms. Of this 
class is Barizia, which in Hebrew is 2 bet, and means an abode. 
In Isaiah xiv, 18. and Job iii. 15. it means the last house of man. The 
term here occurs in the Syriac form, N° bateea, and has the sense 
which it bears in the Jewish scriptures. Hence we discover the mean- 
ing of the above passage, which has escaped the knowledge of all the 
critics both ancient and modern. Baricia then means the same thing 
with ojue, and the clause of roAvcxagiuoio Mugivyys is to be con- 
nected with the former, as well as with the latter, and its import is, 
Men call it (Batiea) the grave, the immortals, the tomb, of Myrinne. 
By men, Homer meant the vulgar people of Troy; by the mmortals, 
he intended the polished Greeks. Here we see the partiality, or rather 
the pride, of the poet respecting his language and countrymen. The 
phrase is purely oriental. 'The elegant Shanscrit is styled Duel Nagoree, 
writings of the immortals. Conformably to the same lofty figure, 
Homer calls Greek from its superior polish, the language of the immortal 
Gods, while he characterises the dialect of Troy from its barbarity and 
rudeness the language of men. 

The explanation which the Critics have given of Barizia is very 
various ; each rendering it more uncertain and improbable than his 
predecessors. Hesychius explains it to be 79A15 Tewixy ; others derive 
the term from Baw, or Baivw, to go; and others again from Beros, 
bramble ; because, as Heyne says, collis sentibus obductus esse potuit. 
As the commentators did not know the origin or meaning of the word, 
it is not to be expected that. they should understand the singular 
phraseology grounded on the use of it. Eustathius’s account of it is, 
TO uey OAws xpeirroy Twy dvoudrwy Geos didwot 7 wotyots, the poet 
-ascribes the best name to the Gods. The Scholiast says, roy ev mgoye- 
vEoTepov dyoum elg GeQds avageger 6 TOTS, vO de pmetaryeverrepoy eis 
qv0owmous, the poet refers the more ancient name to the Gods; the more 
recent name to men ; which cannot be true, for Baricia is at least equally 
ancient with ojua. Clarke comes nearest the truth, who supposes the 
language of the immortals to mean the language of the learned; and 
this great Critic would have seen that Homer intended to contrast, 
not the language of the learned with the vulgar Greek, but the polished 
language of the Greeks with the barbarous dialect of the ‘Trojans, if 
he had been aware that Garisia in this dialect meant a éomb, or the 
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same thing with cjuz. It is remarkable that the word exists in 
Celtic, and means a grave—bedd. 

On this passage I shall make three general remarks; which the 
progress of philosophical criticism will hereafter justify — First, the 
derivation of the Greek primitives from the Oriental tongues will set 
aside in general as nugatory and erroneous the derivations of the ancient 
Scholiasts, and those modern Lexicographers who have adopted their 
explanations. These Scholiasts and Grammarians are valuable ex- 
pounders of the Greek text; but as they were ignorant of the Oriental 
tongues,the account which they give of the szmple words, thence derived, 
is often frivolous in the extreme. ‘The Greek Scholia annexed to the 
Poets abound with puerilities; nor is the E¢ymologicum Mlagnum to be 
excepted, though the Greek Lexicographers have sought for no better 
or more rational guide in their inquiries after the origin of the words 
which they explain. 

Secondly, Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer, Ruhnken, Villoison, Lennep, 
Scheide, (of whom Professor Porson was a disciple and an. admirer,) 
are indeed justly celebrated among modern Critics, for their researches 
into the origin and meaning of the Greek tongue. ‘Their theories 
contain many valuable observations on the analogy, by which that 
language grew from comparatively few radicals to its present compli- 
cated form ; but their system of etymologies I will prove to be errone- 
ous, fanciful, and even absurd; because in no instance, or at least in 
very few instances, have they sought the primitive Greek terms in the 
languages of the East, whence they came. 

Thirdly, as the ancient and modern Lexicographers have in many 
instances mistaken the origin of Greek words, they have also unavoid- 
ably mistaken their primary significations. For this reason the Greek 
authors (especially the more early of them) contain, as I have already 
observed, passages which have eluded the sagacity of all the Critics. 


Great Coram-street, London. JOHN JONES. 





ON THE SYNTAX OF "1cel, SCITO. 





To rue Epitror or THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, sLisas: ic$i, scito, according to the remark in 
CrassicaL Journat, No. vi. p. 268. and No. vit. p. 433. may 
be followed by an adjective without any particle, in this sense,— 
autoBovaos ich, know thou art thine own counsellor ; is the declared 
opinion of Valckenaer, ad Phen. 257. et ad Hippolyt. vv. 304, 5. 
and of Brunck, ad Cid. Col. 1210. (1206.) 

After carefully examining all the passages, to which Valckenaer 
appeals in both his notes, for the syntax of i0%, icrw, and iors, 
even the apparent proofs of his doctrine are found to lie in a 
smail compass, and amount but to two, where a participle seems 
wanting.—1, From the Heraclida, v. 598. he quotes imperfectly, 
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and mistakes the passage, as honest Barnes had done before him: 
MATwy yuvesxcy ios tiswrery, which is thus translated; 
Omnium murlies Un SCUUS fs honore atis SYMANL ESSE. 

Pray take the whole passage ; you will instantly perceive, that 
iofs stands 12 weoov to the rest of the sentence, according to one 
of its most common usages. 

_ PAN ob wsyiotoy éumperove’” ebpurias, 
Tlacdy Yuveniy, ios, Tipster 
Kal tao’ dh’ judy nal Qavoda’ ern oad. 
Above all women, be assured, thou shalt, whether alive or dead, 
have the very greatest honor from us. 

2. ‘The next apparent instance is inthe Gidipus Coloneus, 1210. 
(1206.) where, from the conjecture of Scaliger, Brunck has 
edited, —_—_———_ — od be 

SAS tol’, ev we 2p HOLE THE oaty becoy 
with this brasplacad assis tamen salvum te | oe scito, dum me 
deus quis servabit. 

And to say the truth, this passage so translated looks plausibly 
enough; but can scarcely be pleaded as a decisive proof by itself. 
Till other examples, clear and unequivocal, be produced, is it so 
very hard to take the words before us, plainly, thus, 


_ But be thou safe, i.e. safe thou shalt be, if tome also any kind 
god extend his protection. 
8. Your correspondent, Mr. Barker, appeals to the Sept. 
Theb. v. 1061. 
"AAN’ abroBouros io’, demevverm D eyad. 
which I translate, 
Nay, take thine own counsel: but I forbid the deed. 


Stanley seems to have considered the passage as elliptic, taking 

tobi, as setto, O12 péoov. 
°"AAN’ atréBovroc, Ichi, [Caer rovde] &c. 

The words of the Scholiast, A. which Mr. Barker quotes, 
exactly justify my translation. 

The Scholiast, B. reads ox instead of c$:, in the sense of 
tméeryers: and that is the lection of several MSS. 

One cause of mistaking io6i, s’s, for io6i, scias, may have been 
the rare use of the former, compared with the frequent use of the 
latter, verb. Allowing the verses quoted above from Sophocles 
and A‘schylus to pass for two instances of jodi, szs, I cannot 
readily refer at present to more than two besides in Euripides, 
and to two others, one in Aristophanes, and one in a ths ce 
some comic poet. 

Orest. 1320. and FTippolyt. 721. Evdypos tobi.” 

Lquit. 860. pa TOU Azyovros ios. 

loos wey lobe maton, xy moovnns Bio. 











« Vid. Monk ad Hippolyt. v. 721. 
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But all this at the very best serves but little to defend Mr. 
Barker’s interpretation of a passage, so obviously presenting the 
ideas which every one else has attached to it. 


Prom. Vinct. 61. 





We 
paby codsotys dy Ards volecregos. 

In plain English, let Mr. B. be told, there is no just arguing 
from any icds yet produced to the w&éy before us; and let him 
attentively consider, if he pleases, the note of Porson that follows, 

Orest. 792. Tod yap dy bsikw diroe 5 ; | 

IIod yap dv Ald. et pars codicum, quod bis soloecum est. Recté 
dy plures MSS. Simillima constructio Iph. A. 407. 

Oelkerc 08 mov jos marpos ex TAVTOU yeas 3 

Finally, if Mr. Barker be wrong about ic, on that point, he - 
errs in high me oh and the names of Valckenaer and Brunck, 
while they console his error, must excuse the pains here taken 
to expose and correct it. 

Seam, Sir, your’s, &c. 


North Sheen. SIDNEYENSIS. 








BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





To THE Epitror of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, Novi learned correspondent B. in No. 1. p. 100. 
has adverted to that long-contested passage of Scripture, I. Cor. x1. 10. 


~ > c ; yd a ~ A 
Aid rotiro égelacs ) yun eouciav eye eal Hg neharns, Orcs 
TOUS ayyeAous. | 


After having given the passage under consideration, he properly 
subjoins the translation as it is commonly found in our version: and 
then proceeds to inform us, that ‘* the best explanation of it will be 
found in the pious and profoundly learned Mede.” Whatever there 
is of controversy must depend upon the interpretation of the word 
ayyerous, for, as your correspondent justly observes, conjectural 
emendation cannot be admitted, where all the MSS. agree. Having, 
therefore, nothing to offer on the rendering of the word efouciavy, but 
considering it properly interpreted by the word “ vei,” I shall here 
confine myself to ayyedos, and may, perhaps, assist the apparent 
difficulty. With all due submission to the learned opinions of Gilbert 
Wakefield, Macknight, and your ingenious correspondent, I imagine 
the word ay yEroS here simply means a good and pious man ; for in the 
very aucient Alexandrine MSS. we find it used in this sense in Gen. vi. 2. 
the descendants of Seth being termed dyyeros rod Geot, and this read- 
ing is confirmed by Philo, Eusebius, Procopius, and others. ‘Theodorus, 
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moreover, who was contemporary with Origen, uses ayyehous more 
than once in this sense at the end of the works of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus. Le Clerc wished to correct the passage, (as he thought,) by 

. . ” > hd 
substituting avdoas for ayyehous, but as has been before observed, we 
have no ground for conjecture, otherwise the interpretation given by Mr. 
Hayter in the Monthly Review, for Feb. 1793. where he alters é£euglay 
. > Cae c ‘ : 
into «£ ovcias, appears very admissible, and that reading is strengthened 
by. the preceding verse, 

I remain your.cbedient servant, 








Oct. 5.1811. QUINTUS. 
NOTICE OF . 
Mr. Barker's New Edition of CICERO DE SENECTUTE, ET DE 
AMICITIA. 
NO. "tT. 


x 
ih His is a publication, which we hesitate not to recommend to the 
notice of those, who are engagéd in the classical education of 
youth, as we think that it contains much information on the nicer 
idioms of the Latin language, to which too great an attention 
cannot be paid; and we agree in the truth of the observation, 
which Mr. Barker has somewhere made, that the Latin language 
is but very imperfectly taught in our public Schools: boys are, 
indeed, taught to repeat the rules of grammar, but they are 
seldom instructed in the principles on which those rules depend : 
it appears to us, that if Mr. B’s. plan were followed, the student 
would in a great measure be saved the irksome labor of being” 
obliged to get by heart the syntaxical part of the Latin grammar. 
We all know, from experience, how soon the dry rules, which it 
contains, escape from the memory; and can these dry bones be 
‘expected ¢o live ? Mr. B. every where attempts to trace expressions 
and phrases to their source, and studies to unite an attention to the 
philosophy of language with a knowledge of the use of words. 
We will not pretend to say that he is always equally successful, 
but his opinions are delivered without arrogance. We discover in 
his little volume no marks of a malignant genius, which delights 
to triumph over the errors of others: he wages no war but the war 
of argumentation, and seems to be desirous only of ascertaining 
the truth by candid and temperate discussion. We shall now 
proceed to analyse the contents of the book itself, and to offer our 


’ 


remarks upon it, ! 
In p. xvi. Mr. B. cites Tacitus’s Germany, c. 1. Germania omnis 


2 Gallis Rhoetisque et Pannoniis, Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, 4 
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Sarmatis Dacisque mutuo metu, aut montibus separatur ;” and 
adds Longolius’s note, ‘ In his, verbis elegans est figura aad roi 
xolvov, cum duobus nominibus datur unum verbum, minimeé utris- 
que conveniens;. nam separatur ad montibus (et .fluminibus) 
quidem referri potest, neutiquam vero ad mutuo metu: hinc sensus 
est, mutuus metus facit ne quis audeat fines transgredi.” We are 
aware that this passage has always been cited as an instance of 
this remarkable idiom, but, for our own parts, we do not see why 
this expression should not be considered as strictly proper and 
regular; for the mountains and the rivers formed a physical cause 
of separation, while mutual fear operated as a moral cause of 
separation. 

In p. xxxiv. Mr. B. cites Florus as saying— Ctim Duilius im 
perator, non contentus unius diei triumpho, per vitam omnem, ubi 
a coena rediret, prelucere fuualia et precinere sibi tibias jussit, 
. quasi quotidie triumpharet,” and adds: « It is evident from the 
manner in which Florus has expressed himself, that these funalia 
were used at the celebration of triumphs; and, indeed, Suetonius 
has given an instance in his Life of J. Cesar.’ He appeals to Sir 
G. Staunton, and Mr. Barrow, who, in their account of the 
Chinese Embassy, speak of the roads, through which the Emperor 
passed, being adorned with lamps ; but he should have added, that 
they were used among the Romans, and are still used in the East, 
in the face of day, as will appear by the following note of Casau- 
bon‘on Suetonius, Calig.c. 13.  Itaque ut 4 Miseno movit, 
quamvis lugentis habitu, et funus Tiberi prosequentis; tamen 
inter altaria, et victimas, ardentesque tedas, densissimo et lzetissimo 
obviorum agmine incessit.” We shall cite the whole note, which 
seems to have escaped the research of Mr. B. as it may amuse the 
antiquarian part of our readers: ‘¢ Addit Sueton. bie plas arden- 
ges, quod erat aliquanto civilius et usitatius: Serv. ad. 1 Ain, 
dn honorem resum cum facibus procedebatur a populo. ‘Plut 27 
Pomp. Tous 8 ABUVT VT OS mavrax odsy odbels exepe £ITO Tomos, ana 
690i Te xare mim ely, nab xoa, xa Aspivess edany oupeveny eet 
budyreny, TOAAOL Oe xed otedhavypopovytes a) Acpemadony’ SOE ovTO 03, nce 
mapereumov avboBorctwevov. Herodian. 1. 4. describens ingressum 
Caracalle Alexandriam, apaparay 0 mavrodomdv nob Guusauaroy 
cerulbes eucndiny mapelyoy Taks sioadoigs Cadouriass TE xa avbewy Bodais 
aripwy toy Gacidex. Ammian. |. 21, « Eumque suburbanis propin- 
quantem amplis nimiumque protentis, militaris et omnis generis 
turba cum lumine multo et floribus votisque faustis Augustum 
appellans, et dominum, duxit in regiam :———— Sozomen., 1. 8. de 
apparatu choreze ab Joh. Chrysostomo institute, oravpdy apyupa 
onwerce imo xyposs Hpemeevors moonyovvro avTay: mMOX ad ipsorum 
episcoporum honorem cerei sunt adhibiti: sic eidem B. ehieORy 
tomo cum cereis obviam procedit populus Constantinopolitanus ; 
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Theodoritus, 1. 5.C. 34. amayres Smyvrnoeey Tas ex unpou Aetumabees 
TPOAmTOVTSS. Sozomen. 1. 8. 2y tharpcndious Oe mos TO cuuBay 
Tem oUN Eves dravrnocs 6 Onwos (200 be xnpans fpuevous oi mAglouc) 
ayourwy eis THY enxAnTIaY. Gregor. 1 in | ejus vita c. 100. Hy rere xallepey 
THY TOMY TAT AY ne eopeevny mos THY UMAVTHT I, xo} mien pes mo ghushoy 
7 bsracoav, Anon 08 TA mopIusIn Anpmaduv, xo dpwucroy,  xcel 
piouy. B. Cyrill. de se in Ep. ad Presbyteros Alexandrin. que 
extat in Actis Concilit Liphesini, aeAbovras Oe paces ex TS ExxAnolos 
mpoemaupav peta Anwraduve Aowmrov yao yy éomepe. videtur quidem 
Cyrill. dicere, ideo funalia esse accensa, quia nox erat 5 sed 
preter hanc causam alia fuit, quod honoris caus’ id faciebant, et 
testandze lzetiti : ideo sequitur, xal yéyovs moAAW buuydia xotl 
Avyvawia ev 7% moAci: talia multa in eadem historia leguntur ; nec. 
non in conciliis patrum, ut in Nicena Synoda 2a: denique apud 
Cedren. et id genus’ scriptores passim leges Bupeaci pce nah xnoois 
TOME LTE, peta xnpou xab Anpmadwy nob douperoy.’ 

In p. xliii. Mr. B. says upon « Sibi igitur habeant arma, sibi equos, 
sibi hastas, sibi clavam, sibi pilam, sibi natationes et cursus,” that 
it isa very dificult passage, cites the notes of Aldus Manutius, of C. 
Langius, and ef Grzvius, to whose note there is no signature, 
and adds: « ‘This reading of pila, which Grevius seems half 
inclined to admit, will lead us to the true reading, which I suppose 
to have been szbz clavam, sibi pilum. We cannot understand by 
pilam. the instrumentum lusorium described by Gesner; for the 
context evidently requires us to understand some military exercise— 
- gibt arma, equos,hastas,clavam, pilam, natationes, et cursus; Gesner 
says under Pilum: ¢ Armorum genus, hastile pedum quinque et 
semis, ferro triangulo unciarum novem ; ad cujus ictum preecipueé 
exercebantur milites; quod arte et virtute directum, et scutatos 
pedites, et loricatos equites szpe transverberat:’ hec Veget. 2. 
15.—Serv. ad Ain. 7. 664. «Pilum proprié est hasta Romano- 
rum.’ Plautus Bacch. 3.3.24. (quoted by Gesner under pila) 
says—Lbe cursu, luctando, hastd, cireo, pugillatu, pila, salzendo se 
exercebant magis: Plautus is evidently here speaking of military 
exercises, and, therefore, here also pild is improper, and must be 
changed into pilo: these alterations are so slight, that I hope 
they will readily meet with the approbation of critics.” ‘This 
conjectural emendation has pare thus arraigned in the Britzsh 
Neptune, for November 3. 1811.: «The original Notes, which in 
variety: and ingenuity are highly ansditable to the author’s industry 
and talents, merit particular attention. Mr. B. modestly assumes 
the office of illustrator, rather than emendator, which many have 
vainly attempted, and his miscellaneous and grammatical illustra- 
tions are always entertaining, often curious, and highly descriptive 
df the progress of the human mind, so far as relates to the natural 
history of languages: in one of the author’s emendatory notes, 
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however, I am sorry to dissent from so able a classic scholar: Jit 
refers to the games of the Romans, which Cicero enumerates as 
unfit’ for aged persons: here Mr. B, because. military sports are 
mentioned in the first instance, would read plum. for pilam, that 
is, a yavelin fora tennis-bail : 1 cannot but think, that Cicero really 
meant the game of tennis, or ball: Martial notices the game of 
ball several times, and in his Pollzs, 1. 14. Hp.47. observes, 
; Folie decct pueras ludere, folle senes ; 
but Horace is much more explicit, and in his 5th Sat. B. 1. inti- 
mates, that playing at ball was bad for the eyes, and injurious to 
the stomachs of elderly persons, a presumptive proof that they 
must have tried it; otherwise such singular effects could not have 
been known ; in Sat. 2. B. 2. he again alludes to it as being too 
severe an exercise only for effeminate persons ;.and in the Art of 
Poetry, (line 380.) it is ranked among the manly exercises whic 
the old Cato was likely to decline . for these, and many other 
reasons, I think pzlam preferable to the proposed amendment of 
pilum: J. Cesar Octavius,*Scevola the Lawyer, Dionysius the 
Tyrant, and many others played at ball in the field of Mars. 
Homer informs us likewise, that the Grecian women played at 
ball. I am aware indeed, that many translators have rendered the 
sentence as if written pilwm, but I apprehend erroneously, from 
overlooking the game of ball, so frequent among the Romans, and 
generally placed with cords fixed from the shoulder to the fingers, 
as a substitute for a kind of racket: such an apparatus, we ma 
easily conceive, would shake the body, and consequently affect the 
stomach and eyes, as noticed by Horace.” ‘This ingenious writer 
does not seem to have sufficiently noticed the circumstance on 
which the‘emendation is founded, that both Cicero and Plautus are 
speaking only of military exercises; and Mr. B. may defend his 
conjectural alteration by the following passage in Spartianus, 
Armisque et pilo se semper exercuit, where Casaubon observes, 
«¢ Pilo, ita libri omnes, non pila, nec palo: and then quotes 
these two apposite passages, ‘* Majores nostri rectam juventutem 
exércuerunt /astilia jacere, sudem torquere, equum agitare, arma 
tractare.” Seneca in ip. 88, “ Nullum unquam diem pretermisit, 
quamvyis festum, quamyis vacantem, quo non se pilo et sagittis, 
ceterisque armorum exerceret officiis.” Vopiscus in Aurelian. _ 
In p.liv. Mr. B. says on—* Quomodo enim (ut alia omittam) 
mortem filii tulit ? Memineram Paulum, videram Gallum ; sed hi in 
pueris ; Cato in perfecto et spectato viro.” « After alza, understand 
exempla. ‘ Sententia plana est: sed hi, inquit, quos commemo- 
ravi, L. Paullus Macedonicus, et C.S. Gallus, amiserunt filios 
preetextatos, morte moderaté ferenda moderatos se przbuerunt : 
Cato veré in perfecto viro, et pratore designato mortuo moderatus 
fuit, quod longé majus, admirabilius, et laudabilius est,’ Lambinus. 
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We must supply some word after Az from the context.” We 
would suggest to Mr. B. the following passage of Salmasius in his 
Pliniane Exercitationes in Cait Julii Solini Polyhistora, p. 1014. 
Parisiis, 1629.— Dum pullus est, eleganter optimus liber, dum 
zn pullo est, i.e. dum in etate pulli est: sic Ciceroni Lelio, zz 
pueris esse, in viro esse: Memineram Paulum, videram Gallum ; 
sed hi in pueris, Cato m perfecto et spectato viro: ita enim 
scribendum €é libris, ubi vulgo legitur, sed hi nec comparantur 
Catoni maximo et spectato.’ We feel very much inclined to 
adopt this explanation, but we should be glad to see another 
instance of the phrase. 

Onc. 8. «© Ut Solonem versibus gloriantem penis — ut ego 
feci, qui Gracas literas senex didici, quas quidem sic avide 
arripul ut,” &c. Mr. B. might have quoted. the Lectiones 
Fulliane of ‘IT. Wopkens, published at Amsterdam, who -has 
remarked in p. 95. this occasional repetition of the conjunction ut: 
«¢Heec tamen ita disputant, wt resecanda esse fateantur, evelli 
penitus dicant, nec posse, nec opus esse : ut in omnibus feré rebus 
mediocritatem esse optimam“existiment.’ Per me licet salyum et 
integrum conservari posterius uly quippe cujus conjunctionis 
repetitio, cum passim obvia sit, nemini molesta esse queat; sic 
enim Acad.1. 7. ‘De natura autem—ita dicebant, ué eam divide- 
rent inres duas ; wt altera esset efficiens, altera,’ &c. c. 13. ‘ Huic 
rationi. quod erat consentaneum faciebat, wé contra omnium senten- 
tias dies jam plerosque deduceret : uf cum—invenirentur, faci- 
hus adsensio sustineretur.’ Il. 2. c. 15. ‘ Nonne, inquiunt, 
verisimile sit, sic etiam mentem moveri, wf non modo non inter- 
noscat———sed wt in his nihil intersit omnino ? wf si qui tremerent 
et exalbescerent nihil wf esset qui distingueretur tremor ille et 
maa neque ut quicquam | interesset :’ vide quoque Fin. 3.19. et 

. 9. de Senect. c. 8. heec cium silentio suo comprobarint viri eximil, 
wi et plura alia, rarissimum inde testimonium adferri posse videtur 
pro sanitate loci, quem proposuimus, et sequentium etiam isto- 
rum, Jt. 5.2. ‘lta enim se Athenis collocavit, wt sit pené unus 
ex Atticis, wf id etiam cognomine videatur figitruris? Acad. 2.16. 
‘Quomodo autem sumus, wu Sl, &c. sequatur wt etiam difficiliter 
internosci possint ° postremo ut eadem sint ? w¢ si lupi canibus 
similes, eosdem dices (lego dicas) ad extremum.’ Davis, zta, sz 
lupi, &c. Ager) 3..c. 29. ~'Tusc. Disc. 














———. clade wi subita frangatur sua, 
Ut illa ad alios dicta et prec epta excidant: 


nescio cur prius wf 4 Latini sermonis,ratione recipi neget vir cl. 
Vell. Paterc. 2. ¢. 53. —‘ Ut qui eos, wt libentissime iniret, ita 
finiret zequo animo:’ ubiillud wt tam brevi intervallo geminatum, 
crucem figebat vito celeb. qui conjiciebat at gui eos ut;” Sc, 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 
‘OF PROFESSOR MONK’S HIPPOLYTUS. 





io dwell with fond Motieisside on the recollection of departed Kecel- 
lence, as it is of all human begins the most pleasing to indulge in, 
will most easily meet with excuse in the bosom of those, who are 
alive to the finer impulses of tiki at nature. But since the indylgence 
of this delightful feeling of attachment to the dead is often productive 
of consequences injurious to the living, it is our duty to regulate the 
ardor of affection by the coolness of reflection, and to mark “distine ‘tly 
the point, where justice may be done to the heroes of former times, 
‘and not be denied to men of, our own. 

- From the consciousness we feel of being ,under the influence of 
_ sensations like these, and from the necessity we acknowledge of keep- 
ing ourselves free from every, particle of prejudice, a difficulty is 
imposed upon us so embarrassing, that we shall need all Mr. Monk’s 
candor, and the reader’s kindness, while we endeavour to give an 
impartial account of the Professor's edition of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides. 

The ideas, which instinctively and instantaneously rise to our memory 
at the mention of the words Professor and Euripides, so forcibly arrest 
our attention, assalmost to unfit us for the discharge of our duty. 
Yet if, by clastidity of mind we are enabled to rise above the pressure 
of melancholy; and if intensity of application deafens us awhile to 
sounds of woe; our readers must not expect us to suppress entirely 
the sigh of regret, or murmur of complaint, when we remember what 
that Man. was, who lately filled the Professor's chair; how great the 
_ Services hé had already performed in behalf of Grecian Literature, and 
how much greater he would, had his life been spared, have still per- 
formed for the restoration of the beauties of his favorite bard. 

_. But since the hand of death has arrested. the completion of an under- 

taking, which, though well executed at the commencement, in its 
progress Waren still eeuitd cause to enlarge and to improve ; it is 
honorable to the present Professor to take up the work his ‘predecessor 
left unfinished : nor will it bea disgrace to Mr. Monk, if his first 
editorial attempt reach not the finish of Porson’s lafer hand. 

It will not be matter of surprise, on the publication of the 
Hippolytus, (a play which had so far engaged the late Professor's 
attention as to induce him to print, we have heard. from authority, but 
Death, alas! prevents us from appealing for confirmation, more than 
thé first 200 verses,) if we are led imperceptibly to draw. a comparison 
between Mr. Monk and his predecessor, aad to consider what has been 
done by the former, with what would have been done by Porson. But 
as Mr. Monk’s modesty has properly prevented any attempt to rival, 
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while his judgment has equally well induced him to follow,’ the great 
master of modern Criticism, it would be unjust to weigh in the same 
scale the works of the living and the dead, and useless to point out in 
what Mr. Monk falls short of Porson’s standard. On his own merits 
must Mr. Monk be judged; and by them alone must he stand or fall 
at the bar of impartial Critics. And as justice is best obtained by a 
careful examination of particulars, and not by the sweeping sentence 
of indiscriminate censure or praise, it shall be our business to discuss 
singly, and in order, the prominent parts of Mr. Monk’s publication ; 
and thus enable the reader to form the truest conclusions on its merits, 
not from our report, but his own observation. 

At the opening of the preface, Mr. M. informs us, his object in 
publishing the Hippolytus was,—1. to present a purer text of that 
play than is to be found in former editions, and—2. to illustrate the 
peculiarities, and explain the difficulties of it, by reference to similar 
passages of Greek authors, and particularly of Euripides himself. 

With respect to the latter object, the propriety of making an author 
his own commentator is so evident, that although, after the labors of 
Valckenaer, and the appearance of Beck’s Index, the attainment of 
that end is not a very diflicult undertaking ; still must we applaud the 
manner in which Mr. M. has executed this part of his duty; especially 
as he has escaped the absurdity, prevalent amongst some editors, of 
citing as vouchers for the language of Athens, what an Athenian would 
have been ashamed to own, and unable to understand. 

In what relates to the former point, the settling the text, since Mr. 
M. has obtained * neither collations of hitherto unknown or unemployed 
MSS. nor re-collations of those already examined, he has not been led, 
like Brunck, to rely on the authority of a particular document, but 
induced rather to select from the readings of MSS. used by others, what 
he conceived most suitable to his author’s manner. Nor has he been 
neglectful of the advantages to be derived from an examination of 
those authors, in whose writings are to be found quotations from 
Euripides corroborative of old readings, or suggesting new; for the 





1 Mr. Monk’s words are, ‘* In hac arte Critica exercenda ducem et auspicem 
sumsi Porsonum ;’— aud shortly after he adds, “ Hujus ad exemplum, Hippolyta 
textum, quantum in me fuit, emendare conatus sum.” 


2 To the peculiar features of the policy which directs the present contest, a 
policy that has made war, ever unfriendly to the cause of Literature, now doubly 
so, must be attributed the impossibility of access to those documents, which our 
enemies possess in such abundance as to make them insensible of their value; 
but without which ail the exertions of scholars in this country in the department 
of Grecian Literature must be damped by the idea of risking certain toil for 
uncertain success. Deprived, therefore, of the aid of foreign libraries, we 
lament that Mr. Monk did not give a proof of his zeal in the cause he has under- 
taken, by examining the libraries of this country, and ascertaining the existence 
or loss of a MS. of the Hippolytus mentioned in Catalogo MSS. Librorum Anglie 
et Hibernia, p. 90. No. 3620. then the property of Francis Bernard; but which, 
together with other books of the same person, is probably now depesited in the 
Bodleian ; unless, which is not at all impossible, that MS. be only a Latin trans- 
lation, either the same or similar to one which we remember to haye seen five 
yeats ago in the British Museum. 
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indication of which, Mr. M. candidly confesses himself much assisted 
by the elaborate commentary of L. C. Valckenaer. 

To this just tribute to the mefits of his illustrious predecessor, Mr. 
M. might, nay, should have added, that, with the exception of one or 
two references to the Venetian Scholia on Homer, published 20 years 
after Valckenaer gave his edition of the Hippolytus to the world, Mr. 
M. has not by labor of his own been able to record a single quotation 
from this play, made by an ancient author, unnoticed by Valckenaer’s 
eye, no less vigilant than comprehensive in its view. 

And here it -would delight us to step a little out of our way, to dwell 
at some length on the character of Valckenaer; to show that in him is 
to be found all that is great and worthy of admiration as_ the scholar, 
all that is amiable and worthy of imitation as aman. But a subject 
so inviting would tempt a too wide digression; we will, therefore, only 
remark, that the splendid monument which Valckenaer has built for 
his never-dying fame, in the publication of his Phenisse, Hippolytus, 
and Diatribe, (to say nothing of his numerous other works,) wants not 
our encomium to make it better known, and more admired, than it 
already is, by every friend of Grecian Literature. 

We return then to the prexace; whence we learn that the Varr. 
Lectt. except the most corrupt of the MSS. are recorded, but not so 
carefully as those of Aldus and Lascaris,* and that the readings of 
Musgrave, Valckenaer, and Brunck, are for the most part duly 
noticed. 

In the adoption of probable conjectures, either from the pen of 
others, or his own, Mr. Monk has exercised a caution he hopes the 
learned will approve ; and in the rejection of the inadmissible attempts 
of preceding scholars, he has shown the best regard to their feelings, by 
his silence, on their failings. ‘The oversights of Valckenaer, however, 
are brought forward with a no less praiseworthy motive, non obloquendi 
studio, sed quia cavendum videretur, ne tanti nominis auctoritate plures 
in errorem abducerentur. Of these errors of the Dutch Commentator 
we shall take proper notice in the course of our remarks; and hope to 
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t For this difference Mr. Monk assigns no reason: and we are at a loss to con- 
ceive the motive of his partiality for the blunders of compositors, to those of 
transcribers. We say compositors, because after the publication of Schow’s 
collation of the very MS. of Hesychius, from which Aldus printed that Lexicon, 
it appears clear beyond all doubt, that first editions are not to be considered 
exactly of the authority of MSS. since the corrupt readings they present are due, 
not to those MSS. from whence they were taken, but to the fraud of correctors, 
and ignorance of compositors. It seems, indeed, that men in the time of 
Aldus did precisely what is done by men of the present day. They altered what 
they either could not, or would not, endeavour to understand ; and like Germans 
editimg for Leipsic fairs, or Englishmen for College Lectures, they sacrificed 
fidelity to expedition, and truth to time. Had Mr. Monk, indeed, been fatigued 
with the labor of collating a’score of MSS. we should readily have excused his 
omission or negligent performance of a duty, the utility of which is extensive 
in its application, and important in its effect, as it enables us to detect the 
errors of transcription in places, where we are destitute of MSS. by remarking 
similar errors in passages, where we have access to documents ignorantly written, 
and fraudulently interpolated. 
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show, that in some points the observations of Valckenaer are not only 
defensible, but that his objections are irrefragable. 

In choricis versibus distribuendis, Says My. M. operam dedi ut, 
que metrorum genera Tragicis freguentata sint, ei, quantum fieri 
licuerit, representarem. But’ Mr. M. will allow ‘us’ to remark, 
Without suspecting’ in us a wish to raise captious objections, that, a 
neither himself, nor other’ scholars, have yet shown what kind and 
‘what datiBnition of verses ‘are used exclusively by the Tragedians, 
the arrangement of thé choral songs must be considered to have been 
regulated more from the Professor's. ear, ‘than from rules of ‘art. 
‘Hence we conceive, that althouch Mr. Monk’s- arrangements are for 
the most part judicious, yet in others our ear recommends another 
disposition —of which we shail give specimens in their proper places. ° 

In the interpretation and illustration of difficult and peculiar phrases, 
the use, that Mr.Monk has made of Grammarians and Lexicographers, 
does not seem so constant, nor his acquaintance with them so intimate, 
as his friend Mr. Blomfield has exhibited in his glossary of the Prome- 
theus. ‘Nor indeed does the facility of language, for which Euripides 
is remarkable, and his noted and studied abhorrence’ of ‘obsolete and 
new-coined words, enable an editor to show off with a dashing display 
‘of references to Hesych. Suid. Etymol. Vhom. Mag. &c. &c. 

At the close of the Preface, Mr. Monk makes proper ‘acknowledge- 
ment to his literary friends for the communication of their own 
observations, or those of others in their possession: to Dr. Charles 
Burney, for a few notulé of Musgrave and Markland; to the Master 
‘and Seniors of ‘rin. Coll. for access to the papers of Porson preserved 
in their library ; and to Mr. Blomfield, for some original remarks, no 
‘Jess ornamental to Mr. Monk’s work, than useful to its readers. 

Since Mr. Monk intends his edition chiefly for the use of young 
scholars, we conceive we shall do him and them the best service by 
“noticing ‘the objectionable rather than praiseworthy parts of the public- 
‘ation before. us. And in wandering occasionally inte wider fields of 
‘criticism than a review warrants, we ‘trust we shall eneage the attention 
of the more advanced scholar, and lead him to be the companion of 
our excursion, and witness of our endeavour to remove a few impedi- 
-ments to the perfect knowledge of the remains of Greece. On this 
ground, we shall extract the notes of Porson scattered through Mr. 
Monk’s volume, those excepted, the substance of which is to be found 
in the former publications of the late Professor. 

It is presumed, all readers of Greek are perfectly familiar with 
Critical Latin: and as none but scholars of this kind will feel the 
least interest in the remarks about to be made, we shall not hesitate_. 
to adopt the language of commentators; which by its technicality 
prevents verbiage, and by its universality best promotes the interests 
of ancient Literature. 

V. 1, Tony [eV ey Beorsiot, “00% Ly wy MOs Oca HERAT Y-GL Kérgls, 
ovgavod 7 ew "Ooo re TOVTOVs Tequovey 7 “ArAayrinwy Nalovoiy glow, 
Qws Gowvres Alou, Tous prev ceBovras, x.A.7. Ita hee distinguit M.’ 





* Inhis et aliis locis litera M. nomen Monkii designat. 


/ 
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at distinguere debuit sic: 6ed, mox odgaved 7 éow, dein yhOu" ut 
sensus esset: Ly, XO, humani generis potens dea neque Uno nomine cele- 
bris, Venus nominor ab omnibus, quicunque intra caelum et mare 
habitant, (Dii scilicet superi et infrri,) et quicunque intra fines 
Atlanticos habitant lucem solis videntes, (scilicet mortales).. Male 
igitur statuit M. iarseinna hoc quidem loco significare sum. Quo 
sensu verbuin xaAgiodai aliquando esse acc ipiendum videtur: sed rectius 
plerumque Latine redditur perhideri. Ulud wey in vy. 1. sibi respon- 
surum habet 2e in v. 9. 


, 


V.10.. ‘O yao we Onrews mais ’Awatovos toxos. Ad hune pleonas-. 


mum tuendum citat M. Ipb. T. 239. "Ny Qiuevovos Mat xa) Krvrasevyc- 
79mg cexvov. » Ubi olim conjecerat Marklandus ad Suppl. 932. re vice 
7a!, ab ipso postea repudiatum propter leca, primo quidem aspectu 
similia, sed) revera longe diversa, scilicet, Iph. A. 890. ‘QL réenvov 
NyeAdos w mar Tydgws Soph. Trach. 61. °Q. rexvov @ wal, (quibus addo 


Philoct. 263. °Q réxvov 3 rail TATOOS ef "AK IAAEWS) Eurip. Cretens. 


Pragm. TI. Parvinovyevous TAETHS Tuglas Téxvoy Evgwras nab rod WEY AAO 
Zyvos. At in his omnibus, utcunque vitio carentibus, preter locum e 
Cretensibus, réxvoy et rai neseio quid vIroxoglaTiKo y significant ; qui, 
sensus plane abhorret a decentia loquendi: etenim Bubuleus Iphige- 
miam: yerecunde, non dmoxouarimws; alloqui debebat:, neque Venus 
Umonogiorinws de Hippolyto loquitur. Mendosus igitur est uterque locus, 
facillime emendandus legendo hic ‘O vag [we Oyrews Hom "Apatavos 
Tonos et in Iph. EF ’Ayamenyords TE HOU Kaur LUTE OUS TExvoy > Qwrer 
duo loca, sicut ovum ovo, sunt simillima. Interpolatoribus fraudi fuit 


) syntaxis recondita, que preepositionem facit cum posteriori voce Junctam 





cum priori per ellipsin ut jungatur: ef. Gid. T. 734. 6995 Asrouy 


nome Aavrias. Et profecto Joannes Malela, p. 173. citat “Ayapey- 


yovos xas KaAvraipynor eas 2507 omisso rai. Unum tantum prius monere 
libet quam hee dimittam, quod parum ad rem faciant loca. Prometh.. 
140, Antig.,115. Alcest. 512. periphrastice scilicet dicta, nisi ut 
Cretensium fragmentum tueantur ; ;In quo, si, faveant Codices, legi 
possit, Poivsinoryeves Tb Tie Tuglag Texvoy Evewras “aX TOU weryaaay 
274705. ‘ 

V. 19. Meitw  Poorelas meoamentiy OUbAbaLY. Ita M. ex emendatione 
Porsoni vice OusAla, sg: at Lase. GubAsoes 

V. 20. "sre joey vi¥ ov g5ovw. Sic M. post Valck. Verum Ald. 
pev yovy oJ: unde erui potest. rodros eyo ev ov: mox lege ta ToAAd 
yag vice de. Levia quidem hee sunt; at levia criticum non dedecent. 

V.23. Ta moaad d2 TdAas womnirbac’, ov Tovou TOAAOU LE Oéle 
Exemplum insigne sententiz pendentis: cui similia citat M. sex loca 
Tragicorum : plura dat Elmsleius ad Md. 7. 6 0. ef Heathius ad 
Aschyl. Suppl. 455. Kal yadoou rogevoara uj ta nakgx Devore mudov 
pdbos dy Dernri gos. Qui tamen locus est eximendus. Syntaxis ita se 
habet. Kai VAwooR, Toraloacn To. Mi HANObO pudou, yevorr’ ay nee 
Jernryoros. 

V. 27. Kagdiay xarelyero "Egwrt davw.. Ita M. pro xarecryero : 
quia passivam vocem sensus postulat, et Porsonus ad Orest. 1330. 
dubitare videtur, an unquam naTaT YU) PLO naTEN Ww usur parint Attici. 

V. 29. Kai iba wev eAdely, At nihil hic habet pe ; a are viy. 
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V. 31. Nady Kuweidos xabeiraro, "Eoao’ Zour? exdymovr “Immorura 3 
emi Td romney wvouatev iovebar Gedy. Ita locum Criticis multum 
vexatum exbibuit M. At MSS. 5. cum FI. Kumeidos eynabeiraro : 
Ibi latet Kurgidt wev xabeiraro, cf. Tzetzis verba in Lycophron. v. 1329. 
P. 196. baidoay yris Hoa Tod ‘Inmorvrov xai-~QKOAOMHEE NAON 
TH ’A®POAITH, ’Egwrindy avrov xarecaca: et ejusdem verba in 
v. 610. aiden iepev Agoodirys Woboaro emi rm ‘Inmoavrov Zowrt: mox 
lege 76 Aoiriy, ov vowilel’ ovcbas beg. Redde Veneris quidem nomine 
templum posuit Phedra: sed postea in Hippolyti honorem revera non 
Veneris perhibetur dicasse. Quam facilis sit error librarii scribentis 
uvowatey et Gedy pro ov vouitel’ et eal, ecquis adeo quin videat cxcutit, 
{llud vousteras seepius a Nostro usurpatur (vid. Beck. Index) et huic 
loco maxime convenit; quippe sententiam Veneris, quid futurum sit 
tenrpli nomen, predicantis, ipsa res confirmavit. Etenim Diodorus 
Siculus Iv. 62. p. 306. et Asclepiades apud Schol. Hom. Od. A. 320, 
narrant illud templum a Phedra Veneri dicatum postea fuisse ‘Im7oau- 
vey nominatum, non, ut olim, "Egwrimoy ; que vox restitui debet 
Scholiaste in Homerum vice IIPQTON propter Tzetzis illud 74 ggw7t- 
xov xarecaca. Nullo jure M. wouatey tuetur. Aut presens aut futurum 
hic requiritur propter 70 Avior. 

V. 40. In hoc versu et in 42. e prava lectione Codicis Florentini 
yera potest erui. Quoniam autem M. nihil dixit, nos quoque tacebi- 
mus. Et profecto plurima hujus generis ab lis possunt congeri, qui 
Codicibus conferendis et variis lectionibus perpendendis operam vel 
Jevissimam dedere. 

V.43. Kal rov piv yuly moremsov wegunira Krevel mario dpaiciv. 
Ita M.; at MSS. pro weguxéra dant veayiay: miram sane varietatem 
Valckenaer ipsi Euripidi tribuit scribenti in priori hujus fabule editione 
megunora, in posteriori veaviay: quam vocem repudiat M. ne litera 
septies repetita versum auribus mgratum efliciat. Ea tamen objectio, 
inter levissimas habenda, nihil impedit quominus conjecturam. pro- 
ponamus, quod Euripides scripserit: Kavros nev iviv moaguioy Alay enol: 
“quoniam vulgata lectione servatd, woAéuioy eguxdra non habent, qua 
voce conjungi possint, et locus nimis longe distat in quo mentio facta 
est de Hippolyto Veneris inimico. Rara vox ivis, Euripidea tamen, 
szepius depravatur. Vid. Troad. Append. p. 130. 

V. 48. To yao ryod ov mporiuyow naxdv, TO py ov tapaoyely 
Tous euwovs eydoods eyot Aimy, Ita M. vulgatum edidit, advocatis 
locis Aschyli Eumen, 637. 737. et Euripidis Alcest. 773. qua neque 
Valck. neque Musgr. pretermisit. Libri nonnulli xaAcv. Mox Ald. 
Tod 47 od: hoc verum est, modo ov abjiciatur. 

V.58. et sqq. Hic cantus unicus inter Euripideos extat exemplum 
Carminis, ante adventum Chori ipsius, ab aliis dicti munere Chori 
fungentibus. Simile quid in Nostri Alexandra extitisse testis est 
Scholiasta. Eo dramate servato, melius pro liquido statui potuisset, 
utrum carmina hujusmodi Monostrophica an Antistrophica haber 
debuissent, quemadmodum haberi possunt legendo ; 
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OTe. a’. eke GYTIOT DP. 
Tay Aros "Aprepsy ‘ Oupaviay d- 
a mehonerba 2 Govres Emerge. A 
, ’ f 
, ~ sf , OEP: p : ao? y \ die ks B. 
MOTVIA HK CIPE [LOL KOCK 5 (a maya xar’ obpcavoy 
Aatous xat Aids YA preps vaiess EUTaTEpES ay’ av- 
xarAoTe TOAD mapbey’ Ady Zavos morAvyoucoy,) 
? ? la 
‘ OTp.Y- nie) aYTIOTO. *Y'. 
Aoreus magbivwy — - 9 TOT VIC HIDE fL04 11 
Tay nar’ ”"Odvuumoy xaArioTAE ceuvorara Zavos yévebrov. 


De vocibus perperam iteratis MSS. nonnullas omittunt: scilicet 
"Agrewsy in V. 1. et yaige wor in v. 5. Omittere quoque debebant, quas 
resecul, xaAAiora in v. 9. et eixoy gl. vocis avAdy in v. 8. Inv. 9, 
evmarecet’ av’ edidit M. e conjectura Gaisfordi. ; 

V.77. Aidws 02 woraptasos uymever Coocas. Vocem Aidwe servant 
M. et Brunck. Hujus verba, contra gws VV. DD. conjecturam 
pugnantis, exscribi merentur. ‘ Enimvero quid magis ingeniosum, quid 
magis venustum, quid magis alegoriz congruens, qua sequentium natu- 
ralis sensus velatur, quam Divam ipsam Pudicitiam sacri illius prati 
culture prafectam fingi.” 

V.78. "Ocosg Oianrdy undev GAN ev TH ducer TS cwdgovely elAnvey 
sic ta ravi? Cums Totrois Spemerdas,. tois xaxoion 8 ov, Gems. 
Hee maxime impedita facile et certe expedivit Porsonus legendo, 
ut M. edidit, ¢ovis. Cumea voce singularis numeri otro: pluralis szpe 
jungitur. Exemplum aptissimum citavit P. in Not. Msta. Antig. 718. 
“Ooris yap adros } dgovelv proves Oonei— Otros Cramruybevres dhdyoay. 
Citavit quoque Androm. 180. Hec. 363,4. Electr. 938,9. Med. 221,2. 
Dictyos Fragm. 13. Soph. Ajac. 769. Electr. 1538,9. Aristoph. Ran. 
714. Eccles. 683, 4. Incert. apud Plutarch. 11. p. 33. E. Eustath, Ia. 
I. p. 415.314. Tibull. 1. 6.39. et emendari jussit Helen. 951. legendo 
e Stobxo p. 500. Gesn. 361. Grot. raic) vice radi. 

Ibid. Confert Walck. Bacch. 314. Ovo 6 Ardvuoos py cwdoovely 
avaynaces D'uvainas sis tiv Kimgw arr’ ev ty dices TO cwdooveiv verry 
sig Ta Taye del Toto cxorely xp7: ubi teste M. corrigebat Porscnus 
vig Geovely et MOX GAA’ ei rH QUoEi TO cwHoovelv evertiy elo ra wavr’ del, 
Tobiro oxomciv »¢4- Sed fortiter pro ev 71 gues pugnant loca apud Valck. 
nec, quia MSS. «7 omittunt manifesto ex interpolatoris manu de metro 
timentis, cause aliquid videmus cur lectio, quam prebet X. IT. 261. 
Ov yao Gets rejiciatur, presertim cum ¢ Aicvucos e gl. nasci possit. 
Agnoscit quidem Stobeus Tit. v. p. 63. Gesn. tam scriptus tam 
impressus teste Brunckio, Ovy 6 Atovucos py cwhoovely avaynaees 
legibus constrictus necessitatis ; metuens scilicet, ut sententia ab eo 
excerpta alioqui fortasse non intelligatur. Etenim in Euripidis loco non 
Stobzi, quis sit ille deus, praecedentia verba satis declarant. — 

81. Xouceas nopys Avadnua decas. Valck. voluit yeuceg xoun: quia 
Gévouas seepius cum dativo jungitur. Citatis a Valckenaerio exemplis 
Ajac. 670. et Orest. 46. addi possunt que dedit Porson. Hec. 539. 
Nihilominus bene M. genitivam tyetur ab Electr. 887. Azfou nouns os 


¢ 
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Boorgd yur Zcobiilaaias ubi legi debet Avadypa debas Booreuywy nouns 
TE oHo. 

V.95. Tlasiory ye nas 20906 ve oby ory Poarer. Tia M. Valck. 
ex Fl: prius yz in rs mutavit: rectius pesterius ye in 71 mutasset.. 

V. 98. Lewvqv® daiuov’: Ita M. at MS. Flor. codicum, quotquot 
superstut, Euripidearam fabularum facile princeps, modo quis: lectiones 
ejs veras e falsis probe elegerit, una cum Suida dat TE[LvOY % quod 
conjectura quoque assequi potuit: siquidem dai.wy semper, ni fallimur, 
est generis masculini. 

V.105. “AAAooty UNOS ——— EEL Ita M. cum omnibus. libris” 
preeter Eustathium citantem pero: : quod verum esse potest, si legitur 
‘AMOS Gis Particula dy sepissime depravatur aut exeidit. In v. 89. 
legi debet ov ya dy coor Gatvoiwed’ av. Vulgo'y yae av: sed 7 yee 
est interrogantis. 

V.107.  Timatow & rad dosnovwy Peer: xeewv. Hic M. intelligit. 
rinas dousvwy honores Divis debitos: sed non alios intelligentes facit, 
quomodo Hippolytus debitis honoribus Deorum uti potuerit, Error 
levis VV. DD. ludificatus est. Lege Tiva viv, a ToL nb YOUt oconolas 

EW. 

Oat 1:13) 9. “Hyels Os, TO0¢ veouc yao ov [bULnTeoy boovolivres olrws we 
moeer Jovan Aeyew. Hee edidit quidem M. nec tamen Reiskii con- 
jecturam dovdoss Peovely rejicere videtur confirmatam ab Alexandre 
Fragm. vi. et Bacch. 1123. Atqui illa admissa, famulus Hippolyti nullam 
causam profett, quominus ipse juvenes imitetur. Prestat igitur 
quodammodo M usgravit conjectura legentis Coovovyras (non Poovourres 
ut dicit M.) ov Tis ws TOETEL Rapier Ag eyeiv. In eo tamen errat 
Musgravius quod rwes in senarios inducat ; quanquam eadem chorda 
oberrat Marklandus ad Suppl. 1145. deceptus a duobus locis 8. C. Th. 
478. et Aj. 852. quorum alter emendatus, alter emendandus est. Lege 
igitur GoovodyTas Ws, doo ov moewer OovAoIs Azyev. Porsonus ad Eurip. 
Suppl. 594. Sophocli vocem ooo. restituere voluit, locis quam plurimis 
restituendam. 

V.120 et sqq. Hoe carmen Antistrophicum constat e Choriambis 
cum lTonicorum alterutro junctis. [d nune attingere nolumus, quomodo 
’ cantus in melius disponi possit, de sensu magis quam metro solliciti. 

V. 125. Pdcex moggieen. Ita M. vecum ordinem mutavit, quod 
et Hermanous de Metr. ps 444. dudum fecerat. 

V.152.. Uyuaiver cig ev obKorg Kounre vE “obra, TLY WY Renew. ita 
M.. qui ia ‘notis preefert, Kgorrd, ve xolra ut AE enewy pendeat de xgurra, 
sicut in Aischyl. Suppl. 303. Kas HURTS. y “Heas ravra TLAAGHAG- 
pede Atqui' ‘Hoas in Aschylo suspicione non vacat; neque Twy In , 
Euripide. Habent quidem FI. et Lase. Kourrd xolra Aenewy cov: unde 
addito ye ceterorum librorum, erui potest Kourra Te Mauydras owy 
reyewy. Et paulo ante in MS. Fi. latet vera lectio ; etenim ille Codex 
preebet Buran give TONY Es, lege Evrared ary jolves, Omissa ultima 
syllaba vocis evmargioay per litteras ay compendifactas. In Stropha 
lege El, rel iD 7 KoguBayruy ° Ex parr eos oveslas oirarza. 

V. 145. “Arlegas adurtoy meravev Tevet. Hee olim bene intellexit. 
M, cujus tamen devrepas ggoyrides minime sunt Pi PMETAGHs dum weAa~ 
voy conjungit cum TOUNE 
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V.149. Atvatow yorias ANUS. Ita M. qui memorat lectionem MSS, 
trium Biveus evvoriass : e quibus, unus, teste Valck. prabet dyes 
éy voriass: unde Wakefieldus voluit divas 7 év voriass. : 

V.159. Evvaie dederas ruva.” Ita M. post Valck, In netis dicit M. 
MS. Paris. A. prebere bedeo$au pro var. lect.: immo, 02decou, si 
Brunckio sit fides. - é 

V. 160. diarst de ra duogdow yovasnon "Aguoviar nana, Avoravos 
auayavias, ovvolmely Osbwy re na) Avegeoovas. fia locus ditheillimus 
legi fortasse debet. “Cum muliere wgre sua mala ferenti improbum 
et infélix remedii ' consortium ‘doloris tam corporis quam mentis 
habitare solet.”  Vulgo duorgorw: sed MS. et Phuc: duorgopw : mox 
asuovia reddit M. temperamento : quo jure nescio: dein auaydvia : 
denique ducggocvvas cum Schol. vice eggoctvas. 

V. 161 et sqq. Haud scio an hee satis intellexerint Editores. 
Immo. spectat Chorus ad ‘verba, gu procul audiverat, Satellitum 
Hippolyti Dianam celebrantium v. 57 et sqq. necnon ad verba ipsius 
Hippolyti ad finem orationis inv. 86. Lege igitur 


Avegoocuvas: Oe emas 7 Eey More 
yydtos aD adie Trav edronoy 
ovoaviay TOLwyY wedeouray of- 
Urey "Agrepsy Kab poh moAntya- 
wros aiwy cuv Jeciot Gorey. 

In his vulgatur direuy, et ae) et Gore: sed Doricam istam termina- 
tionem Tragici non admittunt: mox aiwy dedi vice asi. Noster habet 
tnrAwros aiwy in Med. 243. et Sophocles in Antig. 1175. 

Hee pro specimine sufhciant: alio tempore telam, quam orsi sumus, 
sy pi tml 





Sobiidéon of Proressor Porson’s Algebraical Problem, an 
No. tv. of this Journal, p. 736. 





To tHe Epitor oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, By comparing each of the first three equations 
with the fourth equation, we shall find, : 


3 
xy==19}ix2==36, & xu==48 : hence xyzu (=xy XxzX xu). 


an 20736 , 
xyz0 5184? 





= 20736 (=12X% $648): and and x*=4: 


and thus x=, y=06, z= 18, and u=24. 
. W. S. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





To THE Epitror OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, A Opeech of thirty-three lines occurs in the 
Troades of Euripides, beginning with v. 1123. of the edition of 
Barnes, which is commonly attributed to Talthybius. An atten- 
tive examination of it will convince the reader, that the real 
speaker is some person beionging to Neoptolemus, who has been 
requested by Andromache to bury her child Astyanax, before he 
sails from ‘Troy in the last ship of Neoptolemus’s fleet. The 
same examination will convince the reader, that in v. 1133. instead, 
of xai of’ yrycwro with the old editions, or xal o yrycaro, with 
Barnes and Mr. Burges,. we ought to read, xau’ yryouro. I take 
the liberty of advising the future’editors of the Troades to insert 
AI'T'EAOX among the persons of the Drama, and to restore .this 
speech to him. In the 37th Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
(p. 70.) v. 1126. is noticed, on account of the licentious anapest 
which it contains : 


Adros 8 ayer Neomrcrs.os, xowvas Ties 
> al 
TIndrcws anovous Fuuopas. 


I have very little doubt that NeorrcAcuos is a mere gloss for 
Ssonorys. Inthe following page the Reviewer has mentioned the 
restitution by Porson of bzrmeivys for Mydeias, in v. 58. of the 
Medea. Neoptolemus is called dzcxorys in another verse (1145.) 
of the speech now before us: where, however, the expression may 
be interpreted her master, as well as my master. In the Androma- 
che, the AITEAOX, who brings from Delphi the intelligence of 
the murder of Neoptolemus, commences his recital in the follow- 
ing manner : 

V. 1070. "Id or. — ape Snel s 

olas 6 TAYLOY aryyiAdy yxw TYAS, 
Gol Ts o spec, nah DidAowws Ozororov. 





Of the six other passages produced in the same paragraph of the 
Review, three appear to be satisfactorily corrected or explained : 
Esch. Prom. 839. Eurip. Iph. Taur. 825. El. 4. The three which 
remain, if they are corrupt, require the aid of a more skilful 
hand than has yet been applied to them: Eurip. Or. 1635. Iph. 
Taur. 1456. Jon, 268. 


1813. Tam, &c. POE: 
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To rHE EpITorR oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, Ixctosxp is the copy of one of the most — 
beautiful of the Odes of Jami; it was published some years since 
in the Oriental Collections, but | have added from a copy in my 
own possession two distichs, which it would appear were wanting in 
the MS. made use of by Sir William Ouseley, the learned Editor. 

S. 


S52 ida Bxas mass 4 Nase aan ome ux—d - 
Xe ols SUS pile Gwhyo Gt aed ris 
Sos} Cosy Mow eee Chel) Goede 
Sez land O43) ys oss ees, 09 op 

Soe ly rhe 2a 3S go ete ody 8 

doo UKT Sa ae oS alll oll 

OR aah Swoly Oa > pybls 5! Cds Soy 
ee er ra 

dep sles GIy oe pas Sip) ys 
Nyty le gee ays oh JUS sly igs ols 





GULIELME CANTERI 


De Ratione Emendandt Grecos Auctores, Syntagma recens auctum. 





Ad Christophorum Plantinum Typosraphum Clarissimums 
Prejatio. 


Quo primum tempore Aristidem oratorem Latinum a nobis.non 
sine Maximis vigiliis factum edidimus, quoniam in eo scriptore 
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permulta loca partim conjectura saggaci partim veterum librorum 
collatione emendaveramus, tanquam éqiwereoy huic operi rationem 
ex ingenio scriptores Grecos emendandi, eaque loca, que non 
prorsus Chironia sint ulcera, feliciter apteque restituendi, non 
incommode, ut nobis tum videbatur, subjunximus : cum preesertim 
hoc etiam huc esset accessurum, quod simul et emendationum in 
Aristide factarum redderetur ratio, et ezedem vicissim ad similia 
in aliis auctoribus castiganda loca viam patefacerent. Nam que 
in rebus omnibus, et sacris et profanis, vim haberet maximam’ 
similitudo, posteaquam per mentis imbecillitatem veras omnium 
rerum rationes explicare non possemus: eandem in hoc quoque 
negotio illud effecturam, ut ad unius emendationis alicujus exem- 
plum aliz plures alibi non inepte quasi succrescerent. Quod igitur 
tum unius Greci scriptoris auxilio suscipere sustinuimus, ut ex 
eo fere solo Grecorum-omnium librorum emendationem tradere 
nos profiteremur; id nunc: quasi‘resumtis viribus post aliud opus 
absolutum, loco multo commodiore, paulo pluribus ac majoribus 
fulti subsidiis, plenius et uberius docebimus. Ac primo quidem 
loco de Aristide nostro correctionum exempla sumemus, qu in 
eo sunt propemodum innumera. _ ‘Nam preeter nostras conjecturas, 
et collationem orationum duarum ab Aldo editarum, atque etiam 
codicem ab A, Arlenio cum vetere quodam collatum, tribus manu- 
scriptis post Aristidem jam editum usi nos sumus: quorum duos 
Venetiis bibliothece duz, altera S. Antoni, altera 5S. Joannis et 
Pauli, tertium ex Avigustanze reip. bibliotheca H. Wolfius nobis 
utendum dedit. Quin etiam M. Sophiani codicem partim ab ipso 
correctum, partim cum veteribus collatum I. V. Pinellus Patavii 
nobiscum.communicavit. . Secundo vero loco Heliodori historiam 
adducemus, ex duobus antiquis codicibus mirum in modum a 
nobis emendatam. Etenim primum cum Vaticano codice collatum 
hoc opus a quodam fuit: deinde ex alio in Italia scripto libro 
G. Falkenburgius idem emendavit. Ex utriusque porro libri 
notis in unum collectis Heliodorum nos correximus, nostris etiam 
alicubi conjecturis interjectis. Tertio loco volumen oratorum ab 
Aldo simul excusorum, Lysiz, Dinarchi, Andocidis, &c. pro- 
feremus: quod quidem solo nos ingenio juvante locis plurimis 
repurgavimus, Quarto succedent Synesii aliquot opuscula, Greece 
et Latine primum a nobis edita: quz nobis I. Oporinus, et I. V. 
Pinellus e suis bibliothecis, H/Wolfius ex Augustana, suppedita- 
runt. Itaque partim e scriptorum inter se collatione, partim nostra, 
sagacia freti, non difficulter eadem restituimus. Et quoniam hee 
numero pauca sunt, ex aliis quoque scriptoribus, ut Polybio, 
Thucydide, Justino, Clemente; et reliquis emendationes, aliquot 
conglutinabimus. Postremo libros octonovarum lectionum tanquam 
triarium advocabimus: in quibus nostra multa, quedam etiam 
veterum ao Forin sunt. ee heee fere sunt nostrz di dis- 


‘ 
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cipline sive fundamenta, sive subsidia: quibus nisi, rursum hoc 
opus majoribus viribus et animis aggredimur, - Quod, enim ad 
ordinem tradend) attinet, in eo nihil mutabimus.  Etenim que 
diterze,in quas corrumpi ac degenerare soleant, singillatim. primum 
osteudemus. Deinde qu litece vel addi, vel omitti temere 
-soleant, docebimus ; atque etiam ad syllabas, et verba plura tum 
superflua, .tum desiderata veniemus. Hine ad conjunctionem 
vocabulorum disjungendorum, et vicissim disjunctionem conjun- 
gendorum progrediemur: et alia quadam denique ad hoc nego- 
‘tium que pertinent, breviter addemus. Quibus in omnibus: etiam 
idem, quod olim observaveramus, usu veniet, ut quzcunque 
codicum ope scripture emendatz proponentur, nota parentheseos 
desinentis insigniantur, et a reliquis, quze lectoris submittuntur 
judicio, discernantur.. Func porro laborem nostrum, qui re vera 
major fuit quam videri cuiquam poterit, C. Plantine, tibi dicatum 
volumus, cum quia singulari quadam benevolentia me meosque 
-conatus hactenus prosecutus es, quod ego felicitatis in parte non 
exigua pono; tum quia'sic. de literis omnibus meritus es, ac 
mereris' indies, dum summa industria, maximis sumtibus, 
ineffabili, elegantia libros optimos publici juris facis ; nemo ut sit, 
‘qui studiosorum in cohorte censeri velit, quin multis nominibus 
tibi. se devinctum fateri cogatur. Gratum igitur hunc animum 
mostrum, et publicis et privatis de causis hoc pacto nobis testatum, 
nunc quidem relinquere visum fuit: id quod tu, qua es humani- 
,tate, nisi optime non poteris interpretari. Vale. 


a Se 


QUA LITERZ IN QUAS CORRUMPANTUR. 
CAP Ket, 
A corrumpitur in &.. 


Hc mutatio sepissime contingit, nec difficulter animadverti potest. 
Scribendum igitur agora | pro MDerras Aristi. Platon. 2. was yue VTS 
pea rnoy coer mavros sDerrars d:0us. amooedunres | pro trioaoeietas Orat, de 
Paraphtheg. oUTH On Tos Our wevTwY emidzoemTes et in ead. wrygaor | Rap 
eyryeePoy (et Alcid. sis rovs co. ) siquidem paulo. post dicit, azo rropecde 
vos yeovev. Nam literas quidem geminari, vel geminatas reddi singulas, 
-non raro videmus. hine wéasy pro wéaarcy in Miner. et contra, ac similia. 
Jam ap” pro ig” duobus locis ponendum, initio De non agend. comeed. 
ora wy Toy meaynrey avre ep” score y ALIERA cmovoaCeyv. et Platon. 2. 
ei yey aurav ED eavTov Ott cxoztive 

a in 4, et contra. 7; Seribendum igitur amare PIO amact Aristid. 
Contra prodit. OS aD ey TOUT? ores a TNS Aoyexns Ouvetpesers eis Oouentes. 
_avdeands, PYO eyderners lib. ii. cap. 25. e Plutarch, contra exact pro 
axecay Aristid. Contra crimin. 73 02 rAcioroy dxacay amdvroy bAuyag ley 
Gumem ores. 

# i o.——Scribendum i igitur #] pro % Aristid. sub finem, Platon. 2. 
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aoe O° tydov GAAS Ov eidcin Tis cerrororyias | PIO cporoyieg in Panath. 
Koreeovvras Pro worguovyres 1. de Societ. 0 rod woarguodyras opecepTEly tore 
wigs. tiam contra fieri, infra docebimus. 

a in v, et contra.—Scribendum igitur dydrrovew pro avyrrovew 
Aristid. Sicula 2. ov yee abedaov ve Seis of0s avrioyely ris +60" Deeces 
avvrroucw. aremtumoy| pro vazmeewev Heliod. fine 3. contra Quyarres 
Pro Puryarres Aristid. 1.de Societ. dict 02 rhv ypesrigcey dgeriy 06 DiceDourydrres 
ebqynos coCovree, bar’ pro ax’ Leuctr. 4. 80° va ced’, & viv, addoow cn 
CUTOY. 

w in w.—Scribendum igitur didZover pro dwgover Aristid. in Rhodias, 
gi pen By toraury xl Toseury OwZovee 7 woLreids, ofce weorbey. es pro ws Hel, 
4, GAN ws einds qv eucivny, co ponte emePuncr, ponte EGovrero, naravaynaons 
mearre. arxig Pro womee Gorg. dmg marcegd. contrariam rationem 
infra trademus. 

as in ¢, et contra.—Hoc primum heic animadvertendum, literas que 
eodem proferuntur modo, inter se commutari facillime. Sic a: et ¢, 
oet a, nets, et v ete eto, +r et + sepissime inter se mutuo corrum- 
puntur, atque id nos aliquando exemplis docebimus, aliquando ut non 
necessarium omittemus. Scribendum igitur évrwigey pro dvregeiv Aristid. 
Leuctr. 4. @aru medros avarras nerevow ois OnBcesoss avTeeiy. Neque 
decet in his vel similibus quenquam accentum movere, de quo dicemus 
infra. contra édace pro aicbyce. Novar. Lect. lib. v. cap. 15. ex Plat. 

a: in 4.—Scribendum igitur raaictoy pro xAncioy Aristid. in Monod. 
weet sega 600; xb sxacroy wAncloy ave’ aryogats arorts. “vteis PYO avrns in 
Rhod. «i xai peégos wae’ wicns gy ri. Neque hoc fieri quisquam mirabi- 
tur, qui « eundem nunc, quem olim y, sonum habere meminerit. 

ar on ss, et contra, et in o.—Scribendum igitur éxrssweras | Pro éwasvécte 
Aristid. in Panath. totroy as di wdvtav ray iv th yi PovTav deioroy 
grawere. Contra Badu pro Badpar Lesbonact. zeoreiar. Scribendum 
quoque avrais pro avrois Aristid. in fEgypt. Wor tharrorw avuTels Te0TH- 
wey Civeee Td WALoY FOU yedvov, 4] CuVEXws {EICory. 

avin, et contra.—Scribendum igitur Pacteoy pro argo Aristid. 1. 
de Concord. cea pimedy + xctl Aggoy Td Oicdogor THs orécews Iuly wage iv 
opedvoscey oeiveras 3 Quanquam hoc certe afhrmare nolim. Contra tamen 
@ pro dv Aristid. initio Sicul. 1. cizis av rove haoyins trenccro. 

2 corrumpitur in 3, et contra.— Scribendum igitur fovBav] pro Bovbav 
Aristid. Sermon. 1. ore Bovdov pweoras Hv, nal wavra ade. contra rndeis 
pro aaBetv Lys. decomayar. chy 08 poe beer, Qy ovy, oidye’ yy Acbsiy sLogueavray 
as aPeviCay voi xeivopecte. 

Bin ».—Scribendum igitur reBdiv] pro aaaeiy Arist. in Panath. bis, 
et 1. de Pac. i 0 ad vewregiCew byyergoity, ote sivas xecieroy xax auray 
acarcy. ubi aaBev dicit absolute, ut vocant, quemadmodum alibi, 
Aw Pety borte Seioroxacous. , 

B in x.—Scribendum igitur Beiyovce pro wagiyovee Aristid. in 
Egypt. id quod sensus aperte docet. 

8 in x.—Scribendum igitur ¢aa6w] pro tAwye Aristid. in Panath. 
oy yde qv, ore CVTLMEAY EY. 

& tn cv.—Scribendum igitur Bécss pro erdous Aristid. in Monod. 
web peren Nob TTACES wrawse ceemovies pers. Nam et.eodem vocabulo de 
eadem urbe 1. de Concord. utitur. 

¥ corrumpitur in w, et contra.—Scribendum igitur deryivuay pro 
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Bucweveiwy Lesbonact. xeorgiar. contra words pro vores Aristid. in 
Hymn. taere oinelous roves, oinyoesere Keel ANELIG ToIs ~yeVVAEITIY cz7FOdLOss. 

y in w, et contra,— Scribendum igitur yedupare pro medyuure 
Aristid. Serm. 4. 4 0 unten diardas ta wedyumate qushas. (Quanquam 
hoc videtur inde potius ortum, quod reayydray sepius precesserat. de 
qua mendorum origine dicam latius postea.) yae pro wae’ Hel. 2. 
eyioreies | pro amioreias Hel. 3. cys amiorsios evene wartelws gevtny wag 
Cove. Contra Ady» pro Ao lib. v. cap. 11. ex Eurip. 

vy in x, et contra.—Scribendum igitur gy pro sve Aristid. duobus in 
locis, Leuctr. 4. Aaxedemovious iv n cupPogd dete’ arty nook 9 xotsgas. et 
-Platon. 2. semel pro heres Leuctr. 1. xal avrods exelvous sig ras voy NOXE 
cyuePogas. sicut #yero] pro gexero Hel. 5. contra agyay pro dys Aristid. 
in Hercul. exneecévos TH VaTO FO pomeroy, as xpos AV, xo Toy SeaVy, Gs 
TUM MET LIS wryly. 

P) corrumpetur an y.— Scribendum igitur eyogdiov pro yoeytou Aristid. 
initio Platon. 2. +a 0 avd rotro xav Tols VOTEgO), oicecet, adedarw Te 
yooyion Paci rveBnvees. ducmesrodoy | pro duomgocayoy in Reg. cadvoy nae 

uraeoroyoy Moreen evTov. 

din aa, et contra, et in z.—Scribendum igitur deyrwy] pro wrAagrwy 
Aristid. Platon. 1. xa: vov avray Tedaoy Toisg aiviryeeceas Onra & AAMAwY 
eyeyovote.. ovo” pro aan’. Contra prodit. ov ty! Avodaisy aA’ sivemek, ovde 
cxamrovras. (et Lys. xara Oeopems.) ovde pro ard Platon. 1. ovd: rods ev 
on vik cxompy olerees Oeiv, AAA Td cH NR weorekercCay rod medyuantos. et 
Diodor. lib. xiii, Contra éaad pro ovdé lib, viii. cap. 18. ex Clem. de 
3 in r dicemus. 

s corrumpitur in «.—Hee mutatio, sicut et contraria, valde frequens 
est. Scribendum igitur éx%aéov] pro axgaéoy Aristid. in Panath. wévru 
Ob Wome cris xabuleovess danrdov. Et MOX éayecay] PYO davecay. éxny PYO 
enxyy Platon. 2. &an’ Wonse tri sadxod Cevyous sioryxts mevav, ore LHY THY 
Td we aTeeeey. eraxtod pro amaxzov 1, de Concord. tPirraxey pro aderrnxey. 
Contra crimin. érsdn toate’ aPerrnxey. «P pro #®’ in Panath. o peer 
Aaxcdayeoviay vaveeyos tay aQ’ ixdorav upyartuy exe. De moape et wigé 
dicemus infra. 

¢ in », et contra.—Scribendum igitur 8] pro 3 Aristid. duobus 
locis, in Palinod. et Sermon. 1. Contra 04] pro  Aristid. Platon. 2. 
81 Of Ts xed Tage yvonnv ix TouTwy ccmmyrgcs. (et Hel. 6.) gga] pro sey 
Leuctr. 1. omoregous ay meoctiabe tari TOUTOUS THY pomwhy ebebye 

eins, et contra.—Scribendum igitur pécowyedy pro wscouvziy Aristid. 
in Egypt. LAN’ ore VELAos oD pesroUrTaY, ovo yvix’ ay woe 7 005 Tw Anya, TOTE 
wangotrat. ore pro or¢ duobus locis, Leuctr. 1. et Serm. 2, et Ando. 
miei Tay purr. Contra pica] pro géon Aristid. in Rom. pion wal 
gariBovrds te twy outa drerifeucrwy. tern] pro evry Platon. 2. et hine éxicra 
pro émtcrn in A gypt. xai orwe extern Td Tod ysidov wesypem, OTs msvoUsEvEE 
Moves crorauay Sdemore aUTIS Elves. 

+ in o, et contra.—Scribendum igitur magivres pro xagdvres Aristid. 
Platon. 3. odd: aire ratre magovres, mens putes Ti TaD tinocay cuvnrdoy. (et 
Polyb. 15.) é+ pro ov tribus locis,.in Agypt. Platon. 2. et Platon. 3. 
quorum postremus etiam librorum testimonio .nititur, et Lesbonact. 
aeoreimt. et Polyb. 3. et Clem. Strom. 1. Contra oss pro és Aristid. 
in fine fEgypt. eae AAoy O° ert Tovrov mr eoTEgoy Osc THs Ge fepLov TOV eye O6eenrbEVe 
fet Dinarch. xure cgicroy. et Polyb. 3.) sorevey] pro é&éAever Platon, 
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Q. txinevoy voids dmiviyovras, pecbiordices eat ine. agryns pro teyois Lesbon. 
meoreent. ibis West Bg ay hm ; nae 

¢ in v, et contra, et in at.—Scribendum igitur éxéyevca:] pro tzé- 
yoveet Aristid. in Panath. coo» pejzsocoy toc avucns, rocovroy Imeyoures. 

“@erraras pro iGerraras Platon. 1. rods 0 WPerradras pucodct, nak Devyoucw. 
29’ pro +g” duobus Jocis, Sicul. 1. et Serm. 4. Contra totidem iz’ pro 
‘¢ in Reg. et Platon. 3. quorum hie etiam librorum habet testimo- 
nium. De ¢ in as diximus.’ 

ein n, et contra.—Scribendum igitur df pro oy Aristid. sepius (et 
semel pro wis: in fine Algypt. xcs ovw cixecoe ye npects, ort vores ctici. et 
Polyb. 4. quemadmodum et acn)odgiey! pro a:dudgiey in Athenei fragm.) 
sigav} pro yéey Platon. 2. woo geav tis nysecovias txovres AaxEedetsmovioss, 
meoeyovTes WAMTTOV Oroy evTaY. xaTEdElrnpey PYO xaredyoapeey 1. de Societ. 
APbetay pro AnPdvtay 2. de Societ. 7 pedvov omwy AnPdivrwv, xml pndevos 
“B70 AP yay QoBov rH Tt vemreeiCew emeyeseovres. Pro y Platon. 1. pro 7 
duobus lecis, Piaton. 1. et 2: Contra #-pro ¢ Arist. 1. de Socie. 

‘Heoyres pro sixcovres in Panat. pnolocecs pro [esidloure J. de Pac. xai Tos peey 
TOTe peesdloace yeverboes mete. Day CU VaLeny. ns | pro is duobus locis, Sicu. 
2. et Platon. 1. éxvesiray pro éreenowy lib, vi. c. 8. ex Athen. 

# int, et contra.—Scribendum igitur @jcs. pro ¢47i Aristid. ter. 
Leuctr. 1. et 5, et Platon. 1. (et Lys. zac’ cvdexid. et Din. <avd dyocd.) 
iret pro éx! Sicul. 1. ga) rouross ye, @ adyvxlot, Tols Adyows gin @c8 Yrs ay 
wamore apyn peyern covery. Contra e&rivey] pro érelvew Aristid. Platon. 
2. rive pro veiver lib. vs cap. 25. ex Eurip. et Sophocl. - 

es 22 o.—Scribendum igitur gage pro ede%e Aristid. Serm. 1. mera 
‘B rodro Almyay Tie gooza. “(et Lys. nave gentoo.) eivis Pro orig 1. de 
Concord. ws 7 ov) orig ay peovoy giore Ty cevdodstcey Saroxoe slopes avdeleay, 
‘Ooksey ay Toio¥res eves. CONtrariam rationem nondum reperi. 

e2n ot, ef contra.—Scribendum igitur «¢ pro o Aristid, bis, Sicul. 1. 
et Platon. 2. len | pro olen in Panath. donee ey oLbross, Ory as Ths olny. 
siysre pro oiyere Leuctr. 2. Contra oi pro é Aristid. Platon. 2. aomep si 
Tos VeV aduvdrons avexovTes Tas Exvrwy yeooly. oicoeebee PLO sicdpeeda 1. de 
Pac. rod worzeov O eazopeevot, TOIOY TOY vereloray Dooy sicopecdar. | 

tin v, et in w.—Ocribendum igitur yey pro viv Aristid. duobus locis, 
altero 1. altero 2. Platon. quorum illum etiam libri sic legendum 
docent.. De « in  dicetur. 

tv in a, et contra.—Scribendum igitur svxeacries] pro dnxosgias Aristid, 
in Panath. 6 czasuratos 0g0s THs weet yy emote bes. evreBis| pro aces 
ibidem, (ut et apud Lys. xara teurord.) eumoenoaytes | Pro ob roehouyTss 
Leuctr.2. trea wdons cus EAAdOOS Ne Ze, Ovveepesars TO PLbH OY LMOCHTAVTES. 
Emimrarvowow PYO erimadowow in fin, Sicul. 2. Contra amriwrae pro wrote 
Hel. 8. 3 wetowy tows, 9 0d wovems eimrirre Ako. ) ‘yt 

€ corrumpitur in &, et contra.—Hec mutatio, sicut et contraria, non 
est infrequens, nec exemplum requirit ullum. 

n corrumpitur in w, et contra, et in ¢—Scribendum igitur ardéczs} 
“pro emdcas Aristid. in fin. in Rom. avarerdouvtes ameous ris oixovpezyns 
ras moras, Contra res pro ras Aristid, De non agend. xe éai ras éeneecors 
ovrts, 4 od rvxoucy. De in ¢ dictum est. 

a in +—Scribendum igitur 40:0» pro toy Aristid. duobus locis, in 

_ -Nept. et Serm. 1. adéagy pro daw Platon. 2, dart ais tweaks aegh chy 
méaw; et lib, i, cap. 1, ex Isac: et Plut. , | 7 
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% in o, e€ contra, et in v, et w, et av, et —Scribendum igitur 
amare] pro aware Aristid. Serm. 4. xael 4 reoPas evdog cverrrinssy noel 
amore, “ai oaro, oonv pro ocey Platon. 1.. Contra seedy] pro reoPiy 
Aristid. Serm. 1. 2do%c sivas peev orrov On, everras Os Cursiv ray TeoPyy. 
opeogous pro apengous Platon. 2. xa} rovrovs openeous Pan meoroinovyTces. De 
4 in v, et-in.w dicemus infra. de 4in av, et ine diximus. 

nin ot, et contra, —Scribendum igitur # pro o Aristid. ter, in Panath. 
in Asclep. et 2 de Concord. # pro o Sicul. 1. 7 pro ois ad Regge. ris 
oye ceryabing tuys dueiv vyiryove Dovens aPogeeny, ED’ ois ndArrioroe Oh nck Devegarore 
7H Qucee werrirde. nor | pro oixov Platon. 2. Contra Teorornovrs pro 
aeornxoves Aristid. in Smyrn. 73 02 wirayos tv sPbaruea, trois el bares 
Eryctross ove YTToY TVVOMTOY, H TIS WOT HHO te abeoious pro abences bis lib. v. 
cap. 29. ex Eurip. 

4 in ov.—Scribendum _igitur aexnow] pro acxevew Aristid. initio 
Genethliac. 

+ corrumpitur in d.—Scribendum igitur xiévev pro xvdvev Aristid. 
initio in Rom. ¢& é& vaou 7 xvdvov dbqvace det HATO Cy Ta eek Th Pigovres. 
nam Cydnus insula nusquam est. Literarum quogue similitudo facile 
mutationi locum dat; preterea mute, tenues, ac liquide tres inter se 
non difficulter commutantur. * 

32 a.—Scribendum igitur céaovs] pro a&adovs Aristid. in Smyrn. 
BWorrous O evTis MUTMY bob ArryelY arywvas nol ers. (et abrwy PYO aAAay 
lib. ii. cap. 27. e Dion. et Epiphan.) quod nisi me scriptus codex 
docuisset, nunquam profecto, sicut alia multa, venisset in mentem 
suspicari. 

Siny, et in o, et in r.—Scribendum igitur évex] pro évee Aristid. 
de Paraph. De $ in », et in c infra dicemus. 
°-¢e tm o.—Scribendum igitur zesebey| pro weccwy Aristid. Serm. 1. 
ae} ob pet TLVTH LVTOV AsyovtTos, Ex ToD meoray ovo omswOnees aoonray. Osceres- 
Qberres pro dsmeresPavees de Paraph. Sed majoris est corruptele, quod 
in fine Platon. 2. legitur piev, cum sit sé scribendum ex Demosth. 
quanquam hoc mutationis genus e brevi scriptura, qua multum 
utuntur Greci, potius crtum credo: cujus exempla plura post 
adferemus. 

s corrumpitur in», et ine, et in e.—Scribendum igitur i] pro yy 
Aristid. initio Panath. ra peiv qv obtwat cis av sloroe Qiravbewariay tarsdet 
HYD MLEVOE 7H Tay Teoarwy WeLoTNTs. oixtrces PTO oixyoas bis, in Palinod. et in 
Higypt. yelmare pro xenexre. Contra prodit. xui reayieara, xeei syetraty 
wei yeenuccra, noi Yow, nal Evraw, noth Aibous. ovderi tay] PYO ovdey Hrray 
initio Sicul. 1. as ovdcy Hrroy og” pew ouTw taxes Otdxeecras. quod ita esse 
nemo, qui rem totam perspexerit, negabit. nam de componendis et 
separandis vocibus postea latius agemus. De: ina, et ins diximus. 

¢ in v, et contra, et in «.—Scribendum igitur xiorxy] pro xverw 
Aristid. Platon. 3. si wgarxvvedpey Someg of xucri amopinte xeunrovedy. 
aiboiuny pro xvdoseyy Sicul. 2. Contra Qvarov pro Piaev Aristid. Serm. 
3. noi Exigov pevgov THY woduTEAdy’ tort 0, oipeat, FOU Pirov txa@rugeoy. Prev 
pro Qiacoy in Rom. aQuxrov pro apixrov ter, Sicul, 1. Contra prodit. et 
in Hymn. De. in « diximus. 

ino, et contra.—Scribendum igitur Awa pro romeo Aristid. initio 
Panath. ixorivas sav buyarigov xual ovtos tv 7H Aowew. 10] pro oid lib. v. 
cap. 27.e Pind. Contra aemds] pro ames Aristid. contra crimin. wi, 

VoL. .y.. No. 1x, ne 
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é Areas yxreoke. sequitur enim, gy avreis Toks oParegaraross Heb pOKG nec 
ignotum est, quid de oraculo quodam referat Thucydides. 

x corrumpitur in r, et contra.—Scribendum igitur zaxws | pro. HEADS 
Aristid. duobus Toa Leuctr. 5. et Platon. 1. Contra aoy:zyods pro 
xoyiowods sAristid. 1. de Concord. ands] pro dxnéys Platon. 2. sis’ 
ovo engaly TOVTOy eiTicreabeet, meivTees ofeoins theye xeexws, od oUTHs cunbns o 
Dovyos. xerws pro woexas Hel. 7. xeroi pro xexoi Lys. xara egeracd. xv 
ov xadh PTO xendv ov xaxf lib, itt. cap. 29. e Nazanz. Mutationis causam 
ex vicinitate literarum pendere arbitror. quod cur dicam, metipunt 
rei typographicz periti. 

~ inp, et contra, — Scribendum i igitur woe hrsore| PO pec rsoree Aristid. 
in Panath. peckrsorras On TOY bP Arse. peeves sob) ToNunoayres Pad Tereodpeevole 
verviegeerely ae vee ypece yey initio Rhodiac. ws Dy bElY, ey cLrny THY 0 6d 
Th veunyeiy. quod etiam #yeeovies vocabulo mox illato confirmatur. 
Contra tuaixrey | pro éxmimroy Aristid. Serm. 1. ogous] pro agzous 
Hel. 5. et 8. worvunrey pro woavaarw Antisth. sdvoc. 

x inv, et contra, et in % —Scribendum igitur doxsi | pro dot Hel. 
3. ix pro gy Dinarch. nour Onueord. Ouork watoce creubegoy ey errnyns gore ey 
ta wvraM. auarres PLO avaxres lib. v. cap. 5.ex Orph. Contra é pro en 
Hel. J. et 5. De x in xy dicetur. Hue: pertinet: vocula xa, que 
quoniam compendio fere scribitur, in varia sepe degenerat vocabula, 
nec sub certum potest canonem cadere. Scribendum igitur: xel Pro 
y Aristid. ter, in Panath. Contra prodit. et in Avg. pro of in Rom. 
ov yee | 33 eimateidaiy ewer bats Toy aee ao Ouyelwavoy, ott Degragas Toy devregoy. 
pro iH in figypt. eared oTh en cepangeeveyy oF wei {otk peay TH) TOF ct Lead HLT 
cuvpbesay, eyravde ave Diger bas vO qusov Tov pevueorres. pro » Serm. 3. teste 
antiq. cod, pro tis Sicul. 2. pro wv Hel. initio 2. (Contra. ey ‘pro nook 
Andocid. igi ts wees Auxed.) pro 7 Hel. 2. pro d¢ Lys. baie. rod 
igerord. Jam +o pro xi Aristid. bis, Platon. 1. et 2. (ac heic quidem 
antiqui libri fide) et Hel. 10. ac red pro xi Hel. 9. sic si pro 
Aristid. sub fin. Platon. 2. 70 Dé éeceo TNs tort, any hfe wovcinny pearenyslgicen 
Tob. abe eek ibid. a6 quoque pro xa! Leuctr, 5. xai yee outer xol 
“UTOUS incl Tégot TOkS ivéeots curr earevesy xwrvoucly. pro, Gh Platon. 1. quo 
loco ter usurpatur, corrupte semel. De similibus pluribus i infra. 

A corrumpitur 212 ot. Scribendum igitur piawa pro péamw lib. iv. 
cap. 5. ex Athen. om Anrés pro o mavets lib. v. c. 19. ex Eurip. ac simi- 
liter d in « corrumpi, presertim apice aliquo 1 insignt, supra patuit. 

rin d, eb in x. Scribendum igitur xaréAvedgeny pro KaTEOUT LD 
Aristid. Serm. 4: xc outa By REE Fos rysAbov ToL pro ryedeovrees. lib. Ve 
cap. 19. ex Plat. Atque hete literarum similitudo, ut et alibi, muta- 
tioni est obnoxia. De ain x dixi. — 

aA in-y, et in e, et in %-—Scribendum igitur coven Acer | pro ruverveoy 
Aristid. Serm. 2. cuvérveoy yee On ual tay bmrurndetooy wives, emenero pro 
iyevere 9. ‘de Concord. err obpeott wel Tis carne toes oo wvrols weoregoy 
iyivero. ubi cum quis éyéAsro reperisset, ut suspicor, fecit éyéero. De? x 
in g, et in y dicemus. 

ue corrumpitur in. a, et contra, et in vy, et in x. — Scribendum igitur 
voulrevras | PLO voriruyras Aristid. in Rhodiac. quod ipsum quoque- 
vicinitati imputo, Contra #Arwe pro mea Aristid. Serm. 2, xai ina 
sane Spa Tis aAnbelns. De # in y, et in x diximus. 
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& in 9.—Scribendum igitur xorpevery | pro xdorvew. Aristi.: sub initium 
Platon. 2. seri ovde xolmvesy wvrotcs emer gem ey. Oneeov pro dyrou Andoc. meee 
THs 3eos Axed. Thy Mey eienyny carne boy Si vert va Onpecs xoLk Ovyveepesy, coy O8 
WoAgeLoy Onrov xararvow yiverbee. 

“w in oc, et contra.—Scribendum igitur rime] pro ridnce Aristid. 
Platon. 1. @ayi pro ici 2. de Pac. Qaci xayo. Contra Quci pro ape 
Aristid. Platon. 2. ovxovy eywryt,s Qnut, Divya ayouny tis ivartayv. ymdenrer | 
PTO jroenue Serm. 4. 

«int, et contra,—Scribendum igitur pdaa] pro rxaae Aristid. in 
Panath. xl carr wevros rhs woAes. fen pro Fi Platon. 2. Contra cy pro 
een Aristid. 2. de Concord. xai wn Qiroripntay ce yjckeey anoberntt TUSt 
quis hee ad curtam scribendi rationem, de qua modo, referre malit. sic 
enim “, quoque pro «vy ponendum, lib. vii. cap. 1. ex Anton. et 
contra pesy pro pen Lys. care beoneras. et Poll. 9. 

y corrumpitur in ¢.—Scribendum igitur yoy pro wécoy Aristid. im 
fin. in Rom. xel 44 mavoucbes, me4y ely jevdeot e Sorte bcarkoons Werte, nok 
Devdex tes Ootrrovrce wevonres. alludit enim ad Phocaensium historiam, de 
qua Herodotus et Horatius. Itaque cum »couy quidem scriptum 
legissent, écosy fecerunt. an . : 

y in e.—Scribendum igitur. weeny] pro! meedyy Aristid. Serm. 1. 
ort outs OerLany, evre meipany. yraPeis pro yeuQsis Platon. 1. rods cxuredé- 
bas, nol cuutoromons, 0k YeePeisy Kok vevgosrdPovs. nyapezves PTO ng aecevoe 
Hel. 2. Contrariam rationem infra trademus. 

vin v, et contra, et in %.— Scribendum: igitur cbGoroy] pro cupeBorce 
Aristid. initio Panath. om vousy pro omevdopeey initio Platon. 3. ovx 
ix,bess 0 orEPevousseves, BAD’ a Curse xoly@ curmevdouev. dvTWs PTO ov THG 
Platon. 1, et Antiph. serena. «. et Clem. Strom. 1. Contra rugdévvev] pro 
TUgarvay Aristid. in Rom. dv civ Tadevtarny ey ovret power ey baeyy TUCCLIVOYTE 
KUKWY oeoteor, wos Boorsrcors cenvarntos pesiLove. veovov | PTO wedvey iN Panath. 
ewbueeciobas PLO tvOveesiobas Sermon. 4. cepece prev yae gy evOveeciobas, xachesy, 
$9 T0ls EUxOADIs Elves eek THS puxis Auk TOV THparos. Neque heic est 
obscura literarum similitudo. © De » in x dicemus. 

% corrumpitur in c, et in C.——Scribendum igitur ZevCev pro cuvoicesy 
Aristid. 2..de Concord. Hines pay yee Ouiorynse Te Toy EAAKVWY, of*dG 
AY cvvolrsiy, xe) ToVs MEY THU Ty TOUG OF exsive tuoy ersesiobert. g enim et¢ 
eodem fere proferuntur a nonnullis. modo. nam de reliquis quidem 
mutationibus alibi agitur. Nec raro fit, ut in eadem voce plures 
mutande veniant litere. id quod.heic semel dictum, ubique locum 
habere volo. De in Z diximus. | 

ocorrumpitur in a, et in.¢, et i 4.—Scribendum igitur zegsixy pro 
wagtiey Aristid. in Panath. dere cixetZewy Gedy tevog sivece wageley mete TOY 
Acimwy aveadnav tx) Thy SAAdOw eroevvorTos. dex PYO weyn in Athen. frag. 
wovtes pro meveus lib. v. cap. 17. e Sibyll. . ‘ 

o in 3, et contra.—Scribendum igitur ¢ co] pro «td Aristid. 
initio Platon. 2. odclas pro bvoias- Just. mes Tous éeboddg. Contra 15) 
pro fos Aristi. Platon. 2. diay] pro ovciay Hel. 5. can’ nyot, xete 
surpimile rat meas thy ovciav, et Andoc. xara danig. avbndav pro avoxduy 
lib. iv. cap. 5. ex Athen. ShiMay 

o24—Scribendum igitur ‘ges pro és in Athen. fragm. in versu 
Sapphonis. ac ponitur deos pro tews. dicit enim, gos esata, quod Athe- 
neus exponens, 4 rod Civ émiduseia. 4 
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o 2 w.—Scribendum igitur rer eceryovicty | pro TET par ovicey Aristid, in 
Asclep. rereuyonay yee ToLevOEe ovdeIs Ta EAAKVAY YxovTeY, OvdE OinyHoeTe. 
(sicut alibi sesyoviay dixit) orme pro dereg de Paraph. wagaryiv pro 
negaryey lib. i. cap. 27.e Dionys. Halicar. et Plat. Cur hec, et con- 
traria mutatio, crebra sit, initio docuimus. 

x corrumpitur in d, et in y.—Scribendum igitur ¢iasiv] pro eidsiv 
Aristid, in Panath. ovdevss Frroy TOUTHY ceELoY ideiy xoek Oovpectoces. quem- 
admodum dicit post, sPdpesrrcw noes cimsivy noel Oavectousr. de x in y dixi. 

‘x im x.—Scribendum igitur dares pro dxas in Athen. fragm, nec 

heic. est in literis' magna dissimilitudo. nam gz ad latus inversa, 
fit x. ; 
x im ¢.—Scribendum igitur ire] pro ¢: Aristid. Platon. 1. és 
wyumuerriny. ob xadev Oo Ooxel cives, 2) QuOque pro ein Genethl. zQy ge 
Raelday vevopesrweerny Tipeny awororyas cor wareadey. (et Polyb. 3.) wedges pro 
vases Platon. 2. ovrw pro ovrw Clem. Strom. 7. cspece aress PTv ainarog 
lib, i. cap. 17. ex Eurip. Huc pertinent wae et wegi, que inter se com- 
mutantur sepissime, quoniam raro suis literis pinguntur. xeis quoque 
pro wage scribendum Aristid. duobus locis: quorum alter, Leuctr. 2, 
etiam similis loci, initio Leuctr. 5. collatione confirmari potest, 
alterum scriptus codex in fine Panegyr. sic habet. 

e corrumpluur tn A, et contra—Scribendum igitur wgly pro zany 
Aristi. initio... Contra prodit. pends Doras tnv tov Pavaros cives wir nor 
SeauToy AwBsiv, TAny Thy ToD omroudetes meee T0is AACS BeBaroracbet. (et 
Lys. bate ray agirroPay. et Synes. or. 4.) yeigetv pro xeaciy de Paraph. 
Contra etrous] pro wégous Artstid, in Hercu. ovres cos, @ Dire yodxrtssy 

ema Hwy Aeyos, avT Aro cesgous nopeivos. (et Hel. 3.) &yany pro aeany 
extrem. Platon. 2. quo etiam Metathesis accessit, de qua postea. waiy 
pro zeiv Lys. xar’ avooxta. 7 : 

eg iny, et contra.—Scribendum igitur éarneelaes] pro éanveias Aristid. in 
Rhod. srcevdy d8 ovdd reéPos pesuivnner cbdos cas earqustacs. éga/ dee pro éside in 
Geneth. yaigwy pro yawov Serm. 1. doze new varie yolvov. xnarePicero | 
pro xacePewero Hel. 1. Contrarium tradidimus. — 

¢ corrumpitur in «.—Scribendum igitur deicBxy pro decd Bay lib. i 
cap. 1. ex Isac. Quid heic originem errato dederit, est perspicuum. 

winx, et in f-—Scribendum igitur irrgoayre | pro eet noeyTo Aristid. 
im Rhodiac. exe) nol wdra ra vélyny vel sous BAAS KocHOvS TOUS METe 
rovTay, Desvnpece eevO ees torres txraycauvro. tanvecey pro targveyxey Platon. 2. 
Hence] pro yenxe Leuctr. 5. ivas pty, rod poh naniis wabsiv, obs Henxe. coxac 
70s pro avaxres Sup. De co in » diximus. 

¢ im y, et in +.—Scribendum igitur wavrws] pro wavrev Aristid. 

Sicul. 1. si re po dioree Taub ovras Nhl, Wavy euros tor clr0s. wearos | 
pro zeae Serm. 2. Contrarium quoque reperitur, quanquam fere in 
postremis literis: qu mutatio, quod dicemus, tanti momenti non 
est. De cin + agemus. 

¢ in Y.—Scribendum igitur xaraavcsy pro xerarshbev Aristid. 
Serm. 4, ov pixea meoobty eny orncas xootorsinery Toy Aoryoy. modo enim 
ixerat,. xai radr syrdxti timoy, xarardvocs roy regi rovtdy Adyoy. Jam cvy] 
pro # scribendum Aristid. sub initium Panath. rovs & evgucts! weroroy- 
wyclovs goed ocov teP xptirroves nuvvero. EL curepynoavtes] PIO wieyyourtts 
Hel. 9, Contra si sidegcévn 73 wagiv] pro currifsecéva Aristi. in fin, Platon, 
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1. tionyousetvn, metrBevovon, cel 70 wugiy coveibeeivn. ,ac 'similiter in eadem 
dixit, ois ev riders rd He OVe ‘ 

= corrumpitur in 3, et contra.—Scribendum igitur rears pro dedces 
lib. v. cap. 29. ex Eurip. Contra dears pro reweus ibid. ex eod. 

tin 3, et contra, et in w.—Scribendum igitur perv pro peeday Aristid. 
extrema Platon. Z. éxi QiroroDie yi pot nal aioyeor, nal msbay wormee ay 
AAG Tw TOLOUTH. nerd gobs pro rect Oct gots lib. iv. cap. TOL ex Apollod. 
Contra aides pro adris Din. xara dyuord. et Polyb. 4, avéay pro avray 
in Athen. fragm. Mutationis hujus originem supra paucis indica\i: 
gue quidem etiam in priore locum potest habere. Dev in «& dixi. 

t im ¢, et contra.—Scribendum igitur 7¢] pro o# Aristid. -initio 
Serm. 1. gi ai og aves rode’ tewovdew, eveeystay pro svegyeciwy de Paraph. 
Contra noirnce | pro yoirnra Aristid. Serm, 1. evévs sixov e Ved Ws Obae~ 
TEAicay weriTes THY neezgeey goitnre o4. cosy pro tacuy Dinarch. xara Onpcocd. 
Heic etiam forte vicinitas, velut in « et a, mendo causam dedit. 

v corrumpitur ina, et contra, et in a, ete, ets, et y—Scribendum 
igitur évzey pro éycey Aristid. Serm. 4. ors pecrrosey Oyoes varee éeod 
Oneor lee. Uodneecy pro aobyusy Serm. 2. oy pro 4 de Societ. 2. ws ca tH5 
arrixns Bornnuacta sis thy Bowriay 4 ake. tervedres pro irrnxores lib. v. 
cap. 3. ex Aristoph. Contra zine] pro wé@uxe Aristid. Platon. 1. 
ti weev rePunsy, wore iBeirras nat xoranoes mosiv. (et Herod. sxegi soair.) 
et mox pro wiuvev. Jam suiy et yuiv, tmerege et xuereee millies 
inter se commutantur. Dev in « et in « diximus: nec non de 
vine, etin». 

vy in w.—Scribendum igitur cuvéels] pro cwéeis Aristid. initio Palinod. 
0g tAceboy Aoyous tives cwbeis ded ToD zrebovs. Pertinent huc brig et ve, 
sepe locum non suum, sepe suum non occupantia. 

Q corrumpitur in y-—Scribendum igitur adcPov pro Adyov Arist. 
extremo Serm: 3. noeuOn Tov Aayou Tod aTves. . 

@ in v, et in *.—Scribendum igitur 2¢dcav] pro dvicwy sAristid, 
Platon. 2. 73 pty ravta rois mporigos ayyerors mebety Oss TO oN HLEe. THs 
meakevices dvioay. scribendum quoque Qavevs] pro wéveus Hel. 1. xen oe 
Meds eTEge TeavuecTe Koei movous ious givens meegirKEVaLrLLcVoUS. 

% corrumpitur in x, et contra, et in y.—Scribendum igitur yaigeys 
pro xeasiv Aristid. de Paraph. xeasiy zersvov rods meormyarytas. imran coenocty- 
t%s |] pro em imougnoayres in fin. Platon. 2. dan’ em imoven Tay TES ta boo THY 
xeiow. veel pro xiae lib. vi. cap. 13. ex Eurip. Contra xvrgis pro aectets 
lib. eod. cap. 19. ex eod. et cap. 23, sorties pro tyorres ex eod. et 
Polyb. 17. De xy in y dixi. 3 3 

x in a, et contra. —Scribendum igitur cxarrobyev] pro cxnrrevdey 
Aristid. extrerna Plat. 2. “AN ois TOUTO mr eorgKes Tay CHNTTOVADYs note 
eiriyes oy yragilwct Te Asyopevee. eRe tees pro rab pias Din. xara dnpeocd. 
Contra xaryros pro xaemynyos Alcidam. xara Tochaeuend. preven tyag xoed 
ore dpc eeder xomnyors oe) dryogeioss avdearrats. 3 WAR nent 

x% in », et contra.—Scribendum igitur sixe] pro sivas Aristid,. in 
Panath. & xa dvipecers yrmeioces Qirorseleey cives. Contra xivnrley PLO xiynoley 
Aristid. bis, Platon. 2. | 

 corrumpitur in %.—Scribendum igitur émipfivvess pro tmippabeets 
Aristi. in Put. Ascul. 4? émipenkeess avral Jdue eregor, cavrevermsy tis Ta are. 





bwortinles pro dmodtiges lib, 5. cap, 27. e Plut. 
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“w corrumpitur in «.—Scribendum igitur 7] pro ve Aristid. in 
Panegyr. xoj/ pro waet Platon. 1. xas 0 ror’ qy waged rv sPburuay, 
TOUT ides TH Aoyioli@. AwBapevros PIO AwBopevos lib. Wo Cap. 9s "ex 
Eurip. : “a 

‘wina, et contra.—Scribendum igitur rraQidov] pro credidqy Aristid. 
Sermon. 2. Contra resovytvny] pro rotovuivoy Aristid. Platon. 1. Garacw 
Tov peAAovTos dieire dpvidov wosoupervov, nol Tay aArwY onpetlov. inenpeeyns PTO 
Oinenpezvaas in Panat. 

‘wine, et contra.—Scribendum igitur wagaxorovday] pro wagaxodou- 
ésiv Aristid. de Paraph. dard xalrws magunorovbely atta, donee De xa} 
amoroyoupeves Dig wired opengos. mesgaderov| PrO mecgersmety in Panath. 
éyyoesly | pro tyyuesiv Leuctr. 5. Contra evdoxseety] pro evdoxineay cAristid, 
initio Platon. 2. aard «al nav aico tovTe meiCovas evdonsne Y LUT Teorey. 

win ov, et contra. —Scribendum igitur rayorwy | “pro Aeryourty Aristid. 

initio. Contra prodit. av d¢ Pugdrn Fis, Easy UILG DONT, net) Aeyourwy. 
duelas Pro syolovs 1. de Concord. Contra dyxrev] pro dyaw Aristid. in 
Rom. 0: dgx@ whovria piv aArov, wivars Ob Arroy yagiComevor. Atque 
hee hactenus. 
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53 NO. Fi. 


To THE Eniror oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, Ix a late Number I presumed very respectfully to 
show, that Heyne and Professor Porson were mistaken in their con- 
struction of Il. 7.282. On this attempt one of your learned corre- 
spondents thus animadverts: ‘* Your correspondent,” says he, ‘‘ appears 
tous to be a man of more learning than judgment. His remarks are 
such as find fault merely fo contradict, and censure only to differ 
from men of eminent talents and aequirements. His lucubrations 
display such a propensity to oppose standard authority, that we are 
almost induced to apply to him the character drawn by an eloquent 
historian, Nulla ingenia tam prona ad invidiam sunt, quam eornm qui 
genus ac fortunam‘suam animis non equant: quia virtutem et bonum 
alienum oderunt.” A little after, speaking of Porson’s note, he adds, 
** This exquisite note of the Professor, we should have thought, might 
have served as a scourge to grovelling critics, and have swept them 

_from the view as the Dunciad cleared the garrets of Grub-street.” 

{ have received the same rude treatment from a man who calls’ 
himselfa Professor of Greek in Edinburgh. There quote a part of his 
language: “‘ ‘The great names of Stephen, Brunck, and Heyne deserve 
somewhat more respect, and are intitled to more authority, than the 
Illustrator of Homer seems disposed to allow them. But when he next> 
attempts to set up his own opinion against theirs, he must rest more 
upon fact than vague notions, if he expect to obtain any credit. Of 
late, indeed, particularly since Person’s death, a swarm of critics have 
arisen, destitute of his sagacity, memory, and judgment, who whenever 
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they find a passage somewhat obscure, fasten on it with avidity, and 
new model it according to their’ own crude notions. In. the present 
state of criticism, conjecture is too often substituted for certainty, and 
rash opinions for cautious suggestions; te the discredit of the art itself, 
and the manifest injury of these ancient monuments of wisdom and 
genius, too sacred and valuable to be patched up by every pretender 
to literature.” 

I wish my readers to notice this abuse, and call it to mind when I 
come to the close of my argument; they will then, I trust, see. reason 
to conclude, that it recoils on its authors: and this conclusion is the 
only revenge which is worthy of me to seek. 1 shall again beg to 
quote the lines in question : 


’Arpsion, ov 08 wave Tey BeVO5, avTao eyarye 
Aicoon "Ayiarrni wedemev Koray. H,:t. 282. 


.. Now my position is, that the sense in which Porson, Heyne, Brunck, 
and I may add Wolf, understand this passage, is not the true one; that 
on the other hand, the true, is the previously received, sense. My 
reasons for the assertion, that Porson is mistaken, are the following: 

. The Greek and Latin writers seldom use the possessive pronouns, 
their place being supplied by the context.. On the other hand, they 
necessarily use those pronouns, when any opposition | is intended, 
Nestor here addressing Atrides does not say wzvoc, but reov wevos, THY 
anger ; and theretore “he intends to contrast the anger of Agamemnon 
with 5 orgy "AysAaqi in the ensuing clause. But according to Porson’s 
interpretation, both words des scribe the same idea, namely, the wrath 
of Atrides. 

2. It was obvious from the circumstances of the case, that the object 
of Agamemmnon’s anger was Achilles. If, therefore, the Professor be 
right, the term AXIANT in the last clause was unnecessary, and it would 
fe been-suthicient for Nestor to say Aiscouos yoAor webener, Achilles 
being obviously understood to be the person whom that anger 
regarded. 

3. Porson’s construction supposes. that’ wévos and ooA0v mean the 
same or pearly the same thing, as being descriptive only of the resent- 
ment of Agamemnon. But the: stippesition is erroneous, and is unworthy 
of the acuteness and learning of that great critic. ‘The former of these 
terms is ofien taken in a good sense, as denoting courage or strength 
of mind ; and here it designates that species of deliberate and more 
dignified resentment, which was consistent with the commander-in- 
chief: ou the other hand .¢A05 means that rage or fury, which was cha- 
racteristic of Athilles.. Homer has preserved the two characters 
throughout very distinct. Agamemnon, though not just and wise, is 
ever sedate and decorous: while we see the son of Peleus transported 
with ungoverned rage and disgraced with foul language. Our poet 
therefore usually applies xoA05, as peculiarly suited to Achilles; nor is 
the word at all used in regard to Atrides, except when used by an 
enemy, and used in order to aggravate or distort his passion. See IL. i. 
81,381. Il. iv. 178. Can: we then suppose that Nestor, when now 
addressing Agamemnon, should use the word to his face? Could he be 
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so impolite or imprudent.as to endeavor to allay the feelings of the 
king by a term, which was rother calculated to irritate them? 

4. According to Professor Dunbar, avrdée means transition and seldom 
opposition, and he renders it in addition ; while my Cambridge Adver- 
sary has discovered that it means then, or in the next place. Let us then 
insert this acceptation in the disputed passage. ‘ Do thou restrain thy 
anger, THEN or in the next place | supplicate thee to dismiss thy 
rage towards Achilles.” So Nestor first commands Agamemnon to 
restrain his anger; and when that is done, he supplicates him to do 
it. This meaning may be very worthy of such writers as my adversa- 
ries; but 1 am sure it is unworthy of Porson and of every other man of 
sense. } 

Now I propose to show that aurao has no such meaning as then or 
in addition ; that in every instance where it occurs, and it occurs 
frequently, it implies oppusition—opposition between two ideas express- 
ed, or between one idea expressed and another not expressed, but 
predominant in the mind of the writer. The merits of this dispute 
turn considerably on the use of this word; and if my assertion be 
true, the hypothesis of Mr. Dunbar, and of your Correspondent, falls 
to the ground. On this subject they both assume lofty and magisterial 
airs, and betray the usual effect of mistaken confidence. 


? \ / / > 28 ped 
Axasoli——veweroniey 7 evi dupa, 
Avrag 6 paxea Body Ayapeuvove velnes woo. Il. 1. 222. 


Tn this instance the opposition marked by avrae is clearly expressed 
in words. The Greeks were indignant at Agamemnon; but they had 
the good sense and decency to confine their indignation to their own 
bosom: but Thersites reproached him aloud, and in words. In line 
405. of the same book, Agantemnon invites the chiefs to his feast :. 


! N , \ %r> ~ 7 JM 
NETTOed LEVY, MPWTIOTA, xab [domevna avaxte, 
» 
"ATTAP exer’ Aiavre Bbuy xa Tudéos vidv. 


Now, if either of my. adversaries were asked what is the meaning of 
avrae in this place, they would confidently answer, it implies transition, 
not opposition—and should be rendered by and or in addition, after that. 
On the other hand, I maintain that, as in the former it means opposition, 
it has the same meaning in_ this,.. with this difference, that one 
of the ideas opposed or contrasted is not expressed, but nevertheless 
predominant in the mind of the poet, and which he, knew would suggest 
itself to every reader properly acquainted with the subject.. Ajax and 
Diomedes, on account of their superior prowess, were intitled to precede 
Idomeneus at the feast. The reader, therefore, might expect them to 
be invited before Aim. Of this expectation the poet was aware; he 
therefore precludes it, by saying that Agamemnon invited ‘the two 
Ajaxes and Tydides not before Idomeneus, BuT after him. This chief 
however excelled them in regal dignity, and Homer has annexed 
dvaxra to suggest the grounds of Agamemnon’s preference. The ideas 
‘contrasted or opposed by avrap are, as I have said, often expressed, 
but most commonly one of them is implied ; and it must be sought in 
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the context, in the views and feclings of the poet, in order to be brought 
to light. ‘This is the true key to'unfold the meaning of adrdg on every 
occasion. In the course of the Hiad and Odyssey, it occurs, I should 
suppose, many hundred times; and it bears invariably the same deter- 
minate sense. 7 Py) On 

I will however not dismiss this part of the subject, without corrobo- 

rating my assertion by a few more examples. When Paris advanced 
in front of the Trojans, and approached the Grecian chiefs, the poet 
says of him’AYTAP 6 dovge dow xexoguimeva yaruw Tlarrwy “Agyelwy 
meonaritero mavras agiorous. Tl. ui. 18. Here the reader might expect 
that this effeminate warrior, on seeing the Grecian heroes advancing 
against him, should have shrunk back, appalled with terror and guilt. 
This expectation the poet meets, and says ‘“ BuT he, brandishing his: 
spears, challenged all the chiefs.” As though he had said—‘“ No, Paris 
did not start back at the sight of them, BuT challenged them all, and 
started back with alarm only when he saw Menelaus.” 

Preetus sent Bellerophon to the king of Lycia with letters requesting 
that the bearer should be destroyed. 'Og¢ aroAairo. But the poet adds, 
"ATTAP 0 Bi Avninyde bey un’ autwour mount. Il. vi. 171. ‘The ideas of 
the poet drawn out in full are the following, “‘ Bellerophon did go to 
Lycia, but was not destroyed, being aided by the gods who accompanied 
him.” | 

Tallow, indeed, that adrdo has sometimes the sense of 32; but never 
unless this last expresses opposition. It also occasionally supplies the’ 
use of dAAd, when it serves to contrast the clause succeeding it with a 
negative idea implied in the preceding. Thus Telemachus says, Od. xv. 
159. that, if on his return he should find his father, he would tell him, 
ws Tack velo TuyuY GiAoTyToS amacys, "Eoyouas ’AYTAP dyw newyra, 
that is, egyvouar ov pavoy Toywy QiAdryTos, AAA yw xElUNrALe, — 
*< I come having recewved not only every kind attention from Nestor, 
while in his house, BUT I also bring rich presents.” This last is the 
sense, which avrde bears in Od. vii. 121.’ Oyyvy em Cyyyn yaearner— 
auras eri oraguay cragpuay—* Not only pears grow old upon pears,: 
BUT also grapes upon grapes.” Heyne, who says that avréo has in the 
disputed verse merely the force of a copulative, refers to these two last 
instances as meaning vero, e¢ preterea. But in these references he is 
plainly mistaken ; and, equally mistaken is he as to the signification of 
avUzaéo in the controverted line. 

My Cambridge adversary has quoted Il. i. 457, &c. where the word 
occurs four times, to show that it means then, after that. I shall 
examine only the first: avrdg gel g’ evEavro—ipuoay, &e.—* They 
turned the victims upward, BUT after they had prayed:” in other 
words, “ They turned the victims upward, not before, but after they 
had prayed.” How then could our critic infer, that it here means 
then? If the negative idea to which avrae refers be overlooked, it 
becomes then a useless word, and might well be omitted in a version 
otherwise not unfaithful. Thus, ‘‘ When they prayed they turned the 
victims upward.” Or if a translator wished to be emphatic, he might 
say, ‘ When they prayed, then they turned the victims upward.” 
But here is a double departure from the original; first, the antithesis. 
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or opposition suggested by av'rde is overlooked ; and secondly, another 
word is introduced to mark more emphatically the succession, in 
regard to time, of the second to the first action. 

Now observe, reader, my sagacious opponent, perceiving that then 
might be admitted in an English version, has conciuded-that it is 
the meaning of durae, the sense of witicli he overlooks ; and 
gives it the sense of another word not in the original; and - thus 
he gives a double proof of his own want of judgment, at the 
moment he arraigns mine. Jf farther evidence be wanting of this two- 
fold confusion, it is supplied by the consideration, that Homer very 
Frequently uses ereira in the same sense, and for the same purpose, for 
which an Englishman would. use then, or after that. 1 will give one 
example, and dismiss this Ler of the subject : 


Abra é emel Tae a ade Geol ox Tenpoayro 
"Avbpas * "ENEIT ape EAAOY apeivovos elves exotic. Il. vi. 350. 

In this and similar places my opponent must yield his then, or after 
that, to the appropriate original gveira,; aud look out for some other. 
sense for QUT a0. And here | cannot but observe, that commentators 
and critics afford an unquestionable proof, that they do not comprehend 
the exact import of a term, when in different places they assign it such 
different senses: on the oer hand, we give a sure evidence of the trae 

signification of a word, when inevery counexion we affix to it one sense, 
or a sense obviously analogous. 

Finally, in other passages of Homer we meet with the phrase aurdg 

zywye, and it always marks the opposition, for which lam contending 

in the disputed verse. Myrnp piv or eue gyos rou eupevos “ATTAP 
"EVOIE ovx oda, Od. i. 215.—* My mother says that I am his son, 
BuT I do not know this.” Mentor having given Orestes his advice, 
adds, that he had to depend on his own efforts in expelling the suitors ; 
and that he could give him no personal assistance, as then going to 
depart—xal 21, pirocy daximas groo "ATTAP VET ON tah vya—: 
xeareasvcouas, Od. i. 301. , 

5. The amended construction of Professor Porson cannot be just; 
because the emphasis and. opposition between 7d) and éywye is thus 
destroyed. But, says Mr. Dunbar, gywye docs mark a particular 
emphasis. Nestor calls upon Agamemnon of himself to repress his 
anger, “‘ and 2 addition to this I intreat you,” &c. Here the writer | 
betrays a want of acquamtance with the first and most obvious prin- 
ciples of the Greek Janguage, as he ascribes to ou the meaning of: 
avré¢. if Homer intended to convey such meaning as the above, he 
would have writen to this effect—Auric 83 made redy peevOly eyurye 
Alooopat o¢ wavs eves. The confusion with which Mr. Dunbar 
stands chargeable is really puerile; and little accords with his ebarac- 
ter asa professor of Greek. Laying aside this confusion, the sense, being 
no more than the following, i is ‘unworthy of Homer—‘“‘ Do thou, w ho 
art a king, restrain thy anger, and I, who am Nestor, request thee to 
do it.” . 

6. In my first criticism on this verse, No. vi. p. 376. I said, 
Tallow that pcdéuey yvodoy may be rendered, to dismiss thy anger ; 
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but when a noun in the dative or accusative is connected with this 
verb to denote the onject or end of the motion, implied in it, wedemer 
does not mean to dismiss, but to send, to threw, to transfer: and the 
sense of the phrase “Ayiaayi weleuer ycaov would de, to hurl thy anger 
at Achilles, a signification the very reverse of that which these critics 
put upon the words.” 1 know not whether my meaning here may fairly 
be mistaken ; certainly Mr. Dunbar has mistaken it, or at least he has 
affected todo so. “The advocate of the old translation,” says he, ‘ does 
not appear to be much conversant with the language of Homer, other- 
wise he would not haye asseried that weeuev with a noun in the dative 
or accusative does not mean to dismiss, but to send, to throw, to 
transfer.” Here my language is garbled. [ said, a noun in the dative 
or accusative, to denote the end of the motion impled in the verb. But 
this clause, which was necessary to explain my meaning, is entirely 
suppressed, and having suppressed it, he triumphs in my ignorance of 
the language of Homer; and he quotes a verse to prove what I 
expressly have allowed, namely, that wedzuev means to dismiss. My 
assertion, however, is perfectly correct, and the charge of want of 
acquaintance with Homer, or of wilful misrepresentation, must 
rebound on my adversary... When jwediqus has. an accusative noun, 
and another noun in the dative, or in the accusative, with a preposition, 
to denote the object, in which the motion of the verb terminates, it 
always has the senses above given. The first sense given to this verb 
by Sturzius, in his Lexicon of Xenophon, is jaculari, to dart, to hurl ; 
but I shall draw my examples from Homer himself. | 

When Hector slew Patroclus, the Grecian chiefs exhorted one another 
to recover his body; and said, that it were, better the earth should, 
swallow them, than give up his body to the Trojans—q rotiroy Trdecos 
pedncowsy. Il. xvii. 418. Here the meaning of the verb is certainly 
tu yreld, or give up; and if for rodrov Homer had occasion to write joy 
or veAroy, his meaning then would have been ¢o hurl at tie Trojans. 
A similar construction occurs in Il. xiv. 364. wedigwev “Exrogs vinyy, 
to give up the victory to Hector. ‘The dative case expressing the object 
of the motion is sometimes implied. Thus Od. xviii. 401. otts tocoy 
xeAadov. pebenxey, i.e. huiv, OF cig Huxs, he wonld not huve hurled the 
Jirebrand of such contention among us. Damm _ has with ereat exact- 
ness expressed this passage, non tantum tumultuim, excitasset nobis, 
ubi xzAados velut sagitta aliqua pingitur per hoc verbum. . In Od. v. 
460. we meet with the accusative after cis expressing the object of 
the motion denoted by this, verb, xpyteuvov sis woramov pebyxev. 
And thus it appears that wedijut, with a noun in the accusative, in 
connexion with another in the dative or accusative after a preposition, 
uniformly means fo give up, yield, hurl, throw, transfer: nor is there a 
single exception to this, either in Homer, or, I believe, in any Greek 
writer whatever. ‘The question then comes to an easy termination; 
Professor Porson and his advocates give to the clause xsdemev Ary AnGi 
“Korov, a signification, which not only is not warranted by any similar 
passage in Homer, but is diametrically opposite to the sense which simalarl 
constructed passages bear in that admired author. 
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It remains now to show briefly, that the old acceptation of ‘the verse 
is the true one. And I observe that the dative case after Aiccojras is 
not an insurmountable objection. For it is authorised by analogy. 
This is the case which verbs of prayzng and supplicating usually govern ; 
and the phrase Aiccouas: “AyiArja differs from Airoouwat “AyiArGi as, 
“<1 supplicate Achilles,” does from ‘1 present my supplication to 
Achilles.” The address of Nestor is artful aud delicate. He takes 
the most effectual means to appease the anger of Achilles by telling 
Agamemnon in bis hearing, that'he would supplicate him to dismiss 
his resentment, and at the same time soothes his offended pride, by 
impressing on Atrides a sense of his high importance to the success and 
the security of the Greeks.. Achilles was the hero, who was to preserve 
the ships from destruction: and I cannot help thinking that 
Nestor gave to A‘ccowas the government of. edyoucs or aeaouas, in 
order to insinuate that the same humble supplication should be offered 
to appease the wrath of Achilles, as the wrath of an offended deity. 

But let us examine the sense of the passage a little more closely : 
** Do thou restrain thy resentment; but I will supplicate Achilles to 
dismiss his rage.” In the presence of Nestor, Agamemnon had said to 
Achilles, ode 0° tywye Altoopatly vex’ eusi0 pave. v. 173. And to 
this assertion he alludes, when he says, avtag @ywye ricoomas “Ayir~ 
Aji pebepev yoaov, but I will supplicate Achilles to dismiss his rage: 
that is, ‘Do thou, Atrides, suppress thy own anger: and as thou hast 
declared that thou wilt not petition Achilles to stay here, I will take 
this upon myself, and supplicate him to dismiss his rage. His conti- 
nuance here is indispensable for our success, and even for the protec- 
tion of our ships.” In this view the construction of the passage is 
natural, and its meaning forcible: redy j2vos are opposed to ’AyIAAFI 
oAov ; and while the former comports with the sedate and more digni- 
fied behavior of Agamemnon, the latter is in unison with the fury of 
Achilles. Moreover avtap has its appropriate signification, while od 
and éywye have their usual emphasis as opposed to each other. The 
reference to line 173. is, I think, very obvious; and I am _ persuaded 
that if Mr. Porson had been alive, he would have readily acknowledged 
it. Candor was one of bis great virtues. I wish I could say that my 
adversaries were equally candid. Neither of them has taken any notice 
of this reference, though I have laid upon it no inconsiderable stress. 
They doubtless felt its force ; and they declined to notice an argument 
which they were unable, satisfactorily, to answer. 

Nor is this all. The poet appears to me to have a farther allusion 
to this Jine, in a verse which he presently puts in the mouth of Thersites, 
The verse is strikingly similar, and I shall therefore quote it. 
"AAR par’ ox “AYIAANI YOADS Soeoly, AAAM webymoy. I]. 11. 241. 

The meaning of this is, “AxsAAqi ovx or) ydAos, GAA pedyne OA0Y. 

* Achilles no longer retains, but has dismissed his rage.” By this 
Thersites glances at the intercession of Nestor ;. and insinuates that 


his supplication had been too effectual in disarming Pelides of his 
wrath. 
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We sincerely sympathise with the learned and affectionate author of 
the following Inscription. From early friendship and similarity of 
studies, we had entertained a sanguine hope that Mr. Littlehales 
would have been raised to a situation adequate to his merit and 
to his talents, in which he could have promoted the best interests of 
Religion. ‘That hope was partly, and was likely soon to be fully, 
realised. But the Great Disposer of events judged him worthy of 
celestial happiness at an early age: Oy yao GiAi ra Oclov, arobvycnet 
7205. 

It is remarkable that another friend, deeply lamented by him and by 
us, who approached as near perfection as the state of human nature 
could permit, Mr. Benwell, died in the same manner, and from the 
same cause,—a pious and unremitted attention to his poor neighbours, 
who were laboring under an infectious disorder, Of each it may be 
truly said: nullius unguam periculs terroribus ab officio, aut ab huma- 
astate discessit. baie 

H. S. M. 
Jacent reliquiz 
STORER CaRoLI LITTLEHALES, A, M. 
Hujusce* Parochie in Sacris 
Ministri_veré Christiani. 

Quo, et Ingenio mansuetissimo 

Et felici morum comitate, 
Nemo unquam fuit 
Aut per vitam, suis carior, 
‘ity Aut post mortem, magis desideratus. 





Natus est Mali xvir. A.S. MDCCLXXV. 
Obiit Maii x11. A.S. MDCCCXI. | 





Vale, 
Frater dilectissime, 
Et nostrim usque sis memor. 
At nobis olim largiatur | 
| Deus - 

Ut tecum inter celestes choros, 
Christo auctore et duce, 
Digni simus 
Qui tuo dulcissimo alloquio 
In eternum fruamur, 


VOPR. LL. 
* Kill, in Com. Kildare, in Hibernia. 
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A SOLUTION of the ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM 
found in the Pocket-Book of the late Mr. PRoressor 
PORSON.—See Classical Journal, No. IV. p. 736. 





vy + su 444 = 2a7 
vz -- yu = 180 = 2b to determine the 


Oo. 





Given 3. a ys = 156— 2c wpe of v, ¥, 2, 
Alrysu.==, B1Sh = d Jo 8 
from land 4 Si24— 2 — 2a — zy 
ay 
Hence na ? | 
comp. O | sf Pde TRACES, Tee 
And extrit , ry a= + are 


Transposing 6 8 |v’ y antec 2 
Dry Sat+Va ce 
iO u=a+Va —d 


In the same (7 ] LB er D cto Mawt Sn, th in, 
way from 


4 and 2 dielw=bEV ea" § 
And from 4 §/38|ru=e+Vc*—d . 
and 3 i4lys ze4+Voe—d si 
O44. EV bd 


x an u 


Hence, 5 ; 


From Sand 12 15/y = 





15&13 16{u= (Roh il" Red 
; en ayia Pe v 
aos 
Hence Ligier, Peete 2) i a —d) 
bu b* a 


= 36 or 2, using the numbers in the question. 
Q and 17 18/y=12 o0r6 
11 and 17 19} z=4 or 18 
13 and 17 20|u=3 or 24 
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Hence the question, when the proposed numbers are employed, admits 
of two positive answers, according as the upper or lower signs are used. 

Other expressions for the values of x, besides that in the 17th equa- 
tion, might have been found by 4 similar process from other of the 
above equations, thus from the 10th, 11th, and 13th, 


SGAV ba) eee) & <a) x(Cr Mc La) 


Bence ae 


and from the 9th, 11th, ‘and 14th, 
@+Va—d) XO+V b*—4) 
eb ca—ad 


and from these expressions for the values of 4; the following general 
ones for the other quantities are easily deduced : 


(tv a—aXxX(b+v bt—d) _ 





47, 





I= 








of sted aha MORLEY ibs eo 
: b+/ Pad 
(b+ V 6*—d)X (cM ch d) 
VATE. Cans, Gia 
atv a*—d i 
GAMES ONCE bid) _ 
ail cHY Ole ep 


JOEY Re =a) KX (e+V cd) a) 
atVa’—d 

canada a> —d) X(c$V ca) 

b+v bi —d 





(ech woedhn dXCb HM bh ad on 
atVa—d r 
(a~Vva® Wee LC Voce oD) 
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(a+Va*—d) X(b+v 0 —d) 
C+ cd , 
From these different expressions for the values of the four quantities, 


2, y, 2, and.u, several others may be easily obtained almost equally 
simple: thus, if the terms of the fraction first used for x be muitiplied 


by c+ Vv c* —d, we shall have 
aX(d+Va*—d) 
Be ee ee ee NO 
(c+V c—d)X(b6+v b*—d) 


of the rest. From the above general solution it appears, that d must 
be less than the square of a, 0, or c, that is, less than the square of half 
the given sum of each. pair of products, as stated in the question. 


fe 


v 


and so 








EPHEMERIDIS CLASSICH EDITORE S. 





Com nihil habeam, quo te magis nunc temporis oblectem, 
versiculos quosdam tibi mitto, nescio cujus poete, qui nuper in 
manus meas inciderunt, et qui, ut mihi videtur, in suo genere sunt 
elegantissimi. 
Norwich, Jun. 22, 1812. 
| AD VESPERAM. 


Vesrera casta, vem, fusco circum undique amictu, 
Seriis wstivum, vespera, conde diem. cs 

Diva, veni, et tecum libeat per devia sylvz 
Cunctantem occulto tramite ferre pedem. 

Et modd, que lento humectant sinuamine ripam 
Sub valle egelidi querere fontis aquas ; 

Et modo, culta inter, solis adrepere dumis, 
Meesta iterat dulcem qua Philomela sonum. 

Sin presaga imbris venias, atque obsita nimbis, 
Dum primo venti murmure sylva tremit, 

Sit mihi * stramineis tutd succedere tectis, 
Exiguo tenuis qua crepat igne focus ; 

Unde queam colles extremo sole rubentes, 
Et raras dubia luce videre casas ; 

Unde queam ex alto muscose. culmine turris 
Campane lentos dinumerare sonos. 

Purpurez valeant Aurore gaudia ; nostra est, 
Vespera, deliciis mens magis apta tuis. 





1 The substitution of m? would prevent a position avoided by the best Latin 
Poets. Ep. 
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LATIN POEM. 


TEMPLUM VACUN2. 








Pron dolor! egressum Baiis me excepit Etone 

Triste nemus, cujus veteres ego szepe per umbras 
Aoniam petii votis precibusque cohortem 

Irritus; haud Thamesis saliens, haud lenta Favoni 
Murmura, non turres sacre, geniusve locorum 
Suppeditant numeros ; posthac ea prata relinqguam, . 
Et faciles pueros, nou Musas,. voce precabor. 


Hos quoniam invisos mihi deseruisse Penates 
Non datur; ad ludos, lecticas, balnea, ccenas, 
Ad choreas, currus, nugas, et inania luxtis 
Otia mente feror, nequeo dum corpore: sedem, 
Quam linquo, Venus ipsa colit, Charitesque solutis 
Pervolitant Zonis; festa inter pocla Lyeeum 
Luxuriare illic, Momum levitate jocari 
Perpetua, atque illic solium posuisse Vacunam 
Dicitur :—hanc sedem Flacco quoque contigit olim | 
Visere, nam (memini) que pandit ameena celebrat : 
** Nullus in orbe locus Baiis prelucet ameenis.” 





Cur tamen hec ?— Hilares fuimus, fuit otium, et ingens 
Copia ludorum !—vox in sua menta Etonz 
Imperiosa trahit ; studiis incumbere, noctu 
Evoluisse sophos, manibus versare poetas 

-Preecipit assiduis, nimioque labore cerebrum 
Angit et exurit; versus (Di credite!) ‘poscit, 
Cogor et invitus socii transcribere carmen ; 
Gina mihi cum Pheebo? luctantia verba modorum 
Stringere si possem compagibus, horrida lime 
Eriperent sensus mihi tedia: culmina Pindi. 
Et juga Parnassi timeo lustrare ; sodates 
Non generis nostri videam illic, atque profanum 
Aufugio (vatum mala scilicet agmina) vulgus.— 


Vos igitur, Lucane, Maro, Juvenalis, Horati, 
Atque alii centum, quos non mihi dicere promtum, 
In pluteis servate locum, indulgete quieti. 
Haud equidem indignor, bonus ut “ dormitat Homerus,” ‘\ 
Dormiat zternum, lectori claudere ocelios 
Scit melius nemo.—Tamen has evadere pestes, i 
Et procul a studiis, utinam, Musisque liceret, 
Non “ veterum libris,” sed “ somno et inertibus horis, 
** Ducere sollicitz jucunda oblivia vite.” 


January, 1803. H. H. JOY. 
Vou. v. No. rx. | P 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MS. Latin Translation of the lost Optics of Ptolemy has been lately found 
in the Imperial library at Paris. It was made by one Ammiratus Siculus. 


It is said that, im the convent of Mount Athos, a Greek manuscript has been 
found, which contains the text of about eighty Comedies, supposed to be works 
of Menander and of Philemon. Doubtless, Asia Minor and Turkey abound in 
these curiosities, as well as the religious houses in Russia. ' 


~ et Es 


PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 
CLASSICAL. r 


In One Volume, Octavo, by JouHn Mitrorp, A. B. the Achilleis of Statius ; 
with the collations of several MSS. and some editions whose readings have not 
been given before, particularly two very scarce ones belonging to Lord Spencer. 
This work is intended to be followed by the Thebais. 


In November will be published, by subscription, in Two Volumes, Quarto, 
(by express permission,) under the immediate auspices of His Royal Highness 
George Augustus Frederic, Prince Regent of the United Kingdom, and to be 
dedicated to the Right Honorable Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford; a new Translation (in Rhyme) of “ The Nature of Things,” a 
Didactic Poem, in Six Books; by Titus Lucretius Carus, with Preface, Life of 
the Author, Dissertation on his genius, philosophy, and morals; and Notes 
Comparative, Illustrative, Historical, and Scientific. By Thomas Busby, Mus. 
Doc. Cantab. 

The work to be printed on a beautiful wove royal quarto, hot-pressed, with an 
entire new type; to be embellished with the Head of Epicurus, Founder of the 
Poet’s Philosophy ; and presented to the Subscribers ina form resembling that of 
the original Edition of Pope’s Homer. Price to Subscribers, Four Guineas, (to 
be paid on the delivery of the work): to Non-subscribers, Five Guineas. 
A few copies will be printed on rich imperial paper, price Six Guineas.— 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, intending to honor this work with their patronage, are ~ 
requested to favor the Translator with their names as early as convenient, 
mentioning which paper they prefer. No. 36, Queen-Anne Street West, . 
Cavendish Square, London. : 


C. BapHam, M.D. Physician to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, is 
preparing a new Translation of Juvenal into English Verse, with brief Annota- 
tions. A specimen of the first Satire, and a few detached passages, may be had 
on application to Mr. Parker, Oxford, or Mr. Hatchard, Piccadilly, London, 


price 1s. 
ORIENTAL. 


The Reverend Mr. Fagser is preparing for the press a work _ intitled, 
Origines Mythologice. 'The object of it is to show the fundamental identity and 
common origin of the various mythological systems of Paganism; whether 
Greek, Etruscan, Egyptian, Persian, Wlensian, Phcenician, Chinese, Indian, 
Scythian, (that is, Gothic,) Celtic, or American, &c. The coincidences between 
them are such as to prove, that they must have been originally one system, though 
consisting of two grand kindred branches, sometimes distinct, and sometimes 
blending themselves together. Hence it will follow, that there must have been 
some center, whence the various allied systems were carried to every part of 
the globe. 

1. The first Book of the work is devoted to the mixed antediluvian and 
diluvian origin of Mythology ; mixed, because the pagan accounts of the creation 
and the deluge are almost always blended tcogetner, and becanse many other 
matters are similarly united. In this book, as well as in the succeeding ones, it 
is the plan of the work to view the different systems comparatively ; which will be 
found effectually to explode the common idea, that the classical writers were 
went to give the names of classical gods to the deities of other nations, not on 
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account of any real and proper identity of character, but purely from some acci- 
dental and partial resemblance. Thus he contends, that the Theutates of the 
Celts, and the Tuisto or Woden of the Goths, were each really the Mercury or > 
Hermes of the classics, being the veiy same personage both in name and charac- 
ter as the Pheenician Taut, the Egyptian Thoth, and the Hindoo Tat or Datta, 
who is said to have established himself in Egypt. 

2. The second Book treats of the astronomical, material, and diluvian, origin of 
Mythology. In this, among other matters, the characters of the gods and 
goddesses of the different pagan nations are examined ; the descent of what may 
be called romance, whether ancient, modern, or ecclesiastical, is traced; the 
peculiar religious sentiments and notions, with which the heathen places of 
worship were eonstructed, are inquired into ; and the poetical astronomy of the 
ancients is discussed. 

3. The third Book is employed on the postdiluvian origin of Mythology. 
In this, the triads of deity, venerated in every part of the Gentile world, are 
examined , and it is shown, from their obvious general bearings, connection, and 
history, that they cannot, as some learned men have most unfortunately conjec- 
tured, have the least relation to the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, but, 
that they have originated from two successive primeval triads of ‘an altogether 
different description. In this book likewise the inquiry is carried up to that 
common center, whence the allied superstitions must have sprung: and it is 
attempted to be shown, that neither Scripture nor probability, (not to say, 
possibility) will warrant the opinion of a most able mythological inquirer, that 
the evident identity of pagan mythology was altogether the result of the con- 
quests of a single warlike family, Here, the mode of the primitive dispersion 
and the character of the leaders of the dispersed, both sacerdotal and military, 
will be investigated; and certain subsequent migrations and conquests of a 
remarkable people, whose chief settlements have been from the earliest ages in 
Cashgar, Boutan, Thibet, and Bokhara, will be traced. These have been known, 
in various countries and different ages, under the names of Scuths, or Scythe, 
Chasas, Cushas, Ethiopians, Asiatic and African, Palli, or Bhils, or Philistim, 
Getes, Goths, Germans, and Saxons. Their influence has been great and widely 
extended; and their grand religious peculiarity, as an unmixed race, has been a 
vehement devotion to the Budahic or Taautic theology, as contradistinguished 
from, though nearly allied to, the Bacchic, or (for want of a more appropriate 
name) the Brahmenical system. Both these systems are discussed at large in the 
course of the second Book. 

4. The fourth Book traces the origin of that singular resemblance both in 
matter of form and of sentiment, which may be observed between the Pagan 
systems and the Levitical economy, and in some respects even Christianity itself. 
The opposite schemes of Maimonides, Spencer, and Warburton, on the one hand, 
and of Gale, Dickenson, and Huet, on the other, are examined, and rejected as 
untenable ; and, what at least appears to the author, the true origin of that 
resemblance is traced and established. 

It is trusted, that in the present day of infidelity, the preceding inquiries will 
not be wholly devoid of utility; because, by the bringing together of much 
curious, butscattered, matter, they decidedly prove the truth and authenticity of 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis ; below which, that is to say, posterior to the 
dispersion from Babel, we have very few satisfactory vestiges of the origin of 
Pagan Mythology. 

As a strong prejudice prevails against etymology, it is abandoned as a founda- 
tion. The present system rests upon circumstantial evidence, not upon words ; 
and, wherever the author indulges in an etymological. conjecture, it may be 
admitted or rejected at pleasure, without at all affecting the ground-work. 
Yet there are instances, in which it would be no better than a childish acquies- 
cence in prejudice, to doubt the proper identity of names, when the ground of that 
identity may be satisfactorily traced. Thus Goth, Scuth, and Chesa, are 
undoubtedly variations of but one Gentile title: and thus Taut, Thoth, Theutates, 
Tuisto, Twashta, Tat, Tatta, and Datta, ave certainly one name of one primeval 
character, 
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IN THE PRESS. 


% CLASSICAL. 


Mr. E. H. Barker, of Trin. Coll. Camb. the Editor of Cicero de Senectute 
-et de Amicitia, has in the press an Octavo Volume, which will be neatly printed 
in a large type, and which will contain a great variety of Classical Criticism. 
The first part will consist of a Commentary, both critical and explanatory, on 
the Germany of Tacitus, with Remarks and Strictures on the Editions of Grono- 
vius, Brotier, Oberlin, and the Bipont, as wellas on Kappe’s, Edition of the 
Germany : in the second part will be found *a series of Critical and Explanatory 
Notes on the Prometheus Desmotes, with Strictures on Mr. Blomfield’s edition. 
It may be necessary to observe, that though there is an occasional reference to 
the Remarks on this Play, which Mr. Barker has contributed to the 6th, 
7th, and 8th Numbers of the CrasstcaL, JouRNAL, yet by far the greater portion 
of them have never been published. ‘The third part will contain some obser: 
vations on the Hippolytus of Euripides, with occasional Strictures on Pro- 
fessor Monk’s edition; and an Application of the Doctrine of the Association of 
Ideas, to the iliustration of several passages in Euripides and Aschylus. The 
fourth part will consist of an Appendix to Mr. Patrick’s Essay on the China of 
the Classics, or Ancient Serica, printed in No. vi. of the Ciass. Jour. including, 
beside some Remarks on the Byssus and the Serica of the Ancients, on the Indi 
colorati of Virgil, and the Oriental Ethiopia, with some Communications from the 
very Kev. the Dean of Westminster, and John Barrow, Esq. Illustrations and 
Vindications of passages in Propertius, Aischylus, Tibullus, Claudian, Florus, 
Pliny, Hesychius, Suidas, the Etymologicum Magnum, with occasional Strictures 
on Soping, Kuster, H. Stephens, Constantine, Hoffmann, Pitiscus, Salmasius, 
&e. 


Greek Testament, with Griesbach’s Text. It will contain copious Notes 
from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin ; 
together with parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to Vigerus 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. 2 Vols. Octavo. A few copies on large 
paper. By the Rev. E. Valpy, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A New Edition of Wood’s ATHENZ OXONIENSEs, combining the Texts of the 
two former Editions, with very considerable Additions. 


Glossaria duo, € Situ Vetustatis eruta : ad utricsque Lingue Cognitionem et 
Locupletationem perutilia. Item, de Attice Lingue seu Dialecti Idiomatis, 
Comment. Hen. Stephani. fol. 


Novum Lexicon, Greco-Latinum, in Novum Testamentum, congessit et variis 
Observationibus Philologicis illustravit, Joh. Freider Schleusner. To form 
2 thick volumes in 8vo. and to be printed from the third edition published at 
Leipsic in 1808. Aspecimen of the work may be seen at the Classical Library, 
and the names of such gentlemen as are disposed to encourage this undertaking 
will be received. 

N.B. It will be superintended by an eminent Scholar. 

‘This work contains a treasure of knowledge, with which no student in 
theology can dispense: it unites the most valuable observations which Lightfoot, 
Schoettgen, and Meuschen, have made from the works of Hebrew and Rabbinical 
writers—those which Carpzov and Krebs have made from Philo and Josephus— 
those which Raphel, Bos, Alberti, Elsner, Kypke, Palairet, and Munthe have 
made from the Greek classics, together with an immense. number which the 
author’s own profound erudition snpplied. The different senses of the words 
are investigated with the utmost philological precision: they are illustrated by 
the principal passages of the Greek Testament; and the whole is arranged in 
the most perspicuous manner.”— Marsh’s Opinion in his Michaelis, vol, 111. pt. il. 
page 5, in notis. 

‘The reasov for republishing an edition of the above work arises from the great 
difficulty of procuring books from Germany at this period, and the heavy expences 
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of importation; it will, besides, combine the advantage of superior paper, a 
thing of much importance in the opinion of scholars, who are accustomed to the 
dusky paper used in Germany. 


Platonis Philosophi Opera que extant Grece, ad edit. Henrict Stephani accu- 
rate expressa, cum Marsilii Ficint interpretatione. Pramittitur Lib. 111. Laertii 
de vita et dogm. Platonis, cum notitia literaria; accedit varietas lectionis. 
Studiis Societatis Bipontine. 12 vol. 8vo. Biponti, ex Typographia Societatis, 
1781, et seq. 

Mr. Lunn informs his friends that he has purchased the remaining copies of 
the above celebrated work of the Typographical Society; two of the volumes, 
to complete the set, are now reprinting at Strasburg. Its present scarcity, and 
high price, are well known to the admirers of Classical Literature. 

Gentlemen who wish to possess this edition, which is expected shortly, will 
please to send their address to the Classical Library. 


Herodotus, Gr. et Lat. with all the Notes of Wesseling, Gale and Gronovius, 
also a Collation from ancient MSS. to be edited by J. Schweighzuser, on the 
plan of the Bipont editions of the Greek Classics, to form 6 or 8 vols. 8vo. 

A few Copies will be worked off on veilum paper. 

W. H. Lunn has engaged as a Proprietor in this edition of Herodotus, for 
which he will be happy to receive the names of any Gentlemen who wish to 
possess it. : 

Schweighzuser’s Prospectus of the above Edition, in the Latin Language, 
may be had on application; or may be found in No. 5. of the Classical Journal. 


Mr. St. Quentin, the Author of the New English Grammar, has in the press 
the Second Edition of his French Grammar. 


Just published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price two guineas, boards, and in royal 
4to. on fine paper, price five guineas, boards, The Costume of the Ancients. 
By Thomas Hope. Printed for William Miller, Albemarle street. 

This new edition of the above work is extended and made complete by 
100 additional plates, and now consists of 300 engravings in outline with 
letter-press. 


BIBLICAL. 


The Rev. A. C. Campbell, A. M. Master of the King’s Grammar School, 
Pontefract, has in the press a new Edition of Bishop Jewel’s Apologia, to which 
he has added Historical Notes, and Smith’s Greek Translation: in this excellent 
work, as it lias always justly been called, the grounds of our separation from the 
Church of Rome are maintained in a manly and open manner, and the leading 
doctrines of the Church of England stated with elegance and precision ; con- 
siderations which render it highly useful to the theological Student, and its 
eloquence may recommend it to the future candidate for Senatorian houors. 


Tue History oF ALE RELIGIONS; containing a particular account of the 
rise, decline, and descent, of the patriarchal churches to the time of 
Moses: the various changes to the end of the Israelitish Church and the com- 
mencement of the Christian Religion. The rise, and progress of the different 
sects in the early ages of tue Christian Church: a taithfnl account of all the sects 
at this day in Christendom witha reference to the same when they first made 
their appearance. In this work will be given a refutation of Levi’s Dissertations 
on the prophesies, with conclusive arguments to prove that the Jews cannot now 
expect a Messiah to come; and that the prophesies were accomplished in the 
divine person of Christ. By John Bellamy, author of Biblical. Criticisms in the 
Classical, Biblical, aad Oriental Journal. Small paper, pr. 4s. 6d. large paper, 
pr. 7s. 6d. in boards. . 


. 
A new Edition of Annotations on the Four Gospels ; compiled and abridged 
for the use of Students. In two octavo volumes, with numerous alterations. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 


BROTIER’s TACITUS, which combines the advantages of the Paris and 
Edinburgh Editions; witha selection of Notes from all the Commentators on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Edinburgh Edition. The Literaria Notitia, and 
Politica, are also added, the French Passages are translated, and the Roman 
Money turned, inte English. Edited and printed by Mr. A. J. Valpy, in 5 vols. 
8vo. price in boards 41. 4s. 

A few copies are also worked off on royal 8vo. writing paper at 61. 6s. 

Mr. Lunn having expended a considerable Sum on this Undertaking, and 
the Work combining altogether great advantages, he is induced to hope it will 
merit apprebation. In the present distracted state of Europe, it behoves the 
natives of this island to engage in such speculations as are the means of render- 
ing us independent of haying recourse to the Continent. In this point of view, 
it is hoped, that due encouragement will be given by the Patrons of Learning to 
every plan which embraces the cause of Literature, and adds to the Revenue of 
our Country. Something has already been recently done to counteract the 
necessity of importing the Classic Authors printed abroad ; and much more, it is 
hoped, will be accomplished by the talents of our Scholars, aided by the exer- 
Hiv and enterprise of the Trader, when supported by the Liberality of the 

ublic. 


Ciceronis Opera Omnia, ex recensione Jo. Aug. Ernesti, cum ejusdem 
Notis et Clave Ciceroniana, on good paper, and accurately printed from 
the best edition, executed at Halle in Saxony, with the Index improved, 8 vols. 
8vo. 6l. 

“ No man, since the restoration of Literature,” says the Bibliotheca Critica, 
Amst. 1777, &c. vol. I. pt. I. * has contributed more towards the Illustration 
of Cicero than John Augustus Ernesti.” Consult the same work, vols. 1, 2 and 3, 
where this edition is elaborately reviewed, and also the Classical Journal, No. v1. 


Aristophanis Comeediz ex optimis Exemplaribus emendate ; cum Versione 
Latina, variis Lectionibus, Notis, et Emendationibus: accedunt Deper- 
ditarum Comeediarum Fragmenta, et Index Verborum, Nominum Propriorum, 
Phrasium, et precipuarum Particularum, a Rich. Franc. Phil. Brunck. 

Every endeavour has been made to render this edition as complete as possible ; 
the various emendations mentioned by the editor in his notes, and several 
addenda, have been introduced into the text according to his directions, The 
notes which were very troublesome to refer to, from being scattered in different 
volumes, are printed at the bottom of the several pages. 


M. Fabii Quintiliani de Institutione Oratoria Libri Duodecim, recisis que 
minus necessaria yidebantur.—Editio nova studiosorum usibus accommodata, 
et in plurimis locis optimorum librorum fide emendata, curante Jacobo Ingram, 
S. T. P. Coll. Trin. Oxon. Soc. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Aliud Exemplar, 8vo. Charta Maxima, 18s. . 

The foundation of this excellent edition is Rollin’s. 


_ Etymologicon Universale ; or an Universal Etymological Dictionary, on a new 
Plan, with Iliustrations drawn from various Languages. By the Rev. Walter 
Whiter, 2 vols. 4to. price in boards 41. 4s. 

We shall hope soon to take some notice of this Work. 


Clavis Homerica: sive Lexicon Vocabulorum Omnium, Gr. et Lat. aS. Patrick, 
“LL. D. Aucta, editio nova et emendata, 8vo. 8s. 


i yas 
The Typographical Antiquities of Great Britain. Begun by Joseph Ames; 
continued by William Herbert; and carried on with copious additions and 
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corrections, by the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, F. S. A.—This volume con- 
tains more matter than is in the first, and the extracts are printed in a smaller 
character. It is also embellished with several copper plates, including three 
Mezzotinto portraits ; has about eighty curious wood-cuts; and comprehends 
the typographical labors of Wyukin de Worde, Richard Pynson, and Julian 
Notary. 

Original Subscribers are requested to apply for their copies of this volume, 
both large and small paper.—N. B. A few copies of the first volume, price 31. 
8s. remain for sale, The secgnd volume, price three guineas and a half in boards. 


Bibliosophia, or Book Wisdom: containing some account of the pride, 
pleasure, and privileges of that glorious vocation, book collecting. To which is 
added . 

The Twelve Labors of an Editor, separately pitted against those of Hercu- 
les. By the Rev. J. Beresford, Author of the Miseries of Human Life, &c. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. in boards, 


Observations on the Tin trade of the Ancients in Cornwall, and on the Ictis 
of Diodorus Siculus, by Sir Christopher Hawkins, Bart. F. A. S. 8vo. 

Much Classical reading and research are displayed in this little volume. It is 
by dwelling on a single object, and illustrating it with the result of all his obser- 
vation and learning, that an author can best benefit the cause of general litera- 
ture. We shall present the conclusion of the work to our readers. 

‘It appears from these observations that the Phoenicians, in the time of. Abra- 
ham, employed trading vessels in the Mediterranean sea ; and that these vessels 
very early extended their voyages to Tarshish, and procured from thence the 
precious metals. 

“¢ Melcartus, the Pheenician, is reported to have first brought tin from Britain ; 
but it remains uncertain, whether this was the name of the real discoverer of 
Britain, or of the deity worshipped at Cadiz; all we know is,. that the name of 
Melcarthus, or Midacritus, is mentioned one thousand years before the Christian 
Era; and that when Herodotus wrote, the Pheenicians had extended their voyages 
to the remotest parts of Europe. 

“The Phoenicians, it is certain, enriched themselves by exchanging their manu- 
factures, and the productions of the east, for the silver of Spain, and the tin of 
Britain. Spain was to them what America has been to us: and Britain was 
so invaluable to their trade, that they uniformly endeavored to throw a veil of 
mystery over its situation and its produce. 

“‘ The Phenicians worked mines of copper in Cyprus, in Asia Minor, and in 
Greece; they worked the silver mines in Spain, and, as they brought. tin from 
Britain, we may infer that they worked the mines there also; as we find from 
Diodorus, that the Britons were skilful in extracting the ore from the earth, and 
refining the tin. 


“It has been much doubted whether the Pheenicians formed any commercial 
establishment or colony in Britain; but when it is considered, that they planted 
colonies at every station they visited, in the Mediterranean, and by means of 
those colonies, exiended their commerce, ' and as we know, from the authority 
of Strabo,* that they possessed 300 such colonies, round the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, it does not appear tnreasonable to infer, that they established similar 
settlements in more distant countries ; and particularly in Britain; where for such 
a length of time they possessed the monopoly of an article, which enriched them, 
and was so much required by other nations. 





I See Dr. Gillies’s History of the World, i the reign of Alexander to that of Augustus. 


2 Strabo, lib. xvii. Pp. 826. a 


‘ 
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« After the destruction of Carthage, the Greek sof Marseilles, and the merchants 
of Cadiz, carried on the trade in tin, with Britain; and the better to conceal 
from Scipio Africanus the source, from which they acquired their wealth, these 
merchants declared that they were wholly unacquainted with the islands, from 
which the tin was brought. . 

“¢ Cesar observes, that the great naval power of the Veneti had not been of 
long .continuance ; and, after the destruction of this powerful state, we find 
two other passages were opened through Gaul, besides that of Vannes, to com- 
municate with the opposite coast of Britain; by which means the merchants 
of Narbonne and Marseilles, the two great commercial cities of Gaul, carried 
on trade with Britain, and conveyed tin to the.coasts of the Mediterranean. 

‘“« It would be contrary to the evidence of history, to suppose a religion, like 
that of the Pheenicians, calculated to excite the feelings, and to gratify the 
passions by sacrifices, and splendid shows of music, dancing, and festivity, 
should not attract the attention of an ignorant and barbarous people, like the 
ancient Britons. 

‘“'The Phoenicians also in all probability introduced a respect for equal and 
liberal laws, and tor improvements in the arts of peace, among a people, who, 
in aftertimes, appeared civil, courteous, hospitable, and willing to adopt what 
was recommended, as useful and advantageous. Civilization of manners, there- 
fore, Jong remained among the Britons, although the Phoenicians, in whom it 
originated, had ceased to visit their coasts. ; 

“<7 shall feel much gratified, if my endeavors to ascertain the situation of the 
Ictis of Diodorus, shall induce others, better qualified, to investigate the con- 
nection of the Phoenician merchants with Britain, the settlements which they 
probably formed, and the civilization and improvements which they intro- 
duced.” » 


Thomas Taylor has finished his translation of the entire works of Aristotle, 
viz. his Metaphysics ; his treatise against the Dogmas of Xenophanes, Zeno, and 
Gorgias ; his Mechanical Problems ; his Fragment on Audibles ; his Treatises on 
the World, addressed to Alexander the Great; and on the Virtues and Vices. 
Fifty copies only have been printed of the whole of this translation, which was 
undertaken and prosecuted with no other view than the dissemination of know- 
ledge. The text is accompanied with copious Elucidations from the best Greek 
Commentators, viz. Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Syrianus, Ammonius Hermeas, 
Priscianus, Olympiedorus, Simplicius, &c. 

The same distinguished Translator and Philosopher is engaged im writing a 
Dissertation, in which the principal Dogmas of the Philosophy of Aristotle will 
be unfolded, and the ignorance of his Philosophy, which has prevailed since the 
destruction of the schools of Justinian, will be exposed ; and “ the fallacy,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “‘ of what has been called Philosophy since the time of the 
Grecks fully detected.” 


Mr. Blomfield has just published a Second Edition of his Prometheus, with 
considerable alterations and improvements. Price 8s. 


Phedri Fabule: from Burmann’s Text, with English Notes, for the use of 
Schools. The objectionable Fables are omitted. By C. Bradley, M.A. of 
Wallingford. Price 2s. 6d. ; 


Elegantia Latine ; Or Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin Style. 
Intended for the use of the middle and higher Classes of Grammar Schools. By 
the Rev. Edward Valpy, B. D. Third Edit. Improved and made easier. Pr. 
4s. 6d. A general list of Phrases, and an Index are also added. A Key to the 
Latin may be had gratis, by writing privately to the Printer. 


Euripidis Supplices Mulieres, et Iphigenia in Aulide et in Tauris, cum Notis 
Jer. Marklandi integris et aliorum selectis.« Accedunt de Grecorum quinta 
Declinatione Imparisyllabica, et inde forma Latinorum tertia, Questio gramma- 
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tica, Explicationes veterum aliquot Anctorum, Epistole quedam ad D’Orvillium 
date, cum Indicibus necessartis. 2 vols. 8vo. boards. 


N. B. The Supplices, price 2s. 6d. and the Iphigenia in Aulide et in Tauris 
price 7s. 6d. may be had separately, for the use of Schools. ar 


The same Work handsomely printed in one volume quarto, 21. 2s, boards. 


JEschyli Trageedie que supersunt. Recensuit, Varietate Lectionis, et Com- 
mentario perpetuo illustravit Chr. Head; Schutz. 2vols. 8vo. price 11.10s. boards. 


Sophoclis Trageediz Septem; cum Scholiis veteribus, Versione Latina et 
Notis. Aecedunt deperditorum Dramatum Fragmenta. Ex Editione Rich. 
Franc. Phil. Brunck, 2 vols. 8vo. il. 10s. boards. Lar ge paper, ¢l. 10s, 


Sophoclis Tragoedie vir. Ex editione R.F. P. Brunck. Textui subjicitur 
singularam Editionum Brunckianarum discrepans Lectio. 2 vols. 32do. 10s. 
boards. 


Pindari Carmina et Fragmenta; cum Lectionis Varietate et Annotationibus 
a Chr. Gottl. Heyne. Accedunt Indices copiosissimi. 3 vols. 21. 2s. boards, 
Large paper, 3i. 3s. 


Pindari Carmina, a Chr. Gottl. Heyne, 32do. 6s. boards. 


Xenophontis Memorabilium Libri tv. Usque ad Lib. iii. Cap. 6. Interpret. 
nova donavit, Notis illustravit, et Varr. Lectt. auxit G. Benweil, M. A. Coll. 
SS. Trinitatis nuper Socius. Textus quod defuit, cum Notis et Variis Lectioni- 
- bus, e Schneidero aliisque desumtum est. 15s. boards. School edition, without 
Notes, 9s. boards. 


Thucydidis De Bello Peloponnesiaco Libri Octo, cum Versione Latina et 
Variis Lectionibus ex Editione Car. Ludovici Baveri, accurate expressi. 3 vols. 
21. 2s. boards. Large paper, 41. 4s. 


Herodoti Halicarnassei Historiarum Libri Novem: Ed. Reizii et Schiferi. 
Accedit Index Rerum, necnon Editionis Wesselingiane cum edit. Reizii et 
Schaferi Collatio. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. boards. Large paper, 21. 12s. 6d. 


Dictionarium Ionicum Greco-Latinum, quod Indicem. in omnes Herodoti 
Libros continet, cum Verborum et Locutionum in his observatu dignarum accu- 
rata Descriptione, a M. Amelio Porto. 8vo. 15s. boards. Large paper, 11. 11s. 6d. 


Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thomas Hobbes, 2 vols. 
8vo. 16s. 


Select Greek Sentences from the Grace Sententie, translated into English ; 
to which is added a verbal Translation. A Speech from Xenophon’s Anabasis is 
also subjoined. S2mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


Exercises on the Syntax, and peculiar Idioms of the Greek Language. By 
George Dunbar, A.M. F.R.S.E. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 


Funeral Orations in Praise of “Military Men. Translated from the Greek of 
Thucydides, Plato, and Lysias. With Explanatory Notes, and some Account of 
the Authors. By the Rey. Thomas Broadhurst, 8vo. 16s. boards. 


VoL. v. No. 1x, @ 
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The First Rudiments of General Grammar, applicable to all Languages; 
‘comprised in TWELVE ELEMENTARY LESSONS ; particularly calculated for the 
instruction of Children, and adapted to the Abbé Gaultier’s method of teaching ; 
e three Analytical Tables. Pr. 3s. 6d. Bound. By D.St. Quentin, M.A. 

ie Three Analytical Tables, on boards, containing the six first Lessons, pr. 
2s. 6d. and a box of descriptive counters and Tellers, pr. 10s. 6d. and Cards of 
Exercises, pr. 1s. 


An Introduction to French Grammar ; particularly adapted for those that are 
not yet acquainted with the Rudiments of Grammar, and calculated to facilitate 
to Beginners the Study of the first principles of the French Tongue. By the 
same, Pr. 2s. 6d. bound, 3d Ed. improved. 


Miss F. A. Rowden, the Author of the Pleasures of Friendship, has published 
_a Second Edition of her ‘ Poetical Introduction to the Study of Botany,’ with 
seven Copper Plate Engravings. Price 10s. 6d. 


BIBLICAL. 


The Ophion; Or the Theology of the Serpent:—and the Unity of God: com- 
prehending the Customs of the most ancient people, who were instructed to 
apply the sagacity of the Serpent to the Fall of Man ; with Critical Remarks on 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s annotations on that subject in the Book of Genesis. In this 
work it is shown, from the Original Language, that, in every age of the Jewish 
and Christian Churches, a Monkey was never understood to be the Agent em- 
ployed to bring about the Fall of Man. By John Bellamy. Price 4s. 6d. in 
boards. | 


Twelve Sermons on Various Subjects; anda Narrative of the First Appear- 
ances of our Lord, on the day of his Resurrection. By the late G. Stokes, D. D. 
formerly Fellow of Trin, Coil. Dublin. Price 10s, 6d. 


Tke Dedication of the Biblia Polyglotta to King Charles the Second, by Brian 
Walton, folio, 7s. reprinted from a fine loyal copy which is very rare: It is just 
imported for sale, and is now in the possession of Mr. Lunn, together with the 
Castelli Lexicon Heptaglotton, Targum in Chronicorum and Intred. ad Lect. 
Ling. Orientalium, in ail 10 vols. original binding, 65 guineas. Lond. et Amst. 
1655, &c. 

N. B. There is little doubt but any gentleman possessing a eopy of the above 
celebrated Work, wanting the Dedication, which contains two leaves, beginning 
with Augustissimo Potentissimoque Principi Domino Carolo II. will apply for it 
early to Lunn’s Classical Library. Very tew of the Dedications are printed. See 
the Bibliographical Dictionary, Dibdin’s Introduction, and Butler’s Hore Biblice, 
in which works its existence is even doubted. 


Oliver’s Scripture Lexicon, ora Dictionary of Four Thousand proper Names. 
of Persons and Places in the Old and New Testament ; new Edition, 8s. boards. — 


Critical Remarks on detached Passages of *the New Testament, by the late 
French Laurence, LL.D. M. P. 6s, 


Notes to Correspondents. 935 
Dissertation on the Logos of St. John, by R. Laurence, LL. D» price 3s, 


Critical Reflections on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, by R. 
Laurence, LL. D. price 5s. | 


ORIENTAL. 


An interesting Essay on the Chinese Language, by J. P. Abel Rémusat, lately. 
Biot its appearance in Paris, and has subsequently found its way into this 
ountry. 


\ 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





We earnestly solicit all our literary friends to communicate to us any scarce 
and valuable tracts, connected with Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Literature, 
that they may think worthy to be preserved and made public. 


By the favor of a learned Prelate, we shall be able to, present to the Classical 
World, in our next No. the Progymnasmata of Hermogenes, from a copy in the 
King’s Library in Paris, taken by “Iwavyng "Iwvas 6 “EXsv9ép105, and sent by him to 
Dr. Mead ; with collations of other copies by the celebrated Capperonnier, 
Greek Professor in the University of Paris. To this we shall prefix several 
letters in Greek, Latin, French, and English, from Jonas, Stoeber, Abbé Sallier, 
Capperonnier, Dr. Mead, Sir Richard Ellys, Mr. Rolleston, Dr. Pemberton, 
Professor Ward, and the present Bishop of St. Asaph. We shall add some 
Latin Notes by Professor Ward: and subjoin the substance of the work in 
Latin from Priseian. 


®IAOMOY202 is informed that a translation from the Greek Poet into Latin 
verse may be admitted, if the Poem is short, and the verses Virgilian. 


By the kind communication from a Humanist, we rejoice to hear that the study 
of the Litere Humaniores are so ardently and successfully cultivated in the 
Universities of Scotland. The ‘‘ Heads of Lectures” on the Civil and Political 
Institutions, Military Customs, Domestic Manners, Religious Customs, ‘Taste 
and Literature, of the Romans, open a subject of discussion, which we hope 
a be soon embodied into a National work, of which we shall hail the pub- 
ication. 


Mr. H. has a claim to our most grateful acknowledgments. His hints shall not 


be forgotten, and we shall hope to take an early opportunity of reprinting 
Reiske's Notes on Sophocles, now become very scarce, in our Journal, 


No. 2. of Mr. Hewlett’s observations On the Hebrew Numerals, and different 
modes of Notation, is unavoidaRligpostponed. 


S’s communications are all received. 


236 Notes to Correspondents. 
Quintus’s Classical Criticism is necessarily postponed. 
Mr. P. on Hamilton’s Zigyptiaca in our next. 


Mr. Charles Grant’s English Prize Poem,’ On the Restoration of Learning in the 
East, wiil appear in our next No. : 


Al Mohalebbee is unavoidably postponed. 


Weare obliged to E. D. for the Greek Ode, which we shail insert in our next. 
P. E’s last favor came too late for No. IX. 

Mr. Brent’s on Biblical Criticism is received. 

Our friend M.D.B’s Collation of Eutropius came too late for our present No. 
Sir W. Drummond’s Remarks On the Origin of the Pheaces shall soon appear. 
W’s Proposed Emendation of Juvenal has been received. 

No. 2. of the Notice on Mr. Barker's Cicero shall appear in No. X. 

No.3. of Critical Remarks on Detached passages of Tacitus shallalso be noticeds 


AAHAON would be thought too severe. We should gladly hear from the learned 
author on another subject. - 


Mr. Winter’s Verses have great merit; but we must repeat, that we insert no 
English Verses, unless they have been distinguished by Academical Prizes. 


The Epigram on a Dog, sent by J. B. would be no novelty to our readers. 


Mr. Seager’s Miscellaneous Observations on several Passages in ancient and moder 
Authors will be soon noticed. 


¥ 
#IAO-ZOOOKAH®. in our next. 
G. R’s Remarks are received. 


We are greatly obliged to F. R.S. for the Greck Ode. The Epigram on the 
York tokens by Cattle has been inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


We shall be obliged to our readers, if they will take every opportunity of 
requesting any of their friends, who have travelled for the sake of information, 


to transmit to us whatever researches or valuable discoveries they may think 
worth communicating to the public. 


We shall be happy to receive from our friends any Literary Notice on subjects 
connected with Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Literature. 


ie 
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A Critique on the VIth and VIIth Volumes of the ASIATI6é 


* RESEARCHES.—London Edition, 





Ssovzp an intelligent Bhoodhoist, or Bramin, travel through 
modern Europe, Catholic, or Protestant, ‘Turkish, Grecian, or 
Laponian, he would naturally fall into the same habits and modes 
of investigation, as our Society in Calcutta, so highly scientific. 
Like these celebrated Scholars, he would acquire the strange and 
uncouth languages of the setting sun; and like them, he would 
converse with the learned at their ancient colleges, and large cities, 
or with our astronomers at their observatories; like them, he 
would collect a large library in the tongues of the West, and 
translate the most credible of the Franguis historians and biogra- 
phers.. Though he were decidedly attached to his native oriental 
religion, he would condescend to remark all the distinctions of the 
followers of Christ. He would be astonished to find, that, as the 

astern Asia is divided into three principal religions, with some 
sects aud heresies from each, the Bhoodoe, the Brahmin, and the 
Mahometan ; the farthest West was in the same manner pre- 
occupied by three—by the Greek, or oriental Christians, by the 
_ Catholic, and the Protestant, churches. His dear Eastern religion, 
though subdivided into the Bhoodoe, the Bramin, the Foe, the 
Shaman, the Sintoe, and the American Indian, he could satis- 
factorily resolve into one grand patriarchal religion, existent in the 
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Cali Yug, or the first age of the world: the three Wester 
_ subdivisions he would, at a glance, discover to be the daughters of 
the Jewish, or Mosc religion, which he would instantly recognise | 
to be similar to the patriarchal tenets of his ancestors. ‘The book 
of Genesis would be as highly satisfactory to Azs mind, as it appears: 
to have been to Pythagoras, after he had conversed with the Magi 
of ancient Persia, and the Priests of ancient Egypt. He would 
flatter himself, that he was reading an epitome, neat and elegant, 
precise and accurate, of the Puranas im India, or of the Pali books 
in the Burmahn Empire. He would remark with pleasure, that 
the Genesis was a collection of poems recorded by tradition, and 
of the early events of the patriarchal world. He would 
read with delight the Mosaic Puranic narration of the general 
deluge, of the building of Babel, of the first dialects of human 
language. ‘The local traditions in the northern India of a city 
built by Enoch, of the land of Cush, of Assur, or, in his 
pronunciation, Flaciri, would rise to his memory, full and strong. 
‘The animated descriptions of the land of Nila, or the Nile, would. 
occur to him; and he would admire the exactness of the coinci- 
dence between the personal experience of a Moses, and the topo- 
graphical narratives of his own traditions in the Puranas. Such 
a comparison, of our Western with his Eastern geographical 
descriptions, would be equally amusing to him, as to Mr. Wood, or 
Mr. Morrit, an excursion through the plain of Troy with the 
Iliad in their hands. So learned a priest may be supposed to 
extend his inquiries yet farther, and to trace, as the modern patient 
annalist of India, the Rev. Mr. Maurice, has done, the histories 
of the first Assyrian irruption into India, under the celebrated 
Queen Semiramis, or the yet earlier emigration into Indostan of 
the Pehlavi, or first Persian tribes. As a linguist and antiquary, 
he would be astonished to derive his Sanscrit words from Pehlavi 
roots, and to transport himself in idea to those ages so remote, 
when the speech of his ancestors began to deviate from the general 
language of the patriarchal tribes to the venerable Sanscrit. As a 
patriot, he would feel indignant at the irruptions into his parent 
country of the Persian barbarians prior to Cyrus, and even prior 
to. his own ancient poem on the great war of Northern India. 
The Ramayan, or the poem on the wars of Rama, would be to 
him the Uiad of its age, and would darkly intimate the manners, 
the arms, the odie hang the astrology, and the sacrifices of his 

ancestors. 

With respect to te epocha of Sacya, and the expeditions. of 
Sesostris from Egypt, he would be perplexed to reconcile biogra- 
phers so discordant, or to arrange so poetical a personage in the 
-regular line of mortal princes, or of any real dynasty. He would 
“probably, however, admit these dark expeditions, and place them — 
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in eras sO remote, that they would remain solitary events, which it 
would require future researches to confirm ; he would not reason 
on their consequences, or their political causes. At the expeditions 
of Alexander, or the reign of Poru; at the mention. of Boodya, 
«¢ a God of the Hindoos, resident on the banks of the Ganges,” 
and a Maha-rajah, reigning in the island of Taprobana, or Ceylon ; 
at the recital of a Rajah sending an ambassador to the court of 
Augustus; at the view of the Roman coins which have lately 
been dug in India; at the description in Strabo’s geography of an 
Indoo voluntarily ascending his funeral pile in the sight of admiring 
Athens; at the celebrated criticisms of Dr. Vincent on -the 
Voyages of Nearchus from India to the Persian Gulf, or of. 
Arrian to Arabia and the Red Sea; at the more diffusive come 
parison of his own Sanscrit with the classical authors on the trade 
from Indostan to these two shores, in the elegant ‘Indian Anti- 
quities”’ of the Rev. Mr. Maurice; at the full accounts: of his 
casts and tribes, and his manners, and alphabets, and seas and 
rivers, so amply described in the geography of Strabo and Pliny, 
of Ptolemy and Pausanias, from the voyages of the captains of 
Alexander the Great, or the coasting voyages from India to Egypt 
of the Roman merchants; at the very sound of the Cathai, the 
Sine, and the Gangarides, names so familiar to his lips, and 
nations so dear to his regrets, this stranger, in a strange land, 
would exult with patriotic enthusiasm, and would gratefully cone 
fess, that they who knew not the holy Vedas, except in very 
modern translations, nor worshipped at the temples of Bhoodae, 
were yet an intelligent race; and that from the authors of the 
Asiatic Researches, compared with the Portuguese, or Jesuit 
missionaries, a new light was diffusing over the history of man. 

An unhappy difference in opinion seems to have taken place 
among the Eastern scholars, It relates to the just, or the false 
grounds, on which the Bramins build their pretensions to a civilisa- 
tion, so vastly earlier than the European nations of the West. 

The writers themselves, indeed, in the Asiatic Researches, since 
the death of Sir W. Jones, have divided into two parties. The 
attentive literati of Europe have also marshalled themselves under 
the same divisions. | , | 

Buchanan, in his Tour, has adopted the wiser plan of collect- 
ing all the Indian inscriptions. ‘The field is not merely new to 
Europe, it is so vast and comprehensive, that it is interesting to 
the history of all nations. It is connected with the veracity of the 
Mosaic book of Genesis, and of his avowedly-traditionary annals 
of the patriarchal tribes, and the primitive cities and aboriginal 
empires, If the first class of writers gain the victory, and establish 
on firm grounds the antiquity of the Vedas, and some of the 
Puranas, the literal, not the allegorical, meaning of Genesis will 
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be confirmed ; Eden will continue to be a garden ; the cherub will 
be admitted to existence ; the tree of life will obtain as obvious a . 
meaning as the expression Amreeta, the water of life, or immor- . 
tality ; the residence of Cain, Abel, Enoch, and Noah, in Upper 
Persia, will again be history; the existence of Giants in the early 
ages be again within the bounds of credibility ; the murder of Abe} 
by Cain be more than poetic fiction ; the universality of the deluge 
be supported, and the annals of Noah’s family, or the curses on 
the Ime of Ham, be substantiated. | 

The second class of writers, who dispute the claim of the 
Puranas to a high antiquity, have founded their objections in the 
6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, upon the basis of modern 
astronomy ; but as the objections are only in their infancy, and 
are partly built on conjecture and vague intimations, we shall first 
refer the reader to them, and ‘to their refutation in the Edinburgh 
Review, and in Playfair, and afterwards proceed to lay before any 
reflecting mind the blaze of evidence which rises im favor of 
Bramin authenticity. The subject, we repeat it, will be equally 
interesting to the historian, the divine, and the christian. 

J. Bentley, in vol. vi. p. 577, &c. in my opinion, attempts 
in vain to prove, that the Surya Siddhanta, an astronomical work, 
is merely 739 years old. This Essay is curious, though unsatis- 
factory, and exhibits in strong colors the superior accuracy of the 
moderns to the ancient Indoos. 


Pe 


To the Rev. T. Maurice, Author of the “ INDIAN ANTIQUF- 
: TIES,’ on Pagan Trinities. 





LETTER IV. . 
SIR, 








Ly the passage of Herodotus cited in my third Letter, we saw the 
Creator placed between the other two hypostases, himself of superior 
magnitude: thus we are told by John Albert de Mandelsloe, whose 
Travels through several Countries of the Indies are inserted in the Ist vol. 
of the Collection of Dr. Harris, p. 757.: * The chief Temple of the 
Banjans [at Amedu] is one of the finest structures that ever I saw, 
it being but lately built, and stands in the centre of a vast court, 
surrounded with a very high wall of free-stone, about which are’ 
piazzas, divided into cells, in each of which stands a statue, either 
white, or black, representing a naked woman sitting with her legs 
under her, according to the Eastern fashion: some of these cells have 
three statues, viz. a great one betwixt two little ones. As soon as you 
enter the Temple, you see two elephants of black marble, done to the 
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life, and upon one of them the effigies of the Founder, a rich Banjan 
merchant, whose name is Santides ; the Temple is vaulted, and the walls 
adorned with figures of men and other living creatures ; there was not 
the least thing to be seen within this edifice, except three chapels, which 
were very dark, and were divided only by wooden rails, wherein were 
placed statues of marble, like those in the cells, the middlemost having 
a lamp hanging before it-: we saw the Priest busy in receiving from 
such as were performing their devotions, and who presented him witl. 
flowers, oil, wheat, and salt: with the first he adorned the images, 
his mouth and nose being covered with a piece of callicoe, for fear of 
profaning the: mystery by the impurity of his breath ; the oil was 
mtended for the lamps; and the wheat and the salt for the sacrifice; 
he muttered out certain prayers over the lamp, and.ever and anon 
put his hands in the smoke of the flame, out of an opinion they have, 
that fire having a greater power of purifying than water, they may, 
after this cleansing, without offence, lift up their hands to God.” 

I now proceed to make my promised remarks upon the Sphinx. 
That the Sphinx was androgynous is evident from the circumstance 
that Herodotus calls the Sphinxes in the Propylea of the Temple of 
Isis andro-sphinxes, as Winkelman, who is quoted by Mr. Beloe, 
observes: he also remarks, that it is female before, and male behind, 
and says, that the testicles appear behind. The Sphinx had also the 
body of a lion; you suppose, (with Maillet, and Mr. Browne, in his 
Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, p. 162.) in vol. m1. p. 519. that 
“ it pointedly alluded to the power of the Sun in the signs Leo and 
Virgo ;” and you consider it, (with Larcher,) ‘asthe symbol of the 
most sacred and profound mysteries :”? I must confess, that I incline 
to the opinion of M. Pauw, who says, that these Sphinxes are images 
of the Deity, whom they represent as an Hermaphrodite. I have 
already observed, that the Egyptians were continually inventing new 
symbols to represent their mystery of the Trinity, | might have added, 
as well as of the androgynous nature of the Deity: the Sphinx was 
admirably adapted to this purpose ; when it stands alone, it alludes to 
the union of the two sexes in the Deity ; when it is placed between 
two other colossal statues, it is intended to represent the Trinity: in 
either case it is the symbol of mystery. I shall now attempt to 
support this hypothesis by an appeal to facts. You have given in vol. 
Il. p. 436. some extracts from M. Savary, on the‘Ruins of Egypt, 
from which I shall quote only the following passage: “ Near Carnac 
we find the remains of one of the four Temples mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus: there are eight entrances to it, three of which have a Sphing 
Of gigantic size standing in front, with two colossal statues, on eack 
side of the Sphina, which are respectively cut from a single block of 
marble in the antique taste.’ 1 have already observed, that the 
Egyptians always decorated the portals and fronts of their Temples 
with a representation of the Trinity, which they designated by 
different symbols; and the knowledge of this fact will sufficiently 
explain the intention of these three figures. ie 

The following passage, which is taken from Mallet’s North. Antiq. 
V.1. p. 110. affords another testimony to the truth of my assertion; 
“ The great Temple at Upsal seemed to be particularly consecrated 
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to the three superior Deities, and each of them was characterised by 
some particular symbol: Odin was represented holding a sword in 
his hand: Thor stood at the left hand of Odin, with a crown upon 
his head, a sceptre in one hand, and a club in the other; sometimes 
they painted him on a chariot, drawn by twe he-goats of wood, with 
a silver bridle, and his head surrounded with stars: Frigga stood at 
the left hand of Thor; she was represented of both sexes, as an 
Hermaphrodite, and with divers other attributes, which characterised 
the Goddess of Pleasure.”? What, Sir, is this Frigga but the Sphinx 
of Egypt ? This Scandinavian Sphinx at Upsal, was placed between 
Odin and Thor, just as the Egyptian Sphinx was placed between two 
colossal statues ; but the representation at Upsal was an emblem of © 
the Scandinavian Trinity ; and therefore the Egyptian representation 
may fairly be presumed to be intended for a symbol of the Egyptian 
Trinity. 

I have sometimes wondered that you were unable to discover in the 
Mensa Isiaca a representation of the Trinity, especially as that 
curious Table forms a grand epitome of the Egyptian theology: I 
think that I have discovered this representation. You observe, in your 
account of it: “ Immediately under the arms of Isis two large wings 
are expanded, stretching on either side to the very extremities of the 
Table ——-—: two black Sphinxes with white head-dresses are 
couchant under thé wings of Isis.” ‘The wings and the Sphinxes repre- 
sent the other two hypostases of the Trinity: you admit that these 
wings “ have an immediate allusion to the primordial Cneph, or 
Spirit, whose expanded and genial wings, at the beginning of time, 
brooded over—the turbid waters of chaos ;”? and I think that you will 
not hesitate to admit that the Sphinxes have an immediate allusion 
to the third hypostasis of the Trinity, as well as to the union of the 
two sexes in the Deity: as in the Hieroglyphic of the Globe, the 
Wings, and the Serpent, there is one Serpent on each side of the 
Globe, ‘so there are two Sphinxes couchant under the Wings of Isis. 
I have not sufficient leisure, at the present moment, to pursue this 
subject to a greater length, and must content myself with suggesting 
these hints to you. 3 

I shall now proceed to compare this fragment of Firmicus with 
some remarks, which you have made in p. 609. 10. and 11. of the 
same vol. “ Although the Deity was more generally represented 
under the form of an ox in Egypt, than im any other Eastern nations, 
so much more so that by degrees, from symbolising God under that 
similitude, they proceeded to the impiety of adoring the animal itself, 
and he, in time, became the public idol of their temples; yet was the sacred 
bull an object nearly of as high, and as peculiar veneration, both in 
_ Persia and India :—zn Persia, according to a most curious account 
taken from the genuine Books of the Parsees, by M. Anquetil du 
Perron, and inserted in the third vol. of his Zendavesta, the supreme being 
was originally symbolised, adored, and addressed, under the form of a 
Bull, and the reader may there peruse a translated prayer to the God- 
Bulli: it was upon this account, according to the same learned and 
ingenious author, that when men began to worship their deceased 
ancestors, and Noah, the great progenitor of the renovated world, came 
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to be numbered first among those deified mortals, he was represented 
and venerated under a‘figure compounded of half-man, half-bull;“and 
denominated in their sacred writings, Phomme taureau: the Apis of 
Egypt had doubtless a similar origin: the Brahmins of India repre- 
sented all the operations of nature, as well as those of the mind, under 
significant symbols: the Bull is the animal, which constantly accom- 
panies Seeva, the God of Generation, and Fecundity, who only destroys 
to re-produce: 1x the paintings of some of the Pagodas, this animal is 
pourtrayed standing near him; in others, he appears mounted upon his 
back.” Now in the engraving, which you have given from Dr. Hyde, 
Mithra is actually pressing to the ground a struggling bull; and Firmi- 
cus ironically says of the Persians, that they worship a God-thief of 
-bulis.* ‘The quotation from Statius, which is put under the engraving, 
is very singular; and proves incontestibly, that it was taken from 
some sculptured representation in a Mithratic cavern, though here [I 
hesitate to agree with you, that the Poet drew his description from 
the seulpture on the rock, from which the engraving was taken: 
Statius would, scarcely, have passed in silence, the other two person- 
ages, as well as the animals, which we see in the engraving. Mithra 
was, probably, often represented on many of these sculptured rocks 
alone in the act of seizing a bull: the passage is, 
seesecsoesee Seu Persei sub rupibus antri 
- Indignata sequi torquentem cornua Mithram. 

In vol. i. p. 54. -you have given some curious illustrations of this 
subject.. 

We are told in this fragment of Firmicus, that the rites of Mithra 
were familiar to the Romans: you have inserted in the 5th vol. of 
your work, (p. 984.) a curious account of a small circular temple of 
Mithra, discovered between the Viminal, and the Quirinal Hills at 
Rome: you have also remarked in v. u. p.211. that the Romans 
raised altars to Mithra with this inscription : 


Deo Soli Mithrae, 
Or, Soli Deo Invicto Mithre. 


In vol. m1. p. 506. you resume the subject, and declare your opinion, 
that the Pantheon at Rome was a Temple of Mithra; in which 
opinion I have the pleasure of agreeing with you. we 

You remark in vol. v. p. 811. that ‘ the Caduceus of the Phcent- 
cian Taut, who was sirnamed Trismegist, or Ter-Maximus, from his 
belief in the Trinity, which is prefixed to this vol., is adorned with 
that old Egyptian symbol of Deity, the Globe, Wings, and Serpent ; 
and what is still more remarkable, this Caduceus is described by the 





1 In vol. 11. p. 202. you observe; ‘*-Mithra is said by Porphyry to have 
been a stealer of oxen, which he secreted in caverns; intimating, at once, that 
the Sun,~like the ox, was the emblem of fertility, and that his prolific and genera- 
tive heat produced that fertility by secret and invisible operations.” Here I 
must take the liberty of differing from you: the real reason why both Porphyry, 
and Firmicus represent Mithra as a stealer of oxen, appears to me to be, because 
he was sculptured inthe act of seizing a bull; and when Porphyry says that he 
secreted themin caverns, what more probable solution of that idea can be given, 
than to suppose that it was taken from a sculptured representation in a Mithratie 
cavern? 
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Ancients as producing three leaves together, a sacred trefoil, intimat- 
ing the three-fold distinction of the Déity, for which he was so 
strenuous an advocate: thus Homer, in the Hymn to Mercury, calls 
it the golden three-leaved wand :’ now it 1s a singular fact, that trefoil 
was considered by the Persians as an emblem of the Trinity, and was, 
therefore, both deemed a sacred plant, and much used in sacrifices : 
thus Herodotus says, Bk. 1. c. 132, twedy 0% dsxpeurrvans ward pigew 7% 
degnioy, inrn Te Heels Doromwceets moiny as anudrwratny, MAAIZSTA AE TO 
TPIDYAAON, tai tavras tbnxs wy weve ro xe ttl, Ovcebevros . Oe auto, peciry 05 
aving Woeper Tews "ENIAEIAEI @EOLONIHN, olny 04 sxsivos Agyourt siyees 
iy twosony, When he is describing the Persian mode of sacrifice : 
« When they have cut the victim into small pieces, have roasted the 
flesh, and have placed the whole of it upon the softest grass, but * 
particularly trefoil, one of the Magi, or Priests, stands by the obla- 
tion, and chants the Theogony in such a manner, as the Persians say 
that it ought to be done.” 

With respect to the cirele, and the serpent, which were emblems 
of Deity among the Orientals, and the equilateral triangle, which 
was, as you have shown in vol. rv. p. 445. 671. 567 and 588, an 
emblem of the Trinity among the Egyptians and the Jews, there ‘is 
a curious passage in Mallet’s North. Antzg. vol. 1. p.316.: he there 
tells us that, * the Scandinavians employed ‘their Runic characters 
in various ways for superstitious purposes ; and he adds, that all these 
various kinds differed only in the ceremonies observed in writing them, 
in the materials on which they were written, in the place where they 
were exposed, and in the manner in which the lines were drawn, 
whether in the form of a circle, of a serpent, or of a triangle :? now it 
is certainly a curious fact, that he should mention only these three 
modes of drawing these lines: this Scandinavian triangle was, pro- 
bably, equilateral, and a symbolical representation of the Trinity ; for 
I have before shown, that the Scandinavians had some notions of this 
mystery. 

I shall conclude this Letter with the following curious extract 
from the Travels of Tavernier, in the Collection of Dr. Harris, (vol. 
1. p. 823.): The Tunquinese adore—-the hearth of their chimneys 
made of three stones :”? these three stones represented their three Dizi 
Penates ; and this passage affords an unsuspicious proof that the 
Dit Penates, or Cabirim of the Romans, came from the East, agree- 
ably to the whole tenor of Classical History. 


a 


Jam, Reverend Sir, 


With every Sentiment of Respect, 


London, Aug. 4. 1811. _ EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 





To tHe Epiror or THE CLAssicaL JOURNAL. 
SIR; i lately had the pleasure of reading the several pieces 
of Biblical Criticism in your learned Journal, and was not a little 
surprised at the contradictory notions of the Critics ; but what most 
arrested my attention, was the tenacity with which Dr. A. Clarke 
contends for his conjectures upon the interpretation of the word WM] 


in Gen. m1. and the display of learning which he, and (pacadl), 
have made, .to so little purpose. There is a want of conclusiveness in 
their manner of treating the subject; they appear tobe too desirous 
of showing how much they have been employed in Oriental literature, 
and lose sight of that precision, which is necessary to give weight to 
their opinions. I shall not take upon me to determine, how far Dr. 
C’s opponent is chargeable with disingenuousness : it is seldom that 
men of different opinions do each other justice in their disputations ; 
they far too frequently contend for victory, and not for the discovery 
of truth. That Dr. A. Clarke is both learned, and industrious, none, I 
believe, will deny; in these respects I admire him — but I do not 
admire his hypothesis concerning the Wf}; and with your permission, 
I will make a few remarks on it, and hope the difference in our 
opinions will not make me forget to treat him with respect. | 

Dr. C. seems to lay considerable stress upon the detestation, in 
which animals of the oran-outang kind are held by women; but 
unless he can prove, that the threat in Gen. iit. 16. JY MWR 7ADNI 
MWNIT YI) signifies that the enmity should be only on the side of 
the woman, he leans upon the staff of a broken reed: for, how much 
soever women may hate the oran-outang, he is very far from holding 
them in the same detestation, if we may credit those who pretend to 
know most about him. I decline entering into. particulars. Dr. 
Clarke cannot be a stranger to what is related of this kind of animals 
by Naturalists. : ina Bisby i 

In order to give any thing like probability to his hypothesis, Dr. 
Clarke ought, to show how the curse is fulfilled in the oran-outang, 
Mun om 51 moaTIn—92m ANN WN. How are animals of 
that tribe cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field? I shall be obliged to any person, that can inform me how much 
more grievously they labor under the curse, than the rest of the 
creation, which groaneth and travaileth in pain together, until now ? 
Is the oran-outang a creature more odious in its appearance than the 
sloth ? Is it condemned to greater hardships, and privations, than the 
wolf? Is there such enmity between it and the human race, as subsists 
between men and the ravenous animals? Does it suffer such miseries 
as some of the domestic animals do? Is not then his hypothesis void 
of probability in this respect, and must it not remain so, until he can 
show that the oran-outang is cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field? , 
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Another, and insuperable objection to Dr, C’s hypothesis, is that 
part of the curse pn s3719—by.. Can he show, that this phrase 
signifies to walk upon four feet ? It certainly might be read, « Upon 
thy gachon thou shalt walk ;” but if JT) signity the belly, or breast, 
it would be a very awkward ‘translation; and Dr. Clarke does not 
need me to remind him, that sr does not exclusively signify, 
to walk, either upon two feet, or four, but is as properly rendered by 
Ivit, as by Ambulavit, Indeed, since Moses ranks among reptiles the 
weazel, the mouse, the tortoise, the ferret, the camelion, the lizard, 
and the mole, Lev. xi. 29.30. I. can see no reason to suppose, that, 
by the above phrase, he could design the motion of an oran-outang $ 
on the contrary, it seems to me as clearly to point out the motion of 
a serpent, as if ithad been written wa IND Sy. One thing is, 
however, certain, that Linnc and Moses differ widely in their systems 
of nature ; a circumstance entirely overlooked by Dr. C. in his reply 
to the Critiques on his Bible. His triumph over his opponents in this 
respect is therefore only imaginary, for he assumes the very point 
which should be proved, viz. ‘That Moses classed the animals accord- 
ing to the system of the Swedish naturalist. Dr. C. ridicules the 
notion of the Wm3, 20s, or serpent, having feet before the fall of 
man. But why? Because this would be to confound reptilia with 
serpentes. But Moses makes much greater confusion than this, for 
(if yw signifies repsit, reptavit,) he considers as reptilia, animals 
of Linné’s first class, fere, and glires, as well as of his third class, 
and first order. I also conceive, that Lev. xi. 42. contains the death- 
blow to his hypothesis, making a complete distinction between moving 
on the belly, and walking. The Jewish lawgiver, in this passage, 
describes three kinds of loco-motion. ) 


pda mann b> sy yaor-by pain doy nm—by an o3 
| yw Sy yawn yown-do5 


Here we have “ all animals going upon the gachon, and all going upon 
four, as well as all those going upon many, feet, of every creeper, 
moving upon theearth.” From the enumeration of animals in the 
29th and 30th verses, (if the translators be correct in rendering the 
Hebrew names,) it is evident, that Moses ranks with the snail, which 
certainly moves on its belly, every animal, whoselegs are so short as to 
bring its belly near the ground, or in contact with it; and I hope I 
shall not be accounted immodest, or rash, if, in contradiction to so 
learned a man as Dr. C. I say, it is more than probable, that the 
motion of serpents, and other crawling animals, is here pomted out 
by tT) Dy py, and that the phrase cannot point out the motion 
of the oran-outang. 

There is a certain degree of respect, which opinions of long standing 
acquire, and of which it is unjust to divest them, till we can prove 
them to be false. The word 9s, by which the LXX. translates WIT} 
undeniably proves, that in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, before 
Christ about 277. the translator, or translators, understood it to be a 
serpent: may I not then be allowed to ask, what new light has been 
thrown upon the Hebrew language, that enables Dr. C. to discover 
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their error, and correct it by oran-outang? I believe he will not 
charge me with error, when I remind him, that one principal source 
of our knowledge of Hebrew is'that ancient version. All the versions 
in the cognate Oriental languages are, I believe, with the exception of 
one Syriac version, made from the Septuagint. Whence did the 
notion of a serpent arise, if WM) should indeed signify an animal of 
the simia genus? And how does it come to pass, that the New Testa- 
ment writers, in their allusions to the grand enemy of mankind, name 
him the serpent, but never the oran-outang ? ) 
There are allusions in scripture to the subtilty, prudence, or wisdom 
of serpents—one in particular, Matth. x. 16. “ Be ye wise (prudent) 
as serpents.” Now should I confess, that IJ am unable to point out ° 
any particular, whereby we may discover their prudence, or wisdom— 
does it thence follow, that he who knoweth all things, would assert 
their prudence if they were destitute of that quality? We. cannot 
suppose him to be such an inconsistent Teacher, as to propose for an 
example of prudence, an-animal no ways remarkable for it; and 
(notwithstanding all that Dr. Clarke may say in defence of a 
very lame hypothesis) depending upon the word of infinite wisdom 
and truth, I must contend that we have, in the above passage, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the WIT) in Gen. ui. 1. he 
I do not think it at all incumbent on the person who would prove a 
serpent to be intended by Moses, to point out either the species, or 
enus: the order is all that can reasonably be expected, and to seek ° 
es more, would be only to indulge in idle speculation. I would also 
take the liberty of hinting to Dr. C. “ for his information,” that 
what he calls the common hypothesis, is misnamed by him, and for 
any thing he has shown to the contrary, may safely be called, not an 
hypothesis, but a revealed truth. Heé must be a very careless reader 
of the Bible, who does not perceive, that the sacred ‘Historians write, 
not for the satisfaction of idle curiosity, either in infidels, or divines ; 
but merely to give a brief and catenated history of the world, God’s 
purpose of mercy towards it in the Messiah, and the manner in which 
he carried on his gracious design, until Jesus bowed his head, ,and 
said, “ it is finished.”’ : 
Dr. C. says, “ I have proved, and so might any man, that no 
serpent, in the common sense of the term, can be intended in the third 
chapter of Genesis, that all the circumstances of the case as detailed 
by the inspired penman are in total hostility to the common mode of 
interpretation, and that some other method should be found out.” 
If any one but Dr. C. thinks this to be the case, it must be because he 
thinks very incorrectly, and leaps upon difficulties that one would 
think do not lie in his way. Dr. C. talks of the difficulties of the 
common mode of interpretation, but I would. be glad to know, which 
ef them his hypothesis removes. He says, “ It is as irreconcileable to 
the text, and context, as it is repugnant to common sense, and to every 
rational method of interpreting the oracles of God.” If the former 
part of this sentence has any meaning, I suppose it must be, that the 
text in the version is not reconcileable with the text of the original ; 
but if this be Dr. C’s meaning, it is a mistake, himself being judge ; 
Wi] does mean a serpent. If by the context -he means the event 
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brought about by the instrument, I cannot see the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the text, and context, for if we credit the word of God, the 


woman. was deceived by the Nachash. Now what repugnance can ~ 


common sense feel to the usual interpretation, that does not equally 
apply to the uncommon interpretation proposed by Dr. C.? Is there 
any thing more repugnant to common sense, in believing that Eve was 
deceived by a serpent, than there is in believing, that the lamentable 
event was accomplished by the tricks of a monkey, or oran-outang ? 
Dr. Cs observation on Voltaire, whom he calls a shrewd and dexter- 
ous infidel, is of no weight: none but that impious Buffoon would 
‘have made such use of the Scripture History. Does Dr. Clarke 
really think the received translation in the cases related — Gen. 3. 
Num. 22. and Dan. “4. gives any countenance to infidels, to write a 
burlesque romance on the word of the living God! Or can he suppose, 
ft ORAN-OUTANG had stood in Gen. 3. instead of serpent, that 
the unhappy infidel would have treated the jackanapes with greater 
civility ? Dr. C. may rest assured, that his interpretation will have no 
tendency to prevent the cavils of infidels: those, who search the 
Scriptures, with a sincere intention of embracing truth wherever it 
may be found, will soon be satisfied of the divine origin of the Bible : 
the great misfortune of infidels is, that they search not for truth, but 
for opportunities to cavil, and as they like not to retain God in all 
their thoughts, it may be, that divine wisdom has ordered difficulties 
to remain, that such men may be snared, and fall by their own 
inventions. 

If neither Paul nor John referred to the znstrzment used in the 
seduction of Eve, why do they use the name by which the LXX. 
translate Nachash? Why did they not use AseGoros instead of 29:6, 
if there had not been an allusion to the instrument? But should we 
allow Paul’s reference, 2 Cor. xi. 3. 05 6 2Q0i¢ Evav tymcicnoey by 7H 
wavoveyie evtod (having the characteristic of Gen. 3.) and John’s, in 
Rev. xx. 2. tiv ou roy aeyeiov' to have been made in conformity to 
the names, whereby Satan was usually called by their countrymen, 
(and he must allow this to be the most usual name,) whence did the 
grand enemy of mankind come by this name? Now Dr. C's objectors 
cannot, with equal propriety, contend for the literal signification of 
WW, DID, Wr, Won, yyw, or DW, because he is not called 
by any of them in the Scripture, which is their rule of faith: nor is 


there any propriety in Dr. C’s application of FNM M5, for our. 





7 Rev. xl. 12---16. The Church. is represented as a WOMAN persecuted by 
the Devil, who is called 6 épdxwy, § dscBoros, and 6 opis; surely where the 
WOMAN and the Serpent are thus opposed, there must be an allusion to the 
instrument; and to deny analiusion, with any show of plausibility in Chap. xx. 2. 
appears to me to be impossible: ‘¢ He laid hold on the Dragon,” Here the 
grand enemy ts cailed by the name under. which he had been represented in chap. 
xi. andin other parts of this book—“ ‘The ancient Serpent” manifestly alluding 
to Gen. iii. the first name a prophetic symbol, the second a name given him from 
the form he used in the deception of Eve: “ which is Diabolus and Satan.” 
The calumniator and adversary, the lattera Hebrew name by which the Deyil 
was very properly called, the furmer.the Greek word by which the LXX. render 
POW. 


¢ 
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Lord might very properly command an unclean spirit to come out of 
a person, without asserting it to be a proper name of the great enemy 
of mankind; and yet the Jews might, without any injustice, call 
Ai Gores an unclean spirit. In fine, I hope I have shown Dr. Clarke’s 
hypothesis to be destitute of probability; I have shown, that 
Wn by pin isa mode of progression, differing from that of walk- 
ing, either on four or many féet ; that the oran-outan& is not cursed 
above every beast; that the Greek versions of LXX. and the New 
Testament writers, are our authority for believing Nachash to signify 
a serpent: and I may add, that the lurking habits of scbpAits Sean 
to declare, that they are sensible of the enmity between them and the 
sons‘of Eve. The double allusion to the head, and to the heekof the 
parties, though principally to be taken in the spiritual sense, has 
certainly a natural and striking reference to the serpent, but none at 
all to any animal of the simia genus. I have not pretended: to say, 
whether the Nachash walked, or flew, in its primitive state ; but there 
certainly is no absurdity in supposing either the one or the other ; 
since from the nature of the curse pronounced upon it, there is reason 
to believe it was made to undergo a very great change of nature. 
However this may be, Linneus can be no authority in the contro- 
versy : and I conclude by observing, that if a serpent is not intended 
by Moses, the knowledge of what it was is not of the least moment to 
us: we are sure the New Testament writers would not, in compliment 
to the mistake of their countrymen, have called the devil és, -in 
reference to the form under which he deceived Eve, if it had been of 
consequence to us to know, that he perpetrated the mischief under the 
form of an oran-outang. 

But while I confess my surprise that Dr. C. should ever have enter- 
tained such an opinion, | am not less surprised at Mr. Bellamy’s 
Critical Remarks upon Dr. A. Clarke’s Bible ; in which he attempts’ 
to prove, that OVON is a noun in the singular. My limits will not 
permit me to say much on this subject; I shall therefore confine 
myself to his first instance, and observe, that there is a negligence in 
his manner, which is remarkable in such a Critic ; there is not a passage. 
in the Hebrew Bible, in which PONT signifies, “ after this manner.” 


Gen. xxxix. 19. is not to his purpose, TONT oNIID, « according to 
these words, or things,” (dabar meaning indifferently either a word or 
a thing,) is equivalent to the English phrase, “ after this manner;” but 

ON is undeniably the demonstrative pronoun plural in this and 
» innumerable other passages, and the very passage he takes to prove 
his point, I use to show that soem oN oT ONT is properly 
translated, “THESE mighty Gods.” Mr. B. would not have any 
objection to translate haadirim in ‘the plural, if it was predicated of 
men; and had he considered, that they were Phenicians (Philistines) 
who uttered the exclamation, the impropriety of speaking in the 
plural vanishes ; they had not his views of the divine unity. The 
next clause of the verse is, if possible, more pointedly in opposition to 
his opinion, “D") DDD ONT OM MON. — This is. not in the 
manner of Gen. i. 1. Ha-elohim is construed with the participle plural, 
and (if there was not another proof in the Hebrew Bible) is at least 


° 
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sufficient to show, that Mr. B. has overlooked one passage, in which 
Elohim is used as a plural noun. When Elohim is used as one of the 
names of the self-existent and true God, by his servants, all translators 
render it, with reference to his unity, in the singtilar—and whether the 
divine wisdom intended by the plural form of this his name, to point 
out his triune existence, must be left to eternity to discover. That 
the noun is plural when predicated of the false gods of the heathen, 
might be shown from a multitude of passages. 


DVT TON DNR DAN TN NN RY. 
“Ye shall not go after other (or strange) Gods, the Gods of the 
people,”’ Deut. vi. 14. see the same construction in Deut. xi. 28. 
and xxviil, 14, again in 1 Kings, xi. 10. Jer. vii. 6. & 9, and xiii. 10, 
DTIY> DIAN OON NN, after other Gods to serve THEM. 
Father: Simon, in his Critical History, says, “ On doit supposer comme 
une chose constante, que la plupart des mots Hebreux sont equivoques, 
et que leur signification est enticrement incertaine.” We have a 
shrewd guess of what Father Simon meant by endeavoring to per- 
suade us, that the signification of Hebrew words was uncertain; and 
I am sorry to say, Mr. Bellamy’s Criticisms, and Father Simon’s 
assertions, speak the same language. ‘There are, without doubt,_ 
many grammatic anomalies in the Hebrew Bible, and considering its 
antiquity, how should it be otherwise? But it is beyond the power of 
either Mr. Bellamy, or any one else, to make the Hebrew words mean 
any thing, or nothing, just-as imagination prompts them. I add one 
instance more, in which Elohim is construed with the participle 
plural, oy. yx 9 DTN, Deos vidi ascendentes, 1 Sam. xxviii. 18. 
IT am well aware, that Jonathan expounds the passage, “ I have seen 
an angel of the Lord ascending,” &c. and that Kimchi expounds 
Elohim.by 5y7) Dy), .but I take neither of them as authority, since 
they do not give the literal reading, but what they conceived to be 
the intended meaning of the text. I have not room, in the limits I 
have prescribed to myself, to notice the other passages he has men- 
tioned, but would ask him en passant what authority he adduces for 
rendering yor, « before him,” in Gen, xxxv. '7.? Supposing Elohim 
to come from 5x, « fortitudo, virtus, the disputed part of the 
passage might be read, “ For there the mighty ones were revealed 
or made known unto him when:he fled from the face of his brother.” 
(for Elohim the Keri reads wp.). He saw the angels of God in 
his dream, the mighty ones. I now turn back to Mr. B’s Critical 
Remarks in former Numbers of your Journal.. In No. m1. p. 631. 
we havea specimen of Mr. B's modesty, in his charging Dr. Kenni- 
cott and De Rossi with ignorance of the Hebrew, and with adding to, 
or taking from, the Hebrew text, in the manner proposed by Dr. G. S. 
Clarke. But his ability to maintain and prove the ABSOLUTE 
inTEGRITY of the Hebrew text, is what, I thought, no sober scholar 
would at this day pretend to—one would naturally suppose, that some 
respect should be paid to the arguments of Joh. Morinus, Ludov. 
Capellus, and other learned men who have written on this subject. 
Dr. Marsh, in his Lectures on Divinity, lately published, states this 
subject with great perspicuity, Lect. x1. and though he admits the 
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integrity of the Hebrew text, from the time it was fixed by the Masora, 
yet in the conclusion he very properly observes, “our notions of integrity 
must not be carried to such a_height, as to imply that no deviations 
fromthe sacred Autographs were retained in the Masoretic text, that 
there are no passages in our present Hebrew Bibles which betray 
marks of corruption, and still require critical aid.”? Now if we admit 
the Professor to be a competent judge, what must we think of Mr. 

Bellamy’s ABSOLUTE integrity of the Hebrew text? Mr. B. com- 

plains of the different interpretations given of various passages, by 

people pretending to critical skill in Hebrew. Do not their various 

opinions seem to intimate that there is some truth in Father Simon’s 

assertion, and. that the language is but imperfectly known? And when 

we consider that it has. ceased to be a living language for upwards of 
2000. years, and that the sacred volume is the only book in pure’ 
Hebrew. that has come down to our times, how should it be otherwise ? 

It is, not, however, so uncertain as some critics would make it, and at 

the hazard of having the honor of being ranked with such novices as 

Kennicott and De Rossi; I shall venture to make a few remarks on 

one of the fortuitous shoots of Mr. Bellamy’s imagination. In his 

Notice of Sir W. Drummond’s Essay’ on a Punic Inscription, he 

stumbles on the word Sun, the signification of which Sir W. thinks, 

must, in the places he mentions, be best determined by the Arabic. 

This leads Mr. B. to give anew translation of 1 Sam. xxil. 6. for the 

sake of the Deists! He would have us believe, that WW is erro- 

neously rendered “ under,’’ and refers us to Gen. 1.19. and Lev. xvi. 

$2. for the true sense of it in this place —surely nothing but inattention 

could lead any man in his senses to hazard his reputation as a critic, 

on such a reference, or to tell us that its signification is « IN THE 

PLACE OF.” I would beg leave to ask this learned Hebraist, if 
he can possibly suppose either of these passages to his purpose? In 

the first, Joseph said to his brethren, “I am in the place of God.’” 
Does this censurer of Kennicott and De Rossi suppose, that Joseph 

occupied the Throne of God? His meaning was, that in a certain 

degree he represented God, or was under him for the good of his 

brethren ; and that as God nourishes and supports all, extending his 

Mercy to them, notwithstanding their ingratitude and rebellion, so he 

would imitate the Father of Mercies, in doing good to his brethren. 

Let me inform Mr. B. that when FANN signifies “2x the place of,’’ 

it always implies the absence of that, in the place of which it stands; 
this is perfectly clear from his second example, Lev. xvi. 32. “ enstead 
of, or in the place of his Father.” The passage cannot then be read 
as Mr B. would have it, nor is it at all evident, that two towns are 

mentioned in the text; MY) signifies a hill; and we know from 

1 Sam. ix. 11. that Ramah was situated on a hill, and that there was in 
its neighborhood a high place, perhaps a grove 5, these thingg cori- 

sidered, without putting any strained or unnatural sense upon one 

‘Hebrew word in the text, it will read, « Now Saul abode in the hill, 

under the grove or tree in (or by) Ramah,” &c, Had the writer 
‘Meant to inform us that Saul abode in a situation between ‘the tio 

towns, he would have expressed himself thus : ! 
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- Now Saul abode under the grove between Gibeah and Ramah. 


I have been accustomed to read. sober critics, Lowth, Leusden, &c. 
what they have to say, they advance with modesty, and proceed like 
men searching for truth; but this Gentleman, like the priestess of the 
Pythian Apollo, delivers ORACLES, and from his decisions there 
is no appeal. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. H. 
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to Mr. Patrick's Essay on the * China of the Classics,” inserted 
in No. VI. 





** This part includes, beside some Information on the Byssus, and the Serica of 
the Ancients, Iliustrations of Passages in Propertius, Eschylus, Tibullus, and 
Claudian ; Vindications of Passages in Florus, Hesychius, Suidas, the Etyxologicum 
Magnum, aud Pliny ; Strictures on Schutz, Sopinguts, Kuster, H. Stephens, Constan- 
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tine, Hoffman, Pitiscus, Salmusius, and Antoninus Thylesius. 


Dae very learned, and curious Essay on the China of the Classics 
has induced me to make a great variety of inquiries, of which some are 
remotely, and others are immediately, connected with the Essay itself, 
but which are all designed to illustrate some passage in the classical 
Writers, which has been involved in obscurity, or has been misunder- 
stood by the commentators, from their not having taken a sufficiently 
wide and extensive view of the subject. I have diligently collected, 
and carefully collated both the passages themselves, which are scattered 
throughout the different writers of antiquity, and the opinions of com- 
mentators and critics upon them: I have neglected no sources of 
information, which were accessible to me; and the reader will find all 
my quotations exactly verified by the editions, which I have consulted. 
The new interpretations of different passages, which I have proposed, 
Tam aware, may be deemed the chimerical effusions of a youthful fancy ; 
for there are some Scholars, who are content to surrender their judg- 
ment to certain deified giants in literature, who condemn every attempt 
of innovation, which opposes the standard of, what they are pleased to 
term, established authority, as if the greatest men were not liable to 
error ; and who often impute some malignant motive to those, who have 
the courage to vindicate the right of private opinion. I profess myself 
to be in the number of those, who must be convinced, before they can 
believe ; and who weigh, with candor and impartiality, every opinion on 
the point of dispute from whatever quarter it may come. Though I 
have often already found occasion to differ from Scholars of established 
fame on various topics, yet I have always stated the grounds of my 
Opposition to them, sensible as Iam of my own fallibility; and have 
never sullied the pages of this respectable Journal, nor disgraced the 
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name of a Scholar, with personal abuse and illiberal reflections. I 
frankly confess that I may, in*some cases, have unconsciously fallen 
into the discoveries of others ; for, as Lambert Bos has well said in the 
Preface to his  Observationes Critica,” Quam difficile sit dicere quod 
non dictum sit prits, ef observare quod non observatum ab aliis sit in ed 
eruditionis luce, in qua hodie versumur, seriptorumque affluentid, expe- 
riuntur omnes, qui rei literarie sese dedunt. 
The first passage, on which I intend to offer some pe ier is in 
Propertius Book 111. Eleg. 3. v. 1. 
Arma Deus Cesar dites meditatur ad Indos, 
‘“« Et freta gemmiferi findere classe maris: 
*¢ Magna vie merces: parat ultima terra triumphos: 
Tigris et Euphrates sub sua jura fluent: 


“ Seres et Ausoniis venient provincia virgis ; 
“¢ Assuescent Latio Partha tropxa Jovi. »! 


* Cf. Claudian. Honor. V. v. 317. 
ee ———— Victurae fercturr 
Gloria Trajani; non tam quod. Tigride victo 
Nostra triumphati fuerint provincia Parthi: 
appare st hune Nostri versum in mente habuisse nobilissimum Poetam—: 
unicé hue facit j insignis Horatii locus L. i. Od. 12. 
Tile seu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egerit justo domitos triumpho, 
Sive subjectos Orientis ore 
. Seras* et Indos: 
et Flori L. iv. c. 12. Seres etiam, habitantesque ‘sub ipso sole Indi, cum 
gemmis et margaritis, elephantes quoque inter munera trahentes, nihil 
magis quam longinquitatem vie imputabant, quam quadriennio impleve- 
rant: conjungunt hi cum Seribus Indos, itidem ‘ut noster Poeta,” 
Brekhusius. The Poet says that ‘ Cesar intends to penetrate to the 
extremity of India, and that the Tigris and the Euphrates will thus 
soon roll a free and independent flood :’ the two subsequent lines specity 
some of the nations comprehended in the 4 precedent lines: “* Yes,” 
adds the Poet, “ even the Seric nation shall fall beneath the Roman 
spear, and the ‘fierce Parthian shall supply trophies’ to the Jupiter 
Feretrius of the Latins.” If Claudian be allowed, as Broekhusius 
supposes, to allude to these yerses of Propertius, the interpretation, for 
which I contend, is at once proved; for he connects in his idea the 
Tigris with the Partha tropea, just as 1 do: any other mode of inter- 
pretation seems to me to embarrass the sentence: the words—pdarat 
ultima terra triumphos seem to point to the Seres, or Chinese, as the 
i 
1 Read here Seres; for the nominative is Ser: thus we have in C.S, Sidon, 
Apoll. Carm. V. v. 43. Ser vellera, thura Sabeus: thus Auson. ede 12. in 
Monosyl. de Histor. (cited i in Facciolati’s Lexicon), 
Vellera Sepechit nenoralia vestifluus Ser: 
- thus Seneca in Here. Cit. Act. 2. v.-665. ; 
Nee Maonia distinguit acu, 
Que Phebeis subditus Euris 
Legit Eois Ser arboribus. 


Rorealdus's in his note on Sueton. Calig. c. 52. quotes the passage of Ausonius, 
and adds,—‘ Singulariter in recto casu dicitur Ser.” 
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-object- of the poet’s attention; for the Seres were called ultuni Scres, an 
expression which seems to have passed into a proverb, because. the 
Ancients planted them in the farther pes of the Indian World: 
thus Seneca says in his Hippolytus Ac. 2. 8: 1. Que fila ramis ultime 
Seres legunt : Again in Hercules CEteus v. 414. Cujus triumphos ultima 
Seres canunt : thus Juvenal says in Sat. 6. v. 403. 
Hae eadem novit quid toto fiat in orbe, 
Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant, 
that j is, ** What is doing in the remotest parts of Asia, and of Europe.” 
Mr. Barrow, the sensible and. intelligent traveller.into China, to 

whom I have communicated my MSS. on this subjeet, says in a Letter 
addressed to me from the Admiralty Oct. 23rd, 1811: ‘* Do you 
really think Florus, in speaking of the Embassy of the Seres to Augus- 
tus, intitled to any credit? Is there any corroboration whatever in any 
contemporary, or other writer of any such embassy having arrived at 
Rome? Surely, if such an event had actually taken place, would not 
some Roman writer, besides Florus, have mentioned it? Roman vanity 
in the age of Augustus was not at so low an ebb, but that an event 
of so extraordinary a nature would have become a theme for some poet, 
era fact forsome historian: I recollect no mention of it but by Florus.” 
The passage of Florus has been quoted in the note of Breekhusius: if I 


am not mistaken, Horace (quoted in the same note) has some allusion 10 
this Embassy, when he says, 


“¢ Tlle seu Parthos Latio imminentes 
“ Egerit justo domitos trimmpho, 
*¢ Sive subjectos Orientis ore 
“¢ Seres et Indos.” 
And Suetonius says in Aug. c. 21. Que wvirtutis moderationisque 
fama Indos etiam ac Scythas, auditu modo cognitos, pellexit ad amicitiam 
suam populigue Romani ultro per legatos petendam. Casaubon here 
presents us with the following note: “ Indorum, et Scytharum legatos 
simul venisse ad Angustum Tarraconem usque auctor est Orosius: ego 
observo duas legationes a Poro rege Indorum ad eundem Augustum : : 
alteram, qua ad eum venit in Hispaniis bellum = gerentem, cujus 
Orosius meminit, et eum eo Eusebius in Chronico; qui id annotat 
ad annum Augusti, ut ipse numerat XVIII. qui annus incidit in, tempus 
belli Cantabrici: hi legati petendz pacis causa venerunt: secuta est 
deinceps altera legatio, que ad Augustum A. U. 734. pervenit: quando 
-ipse post Greciam Asiamque lustratam, Samum per hyemem venit: hi 
legati cum magnis multisque muneribus ad sanciendum foedus, quod 
anté peticrant, venerunt: de his Strab. L. 15. et Dio, L. 54. regem 
Indorum, & quo venerunt ad Augustum legati Eusebius Pandionem 
in Chronico appellat, non Porum : Taydiwy, ait, 6 ray “Iyduiv Bactrevs 
QiAos Avyoucrov xa) TULA OS Elva TALETKEVATTAL. venerunt -postea et 
ad ‘Trajanum ,legati Indic:  Constantinopolitanorum spe memini 
legere venisse ad Imperator um legatos, Indorum ut ad Constantinum, ad 
Theodosium, Heraclium, Justinianum, et alios.” - 
In the 150 1st verse. of tbe Agamemnon occur the following lines : 
nein Oo deayyys ev Ugaowari TO LN aceCel lavarw Bloy exmvéwy. these 
lines are repeated at y. 1525, Schutz says here— A nefanda mulicre 


. 
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sic veste captus, quemadmodum aranea bestiolam. cassibus suis irretire. 
solet.” I must confess, though’ my- readers may be startled at the novelty 
of the idea, that I am more inclined to suppose that the Poet is alluding 
to the dress of royal women, which was, as may be proved, made of 
cotton, or rather silk, which the ancients ‘knew to be the production 
of a worm. « Thus Antigone says in the Seven at Thebes vy. 1045, 

FAGOY yag aur nas RUTOTKUOD.S ey, 
YL] WEG WUT, THE Hy avy To Was 
HOATW PEGOUTA MUTTWOY TEFAWUATOL, 
where Buecivov weraduaros is rightly interpreted by the Schol. B. 
rod BactAimod imariov, and where Stanley says,—“ Habitus mulierum : 
Eur. Bacch. v. 819. 
Ayy. oreiaas vy (1. vuv) adh vewrt Buocivous weraous. 
Tlev. vi 0% 160" eis yuvaluas e& avdoes read; 

Plinus lino byssino secundam bonitatis palmam dat, mulierum 
maxime deliciis.” In the Orestes vy. 1434. (Ed. Porson) we have 
Gace moogicen, Adea Kavraimyyores. Lucian says, in the 2d Book of 
his Imaginary History, ecsirs dé yodivras, agaryviows Aewrols, woeOvoois : 
here I would ask what Lucian can mean by dedyvia Aenra but silk ; 
and is not this the Doar ua ony ns of Aischylus?* But Lucian Says 
dana wooguea: thus in the passage of the Orestes we have Papen 
moegvgea, which corresponds to the 6urcive: wérdro, and the Buccivey 
mweTAwed in the passages cited from the Bacche, and the Seven at Thebes. 
Hence we learn the fact, which will enable us to determine the meaning” 





* 'This is exactly the term, which the Classical writers give to silk ; thus Ser- 
Ses . . a “Ny 
vius says upon Georg. 2. v. 121. ‘* Apud Ethiopiam, Indos, et Seras, sunt 
quidam in arboribus vermes, et bombyces appellantur, qui, in araneorum modum, 


tenuissima fila [the decxvie rere of Lucian] deducunt unde est sericum ; 
nam Janam arboream non possumus accipere, quia ubique procreatur :” thus 
Martial, L. 8. Ep. 39. 
Nec vaga tam tenui discurrit aranea tela, 
Tam leve nec bombyx pendulus urget opus: — he! 

Thus Pliny says of the silk worm, Nat. Hist. L. 11. c. 22. Telas araneorum modo 
texunt: thus Heliodorus L. 10. Hist., says Cerda upon the passage of Virgil, 
** Aperteé ait confici stamina apud Seras ab araneis:’ thus Pausanias says, that 
the silk-worm bears the nearest resemblance to a spider: thus Clemens Alexan- 


drinus says, in his Pedagogus (L. 2. p. 23. 4. Potter’s edition.)  & de TULEWEL = 
Piverboas Ke» aAlyov syOorsoy. avreels [oe raxwreeoss enc bas Trois UPeirpacey 
peavey res eeeeeweneevees Aewroupry ies, Kael Tas BV THIS VPI meeieeryous wo“, 
ex mroowy peedeoretvrcs, yipeos MOvTov, nak cheats Iydixons, seek Tous megsteryous Coxe 
Cuxcs qoekesey edvras 85 cxwrne Qveras rd Tm eoToy, cira e& cevrod Oarsiae crveePoeives 
Tah nomen’ peed? RY ¢is telray werawoeQacrry veo pours Conovrcoy* of O& vexvoctAov 
auto xabrovoww* & ov (axes, thaveras orate, xabenee te Tis aedxuns o THs 
aeayyns (2.705? thus Dionysius sax; in his Oixovseevns Tepinryiris, Va DO 2s. 

xe Toxcego:, Peodeoi ve, nari tren Ceigoapa Enea, 

ol Te Hous peey coveelvovTces nor) IPsoe pemra, 

eeibAce Oe baivoyrec eenpens cevbece yainsy 

eimate THUY OUT MoAvoaoaAd, TIHLMVT os 

iddueve eos Atspewvides aubsos wolns. 

mE4VOLC oLTs xey ceyoy oh eroncyeey telresive 
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of several passages in the classical Writers, that the Greeks dipped their 
silk, and cotton in purple: Thus Horace says Carm. 4, 13,9. Nec Coe 
refer unt jam tibi purpura, where an ancient commentator says—‘‘ Pre- 
tiose, a loco, nam in Co insula vestes tenuissime texuntur ad delicias 
Eat ciate et luxum, optimaque purpura tinguntur:” and we have in 
Juvenal Sat. 8. 101. Conchylia Coa, where Ruperti observes: “ Purpure 
Coz, vestes Coz conchyliate, h. e. purpure infecta: eedem tingeban- 
tur etiam purpura, et inter insulas A‘gei maris, Con et Nyssum sc. 
Porphyrin, magna muricum copia capiebatur: v. Jani ad Flor. Od. 1v. 
Los to. et Harduin ad Plin. ‘v. 31. §. 36.” Hence Hesychius says, 
Bicosvoy" moegugody : Soping. here says—* Quod tamen diversum a 
purpura: Lucas, 6 rAovotos evedidvonero aio nat Svoooy: neque 
coloris est, sed lini delicatissimi. Plin. 1.19.c.1.” HH. Stephens in 
the Index to his Greek Thesaurus has fallen es the same mistake, 
as he quotes these very words. Constantine, himself unacquainted with 
the origin of the mistake, says, “‘ Ex his constat Suidam et Hesych. 
ignorare quid Buccos,” and Hoffman in his Lexicon Universale, says, 
after citing this passage of St. Luke—<« Unde colligitur a purpura 
vestem byssinam distinctam fuisse, quod notandum contra yeteres gram- 
maticos, qui bysstnum colorem purpureum interpretati sunt.” Hoffman 
also says:  Apud Plinium vero 1. 19. c. 41. [c..65. Ed. Bipont.] ubi 
de byssint tingendi ratione, sicut olim legebatur, hysginum reponit 
Dalechampius: ? the words of Pliny are: ‘ Quin et terrena miscere, 
coccoque tinctum aie tigere, ut fieret hysginum.” From what. has 
already been said, and what will be said below, it will, I think, appear 
highly probable that Pliny wrote byssenum. 

Again Hesychius says, Burciva’ roegueds hence Suidas says—fuecivoy. 
‘Bus rw Gs eBoyswevor : Kuster says here, as Soping. did above, “ Hanc 
interpretationem non probo, quoniam Biooos non est coloris, sed lini 
genus :” Again Suidas says—Pueooy, ofurdvws, Bagurdvws 02 onwalves 
Bagiy é éx woogueas. Kuster, under the same error, here says: ‘ Imo 
aliud est byssus, et aliud purpura est, ut ex veteribus scriptoribus satis 
constat: male ergo ista Suidas hic confundit.” Salmasius on Ter- 
-tullian de Pall. p. 219. (quoted by Pitiscus in his Lexicon Antiqgutatum 
Rom. under the article Byssus), as well as Pitiscus himself, has given an 
ingenious, but an erroneous reason for this interpretation of the word: 
the first says—“ Byssus de colore purpureo etiam exponitur a quibus- 
dam : Hesych. Buiccivor, roppugody, a flore byssi, vel lini, qui purpuret 
coloris est :” Pitiscus adds—‘* Vestes mollissime ac tenuissima* ex ila 
lini specie pretiosissima conficiebantur, et ha, quoniam pretiosissime, 
‘et, ut dixit Plin. xix. 1. mulierum delicie erant, ideo ferme purpura 
tegebantur; que res vetercs grammaticos in errorem impulit, ut byssi- 
num colorem purpureum interpretarentur : oe hence the Etymol. Mag. 
says—Gver9s, log Boravys, e& ov nal Te an auras BALITOMENS, 
india, Puociva AgyorTas. 

Since I wrote these remarks, I have met with the following passage i 
that microcosm of classical knowledge, the Pliniane Exercitationes in. 
Cait Sulit Solini Polyhistora of Salmasius p. 272. “ Cum inter purpu- 
reum et coccintm hic color sit, non mirum alios pro cocco, _alios pro 
purpurea, hysginum usurpasse: Hesych. Buccos vodima avth tis voyys 
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wacarau.Pavowevoy: idem Bvccwa interpretatur ropgued :” It is hows 
ever evident trom the other passege of Salmasius, that he saw not the 
whole truth. Alberti says in his Hesychius on the first passage cited 
‘by Salmasius from Hesych, + In Eacerptis ex Moschopulo MS, in 
Agapetum, apud cl. Fabric. Bibl..Gr. xii. p. 306. Burcos, ro xduntvoy 
Bauwua, owep Asyourt iiwrinws dAydivey, nal Agyeras Gd rod Puew rods 
Iorous, Hyovy Tos OPIarAMOUS* Agyeral 08 nal To xIxnIvoy BvduLA, BUaos. 
if 1 am not mistaken, Xenophon uses the word PuccoBbagys. 

Tx dress worn by the Roman nobility was, as every scholar knows, 
purple; but Ammianus Marcellinus says, in his 23d book, that ‘the 
celebrated silk of the Seres anciently composed the dress of the Roman 
nobility, but was in his age the extravagant and indiscriminate clothing 
of the lower ranks :” here then we clearly see that the dress’ of the 
Roman nobility was often, if not always, silk stained with purple. The 
constitution of the Emperor Theodosius (cited in J. Rosinus’s Antzq. 
Rom. Corp. absolut. Kd. Schrevelius, p. 359.) may be here cited—Nec 
pallia quis tunicasque domi sericas contexat aut faciat, que tincta con- 
chylio, nullius alterius permistione contexta sint, proferantur ex edibus, 
tradanturque tunice aut palha ex, omni parte texture cruore infecte con- 
chylii, nulla stamina subtexantur tincta conchylio, nec eyusdem-infectionis 
arguto pectine solidanda jila decurrant, &c. §c.: hence, in the Glossa- 
rium Isidori, “ Bombucinare, purpuram facere ;” “ bombycinatores, pur- 
puram facientes.” The Coan vests were also fancifully interwoven 
with gold, as we learn from Tibullus 2, 6,35. 





Tila geret vestes tenues, quas femina Coa 
Texuit, auratas disposuitque vias ° 

And from the Hippolytus of Seneca ‘(cited in Rosinus), dct. 2. Se. 1. 

Removete famule purpura, atque auro illitas 

Vestes, procul sit muricis Tyrii rubor ; 

Que filaramis ultimi Seres legunt. 
This is still the practice in the east, as the reader will learn from the 
following observations, which were communicated to me by that intel- 
ligent traveller, Mr. Barrow: “In India the muslins interwoven with 
gold, so closely indeed, as to exhibit almost a total plate of gold, are 
known as dresses of ceremony by the name of Kinkaubs: they look like 
the dresses of our tinselled kings and -queens on the stage: in China, 
however, they confine their threads of gold and silver to silk, and never 
attempt to interweave them in their cotton cloths, whereas in India they 
Interweave them solely in their cottons, a distinction not unworthy of 
notice.” Thus Alcimus Avitus, L, 3. (cited by Vossius de Origine et 
Progressu Idolol. L. 4. c. 90.): 





— Fulgidus auro 
Serica bis coctis mutabat tegmina blattis : 

Thus Galen reg} Chayvwoews nal Gegamelas rey ty 77 éxdorn Quy ibiwy 
wahwy, c. 9. tom. 6. Oper. Galen. et Hippocratis, p. 513.-(cited - in 
Vicat’s Vocabularium utriusque Juris) :, Tovrov rod yevoug goth ra 
xpvooiign Toy Iuarlwy, fUAyS dedueda woogwiey nouslonerns, aoreg TOBY 
cepinwy dvouatonevwy, which Vicat translates thus—‘° Hujus generis 
vestimenta auro contexta, aut supervacuum aliquod opus habentia, 
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aut qua materiam ex longinquo adlatam desiderant, ut que vocant 
serica.” Tlence we sce the mistake of Antonius Thylesius (quoted in 
the passage of Pitiscus), who says that the Byssus was almost of a 
golden color. Pitiscus adds—* Sed errat; non est enim coloris, sed, 
ut ex his, qui pure locuti sunt, constat lini prestantissimi genus.” We 
may here remark, that it was as obvious a mistake to say that the Byssus 
was of a golden color, as it was to say that it was of a purple color; for 
both was sometimes used, as we have seen, in the manufacture of the silk 
for dresses. As then the Coan vests are often distinguished from the purple 
robes, though they were often stained with purple; so the Byssus, or 
Serica is often distinguished from purple, though it was often stained 
with purple: thus Tibullas, 2, 4, 29. says, 
Hic dat avaritie stimulos, hine Coa puellis 
Vestis, et arubro lucida concha mari: 
And Ovid Art. Amor. 2. 298. says, 
Sive erit in Tyriis, Tyrios laudabis amictus, 
Sive erit in Cois, Cou decere puta. 

Pitiscus quotes the following curious passage from Tertullian de Cultu 
Femin.c.18. Vestite vos serico probitatis, byssino sanctitatis, purpura 
pudicitie : the Christian orator, it may here be remarked, quaintly says, 
1. serico probitatis, because silk is transparent, and probity has nothing 
concealed ; 2. byssino sanctitatis, because the byssus, or cotton, which 
ds white, is an emblem of sanctity, (hence Eucher. Instruct. 1. in Pitis-- 
cus says—~Byssus castitatis, vel continentie candor) ; 3. purpura pudi- 
citie, because modesty blushes like crimson, or purple. The ancients 
perpetually confounded silk with cotton, and it was a very natural mis- 
take: the origin of both was indistinctly known; both came from a 
very remote country; silk is transparent in the shape of gauze, and 
cotton js also transparent im its finest state, as in the muslins of India: 
Kustathius on Dionysius (quoted in Dasqueius’s Silius Ital. on Book 
O. v. 1.) says—gack & oygind wag’ "Ivdoig vyiverdar ix tivwy Growy 
Lawvomevys Beocov: Eucher. ad Salon. c. 3. (quoted in Savaro’s €. 8. S. 
Apollinaris on Ep. vi. book 7.) says, “ Byssus. genus serici grossioris 
pariter, et fortioris:” to cite more instances would be superfluous: the 
context will generally enable the student to ascertain which of the two 
is Meant In any particular passage. | 

As it is my intention, in the discussion of this recondite subject, to 
produce from the Classical writers every passage, which can be deemed 
important, I shall now produce the following citations from Claudian, 
of which three or four will coufirm what has been already advanced, and 

“to the remainder of which I may have some occasion to refer in a future 
Number of the Journal. ne 


Jam parat auratas trabeas, cinctusque micantes 
Stamine, quod molli tondent de stipite Seres 
Frondea lanigere carpentes vellera sylve ; 
- Ft longum teaues tractus procucit in aurum, 
Filaque concreto cogit squalere metailo : 
Qualis purpureas prabebat candida vestes 
Numinibus Latona snis, cum sacra redirent 
Ad loca nutricis jam non errantia Deli. \ 
~ "W178. In Probini et Olybrit Fratr. Cons, Panegyr. 
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Gesner says in the note : “ Serici ratio adhuc ignota eo tempore, ct cum 
xylino s. gossypio confusa : Justiniani demum etate innotuit: filis lineis, 
vel laneis ita subtilia inducuntur fila metallica, ut concreta Dec illis, et 
velut innata videantur: illa jam fila lanea squalent auro, 1. ¢, aureis yelut 
squamis obducta et tecta sunt.” 


Vobis rubra dabunt pretiosas zquora conchas ; 
Indus ebur, ramos Panchaia, vellera Seres. 
De Tertio Cons. Honorii, v. 210. 


Gesner here says: “* Quz sunt apud antiquiores V. G. Pausaniam El. 
2 extr. de natura serici, ab hodierna experientia abhorrentia, ea merca- 
toriz vanitati videntur adscribenda, quorum interesset, yeram rationem 
non vulgari.” 7 


Tu licet extremos late dominere per Indos, 
‘Te Medus, te anollis Arabs, te Seres adorent. 

De Quarto Consulatu Honor. v. 257. 
————_-—___—__—____—. Asperat Indus 
Velamenta lapis, pretiosaque fila smaragdis 
Ducta virent: amethystus inest, et fulgor Iberus 
‘Temperat arcanis hyacinthi ccerula flammis : 

Nec rudis in tali suffecit gratia textu : 
Auget acus meritum, picturatumque metallis 
Vivit opus, multaque ornantur jaspide cultus, 
Et variis spirat Nereia bacca figuris: 
Que tantum potuit digitis mollire rigorem 
Ambitiosa colus? vel cujus pectinis arte 
‘Traxerunt solide gemmarum stamina tele ? ? 
Invia quis calidi scrutatus stagna profundi 
Tethyos invasit gremium? Quis divitis alge 
Germina flagrantes inter quiesivit arenas ? 
Quis junxit lapides ostro? quis miscuit ignes 
Sidenii rubrigue maris? Tribuere colorem 
Pheenices, Seres subtemina, pondus Hydaspes.* 
De Quarto Consulatu Honorti, v. 585. 


Pars infecta croco velamina lutea* Serum 
Pandite, Sidoniasque solo prosternite vestes. 
De Nuptiis Hon. et Marie, v. 211. 





1 The curious reader may compare with this ample description of Claudian, 
the following passage from Tertullian De Cultu Feminino, L. 1.¢.10. “ Age 
nunc si ab initio rerum et Milesii oves tonderent, et Seres arbores nerent, et 
Tyrii tinguerent, et Phryges insuerent, et Babylonii intexerent, et margarite 
canderent, et ceraunia coruscarent,” * 

* T shall digress a little here to observe that the wedding garments of the 
ancients were white, as Protessor Brunings observes.in his admirable Compendium 
Antiquitatum Grecarum e Profanis Sacrarum Francofarti ad Moenum, 1745, p. 
93. 2d edition, ‘* Vestes nuptiales in nuptiis Hebraorum summe necessarie sunt 
habit jam Samsonis wvo Judic. XIV, 12. clarissimus est locus Matth. XXII. 11. 
ubi occurrit in convivio nuptiali homo ox eyed upeevos avo upect ryt[tou, non indutus 
nuptial vestitu: cccurrunt ibidem tenebra: exteriores, extra coenaculum lampa- 
dum splendore illustratum: albas fuisse vestes nuptiales puritatis et gaudii 
indices, probat ex Athenxo Dougteus Anal. 1. p. 23.: hic color optime vestem 
spiritualem representat, purissimam Christi justitiam eft niveam  sanctita- 
tem per fidem et sanctimonie studium induendam; huc_ pertinet locus 
insignis Apoc. XIX. 7. 8. ubi vestis nuptialis allegatur et describitur : 
Aristophanes yauinas yrstpeloas memorat; Homer, xare evvurbes, pulcrd veste 
indui ob nuptias jubet, Odyss. VI. v. 28.” ‘¢ The following extract,” says Mr. 
Burder in his Oriental Customs, vol. 2. p. 307. 3d Ed. ** will show the importance 
of having a suitable garment for a marriage-feast, and the offence taken against 
those who refuse it, when presented as a gift: ‘The next day, Dec, 3, the king 
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Te grandibus India gemmis, 
Te foliis Arabes ditent, te vellere Serves. 
In Eutropium, Lib. 1. v. 225. 
Quem puer arridens pretioso stamine Serum 
Velavit. 
: In Eutropiwm, Lib. 1. v. 304. 

Parte alia spumis facantem Serica frena 
Sanguineis, prime signatus flore juvente, 
Enucherius flectebat equum, jaculisque vel arcu 
Aurea purpureos tollentes cornua cervos 
Aureus ipse ferit. — / : 
De Laudibus Stilich. Lib. 2. v. 350. . 
.Geemer here says: “ Hic puto aurea, et purpureos ad colorem filorum 
vestis simpliciter respicere.” | 

Quod picturatas galee Junonia cristas 

‘Ornet avis, vel quod rigidos vibrata per armos 

Rubra subaurato crispentur serica dorso. 

De Sexto Consulaiu Honorit, v. 575. 

I shall conclude this article with an extract from a letter written by 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent, and addressed to the Editor of the Cuasstcat 
JournnaL: “I trust that I have proved from authentic documents the 
yoints this writer labors: he has’ few citations, which have escaped me, 
except that from Pliny, at the: commencement, respecting the silk- 

worm: I may have mistaken him, but I think he has fallen into an error 
in regard to the Shathaioi and Sopithes: they were on the Indus, and I 
have hinted that they were not Hindoos, but a foreign tribe—'Tartars, 
I suspect, from their moving in waggons, and using them for a rampart, 
but their women burn themselves, which is Hindoo: the ‘Tartars on 
the west of China were always called Kathaz, and all the travellers who 
approached ‘Tartary by land on the north of Imaus, always found 
Kathai, as M. Polo, Rubriquis, and Carpini: the horde of Zinghis was 
Kathai, whose grandson Koblai was the conqueror of China in the 





sent to invite the ambassadors to dine with him once more: the Melhemander 
told them, it was the custom that they should wear over their own clothes the~ 
best of those garments which the king had sent them: the ambassadors at first 
made some scruple of that compliance ; but when they were told that it was a 
custom observed by all ambassadors, and that no doubt the king would take it 
very ill at their hands, if they presented themselves before him without any 
marks of his liberality, they at last resolved to do it; and after their example, 
all the rest of the retinue.’ Ambussador’s Travels, p. 188.” ‘* Dr. Macknight,” 
as Dr. Harwood observes in his New Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of 
the New Testament, vo}. 2. p. 123. “ hath well illustrated. this parable: it seems, 
says this learned and judicious commentator, that before the guests were admitted 
into the hall of entertainment, they were taken into some apartment of the 
palace, where the king viewed them to see that they were all dressed in a manner 
suitable to the occasion: here he found one that had not on a wedding garment, 
and being provoked at the affront, he ordered him to be immediately thrust out 
of the palace,” as Prof. Brunings says above—* Extra ccenacnlum lampadum 
splendore illustratum.” ; 
The velamina lutea Serum mentioned in this passage of Claudian, may be ex- 
plained by the following passage in that monument of ingenuity, elequence, and 
learning, Mr. Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. 7. p.245.: he observes, that 
“the greatest part ofthe silk produced in Bengal, and other parts of-India, is 
crpored raw” [the engsxay vagece of the classic writers], “ and in its original yellow 
color. 
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13th century ; and this name of Katha extended with their conquests 
even to Poland; the Tartars, who subdued Russia, were Kathai; and 
one of the divisions of Moscow at this day is Kztaz: Cambalu, the 
capital of these conquerors, is placed by D’Anyille' in Tartary; bui | 
have proved from Goez, the Jesuit, that it was Pekin: I have shown, 
likewise, from Ptolemy, that the Romans traded direct with China; for 
che mentions that Maés, a Macedonian, whose Roman name was Titius, 
sent his agents from the Bay of Issus, through Mesopotamia to the 
Caspian, and thence through the whole of Tartary north of Imaus, to 
the confines of China: this passage of Ptolemy I never saw. quoted, till 
I advanced it; but it is a matter-of-fact-proof, better than a thousand 
inferences” '[Ilere I would suggest to the learned Dr. that in the fol- 
lowing passages there is a direct allusion to this immediate intercourse 
between China and Rome: Seneca says, in book 7. c. 9. de Beneficis + 
* Video sericas vestes, si. vestes vocand sunt, in quibus nihil est, quo 
defendi aut corpus, aut denique pudor possit : quibus sumtis, mulier * 
parum liquido, nudam se non esse jurabit: hec ingentft summa ab igno- 
tis etiam ad commercium gentibus accersuntur, ut matrone nostra, ne 
adulteris quidem plus sui in cubiculo, quam in publico ostendunt :” 
Lipsius rightly understands the Seres by these ignotz, and appositely 
refers to Ep. 90. “ Posse nos vestitos esse sine commercio. Serum :” 
Pliny says, in the Procem to the 12th book of his Nat, Hist. ‘* Quo 
magis, ac magis admirari subit, ab iis principiis, cedi montes in mar- 
mora, vestes ad Seras peti: Dr. Vincent thus proceeds|: ‘* ‘There is a 
_ strange misprint in your p. 306 of the Cocoa-nut for the Areka-nut ; 
and a strange quotation from Pausanias by the writer, to prove that the 
Chinese were black, which shows the ignorance of Pausanias ; for they 
are white, strictly white, so white, that they call the Europeans red 
men: the brown tint ot the lower orders in the southern provinces is 
caused from labor in the sun; but, if you look to any ordinary drawing 
on China-ware, fans, or screens, you will see all the superiors white, 
and the women without a tint of rose in their cheeks: this is a proof. 
that their origin is from the north, not from India (as Sir William Jones 
supposed), nor from the Golden Chersonese, but undoubtedly from Tar- 
tary, and, after all their refinement and delicacy, after 3000 or 4000 
years, their eyes‘have all the Tartar form, so curiously noticed by 
Barrow: My remarks on the sequel.to the Peripltis are, perhaps, the 
most curious part of my work ; and the writer of the article might have 
profited from them much.” . 
Ishp, July 16.1811. 


In the next number of the Crasstcat JournaL, I shail submit to 
the reader some observations upon the passage of Pausanias, upon the 
latter part of this Letter, upon the origin of the term Oriental Ethiopia, 
and upon the Indi Colorati of Virgil, and introduce to his notice a very 
able and interesting Letter, which I have received from Mr. Barrow, 


upon this subject. ) 
aoe EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
Hatton, Jan. 10. 1812. 
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"Pae Class of Fine Arts of the French Institute have, for several 
years past, devoted a considerable degree of attention to the subject 
of ancient Architecture. But their inquiries have not been confined to 
these monuments of ancient grandeur which bespeak the remains of 
regular public edifices: the uncouth military monuments of antiquity, 
which have been denominated by some writers, Cyclopean monuments, 
have been the peculiar objects of their investigation. 

Before giving a’sketch of the proceedings of this department of the 
Institute for 1810. it may not be amiss to inform our readers, that so 
far back as the year 1804. the following set of Queries was printed, and 
copiously circulated among the learned of all nations, as pointing out 
the precise objects of the researches of the Class : 

1.—In what parts of Greece and Italy do we find inclosures, or 
ancient walls, constructed of large blocks of stone, hewn into the form 
_ of parallelograms, and arranged in horizontal layers, without cement ? 

2.—In what parts of Greece and Italy do we find similar walls con- 
structed of large blocks of stone hewn into irregular polyhedra, and 
what was the nature of the erections, which aricient authors, in speak- 
ing of the walls of Argos, Mycenz, and Tyrinthia, have designated 
by the name of the works of the Cyclops ? 

$.—When we find these two kinds of structures united in ancient 
ruins, what is the order observed in their respective arrangements, i. é. 
by what means can we distinguish between the original construction, 
and the lia ‘whieh have been made at periods subsequent to their 
foundation ? 

Answers to the above questions have been received in the course éf 
the year 1810. not only from Greece and Italy, but from Spain, Asia 
Minor, and Chersénesus Taurica. We shall now briefly notice the 
information which has been received, beginning with 

ftaly.—The ruins of Norba, situated on an eminence which over- 
looks the Pontine marshes, still exist in the state to which they were 
reduced on the day when the inhabitants put each other to death rather 
than fall under the power of Sylla, by whose forces they were besieged. 
The ramparts of Norba are of Cycopeas construction, in blocks of 
Appenime marble. Mr. Dodwell, a learned English architect, and Mr. 
Middleton, an American antiquarian, both at present in Italy, have 
transraitted elegant drawings of the above ruins to the Institute. 

The same gentlemen have examined the walls of the cities of Alatri, 
_Segni, and Ferentino. In several places of the walls of Alatri there 
are bas-reliets, representing phallic subjects. One of these bas-reliefs 
is upon the architrave of the gate of the citadel. As the ramparts of 
the Etruscan and Roman cities do not present similar subjects, it has 
been conjectured, that they allude to the worship of the god Hermes, 
who was revered by this symbol in Elis; and it is well known that from 
that place the Pelasgian columns which have existed in Italy from the 
earliest times, have been derived. ‘The rudeness of the more ancient 
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yreek sculpture has been recognised in two other bas-reliefs on the 
bastion of the same gate. It is supposed that they allude to the wor- 
ship of Mars or Hermes. 

‘The walls of Segnt and Fereutino were generally supposed to have 
been of Cyclopean origin, but Mr. Dodwell, by discovering a Latin 
inecription on the walls of Ferentino, thinks he has proved them to be 
of Roman structure. In some places, however, the foundations seem 
to have been of Pelasgian origin. 

Mr. Dodwell has also transmitted drawings. of several Cyclopean 
erections discovered in that part of the country, of the Sabines which 
adjoins Tivoli. These monuments are similar to those which haye been. 
discovered in other parts, which have been occupied by the Pelasgians 
or Aborigines. 

M. Simelli, an architect, residing at Rome, and a seahine by birth, 
has also transmitted to the Institute drawings and topographical 
‘descriptions of a similar nature. M. Simelli’s inquiries were made in 
the neighbourhood of Torano, on. the very spot where Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus places the ruins of Tiora, and a sacred inclesure, in 
which the ancient Aborigines interrogated their oracles, which were 
-similar to those of Dodona. These monuments consist of~ extensive 
areas, raised upon walls of Cyclopean construction. In the centre of 
the largest are some large blocks of stone, which seem to have been 
part of an altar. To the eastward of Amitermum, two walls have been 
discovered which seem to have marked the boundaries between the 
countries of the Sabines and the Vestines, as a Roman inscription with 
the words Fines Sabinorum has been found on one of the stones. 

Baron Degerando has transmitted from Rome, a drawing of part of 
the walls of Spoleto, in Ombria: their foundation is Cyclopean ; but 
in the superstructure, which is Roman, an inscription has been found 
which contains the names of the magistrates, under whose inspection 
the walls were rebuilt. 

Spain.—The question proposed by the Class, having been distri- 
buted among the oiflicers of the French army of Spain, M. Brianchon, 
a lieutenant of artillery, has transmitted some observations on the 
walls of Toledo. ‘The foundations seem to be Cyclopean ; the super- 
structure is composed of square stones, and the whole is surmounted 
by brickwork. It-is already well known that the walls of Tarragona 
are constructed in a similar manner; and it is remarkable, that Livy, 
when speaking of the walls of | Saguntum, characterises by the word 
cementa, the irregular form of the construction of part of the walls 
which he supposes to be very ancient. ‘The French antiquaries think 
it of the utmost importance that these inquiries should be prosecuted 
in Spain, because that country was known to the Pelasgians of Zacyn- 
thos two hundred years before the siege of Troy, although it was very * 
little known to the Helleni in the days of Strabo. 

Greece.—The learned are once more indebted to Mr. Dodwell for 
same valuable information on the subject of Grecian Antiquities. 
Accurate drawings of the walls of the cities of Argos, Tyrinthia, and 
above all, of Lycosurz, the most ancient city of Arcadia, were much _ 
wanted, A particular degree of interest was attached to the ruins of 
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this city, as it was the metropolis of those Arcadian settlers, who con- 
structed the most ancient towns of Italy, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. The drawings aud details transmitted by Mr. Dodwell 
prove, that in the ramparts ‘of the city of the Lycosuri, there are two 
kinds of Cyclopean architecture, the one more ancient than the other, 
and that there are other walls in the same place, which seem to have 
belonged to a period when the Cyclopean construction was no longer 
in use. .'The same learned traveller has taken the present occasion to 
add to the list of Cyclopean structures already known, the ramparts of 
the towns of Elatea, Ithaca, Amphissa, Leucados, and Stymphalos.. 
Finally, by way of answer to the first question put by the Class, he 
has named the ruins of eighteen cities of the Peloponnesus, in the walls 
of which he has only observed the construction in parallelogram bloeks 
. of the second age of the Greek antiquities. 

_ Islands of the Archipelago.—M. Fourcade, French commissary in 
the Archipelago, has observed some ruins in the Island of Candia,. 
(formerly Crete) which he thinks are Cyclopean. ‘They are on the. 
tep of a mountain, on which was situated the ancient citadel of 
Cydonia. History will render this fact extremely probable in the 
opinion of those, who know to how. remote.a period we may refer the 
settlement of the 'Telchines in Crete, and. their subsequent return into 
Boetia, where, according to Pausanias, they erected monuments. ‘The 
Telchines and the Cyclops were one and the same ‘people, according 
to the best critics. 

M. Fourcade also observed the Cyclopean architecture in the walls 
of the ancient Cytherea, in the Island of Cerigo, and in the village 
adjoiimg the walls of the ancient temple of the Pheenician Venus : 
he saw that ruins of this kind were surmounted by other ruins in rect- 
angular parallelogram stones, as elegant in composition as those which 
composed the tomb of Atreus, at Mycene. The same arrangement of 
the two kinds of building has been observed in the walls of Melos, by 
M. Jassaud, anothér French commissary, who has also transmitted 
drawings on the subject. 

Western Shores of Asia Minor.—Dr. Chandler has noticed, under 
the appellation of tncertum, the Cyclopean walls which confine the 
bed of the Caister, near Ephesus. M. Le Chevalier has also published 
some observations on the above two kinds of Cyclopean building in 
the walls of Prusa, in Bithynia. He has also given, in his Travels in 
Troas, the engraving of a Tumulus of the same construction. , Monu- 
ments of the same kind have been discovered by M. Gropius, on one 
of the summits of Mount Sipyla, near Smyrna, in the ruins of two 

cities, and of several Tumuli; some of Cyclopean construction, and 
others of parallelogram blocks. The distant period to. which we 
ought to ascribe the origin of these two cities, seems already confirmed 
by; the parallel of Tumuli of a different construction, but correspond- 
ing respectively to the two different systems of the construction of the 
ramparts of these cities.. One of these tombs was 300 feet in circum- 
ference, and its height is proportioned to this base. 

M. Cousinery, commissary in the Levant, has communicated a 
letter of M. Tricon, a French antiquarian, settled. at Smyrna. This 
gentleman, on pursuing the discoveries made by M, Gropius on Mount: 
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Sipyla, found two other ruins of cities, the walls of which were of 
Cyclopean. origin, and the buildings of parallelogram blocks. He 
thinks, therefore, that the walls were built at an earlier period than 
the houses ; but the antiquity of the whole is unquestionable, for no 
fragments of regular columns, or any inscription, are to be found. 
M. Tricon is about to pursue this inquiry in Caria and [onia, where 
he has hitherto only met with ruins of Ionian origin, the age of which 
does not go beyond the year 1130. A. C. | 

Northern Shores of Asia Minor.—The result ‘of the researches of 
M. Fourcade, in the neighbourhood of his residence in Paphlagonia, 
proves, that the moles which jut out into the sea at Synopa and 
Amysus, are of Cyclopean origin. Several ancient Tumuli in the 
same district are of a similar construction. One of these tombs, when 
opened, contained some small pieces of gold with some characters 
inscribed on them. We know that Bithynia and Paphlagonia have 
been occupied from the earliest periods of Greek history, by those 
Thracian colonies, who divided with the Thessalonian colonies the 
shores of Asia Minor, where maritime works, and ‘Tumuli of the same 
‘architecture, have been already discovered. 

Chersonesus Taurica.—One half of the Peninsula of Kertsch, accord- 
ing to. M. Foureade, is crowded with gigantic Tumuli, composed of 
raised earth covered with huge irregular blocks of stone. On atten- 
tively examining a series of sixty-six tombs, he found all the various 
shades of architecture which distinguish the walls of the ancient cities 
of Greece. Drawings of two of these tombs have been transmitted ; 
the largest is situated on Cape Myrmecium, and it occupies a space of 
one hundred and thirty feet. The other is formed of rocks, extremely 
rude in appearance, but carefully joined.—The above are supposed to 
be tombs of the Scythian Kings, which, according to Herodotus, were 
preserved with great care. 

The members of the Class, in abubbiding their report, congratulate 
the lovers of antiquities upon the acquisitions which, have been made 
through their exertions. One hundred and seventy-seven ancient 
cities, the walls of which are of Cyclopean architecture, have been 
described in the course of their reports, and they invite a continuation 
of the services of travellers in foreign countries to aid them in the 
further prosecution of their researches. ‘They point out, as particularly 
worthy of the notice of the learned, the shores of Epirus, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, and the southern coast of Asia Minor, @. e. 
Lycia, Pamphilia, and Cilicia; the latter place in particular, as having 
been occupied by colonies. from Argos, who extended themselves to 
the shores of the Tigris. Xenophon places on the banks of that river 
the walls of Larissa, a city unce inhabited by the Medes, but which 
Cyrus found deserted. Strabo also speaks of the Argian colony of 
Gordys, as being settled in the same country, of which the Kurdis 
Tartars still retain the name. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE BIBLE. 
a | 


"Turns are few more satisfactory arguments of the authenticity of 
the holy scriptures, than that we find coimcidences between them 
and profane authors. From Homer down to the writers of the 
Augustan age, numerous passages may be found giving their 
testimony to the truth of the Bible; passages, many of which. 
would be unintelligible in the present day, were we not possessed 
of the Bible as their key. Although some of these are plainly and 
clearly expressed, the greater part, however, have been so mangled 
by tradition from generation to generation, that the features of 
their original are but faintly to be distinguished. Amongst the 
latter we may rank the fabled war of the Giants against Jupiter, 
as undoubtedly deriving its source from the rebellion of Satan 
and his angels against God. ‘The ascension of Ganymede to be 
Jupiter’s cup-bearer, may have been probably corrupted from the 
ascent of Elijah: and many similar stories have been traced to 
facts mentioned in boly writ. In proof of the former assertion, 
that some are clearly expressed, I will quote one passage from 
Homer, to which probably more might be added, where, speaking 
of the rain-bow, he says 
cece asec essere TE Kpoviy 
"Ev vedei orepikes Téec5 peodnoy avisdawv. L1. 11.27. 


Can there be a better comment upon this than the 13th. verse of 
the Oth chap. of Genesis? “ [do set my bow in the cloud; and it 
shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth.” 
But what more particularly led me to these reflexions were some 
passages in the Greek historians respecting Cyrus. ‘The first is 
from Herodotus, relating to his birth, the substance of which is 
most likely known to the greater part of your readers; the expres- 
sion however 1s very remarkable, and shows, I think, that at the 
time of Herodotus, Cyrus was considered as under the immediate 
and peculiar protection of God. ‘The historian first relates that 
Astyages the grand-father of Cyrus, having been alarmed by a. 
dream in which he was told that he should be dispossessed of his 
kingdom. by his grand-son, ordered Cyrus immediately on his 
birth to be exposed; but the courtier, to whom Astyages intrusted 
the business, bemg unwilling himself to imbrue his hands in the 
blood of the infant, sends for a shepherd and commits the murder 
of the child to him. ‘This shepherd’s wife, as the historian says, 
“ emites toucn macay yucpav,” during the absence of her husband, 
“ rére xatTa Cainove tixte,” and when he returned with the imfant 
Cyrus in his arms, and had-informed her of his commission, she 
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through compassion proposed that-the dead child of which she 

had been just delivered, should be substituted for Cyrus. The 

shepherd assents, and takes his own dead child to expose on the 
mountains ; and ‘by this means the life of Cyrus is miraculously 
preserved. 

I am aware that the veracity of this account. of Herodotus is 
called in question, since no. such fact is mentioned by Xenophon; 
we must, however, consider the remark of Cicero, “ Cyrus ille 
a Xenophonte non ad historie fidem scriptus, sed ad effigiem 
justi imperi.” Besides, there can be no doubt, that some such 
report as this, respecting Cyrus’ birth, was rife in the days of 
Herodotus; supposing therefore the fact to be false, it shows that 
general opinion considered him peculiarly regarded by heaven. 

The other passages I have remarked are from the Anabasis, 
which appear to me to refer to Cyrus. The Grecks on their 
retreat arrive at a Cc} ee Mie Larissa, on the Tiguis, respecting 
which, amongst other observations on its size, strength, &c. 
the> historian relates ae following remar kable circumstance. 
Terry (viz. Larissam) Pasinrsds 6 6 eco, ore maod Mydov’ Bau Bavov 
THY Boy Uepoztsy TOMVOPXCDYs auosyh Tpomw ZO0VATO basi yAsov 8 vedean 
moouaruard, noancs, mepis ob avbowres. cEEAITOY, nal ovUTws taro. I. 
p. 220. Hutch. oct. 

_ And again, the next-city they came to, Mespila, experienced 
something of the same sort and at about the same time,as Nenophon 
rel: ates. "Evratta éaeyero Mytia yon Bassrens guys, ore amwareray 
TY aonyy Uno Tegooy | Miso. Tavrny 2 Ty TONY morooxay 0 ITepouy 
Bactrzt 20 oux eduyaro oUTE Kpove ene, outs Psat. Zeus a3 eu Poors yros 
Obi TOUS EvommouvT as noe oUTws ecw. 

Whoever this king of the Persians was, these seem indisputable 
marks that God especially fougbt on his side. Now who he 
could be except Cyrus, 1 am at a loss to conjecture; since under 
him the empire of Media was annexed to the Persians, nor have 
we, I believe, any account of the Medes being subjected to the 
Persians, before that prince. If then we may conclude that it is 
Cyrus of whom Xenophon is here speaking, it appears te me. to 
stamp additional credit on Herodotus’ account of his life. Fer 
he relates him to have attacked and dethroned his grand-father 
Astyages, and thus to have gained possession of the Median empire. 
Whereas "Xenophon makes him the lawful successor to the thr one, 

after the death of his uncle Cambyses. Now it is evident that 
whoever this 6 Ilzpcév Bacidzis was, he had possessed himself of 
the empire bf the Medes by conquest, not by hereditary succession, 
and consequently that if it was Cyrus, his history given by Herodotus 
is the true one. Here it may be objected, that. Xenophon would 
be unlikely to contradict himself in this manner, by making Cyrus 
in some of his writings acquire Media by right of succession, and 
in others by that of conquest ; but here again L must recur te 
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Cicero’s remark, that under the name of Cyrus he was writing the 
character of a perfect prince, and he therefore might think him- 
self at liberty to pass by his dethroning his grand-father as not to 
be imitated. Or what is still more probable, Xenophon had: in 
these two accounts followed different reports ; for even so early as 
Herodotus, the life of Cyrus seems to haye been related in different 
ways, which indeed that historian expressly declares respecting his 
death, ra wiv Oy xara tyv Kdpou teAcutyy Tod Biov, morAAdy Fay 
Asyousveny, 002 por d midavbraros sionros. (Clio sub fin.) It is upon 
this principle that Rollin reconciles the differences between Hero- 


dotus and Xenophon. | 12Q) 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


‘To tHE Eprror-oF THE CuassicaL JouRNAL. 


oR, I believe that the 15th ch. of the 13th book of A. 
Gellius has frequently been the source of much controversy among 
scholars. Having lately had occasion to examine it, I was induced to 
consult the translation by Mr. Beloe, with which, although, upon the 
whole, of .deserved and high repute, I cannot in the present instance 
totally coincide—The passage to which I more particularly allude 
runs thus. ) 


“ Pretor, etsi collega consulis est, neque pretorem, neque consnlem jure 
rogare potest, ut quidem nos a superioribus accepimus, aut ante hec tempora 
servatum est; et ut in commentario tertio decimo C. Tuditani patet, quia 
imperium minus pretor, majus habet consul: et a minore imperio majus aut 
major collega rogari jure non potest: pratores nos his temporibus pretore creante 
veterum auctoritatem sumus sequuti, neque iis comitiis in auspicio fuimus.” 

As in the course of the following observations .some comments are 
made on the different readings, it may not be improper to remark, that 
the Edition now before me is that ‘ cum notis utriusque Gronovit, 
Lugd. Batav. 1706.”? Having stated this, I shall proceed by adding the 


words of Mr. Beloe’s translation. 





“ A pretor, although he be the colleague of the Consul, cannot by law cite 
either Pretor or Consul, as we learn from our forefathers, and which has been 
observed till now ; it appears also in the thirteenth commentary of Caius Tudi- 
tanus ; because the Pretor is invested with an inferior, the Consul with a supe- 
rior authority. A superior magistrate cannot be cited by one of inferior authority. 
At this period, we who have been Pretors, followed ancient custom in every 
thing which regards Prators’ elections, nor at these Comitia was it usual to take 
the auspices.” P. 44. Vol 111. 

With all due deference I take the following to be the meaning of 
this perplexing chapter. ees 

Messala says, that a Pretor cannot propose a Consul, because a 
Consulate is “‘ majus Imperium,” neither can a Pretor propose even a 


Pretor, because a Pretor when elected is the colleague of a Consul. 


\ 
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This, it may be justly inferred, is his meaning from a collateral 
passage in Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, the ninth epistle in the ninth 
book. | 

“ Non modo Consules 4 Pretore, sed ne Pretores quidem creari 
jus esse.” 4d Pretor not only cannot legally elect a Consul, but he 
cannot even make a Pretor, because “ita rogentur ut College Con- 
sulum sint, quorum majus est imperium ;’”? but observe that Cicero 
speaks of that form ‘‘quod in Libris habemus,”-- and Messala in 
A. Gellius of that which, ‘a superioribus et accepit et ante hec 
tempora servatum est.”” But the general practice in the time of .Mes- 
sala had been altered, and he in a spirit of Antiquarian orthodoxy, 
evidently disapproved the alteration, followed “auctoritatem veterum,” 
and avoided ‘esse in auspicio” at those elections, when by the cus- 
tom of his contemporaries the Pretor did elect a Pretor. 

In A. Gellius we findthat Pretores stands before nos, and this reading 
is taken from the Leyden Ed. of 1644, but the older reading accord- 
ing to Stephens and preceding editions, supported also by manuscripts, 
makes Pretores follow temporibus: The Regius Codex, and the 
major Leyden Codex give “ Praetores Pretore creante; it makes 
very little difference whether Pretores Pretore or Pretore Pretores, 
provided that these two words follow each other; and Pretore does 
not precede “nos his temporibus,”’ the meaning is this : 

«<T, in these days, when the Pretor creates Pretor, follow the au- 
thority of the Ancients, when they did not create them; ¢ neque in 
Auspicio sum’ at those elections.” For Messala was an Augur and 
would not attend the election of Pretors, when conducted with 
what might with propriety be called democratic innovation. 

Indeed I cannot avoid being of opinion that the practice with 
respect to Pretors was altered inthe time of Cicero. His argument 
only required him to prove that a Consul was not created by a 
Pretor, and in the course of doing this, he takes the opportunity 
of saying “that according to the Books,” a Pretor not only could 
not create a Consul, but not even a Pretor—but upon this fact I 
would by no means undertake to decide. ‘ 

A few lines further, another passage presents itself, of no less 
difficulty. iM 


“ Minoribus creandis magistratibus tributis comitiis magistratus; sed justius 
curiata datur lege, majores centuriatis comitiis fiunt.” 


which Mr, Beloe has thus translated. 


“Tn electing the lesser magistrates, the office was conferred by the people 
voting in tribes, or more properly by the lea curiata ; the higher magistrates 
were appointed at the centuriata comitia.” — 


Now I should prefer the reading of Creatzs, and then govern the 
magistratus by jiunt understood; for the minor magistrates being 
created at the trzbuta comitia, “ sed jus illis curiata datur lege ;’’ that is, 
they nominally became magistrates, but did not possess full power 
till it was conveyed to them Lege Curiaté, which was doubtless 
passed, Comitiis Curiatis. It may not here be improper to remark, 
that the Tripura and CuriaTa were inferior kinds of Comitta, 
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and that consequently in the election of minor magistrates, a process 
at the CurtaTa was to succeed-what had been done at the Tripura, 
whereas at the election by centuries, for the greater magistrates, 
no second process was necessary “ad jus conferendum.” It was a 
more honorable mode of election, in which the Aristocracy bore sway 
—and I believe my opinion is justified, as the reading of “creatis?? 
for “ creandis” is supported. by manuscripts, and that ¢ jus ulis” for 
“ justius*? is the conjectural reading of the elder Gronovius. This 
‘‘LEXCURIATA,” I find, wassometimes employed in the case of Prators, 
to give them the Imperium or military power, which was not origin- 
ally conveyed to them, when they were elected at the Comit1a CEn- 
TuRIATA. I am further inclined to suppose that the minor magis- 
trates were elected at the Comitia Triputa, but could exercise no 
judicial power till ‘conveyed to them by a “Lex Curiata,”— The 
Comitia Curiata, though common in very early times, were after- 
wards but seldom used.—I shall conclude these desultory remarks by 
merely adding that Marcus Messala was consul with Piso, A. C. 
693. a circumstance, which confirms my suspicion that even in the 
time of Cicero the practice of a Prator not creating a Prtor -had 
ceased.— Cicero 13 Epist. ad Attic. lib. 1. says, “* Messala vehemen- 
ter adhuc agit severe,” and concludes by bestowing great commend- 
ation on his conduct. : 


I am Your’s, &c. QUINTUS. 





INSCRIPTION FOUND AT ANCIENT SAGUNTUM. 





We have been favored with the following additional Inscription. 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give some 
explanation of it in a future number. 
The following rules are collected from some ofthe most distin- 
guished Spanish antiquaries. | 
i. The characters both of the Celtiberians, and of the Turdetani, are to be 
chiefly referred to. the most ancient Greek and Etruscan. 
2. There are several letters admitted to be doubtful. ne 
. There are double letters, which frequently recar. 


The vowels are sometimes expressed, but-often are to be supplied. 
v 
Words are seldom written at full length. 


No. 7. 
L:‘AN LT ONIOL‘FGAL 
NVMIDAEPRAEFECT 
FABRVMTRIBVNOMILIT 
LEG‘PRIMAEITALICAE 
ERVBRI¥SPOLIBIVS. MICO 
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ON SORRENTO. 





To rue Eprror or THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


——— 





"Evratd al tpirobntos adag Boouscdsce mndoy 
Pionoay Bax Teslorysas Xaoires. ANTH, 





SIR, Sorrenro (Surrentum ) is on the eastern side of 
the Bay of Naples. According to Bochart, it was founded by the 
descendants of the Taphians, those Telebor, who first occupied 
the Island Capri (Caprex.) When that island became too small 
for the increasing population, some of these ‘T'aphians, or Telebo, 
established themselves in the territory of Sorrento. The Taphians 
were descendants of the Phoenicians. This fact seems to be 
strengthened by the name Szrenusce, which three small islands, 
Glose to the Sorrentini Colles, were formerly called. Their etymo- 
logy WW, cantare, while it explains the noted fable, declares 
their origin. These islands are now termed de’ Galli, from gallare, 
© to float.’ Ryan 

Ovid, by placing Herculeam urbem before Stabias, has, with 
his usual spirit and manner, added a topographical, to his other 
inaccuracies. . 

“* Inde legit Capreas, promontoriumque Minerve, 

Et Surrentinos generoso palmite colles, 

Herculeamque urbem, et Stabias, et in otia natam 
Parthenopen.” 

Strabo says, that the territory of Sorrento is Kayravay, to whom 
Surrentum cum Promontorio is attributed by Pliny, and by Sil. 
Ital. Lib. vii. V. 445. without Promontorio. But Ptolemy places 
it in the territory of the Picentini. 

Strabo also informs us, that the Campanian territory of Sor- 
rento, from which the Promontory of Minerva projects itself, is 
bounded by the territory of Pompeii: so that, in his time, the 
Cape of Sorrento (Minervz) and Massa Lubrensis (hod. Massa), 
which had its name from the multitude of farms, with the terri- 
tory of Vico, and of Stabiz, were included within the territory of 
Sorrento. | 

Statius in his 

“¢ Quos vertice Surrentino 
Mittit Tyrrheni speculatrix Virgo profundi,” 
has not ill expressed this Promontory. ‘The spondee in the fifth 
foot, Surren-, déscribes the rocky firmness of the Cape, and Tyr- 
rhent, &c. give its figure, and its situation. 
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Tacitus says, with his usual accuracy, Annal. Lib. 4. that 
Tiberius «¢ Capreas se in insulam abdit, triwm milliariorum freto 
ab extremis Surrentini Promontorii disjunctam.” 

Tiberius pronounced the wine of Sorrento to be  generosum 

acetum,” and Caligula, to be « nobilem vappam.” On account 
of this lightness i in the wine, Horace says of Catius, 


“ Surrentina vafer qui miscet feece Faierni,” 


Although Statius asserts that in Sorrento 


“¢ Prelis non invidet uva Falernis.” 


The earthen ware of Sorrento seems to have been in the greatest 
request and estimation. We are told by Pliny, that « Maxima 
pars hominum terrenis utitur vasis. Samia etiam nunc in esculen- 
tis laudantur. Retinet hanc nobilitatem et Arretium in Italia, et 
calicum tantim Surrentum.” Thus Martial, 

“< Accipe non vili calices de pulvere natos, 
“‘ Sed Surrentine,” &c. 
And again, 
‘¢ Surrentina bibis? nee numina picta nec aurum 
Sume;.dabunt calices hec tibi vina suos.” 


In an Epigram of Macedonius, we read 


Soupévrou tpyysice puplavee, yotipey xovin. 
aes 
Among the celebrated fish of Sorrento, the glaucus (hod. Ric- 
ciola) was the most delicious. Ennius has in a fragment 


“ Surrenti fac emas glaucum, Cumas apud.” 


The Temple of Minerva at the Promontory, according to Strabo, 
had Ulysses for its founder and builder. Anastasius (Lib. 2. 
ch. 10.) relates concerning the remains of this temple that, when 
he lived, « In antiquis templi vestigiis ac ruderibus in fronte Pro- 
montorii Surrentini, que adhuc extant, videre est Epistylia colum- 
narum cum noctua, que Minerve Atheniensi sacra erat, insculpta 
. ..ount autem ea Epistylia Corinthiz Architecture, qualem dice- 
bant Minervamdecere. Solum vero ex opere tessellato adhuc con- 
spicitur. ‘Tessella quidem in encausto.” 

The Temple of Juno Argiva was, where the Abbey Church of 
St, Peter ad Caprollam stands. There are some ancient pillars of 
the Ionic order with Ionic epistylia. 

For the ‘Temples of Neptune, and of Hercules, eos a magni-~ 
ficent villa, all three founded by Pollius, an Epicurean, I must 
refer you to Statius. (Silv. Lib. 2. Surrentinum Pollii.) 

The Temples of Ceres, and of Fortuna, that is, some few remains 


of them, may be observed between the greater, and lesser shore of 
Sorrento. 
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‘There were also, im this territory, a Pantheon and'a Nympheum. 
‘The latter, sacred to the tutelar nymph and genius of the place, is 
supposed, with much probability, to have been in the grove, where 
the Donursi, Patricians of Naples and of Sorrento, have a 
villa. | . 

The house of the Patrician, Guardati, rests on the foundation 
of a temple of Ceres. 

The Site of the Monastery of the 'Theatines is proved to be the 
same with that of the Circus, by an inscribed Mosaic marble, 
which was excavated. thence. 

The inscription is, 

“ L. Comelio. L. F. Mem 
N. Flamini Rome. 
T..C. Auguri. £d. 11 viro. 
Qu. Pref. 4. Fabr. 
Bis Hoe Loco. Crustulum. 
Et Muisum. 
Populo Acdilitate 
Spectaculum 7 Gladiat. 
Circens. edidit ob Honor. 
Decurionibus 
Magnam Conam 
L. Quinquennelitate sua 
Ludos huie Decuriones 
Publice Locum 
Funer. et Statuam.” 

A Circus was dedicated to many Gods. Thus Pliny (Panegyr.) 
relatively to the Circus of Nero restored by ‘Trajan, says, « Hinc 
immensum Latus'Templorum pulchritudinem provocat.” Yet, 
Isidorus says, in his Etymologicon, that, at first, the Romans 
erected the Temple of Ceres only in their Circi. Circenses Lusus 
were denominated from Ceres. | 

Eighteen Piscine exist. in the gardens, which belong to the 
Patrician family, Vespasiani. All these Piscinz are paved with a 
tile of an oblong square form, under vaults of such solidity, that 
the roots of the most ancient oaks, firs, and cypress, which split 
marble and flint, have not affected them. ‘The pavement itself has 
not lost the least particle 6f its original smoothness in the surface. 

Besides many marble statues, which remain at Sorrento, there is 
a remarkable sphinx of Egyptian granite, near a Court called Do- 
minovo. | ahi 

Sorrento is an archbishopric, which governs the three suffragan 
bishoprics of Castella Mare (Stabiz), Vico (Vicus Aiquarus), and 
Massa (Massa Lubrensis). In the archiepiscopal palace there are 
anaglyptic marbles in relievo, with most distinguished workman- 
ship, one of them, the Seven Wise Men of Greece, another, the 
Rape of the Sabines. Before the door of this palace, were exca- 
vated a marble shield with a dragon and scymitar, which were the 
arms of the Pretorian guards. In the garden of the same palace, 
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a bath of reticulated work has been discovered, together with the 
mouth of an aqueduct. 


Surrentum was a most ancient republic. It continued so, that 
is, to enjoy its own laws and constitution under the Emperors. 


Flavio. Furio. Fausto. 
V. C. Tribuno. i 
Aborigini. Patrono. 
Ob Merita. Laborum. Suorum. 
Universus. Ordo. 
Et. Populus. Surrentinorum. 
Statuam. Nobilitati. ejus. 
Faciendain curavimns. 





Iimperatori. Casari------ 
Trajani. k.... 
Surrentina Respublica. 


All Campania (Livy. Lib. 7.) submitted to the Romans, U. C. 
411. M. Valerio Corvino. 3tio. A. Cornelio Cosso. Coss. 

The Surrentines revolted (Livy. Lib. 28.) from the Romans to 
Hannibal. For this revolt they were fined in a2 part-of their terri- 
tory. Notwithstanding this amercement, however, their munici- 
pal rights were untouched even as late as 375 of the Christian era, 
if we may believe the following inscription, 

Flavio. Gratiano. 
Semper Augusto. 
Instauratori Orbis 
Terrarum Perpetuo, 
Ac Piissimo Imp. D. N. 
Et Valerio . 
Constantino Maximo Pio 
Felici. Semper Augusto. 
~ Victori. 
Respublica Surrentinorum. 

Sorrento was not attacked, or injured by Alaric, who took Rome, 
A. D.410. It was not less fortunate under Genseric, who began his 
reign, A. D. 429, and under Odoacer, &c. After Narses, the Gene- 
ral of Justinian, had driven from Italy the last Gothic King, Teias, 
A.D. 552, and during his government of fifteen years, and after his 
introduction of Alboin, King of the Lombards, into Italy, and even 
after the reign of Alboin, there elapsed a long period, in which 
civil history has not made the least mention of Sorrento. But 
under the joint Emperors of the East, Basilius and Constantine, 
who commenced. their reign, A. D. 975. Sergius Ist was chief 
magistrate of Surrentum. ‘This chief magistrate, or consul, was 
called Fortior, from St. Matthew, ch. 20. by a quaint application 
(so common in that age) of a passage in the Old Latin Version, 
* Qui vult inter vos esse Fortior, sit vestrim ultimus.” But even at 
that time Sorrento is proved to have been a Républic, that is, ta 
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have enjoyed its municipal rights, by a deed, which is preserved, 
and which I have seen, in the monastery of Cava. « Nos Sergius, 
et Sergius (that is, father and son), Dei Gratid Duces Surrentinz 
Civitatis offerimus vobis Domino Manso Abbati, &c. omne Da- 
cium de omnibus Puppis, de navigiis.” A third Sergius is men- 
tioned, as present at the consecration of the Church of Casino, in 
company with Gisulphus, Prince of Salerno, A. D. 1071, when 
Michael Ducas was Emperor. . 

This Gisulphus, with the assistance of the Norman, Rebert 
Guiscard, conquered Sorrento. ‘The place was unprepared. In 
military history, indeed, we find, that Sorrento had been pre- 
viously, and repeatedly, attacked. ‘lhe motive assigned for those 
various attacks, is the hatred which the respective assailants enter- 
tained against the Greeks. ‘This motive, thus assigned, is a com- ' 
petent ground for concluding, that Sorrento remained faithful to 
the Eastern Empire, as the continuation, and representative of the 
Roman, and was, therefore, regarded as Greek. ‘The assailants, 
or besiegers, were Dukes of Benevento (Beneventum), Zothus, 
who began his reign, A.D. 589, Arechis, A.D. 598, Rodoald, 
A.D. 649, and then Sicard, under whom Sojrento endured a 
most severe siege, A. D. 839. ! 

Very few archives in the archiepiscopal registry of Sorrento 
have survived the horrible invasion of the Saracens, under Pialy 
Bassano, A. D. 1558. They landed opposite the islands Sirenuse 
(de Galli). They laid waste the city, and whole country of Massa, 
and besides every species of most destructive devastation, which 
they exercised upon the city and territory of Sorrento, they in- 
flicted the irreparable injury of demolishing every record, even 
that invaluable one, preserved in the Convent of St. John and 
St. Paul, and written in Lombard characters. = =, 

From those very few archives which I have just mentioned, it 
appears, that Sorrento continued to enjoy its municipal rights, as 
a distinct Republic, inthe year 1284. In this year, an ambassador, 
inthe name of the Republic of Sorrento, was sent on board to 
Clurea, the admiral of Peter of Arragon, in order to implore his 
mercy. Charles, son of Charles the First of Anjou, King of Naples, 
had been defeated by this admiral in a recent and great naval en- 
gagement, off Capo d’Anzio (Antium), and was then his prisoner. 
When this Charles succeeded his father, the Republic of Sorrento 
ceased, and merged in the kingdom of Naples. 

All that has been said about the great Tasso, either as born in, 
or connected with, Sorrento, through his parents, 1s so well known, 
that I must forbear to repeat it, either in whole, or in part. 


I am, Sir, 
Your yery obedient humble servant, 


Oxford, April, 1812. JOHN HAYTER. 
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fie? most. distinguished critic and learned divine was born at a 
sinall village in the West Riding of the county of York, named Oulton, 
in the parish of Rothwell. His ancestors were formerly of some con- 
sideration, and had been possessed of a yaluable estate at Hepenstall, 
in the parish of Halifax. His grandfather, James Bentley, hada 
command in the royal army during the civil wars; and being involved 
in the fate of his party, had his house plundered, his lands confiscated, 
and was himself imprisoned in Pontefract Castle, in which place he 
died. . Thomas Bentley, the son of James and father of Dr. Bentley, 
was a blacksmith of some reputation at Oulton, where he married the 
daughter of Richard Willis, who had formerly been a major in the 
service of Charles.the First. This Lady, who was a woman of a very 
strong understanding, taught her son Richard the accidence. It was 
to her father that Dr. B. was principally indebted for his education. 
Through him he was placed at the Grammar Schoo! at Wakefield, 
where his extraordinary talents soon raised him above the level of his 
school-fellows. On the 24th of May, 1676, he was admitted a sizar 
- of St. John’s College, Cambridge, under the tuition of a Mr. Johnson, 
at the very early age of fourteen years and four months. He proceeded 
to take the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and on the 22nd of March, 
1682, stood candidate for a fellowship, and was rejected on the score 
of his county being full! Soon after that, he became an assistant at 
the Free Grammar School at Spalding. ‘That he did not, however, 
continue long in that occupation, appears from his having be- 
come private tutor to the son of Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
in 1083. As some compensation for the refusal of a fellowship, he 
had been recommended by his college to the learned Dean, who was 
so far sensible of the merit of the person he had to deal with, that he 
gave him the choice of carrying his pupil to Cambridge or Oxford. 
He determined upon’ the latter University, principally on account of 
the Bodleian library, the MSS. of which he examined with the most 
minute attention. This paved the way to his future greatness, and 
laid the foundation of that critical sagacity for which he was after- 
wards so eminently distinguished. Being now of age, he disposed of a 
small estate, which he had derived from his family, to his elder brother, 
and laid out the whole of the money he had received for it, in the pur- 
chase of a small but valuable library. In 1684, he took the degree 
of M. A. at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1692, he was.col- 
lated by Dr. Stillingfleet, who was now Bishop of Worcester, to a 
prebend in that church, and was made his patron’s domestic chaplain. 
Soon after this, he was recommended by Dr. Stillingfleet and Dr. 
Lloyd, Bishop of Litchfield, as a fit person to open the lectures upon 
Mr. Boyle’s foundation, in defence of natural and revealed religion, 
This gave the Doctor a fine opportunity of displaying his talents to the 
best advantage. _ Lie was well aware of this, and made a very power- 
ful exertion. He studied deeply the whole of the Newtonic demon- 
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stration of the existence of a‘ Deity, and took care that his sermons 
should benefit from it. His reputation as a preacher was consequently 
raised; in fact, his sermons at Boyle’s lectures were universally 
admired. : . 

In 1693, he was made library keeper at St. James’s; and in the 
following year arose the famous dispute between him and the Hon. © 
Charles Boyle, with respect to the Epistles of Phalaris. Mr. Boyle, 
it appears, had just published an edition of these Epistles, with a 
Latin version and notes. The Doctor asserted that these Epistles 
were spurious, that they were the production of. some. Sophist of a 
much later age, and altogether a contemptible and wretched perfor- 
mance.’ Some reasons for questioning their authenticity were printed 
by Dr. Bentley, at the end of the second edition of Wotton’s Reflections 
on Ancient and Modern Learning. These remarks were warmly 
taken up by the partisans of Mr. Boyle, who immediately committed 
to the press an elaborate and impertinent reply, in which the Doctor 
was somewhat roughly handled. But this triumph was to endure but 
fora time: Dr. Bentley took up. the matter seriously, examined the 
Epistles with still greater exactness, and after having taken a thorough 
view of the subject of discussion, gave to the world that inimitable 
and unrivalled piece of criticism, his Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris. 
_ From the caprice or partiality of the age, it appears that Boyle was 
the general favorite, and that his side of the question was thought to 
be the true one. ‘The principal scholars of that day, next to Bentley, 
were Kuster, Baxter, and Barnes; the two former of whom had the 
highest opinion of the talents and learning of the Doctor. Barnes, it 
appears, had been roughly handled by the Doctor on account of one 
or two absurdities which he had fallen into in his edition of Homer. But 
whatever errors Barnes may have committed, we cannot but confess 
ourselves very much indebted to his industry and exertion. _ His learn- 
ing was certainly more considerable than the natural prowess of his 
understanding. But are we on that account to allow a man no credit 
for having made amends by application for the defects of nature? 
Classical learning, however, in the age of Bentley, was very confined ; 
and the approbation of the few who were skilled in it, was far from 
being sufficient to defend this performance of the Doctor, from the 
burlesque and petty conceit of a Swift or even of a Garth. What 
we particularly allude to, is the ludicrous manner in which the Doctor 
was satirised in the Tale of a Tub, and the illiberality shown in Dr. 
Garth’s Dispensary ; 

*¢ So di’monds take a lustre from their soil, 
And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle.” 

In astyle like this was it, that those “children of dirt,” the punsters 
at Cambridge, drew the picture of the Doctor in the hands of Phala- 
ris’s attendants, who were putting him into Phalaris’s bull, while the 
Doctor was represented exclaiming, [ had rather be ROASTED than 
BOILED. Thus it seems, that the sense and judgment of the great 
body of the literary. world was blinded, as it were, and bewildered by 
the vague ideas of two of the leading wits of the age, as they are 
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pleased to be called. Tt were impossible for Dr. Bentley to have lived 
ata time, when the way in which he employed his talents could. 
have met with less encouragement. One half of his contemporaries 
had not the means of deserying his merits, the other were unwillmg to 
give themselves the trouble, being tight-bound and bigotted to the. 
erroneous notions of afew. Mr. Walpole, speaking of Mr. Boyle's 
Phalaris, says; ‘This. work occasioned the famous controversy 
with Doctor Bentley; who alone, and unworsted, sustained the 
attacks of the brightest geniuses in the learned world, and whose 
fame has not suffered by the wit to which it gave occasion.” Mr. 
Towers, in his British Biography, expresses himself thus; ‘“ In the 
controversy between him (Dr. Bentley) and Mr. Boyle, the popular 
elamor, indeed, was in favor of the latter; but Bentley’s is unques- 
tionably a much more valuable performance than that of Boyle. The 
latter, considered asa mere English composition, has the advantage i in. 
ery of style; and pleased the generality, by the personal satire 
which it contained against Dr. Beutley, who had many enemies. But 
Bentley had greatly the superiority with respeet to just reasoning 
critical sagacity, and extent of learning; and his vindication of himself 
also. contained many shrewd and sarcestical strokes agamst Mr. 
Bovle and his performance. Much has been said in favor of Mr. 
Boyle, as a genteel and polite writer; and it must be confessed, that 
Dr. Bentley’s manner was often too assuming, and that he was defi- 
elent in point of civility. But notwithstanding this, there was, perhaps, 
a much greater want of real candor and politeness, whatever affect- 
ation of them there might be, in the very contemptuous and unfair 
‘manner in which Dr. Bentley was treated throughout Mr. Boyle’s 
book, than in any thing which Bentley had said against Boyle. Bentley, 
with ‘all his foibles, was too respectable a character to be a proper 
subiect of such treatment, though Swift, Garth, and Pope, have 
joined In countenaucing the popular prejudices against him.” Mr. 
Dodwell, a person im great repute at that time with the Christ- 
Church men, and who was,in conjunction with other friends of Mr, 
Boyle, concerned in Peas the answer to Dr. Bentley's Dissey- 
tation, was candid enough to declare, that in no volume of the same 
sige, was he ever known to have discovered so much critical saga- 
city and sound learning, as in the Doctor’s performance. lu the eyes 
of literary men of the present age, the work is considered inestinia- 
ble, and it is to be regretted that a volume so instructive and so 
indispensable in the acquirement of Greek literature, sheuld actually: 
be out of print. ‘ Bentleius in immortali ista de Phalaridis epistalis 
dissertatione,” &ec. says Professer Porson, having occasion to quote 
from this inexhaustible fund of classical information, Is it then pos- 
sible to see the press of his own University looking upon this with a 
mere passive indifference 2 “OQ! pudort O! men Car thago probro- 
sis Altior fali@ ruinis.” 

In the year 1696, Mr. Bentley was created Darter of Divinity by 
the University of Cambridge, and sometime after that admitted ad 
eundem, in the University of Oxford. 

Jn 1700 he was presented to the Mastership of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, which was reckoned at that time to be worth near 10001. 

a year. “Upon this promotion-he resigned his Prebend, of Worcester ; 
and in 1701, was collated to the Archdeaconry of Ely. Being thin 
placed in a state of ease and affluence, he entered into matrimony, and 
indulged his inclination im critical pursuits; through the medium of 
which he soon evinced such erudition and sagacity, that he was con- 
sidered by many even at that time, as the greatest critic of the age. 
In the meanwhile, however, he carried matters with so high a hand in, 
the government of his College, that a complaint was urged against 
him before the Bishop of Ely, as Visitor, by the Vice- Master -, and the 
other seven Seniors, who, amongst other charges, accused him of having 
embezzied the College money. In answer to this, he preseuted his 
defence to the Bishop, which he published in 1710, under the title of, 

The present State of Trinity College; and thus began a quarrel, 
which continued without intermission, and with the most virulent 
animosity on both sides, for upwards of 20 years, when the dispute 
at last terminated in the Doctor’s favor. In 1716, on the death of Dr. 
James, he was appointed Reyius Professor of Divinity in his Univer- 
sity; annexed to which was a good benefice in the Bishopric of Ely. 

In 1717, His Majesty King George the First, being on a visit to 
the University of Cambridge, and having, as is usual on such occasions, 
nominated, by Mandate, several persons for a Doctor’s degree in 
Divinity, our Professor, whose oflice it was to perform the ceremony 
called creation, demanded four guineas from each person, besides a. 
broad piece of gold, and absolutely refused to create any Doctor with- 
out the payment of these fees: hence arose a long and warm dispute, 
during which the Professor was first suspended, and then degraded: 
but on petition to His Majesty for relief from that sentence, the matter 
was referred to the Court of King’s Bench, where the proceedings 
against him being reversed, a Mandamus was issued, charging the 
Univ ersity to restore him. 

With respect to the dispute which existed so long between Dr. 
Bentley and his College, we are informed by Mr. Whiston, that after 
four years of unexceptionable conduct, the Doctor was induced in a 
single imstance to recede from the excellent rule of detur digniori, 
in the election to a Fellowship. It is to this first false step, that all 
his other misdemeanors are to be referred. Our readers will find a 
concise and accurate account of his controversies with his College and 
University in Mr. Gough’s Anecdotes of Topography. There are also 
some authentic papers relative to the subject, in the Harleian collection 
of MSS. now lodged in the British Museum. Doctor Bentley was 
endowed with a natural hardiness of temper, which enabled him to ride 
out these storms without much disturbance of mind, or interruption 
to his literary pursuits. That his public conduct was not in some _ 
instances correct, we are bound in duty to confess; but at the same 
time it must be allowed, that the charges of misconduct brought 
against him were, usually, through the Minlicious virulence of his akg /ex- 
saries, so burthened ith APs accusation, that the Doctor had in 
geberal the good luck to steer clear of the difficulties with which he 
was embarrassed, by means of the very measures which were intended 
to involve him the deeper. In his private character, it is generally 
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allowed he was too fond of money, but still without being avaricious. 
His turn was, on the contrary, rather extravagant than otherwise ; and 
the noble style in which he beautified and adorned the lodge at his 
college, is a proof of his liberality and gencrous disposition. As 
he never appeared desirous of forming an extensive acquaintance, 
and was in general backward to admit any into his society, except 
such as were distinguished for their learning, or the qualities of their 
mind ; in his friendship he was naturally warm and sincere. As a 
husband he was affectionate, and as a parent, indulgent. In his conversa- 
tion he had the felicity to be able to temper the severity of the critic 
with a peculiar strain of vivacity and pleasantry. He died at his lodge 
in Trinity College on the 14th of July, 1742, at the very advanced 
age of 80 years. ‘To his latest hour he could read the smallest Greek 
character without the assistance of glasses; and he died of a young 
man’s disorder, an inflammationin the pleura. He was of a large and 
rather robust frame of body, and of strong features. These gave a 
dignity to his aspect almost amounting to severity, and probably 
heightened the opinion, which many had conceived of the haughtiness. 
and roughness of his temper. That this was but hasty conception is’ 
clear from the following fact, viz. that he was of so tender a disposition 
that he never read a touching story without tears. He had, at one 
time, been afflicted with a slight paralytic stroke ; and this, perhaps; 
made the softness of his nature the more apparent ; though it is certain, 
that previously to that event, he was endowed with great tenderness and 
sensibility. In the contest about the visitatorial power, when he met 
his old friend Bishop Moore appearing in a hostile manner against 
him, it is said that he literally fainted away in the court. 
- When we reflect upon the great abilities and uncommon erudition, 
if which Dr. Bentley was possessed, it casts some disgrace upon our 
country, says Dr. Kippis, that even his literary reputation should be so- 
long looked upon with total indifference, and that he himself should 
be represented as a mere verbal critic, and as a pedant without genius, 
The unjust light m which he has been viewed, was not so much owing 
to the violent exertions of the party attached to Mr. Boyle, as to the 
venal disposition of the wits and poets of the day, who are ever known 
to favor the more numerous party. The slashing Bentley of Pope 
will be recollected by thousands, who have neither the will nor the 
ability to probe the real merit of the Doctor’s literary productions. 
Having made this allusion to the line of Pope, we shall add the candid 
note of the poet’s right reverend editor. ‘‘ This great man, with all his _ 
faults, deserved to be put into better company. The following words: 
of Cicero describe him not amiss — Habuit 4 natura genus quoddam 
acuminis, quod etiam arte limaverat, quod erat in reprehendendis . 
verbis versutum et solers: sed szpe stomachosum, nonnunquam 
frigidum, interdum etiam facetum.” — In the fourth book of the, 
Dunciad, our critic is introduced at greater length, and treated with 
still greater severity. In addition to the reason we have already given, 
it should seem that Mr. Pope was actuated by a petty sort of revenge, 
falling little short of personal resentment. We are told, that when 
Bentley and Pope were both dining one day with Bishop Atterbury, 
the learned prelate pressed the Doctor very much for the opinion 
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he entertained of the English Homer. He for some time eluded the 
question; but, at last being urged to speak out, he said, ‘‘ The verses 
are good verses; but the work is not Homer, it is Spondanus.” Here 
we cannot but admire the candor .of the Doctor, who unquestionably 
spoke his own opinion. We are apt to believe, that even so the Doctor 
gave Mr. Pope credit for more than he could with propriety lay claim 
to; and we suspect, that if he had substituted the name of Madame 
Dacier for that of Spondanus, he would have arrived ‘still nearer 
at the truth. 

Another principal cause of the Doctor's having so many enemies, 
may bave been the practice which he made of speaking, as well of 
himself as of others, with uncommon freedom. This seems to be a 
foible but too common with gréat characters, and one which ought 
certainly to be avoided on a proper consideration of the effects it may 
‘produce. It is excusable in one, two, or even three instances, where 
any censure it might give rise to, would be completely overpowered 
and eclipsed by a multitude of virtues thrown into the opposite scale. 
But when we see this a practice, even in our own age, instead of calling 
for our censure, it excites our disgust. The story of Columbus and the 
egg will be related with applause for generations to come: but were the 
same experiment to be made again, by the mere drudgery of imitation, we 
suspect the joke would be at once stale and insipid. We are informed by 
Mr. Whiston, that Dr. Bentley was heard to say, that ‘‘ when he himself 
should be dead, Wasse would be the most learned man in England.” 
He was remarkable for his fastus, especially towards his equals in age. 
it is said, that he used to pull off his hat to the younger Students, but 
would never do it to the Fellows of the College. Being asked the 
reason for making this difference, he answered, ‘‘ that the young ones 
might come to something, but for the others, they could never be good 
for any thing.” 

The Doctor’s principal works, besides those already mentioned, were, 

. Animadversions and Remarks on the poet Callimachus, edited along 
is Theognis, and a selection from the Greek Anthologia. 2. Anno- 
tations on the Plutus and Nubes of Aristophanes, printed at the end 
of Kuster’s edition. 3. Emendations, &c. of the Fragments of the 
Comic poets, Menander and Philemon. 4. Remarks upon Collins’s 
‘discourse of Free-thinking. 5. Beautiful and correct editions of 
Horace, Terence, Phzdrus, and Milton, with Notes. His publication 
of Milton, it is said, was owing to Queen Caroline. Her Majesty 
represented to him, that he had printed no edition of an English 
Classic, and urged him to undertake Milton. His notes on this poet 
seem to have been the worst received of any of his critical perform- 
ances. His errors are numerous, but they are the errors of. a great 
mind. The learned Bishop Newton speaks of them with great severity, 
but not without occasional applause. Thus it appears, that the methods 
of handling ancient and modern criticism are peculiarly different. A 
man may be transcendant in the one, while he is below mediocrity 
in the other. The omnis homo of Lord Chesterfield must be considered 
as-an imaginary being, rather than as an actual one: the individual 
who approaches the nearest to this character, will be but contemptible 
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at best, and only remind us of Homer’s Margites, 0¢ ud emlorare KOAAC, 
nanos O nmlorars navra, “ who knew a great many things, but all of 
them wrong.” History scarcely furnishes us with a single instance of 
eminence in two different departments occurring in the same person. 
Upwards of 20 years before his death, Doctor Bentley had published 
proposals for printing a new edition of the Greek Testament, with the 
Latin version of St. Jerome; in the editing of which he intended to 


consult no MS. that was not 1000 years old at least. Upon these 


proposals Dr. Middleton published some remarks, and the work was 
never given to the public. ‘ i,” says Dr. Kippis, ‘‘ Dr. Middleton’s 
attack any way contributed to this event, he certamly did no little’ 
disservice to the cause of sacred literature. The completion of Dr. 
Bentley’s noble undertaking was the principal eraployment of the latter 
part of his life. He had collected and collated all the MSS. in Europe 
to which access could be obtained. For this purpose, his nephew 
‘Thomas Bentley, LL. D. well known in the republic of letters, travelled 
through Europe at his uncle’s expense. ‘Phe work was of such magni- 
tude, that he found it necessary, for the first time, to publish proposals 
for printing it by subscription. ‘Fhe whole was completed for publi- 
eation ; and he had received 2000). in part of the subseription, all of 
which he returned to the subscribers, when he took the resolution of 
not letting it appear in the world during his own life. The work is now 


‘in the possession of his executor, Dr. Richard Bentley, one of the 


senior Fellows of Trinity College, and rector of Nailston, near Ashby, 
in Leicestershire; and it is hoped that at some future period it may 
yet see the light.” 

Other valuable remains of Dr. Bentley are still im existence ; some 
of which were in the possession of his executor, and others in that of 
the late Mr. Cumberland, the Doctor’s grandson. Of these the prin- 
cipal appear to have been some marginal notes on Lucan, from which 
Mr. Cumberland published an edition; and a series of annotations, 
corrections, &c. preserved in a copy of Homer, whica belonged to 
our critic. It had been his intention to have published an edition of 
Homer, but he did not live to finish it, It is said that he had pur- 
posed, in this edition, to have restored the Holic digamma. A copy 
of these annotations was, through the interposition of the Bishops of 


‘Durham and St. David's, given to the German Professor Heyné. Dr. 


Bentley’s Critical Correspondence, which is highly valuable for the 
matter contained in it, has been printed by Dr. Charles Burney; only 
150 copies were struck off, and distributed exclusively among the 
friends of the editor: on what plea this monopoly can be justified, we 
do not take upon ourselves to say; it is, however, seriously to be 
regretted, that a treasure like this should be thus idly hoarded up, 
and preserved with the same sort of ceremony, as if it had been the 
Doctor's writing-desk ! 
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Kexaperypavov imacbans 
IIixenos {TUpem rons os 
“Avoy’, "Avovys 
Tlbvas érwnay 
Kai. myers BAshagey 
Abcar enate, Seve yaa 
Lov tH adeidas 
“ov atu xen 
, ony’ OTT. AsiBew Saxguee 
Tis $8evos, w art 
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Yo rue Epiror or THE CrassicaL JOURNAL. 
Sir, 


* 


From your judicious insertion of the extract relative 
to the Classical ‘Telegraph, which ought assuredly to form a 
prominent article in the next edition of Duteris’s « Discoveries of the 
Ancients attributed to the Moderns,’ I am induced to_ transcribe 
for you from Burman’s valuable Sylloge an account of an extra- 
ordinary Faster, as furnishing a parallel (at least equally striking 
with the other) to the case of Ann Moor, which has recently 
excited so much curiosity at-Tutbury. It forms part of a long 
letter from Franciscus ‘lregianus to Justus Lipsius, dated Brussels, 
1603., and will not perhaps be the less relished for the dzemoniacal 
dialogue toward the conclusion. If I had been in the habit of 
contributing to your Literary Journal, I. might have properly 
opened my extract with—« Insipidas has dapes admirandi miracult 
narratione condiam, quam hic tibi pro bellario apponam. Res 
“nova est et prodigiosa, atque ab orbe condito nihil simile evenisse 
legi. Author mihi-est Reverendus in Christo pater Franciscus. 
Tellitsonus, Presbyter Anglus, oculatus testis. cujus veneranda 
canities, et quindecennia vincula pro fide Catholica perpessa, fidem, 
si non exigant, saltem merentur. Nuper ipsummet narrantem 
audivi; autographumque Anglicé breviter A se descriptum, suoque 
nomine obsignatum, in rei testimonium penes me reliquit. At rem 
agerediar. «Locus est in Northumbriz Comitatu, Glendalia 
dictus. In eo pagus:Doddingtonium, _ Illic viduata viro pauper- 
cula, unicd.sibi Glid ./Zisé in solitudinis so!amen relicta, degit. 
Hec plenis nubilis annis, dum hinnientium procorum alloquiis 
pluries quam virgineo par erat pudori titillatas aures blandeé pre- 
beret, A genitrice sux prolis sollicita sepius atque acrius reptre- 
henditur. Illa nihilo correctior (que ejus est tatis levitas, et ad 
Cypriz dapes optandas proclivitas), nec monitis coércita, nec minis 
territa, sueta iterans et reiterans consortia, juventz lasciviis nim1s 
indulgebat. Fort} Redemtoris Epiphania celebrabatur; quo 
tempore pravus ille mos inolevit, singulas familias inter Bacchi 
cyathos sibi Regem ludorum eligere. Aderat his ludis Alisa ; 
et relict domi matre usque ad galli conticinium, cum notis amasus 
jocatur, convivatur, tripudiat. Supervenit vetula, et natam avocat, 
avellit, abstrahit: miscensque jurgia, ut lasciviam (qu? lascivam) 
arguit, utque monitorum matris incuriam (qu? incuriosam) objur- 
gat. Illa, zegré ab amato sodalitio divulsa, poné sequitur fremens 
indignansque. Utque domitis tetigit limen, horrendis vocibus 
parentem execrata, illi mortem. (proh scelus!) 4 malo genio impre- 
Vou. v. No. x. Dy 
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catur. At audi desuper de coelo vindictam in impiam illam immis- 
sam. Vix verba ex ore sacrilego protulerat, cum in extasim rapta 
in terram corruit, formidando ejulatu vicina circumsonans. Accurrit 
mater, vix ipsa sui compos, et dolendo conspectu quasi fulminata 
obstupescens, super ora jacentis nate se projecit ; >; aratas rugis 
genas lacrymarum imbre guttatim humectans, et ¢O filia,’ et 
¢ Me miseram’ singultienti pre dolore voce congeminans. Advo- 
lant vicine audito strepitu, matremque natamque gementes erigunt. 
Ila in se reversa, continuis planctibus inauditum natz casum inge- 
miscens, bienni tandem tabe consumta est. Hec in lecto locata 
per vigintt et unum annos integros nec. cibum sumsit, nec liquorem 
hausit, nec membra movit ; senstsque et rationis impos tanto tem- 
pore in eodem’lectulo, quasi suo funeri supervivens cadaver, 
elanguit. Quo toto spatio impensa illi publica custodes dati; bini 
diu, noctu totidems qui vigiles eventus egritudinis singulos testa- 
‘rentur, Accidit hoc sexto Januarii die, Angliz sceptra ‘gerente 
Elizabethd, ejus regni anno sexto decimo aut circiter. Ad tanti 
famam miraculi tota Anglia obstupuit; atque ex omnibus insulz 
partibus nobiles, aulici, et plebeii convolant. Etiam medici periti 
quique ad indagandam insoliti morbi causam adveniunt. Inspi- 
ciunt, scrutantur, admirantur, et se nescios victosque fatentur ; 
Deique justi peccatorum vindicis laudes consona voce decantant. 
‘Illa interim paulatim tabescens, nullo prorsus cibo nec potu refecta 
veluti nix repente (qu? tepente) sole liquescebat : in tantamque 
redacta est maciem, ut per uterum jam herentem dorso, quasi et ilits 
_ etiam tnanita foret, singulas spine juncturas digito numeraverim. 
Pedibus manibusque instar follium tuberantibus magis quam 
tumentibus, ut- nec unguium, nec digitorum, nec compaginum 
omnino forma remaneret : massa tantum carnea exilibus é€ brachiis 
cruribusque rotunditate propemodum tornatili eminebat. Scilicet 
humores, solitis- obseratis meatibus, ad corporis extremitates 
impulsi instar bullz vento inflate viduatam carne pellem distende- 
rant. ‘lot per annorum: curriculum nullam prorstis passa est 
evacuitatem ; nec puris, nec salive, nec fluoris, nec sudoris; nec 
ulla immunditie mundissima linteamina inquinabat. Nec distabat 
4 conjuge Lot in salis statuam conversa, nisi quod oculos nonnun- 
quam ad formidinem adstantium rotaret; et quod illi ad immensi- 
tatem prodigii muliebria manarent etiam mortuz, huic, non vive. 
Et plane sic immota recubuit, ut statua animata putari posset. 
Cum tandem vigesimo primo sole suos circulos emenso, eodem 
ipsomet die, eademque circiter hora qua primum languore correpta 
est, audita est a custodibus aliquem quasi coram alloqui, rixari, 
percunctari, et responsa dare. Sed qui ab ill& visus, nec visus a 
turba, nec auditus est. Illa hec: Mentiris, nequam. Et iterum: 
Non ita est. Et paulo post; Abrenuncio te, perdite. Et: Faciam ; 
gt te nolente. Et: Tempus elapsum est. Et: Jam hora preateriit. 
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—Tum, quasi ad alium conversa, Hem, adesdum, fer opem, 
succurre mihi. Hee effata cibum poscit et potum; comedit, bibit, 
et loquele sensuique reddita est. Paulatimque: solidis eduliis 
refocillata, et membra et membrorum pristina forma rediit, et 
scelus et sceleris poenam recognovit. Vivit adhuc in Bardovico 
castro contermino Scotiz, sano satis et vegeto corpore, quamvis 
nonnihil incurvo. Quem aut quos in illo dialogismo viderit et 
allocuta sit, nemo unquam hactenus illi extorquere potuit. « Sed 
pie creditur hostilem alterum, alterum amicum Genium fuisse; 
illo poenas et supplicium interminante, ab hoc opem et auxilium 
flagitasse. En tibi hoc prodigium, quo -nullum unquam legi 
* mirabilius,’ . : 

Then follows a reference to a couple of recent instances of women, 
one at Spire, and the other at Lorraine, who had fasted for two 
years each ; and the letter closes with a strenuous assertion of the 
doctrine of particular judgments, and an anxious request that Lipsius 
would dress it up for the information of future ages. 

I will not trespass farther upon your time or that of your 
readers. | } 
With sincere regard I remain, 

Dear Sir, very truly your’s, 

P,S, An account of a Swedish Maid, who fasted siz years, 
was published in 1711. 

Licetus published a tract in 4 books at Padua, in 1612. *De 
his qui diuvivunt sine alimento.’ 


aga cere ee nmr aca Re Oe Sa 
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To rue Eprror or rue CuassicaAL JouRNAL. 
SIR, 


Ax error yery generally prevails respecting the edition 
of Callimachus, with Theognis, and 176 epigrams from the Anthos 
logia, &c. printed at London in 1741. It is usually called 
BENTLEY’s EDITION. As his, it is spoken of by Harwood, 
Dibdin, and A. Clarke, (Bibliogr. Dict.) of our own country ; and, 
Harles, in his edition of Fabricius, Vol.1. p. 717, 718. and in his 
{Introductio ad Ling. Grec, p. 261. Now Bentley died in 1742, 
at the age of 80, and would hardly have published an edition of 
any classic at that period anonymously. ‘The manner in which 
he is praised in the notes is such, as to make it quite impossible 
that he should have written them himself. In p. 8. of the notes, © 
the editor says, ‘Profectd ultima in 407 non potest corripi, ut lucu- 
Jentissimé demonstravit magnum. literarum humaniorum decus, 
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Rich. Bentleius.” His readings indeed are often mentioned, but 
they are probably what he communicated to Grevius, for his 
edition. ‘Thus again p. 35. “Ex notis erudztisstmz Bentleii ;” 
and so in many other places: as “hee perspicacissimus Bentleius,” 
p- 41. : , > 

The dissertation on accent and quantity, in the introduction, 
though very useful to young scholars, is not employed on such 
points as would have occupied the mind of Bentley at that period 
of life. The following passage also is not much in the style of 
Bentley, especially at the latter end of his career. « Notz mez 
cum voluptate et fructu, ni fallor, legentur; sunt enim pleraque in 
lis intacta et nova, et, mzs2 nzmzs blandit sunt amici, vera.” p. v. 
Bentley was not wont to rest on the dlandness of his friends, for 
confidence in his own opinions. Again, this editor tells us that 
he had been at Rome, which Bentley never was, unless I am 
much mistaken. ‘ Vidi ipse, cum Rome essem, et consulul, 
partim etiam contuli, codicem Vaticanum Bibliorum,” &c. 
p- Xvi. 

‘It is plain enough then who was not the editor of this book; 
the question is, who was. I believe, though I cannot quite prove 
it, that the real editor was Richard Warren, S. T.P. of Jesus 
Coll. Cambridge, who in the very following year printed an 
edition of Hierocles on the Golden Verses, with the same types, 
and for the same editors, putting his initials to that book, which 
he had not done to the former. Nothing can be more similar 


than the two books in every external mark. I will transcribe the 
titles of both. 


1.  Callimachi Hymni et Epigrammata : quibus accesserunt 
Theognidis Carmina: necnon Epigrammata centum septuaginta 
sex ex Anthologia Greeca, quorum magna pars non anté separatim 
excusa est. His adjuncta est Galeni Suasoria ad Artes. Notas 
addidit, atque omnia emendaté imprimenda curavit Editor. In 
Preefatione disseritur de Linguze Grecz pronunciatione secun- 
dumne Quantitatem an Accentum melitis procedat. ‘O 2 jewev 
xpelocove Barxavins. De seipso Callimachus. Londini Jmpensis 
Gul. Thurlbourne, Bibliopole Cantab. Veneunt apud J. Nourse. 
P. Vaillant. J. Becroft, Lond: mpccxu1.” 


2. « Hieroclis, Philosophi Alexandrini in Aurea carmina Com- 
mentarius. Grecé et Latiné. Grzca accuratiis nunc recognita, 
et ad MSS. Codicum fidem exacta, plurimisque in locis é Gudiani 
Mediczei codicis collatione emendata, una cum notis subjunctis. 
-Edidit R. W. S. T. P. Coll. Jes. Cant. nuper Socius. Londini, 

Typis Jac. Bettenham: JImpensis Gul. Thurlbourne, Bibliopole 


Cantab. Veneunt apud J, Nourse. P. Vaillant. J. Becroft, Lond. 
MDCCXLII.” : 
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- T see but two difficulties attending this supposition, and those 
of no great magnitude. The first is, that I cannot find the 
former book at all referred to in the latter; and the other that 
the editor of the latter book does not speak quite so civilly of 
Bentley as the other, « Nimirum vir ille doctissimus, [Bentley] 
et 2n Lexicographis versatissimus, cim in illis vocabulum atuta 
non invenerit, eo amandato suum illud cufwte sub Hieroclis nomine 
hic introductum voluit.” p. 303. ; 

Be this as it may, nothing certainly can be more clear than.that 
Bentley was not the editor, If Warren was not, we have still 
an editor to seek ; but we must not look for him among Critics of 
80 years old. R. Warren took his Doctor’s Degree in 1718.! 
He therefore was not very young in 17413 but still he was much 
junior to Bentley, who took his in 1696. I trust then that Biblio- 
gtaphers will desist from calling it Bentley’s edition. 
March 30. | 





CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE PHAACES. 





To rHe Epiror oF THE CLassicaAL JOURNAL. 
SIR, 


: I PROPOSE to offer some remarks to you in this letter, 
on the origin of the Phaaces.. As, however; my notions on the 
subject are, I believe, entirely new, it is not without considerable 
difidence that I submit them to your consideration. - 

We are told in the beginning of the 6th book of the Odyssey, 
that Minerva went to the people and city of the /’h@aces, who 
had previously dwelt in spacious Hyperia, near to the Cyclopes. 

. aUTAO "Abayy 
By p’ és Barixny avdodv Oyudy te moa Te 
Ol mely wév mor’ tasov ev edguycom ‘Trepely 
"Ayxou Kuxramav, &c. | ich 

Our first task then is to discover what region Homer intended 
to indicate by Hyperia. The commentators inform us, that there 
were several opinions on this subject, According to some, Hyperia 
was the city in Sicily, which was afterwards called Camarina ; 
while others held it to have been an island, near to the territory of 
the Cyclopes. Thus Eustathius—Tyy 82, ‘Yrépesav, mors Zinsrias 
TwWEs hac, THY vorspoy Kayapivey’ of 02 vycov mAnoloy TyS THY KuxrAw- 
See oo eee EE een 

| ™ Cambr. Grad. 
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my ‘seboes: Didymus has made a similar report, but intimates 
that some were of a third opinion—oj 2 dao roi tmig tyy qylv 
yivens xomevny. Bi 

Those, who have supposed. Hyperia to be an island, have also 
supposed that it was Melita, now called Malta. In rks of this 


EL aNaines the verses of Apollonius Rhodius have been cited. 


OU pv ers Coovre Kor aur oa TET MOY AVANTOR 
"YAAov dv everdys Meariry réxev ‘Hoanaryi 
Ajuo Danny, &c. 





ev’ 6 ye xobpyy 
Aivyaiou elapaooey @ BOUT TAMEVOS TOTOLOI0s 
Naiate Merityy, &e. Arg. L. iv. 


We learn, then, from the Rhodian poet, that the Naiad Melita, 
the daughter of the River digeus, brought forth Hyllus to Her- 
cules among the Pheaces. But it may be asked, to what Melzta 
did Apollonius allude ? Besides the well- kikowh island of that 
name, there is an island on the coast of Dalmatia, which was 
anciently called Melita: it is mentioned by Scylax and Agathe- 
merus as being near to Corcyra nigra; but for a fuller account 
of it I refer you to Cluverius and Botlnes Again, Melita, accord- 
ing to Strabo, (L. x.) was the ancient name of Samothrace. The 
same Strabo also says, that the marsh, or lake, of the Giniade 
was called Melita. cita Aluyy tTév Oiviedav Medity xadoupevy. This 
_marsh seems to have been formed by the stagnated waters of the 
Achelous. Thucydides thus authorises this observation. 6 yep 
"AX: Amos morapos pe wv 2x Iivtov coos Oia Aoromias xo "Ay gawy, 
xak Apginixay, Xai OI TOU *Anapyavinod medio, avenbey pay maga 
Zrearoy mony éo bararony ote ebuels mag Oinicbas, nal THY roy AUTOS 
marry ly amr ogoy moe) ro TOU vouUTOS ey NEILCOYE oTpatevely. (L. Lt, ) 
We find that Apollonius calls Melita the daughter of -the river 
i, aus; and we must be struck with the similarity of sounds, 
when we hear from the scholiast of Euripides, that’ Melita was — 
the first wife of Aigeus King of Athens: Igdaryy (6 Aiyevs) eye 
Meaityy, &c. 

Under all ¢hese circumstances I think it difficult to pronounce 
on the Melita alluded to by Apollonius ; and I do not see how 
we can argue from his verses, that the island of Melita, which 
lies etn Sicily and Africa, was the Hyperia of Homer. 1 
have moreover to express my doubts, whether Hyperza could have 
been an island, according to the account which the poet gives of it. 
He says, that the Pheeaces had formerly dwelt in spacious 
Hyperia, near to the Cyclopes, a ferocious race of men, who 
harassed them, being more powerful, and that on this account 
the god-like Nausithous, conducting them out of the country, 
established them in Scheria, far from civilised society. This is, 
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I think, the sum of Homev’s statement. But if Hyperia had been 
an island, it does not appear how its inhabitants could have been 
harassed by the Cyclopes, who, according to Homer, had neither 
«red-prowed” ships, nor yet ship-builders. 

Ov yae Kuxrameros vées melon msiATorconos, 
Ove avdges vyav evs réexroves, &c.  Odyss. Leix. 1.125. 

Eustathius has remarked the incongruity of the supposition in 
question, with the account which is given by the poet himself. 
Aypwsings 0 Ors ov cuvrgevery Conodas TH woimty of THY “Pr2perav Vyoov 
Aeyovres. T1éis yap AY ynTVaTos GvTES OF ev auTy umd Kuxrorwy 2Brer- 
TOVTO, og vHEC OUx Hoav nate Tyv “Ounpsxny ioroplay. 

I shall now consider, whether Camarina could have been the 
same with Hyperia. Besides the writers already mentioned, we 
have Vibius Sequester, who says that Camarina was formerly 
called Hyperia, and the epitomiser of Stephanus, who calls Hyperia 
a Sicilian city. In fact, as Hyperia was near to the territory of 
the Cyclopes, this has appeared to many to be the truth; and the 
probability of this conjecture seems to be confirmed by the name 
of the river, which flowed by Camarina, and which was called the 
fipparis. 

I confess, however, that there appear to me to be insuperable 
objections against the admission of this conjecture. ‘Uhucydides 
distinctly tells us, that Camarina was first built by the Syracu- 
sans, nearly 135 years after the foundation of Syracuse. Ka} 
Kapwapla to mrodrov tro Luganouclav wxlody, erecw eyydrara mévre 
xal toiaxovra xal éxatov pera Supaxovody xtiow. (L. vi.) Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Cluverius, Camarina was founded about 
the 45th Olympiad. What then becomes of the assertion of 
Vibius Sequester: Camarina nunc, ante Hyperie dicta? (For 
this reading, see Cluver. Sic. Antiq. p. 17.) | 

I cannot help suspecting, that Camarina was supposed to be the 
Hyperia of Homer, from its bearing some resemblance in sound to 
Fiipparis, which Ptolemy writes Hiporus. But this resemblance, 
when taken alone, can prove nothing ; and besides, it does not 
appear to be very likely, that the more ancient Greek writers should 
have entirely omitted to mention that Camarina had formerly been - 
named Hyperia, if that had been really the case. Had Pindar _ 
been able to trace any connection between Camarina and Hyperia, 
we might have expected to have found it noticed in his fifth 
Olympic ; but both the poet and his scholiasts are entirely silent 
on the subject. According to the latter, Camarina was fabled to 
have been the daughter of Oceanus. | 

It by no means follows, that because Hyperia was infested by 
the Cyclopes, it must have been either in Sicily, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of that island. The Cyclopes were not confined to 
Sicily alone. Many traces of them may be. found in Argolis, 
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Corinth, and Thrace. Pausanias (L. ii.) after having mentioned, 
that part of the circuit of the wall of Mycene, as well as the gate 
-over which the lions stood, remained in his time, observes, that 
these were said to have been the works of the Cyclopes, who 
made the wall at Z?ryns for Preetus. For other Cyclopian rem- 
nants in Argolis, you may consult Strabo, (L. viii. pp. 567 and 
572.) and the interesting account of that country, lately published 
by my learned friend Mr. Gell. Various authorities are likewise 
adduced by Mr. Bryant, from which it appears, that the Cyclopes 
had been once established, not only in Argolis, but in Corinth and 
Thrace Pausanias, indeed, testifies, as Mr. Bryant observes, that 
there was an ancient temple near Corinth, called the altar of the 
Cyclopes, where sacrifices were made to them. The learned 
author of the Analysis would have found another authority, if he 
had happened to turn to the first volume of the Thesaurus of 
Gronovius, in which there is a representation of a Corinthian 
coin struck in honor of Cyclops. It also appears, that the Cyclopes 
were once established in ‘Thrace. Mr. Bryant quotes a passage 
from Aristotle, which begins with these words, “Ky 02 Kuxdars 
ToIs Opakl xpyviciav eoriv, &c. It must however be admitted, that 
the readings vary; and this should have been observed by 
Mr Bryant. The same learned man likewise cites the words of 
the Scholiast (zn Euripid. Orest. v. 966.) Kuxdames Ogaxindy 
ZOv0c. fue } 

I have, however, chiefly to insist upon the authorities,’ which 
prove that the Cyclopes once inhabited the Peloponnesus, because 
I pretend that. Hyperia, whence the Pheaces came, was in that 
country. ‘The epitomiser of Stephanus has called Hyperia a 
fountain of Messeis, and a Sicilian city—TYréecia, ayn Meconttos, 
nai mirc Zixsduxy.. Homer has told us a very different story in 
the iad. Hector thus addresses Andromache— | 

Kai usv 2v” Aoyas dotou, moos aAAns iorov ddalvors: 

Kai xev vowp. doptors Meooyitos, 4 Tregelys, 

TIoAN aexclouevy. Il. vi. 456. 

Thus, then, we find that Messeis and Hyperia were both in 

Argos, according to. Homer. I am aware that- Argos is a wide 
word with the poet; and it is, I believe, generally supposed, that’ 
he meant, in the lines just cited, to speak of the Pelasgic Argos, 
or Thessaly. ‘This seems the more ‘probable, that Strabo (L. ix.) 
‘mentions, that in Thessaly there were two fountains, which were 
called ETyperia, and Messeis. But the same Strabo (L. viii.) 
observes, that by Argos, Homer indicated sometimes the Pelopon- 
nesus, and sometimes all Greece. My humble opinion then 1s, 





‘ Far these, consult Pausanias and Strabo in loc. cit.—Sen. Herc. fur.— — 
Nonn, Dion.—Sen. Thyest.—Euripid. Here. Fur. &c. &. 
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that by Argos he here intended to denote the Peloponnesus, or the 
Achean Argos. I shall show presently, that Hyperia and 
Messeis may be found in the Pelcponnesus, as well as in ‘Thessaly, 
In the mean time let us examine some reasons which there may 
be for thinking, that the Phieaces, or Corcyreans, did really come 
from the Peloponnesus. If we find these reasons to be valid, we 
shall search with new interest for the Hyperia of Homer in that 
peninsula. 

We are told by Diodorus Siculus, (L. iv. C. 72.) that Peneus 
and Asopus were sons of Oceanus and. Tethys ; that, with many 
of their brothers, they gave names to rivers; that Peneus settled 
in Thessaly, and gave his name to a river there; that <Asopus 
dweit in PAlius; and that he married Metope, the daughter of 
Ladon. It will be remembered, that the Peloponnesian river called 
Asopus, (for there were others which bore the same name,) rises 
-near Phiius, flows through the plain of Srcyon, and joins the sea 
not far eS Corinth. The Ladon is a well-known river, which 
falls into the Alpheus; and the Metope rises near Cyllene, and 
probably issues from the lake Stymphalis, or Stymphalus. ‘Thus 
Pindar ; 


aa parca poem 
Two gua Lruudarls edaviys Meron, &c. Olymp. vi. 


The poet, indeed, seems here to make Metope the wife of the 
Boeotian Asopus, since he goes on to say, that. she brought forth 
Thebes. But the Asopus, indicated by Diodorus, was undoubtedly 
the Peloponnesian river of that name. JLadon, Metope; Cyllene, 
Stymphalus, were all in Arcadia. duyaryg pe yae mY Merny 
: Acbwvos Top THC Apuadias TOTAUV. STH. dros Omousitou Ty 
Kvaayyy. gore 02 tH¢ “Acuadlas. (Schol. in Pindar. Olymp. Vi.) 

- Diodorus proceeds to enumerate the children of Asopus and 

Metope. He states, that one of their daughters was named 
Cercyra ; that she was carried away by Neptune to the island 
Cercyra, (or Corcyra,) which took its name from her; that she 
had there a son by Neptune; and that this son was Pheaz, from 
whom the Phe@aces were named, and who was the father of 
Alcinous, the host of Ulysses. It is plain then, that, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, the Pheaces emigrated from the Pelopon- 
nesus, since the fable which he relates can mean nothing else, 

Apollonius Rhodius gives an account, which corresponds sufh- 
ciently with that of Diodorus, though he seems to have mistaken 
Corcyra for Corcyra nigra. 


"Evba Hlocetdoy Acwriia vaccuro xodeny 

” Hi nopnov Keonugay EXAS Pdrouve ido ains 

Agneizas v on poor medceimevyy Os pay avOpeg 
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When we turn from these fabulous histories to the accurate 
page of Thucydides, we there find that the Corcyreans are stated 
to have been originally Corinthian colonists. ‘This, indeed, is 
fully avowed in the speech, which the ambassadors from Corcyra 
addressed to the Athenians. (Thucyd. Hist. L. 1. 9 and 12.) 

Herodotus (L. ii. C. 49.) is not quite so explicit on this sub- 
ject as Thucydides; and yet it seems clear from his words, that 
he believed Corcyra to have been originally peopled by a colony 
from Corinth. 

The city of Corinth seems to have been already florishing 
so early as the Trojan war; and, indeed, Homer (Il. B.) gives it 
- the epithet of “opulent.” ‘There seems just reason to suppose, 
that many of the little states in the neighbourhood ‘may have been 
dependent upon this important place, which soon became the 
great emporium of Greece. It appears, that, in the ‘Trojan times, 
Agamemnon was King of Argos and Mycene.* Now upon 
these two places, all the cities of Argolis seem to have been depend- 
ent, together with Sicyon, Corinth, and the cities on the coast of 
Achza as far as Aigium and Helice. (Il. B. v. 559 et seg.) After 
the expulsion of the Orestide by the Heraclide, the growing 
prosperity of the Corinthians may have induced them to claim the 
title of Metropolitans, where, perhaps, that right could not be 
strictly proved; and it may have been admitted by the descendants 
of Peloponnesian emigrants, who were not sorry to acknowledge 
their connexion with the richest and most commercial of the 
Grecian republics. But Corinth, according to Homer, appears 
to have been dependent on Mycene in the ‘Trojan times; and it 
must have been, at least, as early as those times, that the father of 
Alcinous settled in Corcyra. 

Without pretending, then, that Hyperia was exactly in the 
district of Corinth, I think that I shall be able to show, that it was, 
at least, in the neighbouring territory of Argolis. . 

Pausanias (L. ii. C. 30.) mentions an ancient town in Argolis of 
the name of Hyperia. From his account of it I should judge 
that this town must have been situated in the plain of Trazen; 
and, indeed, it is there, that Laurenbergius has placed it in his 
Grecia Antiqua. Iam of opinion that this was the Hyperza of 
Homer. 


1, Mr. Bryant has proved, with. his usual erudition, that the 
Cyclopes were once established in Argolis, and that they built: 
Argos, Mycene, and Tiryns. In these positions it is clear, that 
the Cyclopes must have been in the immediate neighbourhood of 





‘It is probable that though Diomed, Sthenelus, and Euryalus, led the forces of 
Argos, they-acted under the authority of Agamemnon, and served as his 
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the plain of Zrezen, in which I have shown that an ancient city 
of the name of Hyperia formerly stood. 

It has not, however, been remarked by Mr. Bryant, that the 
Cyclopes, according to the Scholiast of Apollonius Rhodius, ( Arg. 
L. iv. 1091.) accompanied Perseus from Seriphus to the Pelopon- 
nesus. But if we trust to Pausanias, the Cyclopes must have been 
established in Argolis before the time of Perseus, since they are 
said to have built the walls of Zzryns for Proetus. In all events 
the Cyclopes must have inhabited Mycene, Argos, and Tiryns, 
before the time of Pheax, or Nausithous, the father of Alcinous ; 
and since they were in the neighbourhood of Zrazen, it may 
be inferred, that their descendants expelled the Phaaces from 
Flyperia. 


2, Homer tells us, (Odyss. H.) that Nausithous was the son 2A 
Neptune. I observe, that Hyperes, who built Fyperia, is like- 
wise said to have been the son of Neptune ; ( Pausan. ZL. ii. C. 30.) 
and that Aetius, who obtained the government both of Anthea and 
of Hyperia, changed the name of the region, and called it Posv- 
donia. Strabo (L. viii.) says that Traezen was sacred to Neptune, 
and that it was formerly called from him Poszdonia. Hf, then, the 
Phaaces came from Hyperia in the plain of Trazen, we shall 
easily understand, why Homer, in the language of poetry, calls 
their leader, the son of Neptune. 


3. But, it will be said, the fountains of Hyperia and Messets 
_ were in the Pelasgian Argos, or ‘Vhessaly, as is noticed by Strabo, 
I have only to observe in answer, that abundance of fountains and 
rivers may be found in the plain of Zrezen. ‘There was a foun- 
tain there of the name of Mzppocrene, as well as in Boeotia; and 
the river® Chrysorhous is particularly mentioned by Pausanias. 
(L. iu. C. 31.) With respect to the fountain Messezs, there was 
one of that name in Thessaly, another in Argos, and a third in 
Laconia, as is attested by a Scholiast cited by Kuhnius 
xpyyy Oecoarlas, » Agyouc, Y Aanovinns.. 

4., We have seen that all the Greek writers are agreed in stating, 
that the Corcyreans came from the Peloponnesus ; but some say that 
they were colonists from Corinth, while others bring them from 
Phlius. The distance between Corinth and Phlius, in a straight 
line, I should suppose to be little more than 15 or 16 miles; and 
the plain of Troezen, I should reckon to be about 40 miles from 
Phlius, and about 35 from Corinth. If then the inhabitants of 
Hyperia, in the plain of Troezen, found themselves liable to the 
depredations of the Cyclopes, who were masters of several cities 
in their neighbourhood, it seems very natural, that they should 
seek for shelter from these strangers at Cornel and -Phlius. In 
this manner, I think, we may account for the apparent contradic- 
tions of the authors, whom I have cited; because we may suppose, 
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that these emigrants from Hyperia afterwards embarked under 
the auspices of the Corinthians, and were transplanted by them to 
the island of Corcyra. 

_ LT have now, sir, stated my notions to you, concerning the origin 
of the Phaeaces ; and only lament, that I could not do it more 
briefly, and in a more perfect manner, 


I am, Sir, 
Your Humble Servant, 
W. DRUMMOND. 
Logie Almond, Feb. 25. 1812. 


P.S. Lought to have remarked, that the words, 


“4 


—_——— 4y edguyogw ‘Ynepzin, 
which I have rendered too generally ‘in spacious Hyperia” indi- 
cate a wide region, or plain, as belonging to Myperia. ‘The plain 
of Trezen, from Potamia to the nearest point of the island of 
Poros, seems to extend about 20 miles. It is not 3 miles in 
_ breadth. But a plain, which is 20 miles in length, might merit 
the epithet bestowed by Homer on Hyperia, 
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a i 0 run a muck,’ says Dr. Johnson in his Dict. 
«« signifies, I know not from what derivation, to run madly and 
attack all that we meet : | 


‘ Frontless, and satire-proof he scow’rs the streets, ; 
© And runs an Indian muck at all he meets, DRYDEN. 


‘ Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
‘To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet,’ Popt’s Hor.” 


I should have imagined that the epithet Indian, which Dryden, 
whom he quotes, gives to the word muck, would have led this 
great man to refer the’ expression to some Indian custom, and 
therefore to examine some books of eastern travels, where he 
would have found it very satisfactorily explained: « The slaves 
(at Batavia,) when determined on revenge, often swallow, for the 
purpose of acquiring artificial courage, an extraordinary dose of 
opium, and soon becoming frantic, as well as desperate, not only 
stab the objects of their hate, but sally forth to attack, in like 
manner, every person they meet, till self-preservation renders it 
necessary to destroy them: they are said in that state to be running 
a@ muck, and instances of it are not more common among slaves, 
than among free natives of the country, who, in the anguish for 
losing their money, effects, and sometimes their families, at gaming, 
to which they are violently addicted, or under the pressure of some 
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other passion, or misfortune, have recourse to the same remedy 
with the same fatal effects.” Sir George Staunton’s Embassy to 
China, Vol. 1. p. 264. ‘It has been usual to. attribute. to the 
practice [of taking opium] destructive consequences of another 
nature; from the frenzy it has been supposed to excite in those, 
who take it in quantities.. But this should probably rank with 
the many errors, that mankind have been led into, by’ travellers 
addicted to the marvellous ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the furious quarrels, desperate assassinations, and sanguinary 
attacks, which the use of opium is said to give birth to, are idle 
notions, originally adopted through ignorance, and since main- 
tained, from the mere want of investigation, ‘without having any 
solid foundation: that those desperate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the natives mongams, do actually 
take place, and in some parts of the east, frequently, (in Java in 
patticular). is not to be controverted 5 but it is not equally evident 
that they proceed from any intoxication, except that of their 
unruly passions : too often they are occasioned by excess of cruelty 
and injustice in their, oppressors: on the west-coast of Sumatra 
about 20,000 pounds’ weight of this drug are consumed annually, 
yet instances of this crime do not happen, at least within the 
‘scope of our knowledge, above once in two or three years,” 
Marsden’s Sumatra p. 241. 


| E. H. BARKER. 
Trin. Coll. Cam. April 14th, 1812. 
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To THE Epiror oF THE CxassicaL JoURNAL. 
SIR, 4 
q HE annexed repartees, by Professor Porson, having 
been lately communicated to me bya friend, I hereby take the 
opportunity of offering you them for insertion in the next Number 
of your useful publication. The two former relate to Hermann, 
the German metrical scholar; the latter is an extemporary stricture 
on four of the vulgus poetarum of the late, or present, age. The 
author of the article on the newly published edition of Porson’s 
Hecuba (Edinb Rev. No. XXXVII. P. 64, &c.) seems to en- 
tertain a high opinion of the metrical ability of Mr. Hermann. 
«© Mr. Porson,” says he, ‘¢ appears to have considered [him] rather 
as a personal enemy, than as a literary antagonist. Almost every 
line of Mr. Porson’s Supplement contains an allusion to some 
blunder committed by the above-mentioned learned person,” &c. 
As if it required any more than the Reviewer’s own words to 
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condemn this man of metre! If Professor Porson has occasion to 
allude to the blunders of this metrical scholar almost in every line 
of the Supplement to the Preface of the Hecuba, these blunders 
must, we should suppose, be tolerably numerous—so numerous, 
at all events, as to preclude the possibility of Mr. Hermann ever 
being a rival of the Professor’s. Mr. Porson’s generosity was 
such, that it cannot for a moment be supposed he could consider 
any one as “a personal enemy,” from causes which would ensure 
them his respect and admiration. It was said of the Newfound- 
land dog, that instead of putting the squeamish cur upon an 
equality with himself, he quietly seized him by the collar and 
dropped him into the puddle. ‘The remark is applicable here, in 
spite of the illiberal reflection of the Reviewer. If this will not suf- 
fice, let the Reviewer be shown Porson’s note on'the Medea 675. 

Among other metrical feats, it was Hermann’s opinion ,that a 
tribrach might be in all places at once but the last of the iambic 
senarius. On this, Porson hailed him most happily with this 
couplet, constructed after his own prescription. 

6 wetpinds, 6 codes, aroma yeycade mph eT owv" 
6 pst pixds ameTpos, 6 Topas doodds, eyéevero. 

Again on the same illustrious personage we have the following 

lines from the same pen 5 . 


The Germans in Greek 

Are hard for to seek ; 

Not five in five score, 

But ninety-five more ; 

Save but Godfrey Hermann, 
And he’s a d-—d German. 


which has been thus rendered in Greek by an Etonian, a friend 
of the Professor’s ; 

Nyidés cios werpov of Tedroves- ody’ 6 wiv, 05 Vode 

Havres, many Eouwavvost 60 “Ecuavyos wara Tedrov. 

Parodied, no doubt, from an Epigram in the Anthologia ; 
Kah rode Anwoddxov, Xios xaxols ody’ 6 pv, os Bou" 
Hevres many Lpoxagous* xxi Lpoxaens te Xios. 
I proceed to the next in order, which needs no comment. It 

was produced in true style, ......2v xvAixwy oivorAayross Urodettass 
‘dutAAcisyeeeeee On the Professor being requested to enumerate the 


bards of his age. 


Poetis nos letamur tribus, 

Pye, Peter Pindar, et Small Pybus ; 
His si tu quartum addere pergis, 
Quartus addatur ;—Sir Bland Burgess. 


IT remain, your’s truly, 


FARRAGO LIBELLI, 
London, April, 1812, pa | 
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CRITICAL NOTICE OF BLOMFIELD'S 
PROMETHEUS. 





His the readers of a periodical journal, which from its very name 
may be expected to take early notice of works connected with 
Classical literature, it will seem surprising that Mr. Blomfield’s 
former edition of the Prometheus should have suffered an almost 
total neglect at our hands, till the appearance of a second. Let 
not, however, the omission of our duty be supposed to originate 
in a want of interest in the cause of Greek letters, nor in a little 
estimation of Mr. Blomfield’s talents. On the contrary, we 
should have been happy to have been the first to hail with senti- | 
ments of unfeigned joy the dawn of returning day, that seemed 
to close, with inauspicious gloom, in the death of Porson._ 

But as circumstances have prevented the earlier publication of 
remarks drawn up on the first perusal of Mr. B.’s volume, it. 
would have been unseasonable now to revert to the subject, were 
it not in a manner forced upon our attention, by the appearance of 
Mr. B.’s enlarged and improved reprint of the Prometheus. 

Since Mr. B. has enjoyed an honor, we believe unprécedented 
in the annals of English editors of Greek authors, of finding such 
a demand for his publication, as to warrant a re-impression in the 
course of twelve months, it 1s unnecessary for us to give 
a detailed account of, a work that must be in the hands of 
every scholar. We shall, therefore, only touch upon subjects 
remarkable for novelty or truth. But after the recent publica- 
tion of Mr. Butler’s edition of the Prometheus, some persons 
may ask, what novelty or truth can be sought and obtained, 
which that volume does not supply, and not a few be disposed to 
cry, ohe jam satis est Promethet. py 

Were we, indeed, to estimate the utility and necessity of new 
editions’ of the Classical writers, by the number, rather than the 
nature of those before the public, the justice of this cry could 
admit of no dispute; since of this very play, either separate or 
incorporated with others of the same or different authors, eight 
_ editions, at least, to say nothing of reprints, have, exclusive of 
Mr. B.’s, been, during the last sixty years, sent into the. world. 

But as it is the quality, and not the quantity of the information 
relating to a classic author, that determines the necessity of 
a new edition of his works, we must equally admit that Mr. B. 
was perfectly justified in making the Prometheus the subject of 
his first editorial attempt. For, without invidiously depreciating 
the merits of preceding editions, whether of the single tragedies or 
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whole remains of /ischylus, we are free to confess there is none 
which the young or more advanced scholar can read with satisfac- . 
tion or delight. hat of Stanley, indisputably the best com- 
mentator. on Adschylus, is cursed-with the wurst of texts, while 
that of Porson,’ with the best text, is without a word of com- 
mentary, a manifest desideratum in an author like A’schylus. To 
remedy these contrary evils, was doubtless Mr. B’s object. He 
has accordingly presented us with a text which, if not pure, is at 
least respectable; and in the place of the tedious and misnamed 
explanatory commentary of Schutz, he has given us the fruit of 
his reading, which, extensive and accurate, closely connected with, 
and bearing well upon, his author, does no little credit to his indus- 
try and taste. 

Of the various commentators who have preceded Mr. B., and 
of their respective merits, an account will be found in the Journal: 
No, 1. And tothe readers of. that article it will be unneces-- 
sary to prove how little, with very few exceptions, Aischylus 
is indebted to the abilities of his editors. It now remains 
for us to examine, what are the obligations the Father of Tragedy 
owes to Mr. B.’s exertions. 

From the preface we learn, that Mr. B. intends his publication 
chiefly for the use of tyros, and that consequently he has endea- 
voured to remove such impediments as are likely to stop their 
progress. The chief of which arising ex linguce insolentia, non 
ex perplexa verborum constructione, Mr. B. conceives will be most 
effectually overcome by a Glossary, that shall explain, by reference 
to lexicographers and scholiasts, the meaning of the Sesquipedalian 
words of Aischylus. 

The adoption of this plan, which forms the peculiar novelty of 
Mr. B.’s edition, has met with such general approbation, as_ to 
induce Mr. B. to enlarge it in his second impression, by consider- 
able additions. Nor do we object to this, or any other means that 
an editor chooses to make use of, for the communication of useful 
or entertaining remarks, — 

Although Mr. B. has, in the arrangement of the text, chicdy 
followed the 8vo. Glasgow ~Porson, he has still been able to 
make improvements upon it, by having access to Subszdia, eicher 
unknown to, or but partially used by, other editors. ‘They consist 





1 See Bl. on vv. 17, 189, 981, 1093. 

To these corrections must be added Porson’s conjecture on v. 701. which, 
though not obelized, offends against the Iambic measures, by the introduction of 
an anapest. The emendation, likewise, of Gaisford, on v. 362. may be consi- 
dered, from the strong body of evidence, that Porson has endeavoured to sup- 
‘port it by,-as the equal property of the late Cambridge, and present Oxford 
Greek Professors. Besides the above-mentioned notes of Porson, there will be 
found remarks by the same scholar, in Mr. Blomfield’s edition, on the following 
verses, 23, 59, 60, 179, 194, 198, 199, 256, 279, 310, 330, 337, 363, 386, 392, 
897, 462, 463, 542, 591, 630, 636, 645, 658, 706, 793; 994, 
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of the MSS. notes of Lewis Theobald, Samuel Musgrave, and 
Richard Porson, together with the various readings of eight 
written documents; the collations of five.of which were pub- 
lished by Vauvillier, in Notices des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
du Roi, and of the remaining three, Mr. B. has been indebted to 
the MSS. papers of Porson: for the various readings of one, to 
Thomas Gaisford for the collation of another; and for those of the 
third to the late W. Windham, in whose possession was a copy 
‘of Stanley’s A’schylus, in the margin of which the ‘various read- 
ings of a MS, were recorded. But besides the above-mentioned 
copies, Mr. B. has quoted in various places the readings of 
twenty MSS. from the notes of Butler, and of two from those 
of. Brunck. | 
In such a collection of various readings scraped together from 
thirty MSS. the admirers of /%schylus might fairly hope to find 
frequent restorations of their favorite author, especially in those 
passages that have hitherto defied the sagacity of. first-rate scholars. 
But if such be their hopes, they will find themselves woefully dis- 
appointed, Since of these thirty MSS. ten ' at least cought to be de- 
ducted as being every one of them quoted twice under different 
names, and of the remaining twenty distinct and separate MSS. we 
find none venerable for their age, and only a few remarkable for 
some little superiority. Dismissing then this subject, to dwell on- 
‘which gives birth to the murmur of disappointment, and moaning 
of regret, we return to the mention of the subszdza supplied by 
the MSS. papers of Porson. These, however, are but trifling, two 
being the number of the notes of Musgrave, and one that of Lewis 
Theobald ; while those of Porson, scarcely more numerous, consist 
of a few references to authors, in whose works either the very- 
words of the tragedian, or similar passages may be found; but do 
not, alas! contain more than two corrections of his own, of any 
importance, nor give, except in three instances at most, even a 





* This has been satisfactorily proved by Eimsley, in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. xxxiil. before the appearance of whose remarks, we had ourselves arrived at 
nearly the same conclusion, by a comparison of the various readings. of the MSS. - 
in question. But as the observations of E. are more full than what we have to 
offer, we readily suppress our own proofs, and earnestly recommend the perusal 
of that work to such of our readers, as wish to obtain the best information on this 
point. ; 

The similarity of the readings of the Aldine edition, with the MSS. Guelpher- 
bytianus, Baroccianus, and Venetus primus has been noticed by E. An équal 
coincidence exists in the readings of Robortellus with those of the MS. Medi- 
ceus, (or its kindred Codex Philelphi) viz. in-vv..15, 20, 74, 243, 244, 363, 392, 
397, 426, 441, 445, 486, 678, 679, 831, 897, and perhaps in other places; and 
of the same edition with a Paris MS. (E.) in wv. 73, 74, 75, 379, 392, 939, 943. 
The coincidence of another Paris MS. (G.) with MS. Med. or Cod. Philelph. is 
also notable, viz. in vv. 84, 98, 161, 270, 445, 458, 501, 526, 767, 994. While 
the identity of the Paris MSS. N. and Colb. is proved by the following reter- 
ences, viz. VV. 21, 73, 168, 184, 379, 392, 426, 430, 458, 460, 499, 608, 683, 710, 
784, 889, 994, 1085. s | 
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hint towards the. atten and correction of those passages, 
which are marked by an obelus in the Glasgow Alschylus. 

We have now touched upon all the subjects in Mr. B.’s preface 
to his first edition—except where he tells us, that in the choral 
songs he has generally followed the arrangements proposed in 
Burney’s Tentamen: avd where he gives due acknowledgment 
to the liberality of the University, for printing his volume free 
of expense. 

In the 2d edition, however, we meet with some additional 
remarks, that will scarce be understood by those ‘unacquainted 
with the different reviews of Mr. B.’s volume published in this 
country. In these improvements have been suggested, which Mr. B. 
has either adopted, or stated his reasons for rejecting. To the 
remarks of Elmsley the admirers of /%schylus and purchasers of 
Mr. B.’s second edition are equally indebted; the first for some 
elegant conjectures on their favorite author, the last for an increase 
in those parts of the Glossary formerly deficient, and for the addi- 
tion of an index that will answer almost the purpose of a complete 
Index Verborum of the Prometheus. 

Mr. B. moreover laments, that his adherence to the arrange- 
ments. of Burney was originally too servile. But as he has not 
specified when he would wish to desert his former guide, we are 
left to draw what conclusions we can on this point, from Mr. B.’s 
examination of Burney’s Tentamen, in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. xxxv. in which.Mr. Blomfield has expressed opinions very 
similar’ to those in his present work. 

On any subject, which, considered by itself, is of little import- 
ance, and consequently does not provoke discussion, from whence 
alone truth is ultimately gained, we are not surprised that persons 
_ should remain in error. But when the investigation of the mea- 
sures of the Grecian stage is closely connected with our know- 
ledge of the genuine language of their drama, and when consi- 
derable progress has been made in that investigation, and an 
approximation to truth arrived at, we conceive Mr. B. pays a bad 
complinient to his own judgment, and none to that of his readers, 
by neglecting to take advantage of all the light which the exertions of 
modern scholars. have thrown on the metres of the poets of Greece. 
My. B. indeed, states the reason of his deviation from his former 
opinions to Be, that, as he is not one of those, who think the 
choral songs of Alschylus can be reduced to rules, that admit of 
no dispute, he has determined Awjusmodz disputationibus, ut in re 


- 





* We say similar, although we are aware that exceptions to our remark may be 
quoted from those parts of the review, where Mr. B. proposes his own new 
arrangement of the Epode (v. 425—435.) and where he seems to approve of 
Elmsley’s distribution of two Monostr ophic Systems into one Antistrophic, but 
ef neither of which attempts has Mr. B. expressed his present approtbet.on by 
the adoption of them in his second edition. 
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parum certd, supersedere. Can Mr. B, then seriously refuse to 
acknowledge that, by the labors of Canter and subsequent critics, 
if there be any thing certain in criticism, this is most certain, that 
the choxal parts of the Prometheus may now be read, independent 
of a few literal errors and dacune, precisely in the same state in 
which they were sung to an Athenian audience? On Mr. B.’s 
principle of giving our time and attention to matters only that 
can be demonstrated to be true, we must be. content to resign 
one half of the ancient authors, whose writings have been saved 
from the wreck of time; and instead of endeavouring to rescue 
as much of the cargo as our best exertions may secure, to leave 
the vessel, still richly freighted, gradually and irretrievably to fall 
to pieces, be- cause, forsooth, our labor may be in vain. 

By an extension of this principle, that would, if put into prac- 
tice, rather lead us back to ignorance, than forward in improve- 
ment, all the discoveries of critics on every point, and especially in 
those relating to the laws of prosody and metre, ought to be buried 
in oblivion, and considered only as the dreams of disordered fancy. 
For in what, even in the most common points of criticism, do we 
arrive at absolute certainty? All our knowledge of ancient 
authors depends but on probabilities, that may, and often do, 
approximate to certainty, but-can never perfectly reach it. 

There is another subject on which we must differ from 
Mr. B. Ia his opinion, Aischylus was ignorant of Geography 
and Mythology, and has committed blunders, which it was the 
author’s business to avoid, and not his editor's to reconcile and 
correct. But till we have some proof of this alleged ignorance 
of the writer, we must continue to arraign the negigence of the 
transcriber, who has made Aschylus speak a language not his 
own. The only passage that gives birth to even the suspicion of 
this charge against the poet, admits of an easy correction. We 
shall speak of it in our remarks.on v. 428. 

‘Lhe last observation in the new preface relates to Mr. B.’s in- 
novations in the position of accents and breathings against the 
rules of Grammarians. ‘The reasons of these changes Mr. B. 
tells us will be given in the Preface to the S.C. Thebas, shortly 
to be published, after the model of his edition of the Prometheus. 

This annunciation of another play, which, from passages 
in the Glossary we learn, is to be followed by the Perse, and 
indeed the whole remains of A‘schylus, we receive with real joy, 
and earnestly hope no untoward accident will prevent a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished for. : 

So much for the Preface. We proceed to the play itself, on which 
we shall make our remarks with freedom, and without asperity. 
Yet should our regard to truth and justice compel us to adopt, 
occasionally, the language of censure, more than of praise, we beg 
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. Mr, B..will bear in’ mind, that our object is solely to increase his 

reputation, by pointing out errors hereafter to be corrected, we 
hope, with the same readiness that he has shown already, ina man- 
ner honorable to himself, and useful, as an example, to others. ‘The 
charge we have to make against Mr. B.is one, that honor will, 
doubtless, lead him to avoid, especially as his own abundance 
precludes the necessity of robbing others. In some instances, 
Mr. B. seems to have neglected to notice whence he obtained his 
information, nor is due credit always given to the labors of 
Stephens, Stanley, and Alberti. 
To put, if possible, to the blush, the ‘barefaced effrontery of 
_those editors, who have lately subjected themselves to the charge 

of plagiarism, is the cause of our speaking on a subject, that cannot 
fail to be interesting to all who have seen, with mixed sensations 
of indignation and contempt, the impudent thefts of a Fiorillo 
anda Schutz.* 

The necessary qualifications of an editor we conceive to consist 
in industry to collect materials, and judgment to arrange them ; 
in a wish to supply the deficiencies of his predecessors, and abi- 
lity to correct their errors; in impartiality to dispense to others 
their due, and intrepidity to assert his own. Of the possession of - 
most of these qualities, Mr. B. has given honorable proof. LO. 
his industry, judgment, and intrepidity, we are ready to bear wit- 
ness; and of his want of impartiality, we have truly, though 
painfully, spoken. It now remains for us to give specimens of 
his power, to supply the defects, and to correct the errors of 
former times. On this point, we shall best arrive at truth by 
comparing Mr. B.’s text with that of the 8vo. Glasgow—Porson. 
In that edition, a number of words are found with an obelus pre- 
fixed, by which mark it is understood Porson meant to express his 
| disapprobation of the word so obelized, and his intention to propose 
another in its place. But of this intention death prevented the 

execution; and we are consequently left in the dark-as to the 





‘To. these worthies might easily be added a catalogue of names of, we are — 
grieved to say, our own, countrymen, from the days of Bentley, down to the 
* latest and m ost insignificant writers of these times. But, however amusing such 
a detail might be, in the case of the dead, it would answer no purpose ; and with 
the living, we should expose ourselves to more ill-will than we care to undergo 
in behalf of literature. One honorable exception, however, should be made, 
(and from the prevalence of a crime, we do not think’ with certain persons that 
the detestation of it ought to be diminished,) i in the case of Markland: a scholar 
whose memory will be cherished, and whose example should be followed by atl 
admirers Literarum Humaniorwn. No man, since the revival of learning, with 
the exception of Casaubon, has received so general a tribute of applause, are] so 
willing an acknowledgment ‘of his worth ; and none has more justly deserved this 
singular felicity ; the steady integrity of whose character prevented the appro- 
priation to himself of what was not his due, while the genuine love he bore to 


the votaries of learning made him more anxious to extend their fame, than to 
. tacrease his own. t 
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word to be substituted, except in a few cases where Porson com- 
municated his ideas to his friends, or committed them to paper, 
The number of obelised passages is thirty one. ‘The intended 
corrections of six of these Mr. B.-has obtained, viz. two from 
the published notes of Porson,'. and two from his MSS. papers 
preserved in ‘Trinity College Library ;* and four the friends of 
Porson have communicated to Mr. B. ‘To some of the remaining 
twenty-five the inspection of former editions and of the writings 
of other scholars presents a ready ‘clue; while some cam be 
determined by conjecture alone. .And it is by Mr. B.’s success in 
this last point that we must ascertain whether on him the mantle 
of Porson has or has-not fallen. | : 
But though the examination of these manifestly corrupt pas- 
‘sages will be the principal subject of our remarks, our readers, or 
rather the readers of Aischylus, will not, we hope, be displeased 
_to find observations on other places, which, if not obelized by 
Porson, are nevertheless not free from suspicion of error, in the 
opinion of thosé, who are the least acquainted with the language 
of the Grecian Stage. Those passages, in particular, deserve 
our attention, which have been alluded to ‘either im the 
Notice of Butler’s edition, or in Elmsley’s Review. of Mr. 
Blomfield’s edition, together with those on which Mr. B. himself 
has tried his powers as an emendatory critic ; and as both the last- 
mentioned scholars have expressed their thoughts’ in Latin, in 
. offering either objections or confirmations, we shall be- best 
understood by adopting the same language. 


a 


Observationes nonnulle in Aischyli Promethea et in Blomfieldi 
rhea Notas. ° | 


2. ”ABporoy cis eoyiav. Ita Bl. e monitu ipsius Porsoni, qui. 
obelo @Garov notaverat, propter loca plurima Grammaticorum, e 
quibus Scholia Veneta, Eustathius, Phavorinus et Suidas in seripto 
codice diserte laudant, Porsono aliisque indicati, @porov. Atque ita 
legisse, inquit BL., videntur Hesychius et Scholiastes. Horum verba si 
protulisset Bl. et. alterum. cum altero contulisset, certo certius 
esset visum utrumgue hanc lectionem confirmare. Tesychius enim 
"ABporov, amavigumoy. At Scholiastes } dia 10 dypiov xal dmav0goiroy 
Tov Tomou" OTb da TOLOUTOS 6 Témos exsivos BYAOV amd TOU cimely aBaTOMels 
Zeyulav. Ubi manifesto corrig) debet: aBeoroy, ut Scholiastes sibi 
consistat. In /schylo tamen judice Bl. aBaroy legerat Auctor 
Lexici MS. Bibl. Coislin. ”Aferov; iepov amgdcrrov eenpov. Sed 

X See BI. on vv. 854, 953. °. © ? See BI. on'v. 2. 650... 
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ea gl. quam et Suidas habet, referri debet ad duo loca. Sophoclea : 
quorum alter est Cid. T. =38. "Eppupev ahrAwy yvepolv aBarov Eig 
poss ubi aBuroy sonat idem atque eonpOY : : in alftero Ged. C. 707. 
xo roy aBaroy bod quanrabee sumi debet &Geroy pro ispiv, dmodciroy. 

17. Elwguatewy yap marpos Adyous Boos. Sic BI. ad mentem Por- 
soni, qui vulgatum pearance obelo notavit. Neutra vox hodie in 
Tragicis comparet, olint apud Sophoclem inventa evwpiagev, teste 
Hesychio i m V. 

28. Toate’ cemnipes Tou piravdodmov epomay. Elmsleius dudum 
monuit legendum éxydpov: quod, ad éxyiaw lectionem Codicis 
Medicei proximum, recipere debuit Bl. Kienim neque annugw est 
vox probe monete, neque, si alibi extitisset, reddi potuisset per 
“* fructum reportasti.” Citat quidem BI. ad hane rem Eurip. 
Androm. 1028. At vereor ne fraudi fuerit locus corruptissimus, 

uominus perspectam Eurrpidis sententiam viri docti habuerint. 
tb bi vulgatur BéBaxe & Argsitas OK OU Warapwas, ADTAT’, Bar rakour ce 
govoy Wewderen; Tpos Teva cmytioa: Aco Osod viv xéAsvow’ imeotpaty 
Mavrécuvoy : at legi debet xpd¢ réxveay" angen Oeds' Oso y” ev XEASUG- 
par’ eorpady Mayrodivov x. c. x. redde  Occidit ‘Agamemiuon uxoris 
manibus interfectus ; ipsa quogue axor, mortem morte rependens, 
a liberis ‘suis occidit. Efane deus abstulit: dei saltem  fatidici 
monitis filius incitatus est, &c.” Cf. Aisehyl. Choeph. 932. "Eaacs 
Geomdray 6 muboyonoros Guyas Obobev ev dpadaiow ei pepe tvos. Sed ad 
eemnipe revertor: bene vocem exponit Hesychius ’Aryion, adijxsy, 

aperrcy. Edgunitns “Avigapcing 4: 

42. Aish ye 8% wyAjs od. Lta MSS. plures. BL. post Bronckium 
v1 in ye mutavit: at rectius Elmsley voluit Al al ri On wnAje ov. 
Similiter 1 in Soph. Electr. 153. vice ai ai. Brunck e MS. dedit 
aici. Certe ad dialegi rationem melius esset dictum af at quam . 
ae} propter sequeritem dgnveio au. 

AQ. “Anayr’ trou ty mY Geoios xowwavev. Licet Porsonus vocem 
exeayoy obelo figat, et vitiosanr censeat Bl. mhil tamen in textu 
mutavit Bl. neque in notis quidquam teutavit. Ipse olim conjeci e 
verbis Scholiastz empaxen, dytl ro5 dpioras rerdmwras collatis cum 
Hesychii gl. Wérgurat, wgicras, returwras hic veram posse lectionem 
erul ; Hey memowtas Geoios mAnY YE Kowpavely; cur simile est illud 
Ti yep. mem pwr Zin Hiv ael xparew. Athanc conjecturam rejecit 
BI. quia nescit “ an amev wéxpwras satis accurate dici possit.’ Ob- 
jectiont, fortasse validee, satisfactum esset legendo 76 wey more 
Hischyleo vel Hav ros wemowras: cf. Ajac. 86. Pévorro weve’ dv wav. 
Sed, ut verum fatear, inest altius quid tam huic versui quam preece- 
denti xaxdév rovrov. Audacem fortasse conjecturam periclitari 
possum : atin his modus est tenendus. Moneo tantum quod nullus 
sit inter ahAos et xosgecvely nexus: et quod arctissime coherere 
debeant jv et xoigevelv, particula yz vel interpesita vel non. Euri- 
pidis verba BI. post Schutzium citavit in suam rem paruny com- 
moda. Nullus etentm est ambigendi locus utrum X65, necne, 
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cum $200 conjuugi debeat. Rectius citasset V. D. exemplum con- 
structionis dubia ~v. 235. inter Gnom. Monostich. Brunck. 
Ood yao ovdels edruyes Boorwy avev: ubi avev non ad Bootwy sed ad 
@z00 pertinet. 

51. "Eyvaxa} roots xoddiv avreimelv 2yu. Ita Porsonus éBeaiter, 
Edidit Bl. xai roic® oddiv: Elmsleius vult roioid’ ofdtv, deleto xat. 
Sed neuter vidit esse dictum toic® adyreimeiv nonnisi de personis. 
Objici quidem possunt Eurip. Hippol. 404. et Soph. Cid. C. 998. 
quorum uterque locus est emendatu facillimus, alter e scripto 
codice, altere conjectura. Prestat igitur "Eyvwxa xadros-xovdiy 
avreimey exw. Cf. Alcest. 1102. Antig. 1082. "Eyvwxa xavrds. 

75. Pro Todpyov ob paxpw mivw. MSS. 3 cum Rob. xpd, 
quod BI. non aspernatur propter Cid, C. 1341. Bpeyei ody oyxw 
xs xpovw. Verum ibi dy dativum postulat. Elegantius esset 
waxpov movov, vel yvpovov: cf. Phoen, 726. Ozrom’ av adrdAd roid’ 
69H morAod movov. Ubi-citat Valck. Platonis Legg. iv. p. 708. D. 
7 05 ouumrysiTaI—rpovou TOAAOU nak TayyaAaemoy: sed preefero mévou : 
cf. Soph. Philoct. 26. roveyov ov paxgav Agysss ubi Schol. od paxgas 
Oidaneys } xxood movou Seduevoy. 

83. Hpocrifss Servatur a Bl]. qui tamen in Glossario dubitat 
annon zpocridy potius sit scribendum. Etymol. M. p. 478, 10. of 
Arzixal, zaly Ly Kenrwvrasr rad Gs xaTarnkes, _Xpavras Tois Tplroig 
MLOTWMOLS THY MUQUTATINY ev TOIS MPOTTAXTINONS Olov,eTiUny, ETIONS, erly, 
Tin. | 

S86. adriv yap oé bei Upounbéws. [ta Bl. Ipse olim emendavi ce di 
Tlpounféas, in eo peccans quod Tpojnééas non Igouydias scripserim. 
Nostram conjecturam firmat Schol. B. xpeia tors xpounbeias, et 
sequitur Elmsleius, bene advocato 479, 480. loco plane simil- 
limo. } , 
87. "Orw redmw tye exxvraicbyoss toys. “ Mira verborum simi- 
litudo in fragmento Pindari apud Apollon. Dyscol. Exc. p. 428. 
éatis Oy tpdmros ekexvaiody uy.” Heec BI. At nemo sanus, quin de sani- 
tate fragmenti hereat. Vellem equidem viam sibi invenisset BI. 
unde ex his dumetis se eripere potuisset. 

116. @sdrvros 4} Bgorsios } xexgupévn. Porsonus Gsocvres obelo 
figit: ésdooures dat Bl. post Burneium ob 643. Ozsccuroy yempdve 
xa Biadboodv: et sic exhibent MSS. 4 cum edd. principibus, At 
non sine jure Elmsieius monuit duplicem ¢ in hac voce et compo- 
sitis ab Aischyleo more abhorrere. Neque enim xpaimvooouroy in 
287. nec deccovrovin 618. nec AaBgocouroy in622. nec metrum patitur, 
neque postulat adtéccurov in Eumen. 166. (quoniam in Dochmiaco 
Peon 4tus Choriambo-respondere potest) presertim cum Sopho- 
cles, teste Hesychio V. Adrocuroy alterum o rejecit. Extat quidem 
éxicoutos in Agam. 896. et émicodrous ibid. 1159. sed neuter locus 
suspicione vacat. Quod ad Promethei loca spectat, priorem ab 
Eustathio emendayit Casaubonus, teste Butlero, 6éopros, cui favet 
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Ozoprov » Booreov in 790. : ad quam normam posterior quoque locus 
redigi potest legendo vel OedZéurov vel Oedcdorov: vox utraque est 
probe monete : vad {nter pretes ad ie cai 

148, “Epoirwy Gaels Omg Upooyge mAnonS dan gbony, Sov fuse 
eloovoe Iirpais mooravaivouevoy Tuicd adapavroderoios Avwoss. lta 
edidit Bl. lectore tamen non mowito unde eioibovoe pendeat. Syn- 
taxin quidem salyam reddunt MSS, 2. et Schol- B-legendo eiaoios 
sed oinni locutionis venustate amissa. Scribendum “tin volui et 
nunc moneo sig Wotons Tlér ec TOT ctvcL4Y0 LEvaY Tad ddawavroderoios 
Xouais.~ Cum éuod subaudito ja EMOIO SY concordat eloobons, ote 
Phoen. 390. TAHLOV0S giyas gues. Quam facile eioiodcs-et sig Bodons 

‘confund! possiit, pro documento est similis varietas Zo et rAons Iw 
ow. 111. Mox wérgx rade m poo averivoiuevov— ices eandem ipsam con- 
str uctionem habet atque Yarnei unc Tgoomarcansice THO cence pcre ep 
moyen inv. 19. Et profecto Ald. cum multis MSS. dat mer pA — 
tais ut legebat quoque Schol.. A’ cujus verba sunt xeds rq merpe 
Enpawomevor. Quod ad raise rai% efformatum, id fierl potest facil- 
lime, ut periti norunt : unde patet quod in- archetypo “Codicis ad- 
scriptum fuerit iota non subscriptum. 
160. Tagrapoy WXeV, deo pois AAUTONS ” Ary pioss TEAAT AS, wg pene Qedc, 
Mire Tis a@AAos ToITd’ ereyybe. Ita olim edidit Bl. ayeioss seilicet 
vice aypins, quod Porsonus obelo figebat, e Mss. adsumto, et 
pate, contra MSS. multorum scripturam uymote, servato. Ad 
-hec in ed, 2da. mutavit e monitu Elmsleii éreynfes in éyeyqde. Cu 
tamen viro docto’ alia jubenti non obsecutus est. Verum ipse 
neque Blomfieldi neque Elmsleii lectiones comprobare possum 5 
quippe qu nullus dubitem quin aAdrois aut ex interpretatione prava 
aut_e prava scriptura profiuxerit. Nullo jure Promethei vincula 
aAuTa dici possunt, e quibus i Ipse Prometheus noverat se fore libe- 
ratun. Deleatur igitur adoro, vel in adrois mute tur ut eo poss 
avrols regatur a coy subaudito : cf. 1083. Quarum prio conjectura 
adririssA, mox legi potest ‘As yenmore ede pare Tis GAAOS Tehaces ert 
Toiad 2yeyffes: posterior vero Sl cul magis arrideat, is legat “Os 
pare Oed¢ baqre Th arhos Tsraous 2 eye tors tio’ eyey niet. 

168. “OO émixdrws del Ogmevos by VOLT OY yoov, Awpyvares. Ita 
recte BI. Cum Pauwio Elmsleius reponendum voluit ribewevos: 
quia 2} cum participio aoristi raro conjungitur. Huic objectioni 
respondet BI. his verbis, “ Monendi sunt tirones as} non cum voce 
Geuevoc sed cum bdpyaran capiendum esse.” Atqui monendi sunt 
Editores Aischyh voculam' 2s} arctissime cohwrere cum érimorws. 
Sepe enim } cum alio adverbio conjungitur vid. Porson. ad Pheen. 
1422. et Orest. 1679. mie an locutionis Jewevos yooy adde Theog. 
89. xabupdy 04 = [e805 vooy. 

179. Ke Be oure dat Bl. in nova editione ad Porsom mentem, 
vice xa} otrl. Ver sus duo proxime sequentes mendosi sunt. 

189, dedsc 7ag. ao). Teste Burneio emendabat Porsonus yep, 

a suo obelo nOrseini “legendo 8: et sic dat BL. collato Gid. 

1468. 3 S 
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105. Plane singulare est illud an’ cums ow. In quo, ni fallor, 
latet RAAW OmiTo. Hesych. "Oriow, maAw toregoy inet TauTa nab 
TO pednrov. Vid. Eimsletum ad Cid. T. 490. 

Eis observationibus haud. pauca sunt addenda, que aio tempore 
depromentur. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
nit te 
To THE Epiror OF THE CLASSICAL JOURN AL, 





SIRy . 
; I OBSERVE with much pleasure that so large a part 


of your Journal is devoted to disquisitions on the most important 
subj ect to which literature, and especially the knowledge of the 
ancient languages, can possibly be applied--I mean the elucida- 
tion of the sacred writings. If there should be any thing which 
can forward this useful plan, in the following remarks on the 
reading and interpretation adopted in some parts of our public trans- 
lation, you may perhaps find room for them in your next number. 

Roihang: ch. 6. v. 5, “ For if we have been planted together \ 
in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his 
resurrection.” «© Planted together” does not appear to me to convey 
either a clear or adequate view of the meaning of the original— 
ciug¢ura.. I think that the subjoined version is both more distinct 
and more expressive—** For if we have been united” or * assi- 
milated in the likeness of his death, so we shall be united” (or 
rather, in ¢his latter instance, Bor again,’ § regenerated toge=- 
ther”) in the likeness. of his resurrection. 

Ch. 11. v. 8. & Slumber”?—Greek xaravves;, This word might 
be translated as literally and as emphatically ‘ stupor,” or « hard- 
ened insensibility,” (or) 6 indifference.” Ernesti says, that when 
the latter meaning is taken, it is better to read xaravicraéic ; but 
his words are general, and he does not allude to this passage. 

Ch. 12. v.1. Reasonable service—I prefer another translation 
than the one here given, of the original words—rijy aAdyinxiy 
rerpsicy. Now. ee signifies the celebration of the Eu- 
charist, or Lord’s Supper. It seems to me then that the version 
ought to be -“ sacrament ”—that is, “¢ your reasonable, your true 
and spiritual dedication of your souls to God at the Lord’s Supper,” 
meaning that the ‘ living ‘and holy sacrifice” of our bodies, that 
is, of our lives, is the real celebration of the Sacred Mystery, and 
- that merely receiving the bread and wine without an earnest hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness, and without ‘sincere 
attempts at amendment, with humble dependence on divine aid, 
is not, and cannot be, an « acceptable ” offering to Him, who i 1S 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 

Ch. 14. v. 1, Doubiful disputations —the Greek is more ener- 
getic, and the meaning of the important precept enjoined in the 
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text can never be too strongly or too frequently inculcated. « Hin 
that is weak in the faith receive ye’—or * confirm ye’——* but 
bewilder him not in the discusston of abstruse and subtle contro- 
versies.” | 

I Corinthians, 10. v. 22. « Do we provoke the Lord to jea- 
Jousy ?” Whatever may be the usual meaning of the word, zaga- 
Syaew, 1 cannot agree in attaching to it the signification of * provol- 
ang the Lord to JeaLousy,” which version is employed in several 
passages of our authorised translation. It ts true, indeed, that no 
person who has any conception of the attributes and perfection of 
the Deity, as revealed to us in Scripture, can allow any notion, 
however vague, to enter his mind along with these words, that 
God is actuated by passions which influence the human breast. 
But the use of language, which is invented by man to designate 
base and unworthy passions, ought riever to be permitted, in the 
most remote degree, when speaking of the Deity. In employing 
the word “ anger” in this passage, we avoid this error, as the phrase 
then means incurring that punishment which God has awarded 
to the commission of guilt,” but tends to convey no meaning like 
what I have represented as improper. | 

Ch. il. v.6. % Shorn or shaved.” As “ shaved” refers to the 
head, this ts, I apprehend, an unmeaning tautology, as given in the 
English translation. Kelgw, which is here rendered shorn, signifies 
also abscindere, to crop: we may insert, therefore, in both parts of 
this verse, cropped, in place of shorn, and the tautology is not 
merely avoided, but the verse assumes a clear, obvious meaning. 
Long hair was reckoned a beauty both among the Jews and other 
nations, and to be deprived of it implied, from their peculiar cus- 
toms and prejudices, some degree of disgrace. 

2 Cor. ch. 2. v.10.— For if I forgave any thing, to whom I 
forgave it, for: your sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ.” 
Many various readings have been proposed, and. several brought 
forward out of different MSS. to remove the confusion which runs ~ 
through this part of the verse. ‘The reading in Mill’s edition, by 
Kuster, seems to me fully the best, and if we allow for the turn 
of the Greek idiom, I do not think that in the original this reading 
is obscure. It may be translated, « If I forgave any thing to any 
one, I forgave it for your sakes, through the person of Christ.” 

2 Corinth. 4. v. 15. Zhanksgiving—Greek syapicria; per- 
haps this may signify, (aS svyagicrle means the mystery of the 
sacred supper, or our union with Christ,) through the union of 
many with Christ.’ ‘The verse appears to me more clear and 
forcible, if this version be adopted. | 

Galatians, 5. 21. Emnvyings—as emulations, or more literally, 

-envyings, is inserted in the preceding verse, the repetition of it is 
evidently redundant. It appears either to have crept in from the 
negligence of transcribers, or, a3 ¢4dvei, and the next word péves 
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are similar nearly in sound, to have been inserted by sonte light- 
headed person as a jeu de mot. 
_ Philippians, ch. 1. v. 7. ‘This verse is very awkwardly ren- 
dered in the English translation, which might be avoided by read-_ 
ing it thus, ‘* Even as it is just for me to be of this opinion of 
you, because ] am persuaded,” (or ‘ have it”) ‘¢ im my heart, 
that you are all partakers of my grace, both in my bonds and in the 
defence and confirmation of the Gospel.” 

I beg leave to subjoin a passage in Plutarch’s life of Solon, 
which contains a difficulty that has not, as far as I know, ever 
been noticed. It occurred to me about two years ago, when read- 
ing that part of Plutarch. 

In Reiske’s Edition, the passage referred to is in vol. 1. p. 378. 
Emel 63 xatatpwous ards éautov 6 Iewiotparos, yxev bs aVOoRY, 
aml febyour xopslouevos xab maghivve tov Oijuov ac Ord TyHyv moArrelay 
irs ruv enybody emiBeBourcumevac, xal morrods elev AYAVAXTOUYT AS 
xal Bodivras, mporerbay eyyts 6 LorAwy xah magactas, Od xadrdde, elrey, 
oO Trott Inmoxedtous, vwoxplvy tov Ouyeinoy Otuccéa. Taira Y2e woisic 
TOUS MoAITas mapaxpovomevoc, os exsivos TOs moAculous EEymarnoey 
aixioapevos EauTov. 

In this passage you will observe, that Plutarch says that Homer's 
Ulysses wounded himself to deceive his enemies—whether or not 
this circurnstance, in the life of Ulysses, was recorded in some 
part of Homer’s poem not now extant, it is impossible as well as 
fruitless, at this distant period, to attempt to investigate. We 
may inquire, however, whether any allusions to this part of his 
character are to be found in other ancient writers, or whether, 
from the general features of the anecdote, it may not be accounted 
one of those mistakes into which Plutarch was very apt to fall, 
partly from inaccuracy of recollection, and partly from confusion 
in the references which he was accustomed to make in his Com- 
mon Place Book. 

Should any of your Correspondents be able to throw any light 
upon this passage, I trust that they will communicate their know- 
ledge to the world by means of your Journal. 


| Tremain, &c. | 
Edinb. Feb. 1812. M. BRENT. 





On the Nature and Origin of the Ancient Christian Agape. 





"Tae Agape of the Primitive Christians were frugal and friendly 
tepasts, provided at the expense of the rich, who, on those occa~ 
sions, asociated and. ate with the poor; instituted for the promo- 
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tion of baliassiit charity and friendship 3 and generally preceded 
or followed by the Eucharist.’ | 

The most detailed account of the manner in which the ancient 
Agapa@ were celebrated, is that afforded by Tertullian; « Cocna. 
nostra de nomine rationem sui ostendit. Vocatur yam, id quod 
dilectio penes. Graecos est: inopes quosque refrigerio isto juva- 
mus.—Non prius discumbitur, quam oratio ad Deum preguste- 
tur. Editur quantum esurientes capiunt: bibitur quantum pudicis 
.est utile. Ita saturantur, ut qui meminerint etiam per noctem 
adorandum Deum sibi esse. Ita fabulantur, ut qui sciant, Domi- «’ 
num audire. Post aquam manualem, et lumina, ut quisque de 
scripturis sanctis, vel de proprio ingenio potest, provocatur in 
medium Deo canere. Atque oratio convivium dirimit. Inde 
disceditur.” * 

St. Jude has noticed these ‘ Feasts of Charity,” in his Epistle, 
v. 12. Otol ciow ey ralis eycmass Dudv omirAkdec, cuvevwryovmsvoly 
Kd0Bus sxvtods moiscrivovTes. St. Peter also probably referred .to 
these repasts, in 2 Epist. ii. 13.. several ancient VeHeLONSy: and the 
Alex. MS. substituting zyénais for dmarass. 

Pliny, in his letter to ‘Trajan, mentions the -** Cibus promiscuis 
et innoxius,” of the Christians, which they ate together after the 
‘celebration of the Eucharist: and the Apostate Julian (Fragment. 
Orat.) enforces liberality on the Pagans by the example of the 
¢ Galileans.”—« The impious Galileans,” says he, “having ob- 
served that our priests neglected the poor, set about relieving 
them. And as they who design to kidnap children, in order to 
sell them, allure them by giving them cakes; so these have thrown 
the true worshippers into Atheism, by first winning them over 
with Cuariry, Hospiainy, and the service of the tables.” 

“In Julian’s Greek, the words are “Avaraiis. xal Smodoyqs nak 
Oraxovias tTpameCay. By the first of these Julian means, as I appre- 
hend, the Agape, or love-feasts. By the second, that hospitable 
‘reception which the first-preachers of the. gospel met with from 
their converts.. By the third, the daily ministration, or relief of 
‘the poor.” * 

"The Agape. were at first celebrated indifferently i in churches, 
gy in private houses, though Dilherrus thinks that St. Paul forbad 
them to be eaten in the churches, on account of the disorderly 
conduct of the Corinthians: <¢ Paulus, cum schismatis potius et 
odii, quam concordiz et amoris, signa apud Corinthios, sentiret, 
aliquantulum eas mutavit; sacramque cocnam, tis conjungi soli- 
tam, seorsum celebrari jussit : : ita ut seorsum epularentur, ac 
Agapas instituerent privatim in edibus suis ; in coctu vero publico 





® Sniceri Thesaurus, sub voce ’Ayéan: and Hallett’s Notes on several, Texts, 
&e. Vol. 2. p. 250—255. . | 

2 Apolog. c. 39. . 

3 Bullet’s Hist. of the Establishment of Christianity, translated iy Salisbury 
p. 37. and p. 282. n. 
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conjunctim S. coenam sumerent.”* But if this were the case at 

that time, the restriction was soon laid aside, and the Agapx were 

again principally celebrated in, the churches, and continued .to be 

so until the 4th century, when the Councils of. Gangra, Laodicea, 
and Carthage found it necessary to renew the restriction. 

These restrictive canons, however, did not entirely abolish them, 
but only prevented the celebration of them in the churches, for we 
find them noticed by the Council of Tulla, in A.D. 859, and 
afterwards by Arsenius, about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Th he beneficence and charity exhibited by the Christians in hed 
Agapz, led to the adoption of the word as a general term for 
eleemosynary donations. Thus: Du Cange (Glossarium) : 
© AGapeE; Eleemosyna, refectio pauperum. Glosse MSS. 
Agapis, Caritas, vel refectio pauperum. In,Sacramentario Gre- 
gorli M. ex Bibl. Ecclesiz Belvacensis, habetur oratio ad Agapen 


pauperum. Gloss. Alfrici: Agape, Aelimeqge,” 

The term was also used to denominate the feasts celebrated by 
the Christians on the-birth- -days of the saints. ‘¢ Triplici vero ex 
causa inter Christianos, convivia celebrari solita, tradit. Gregorius 
Nazianzenus (de vita different.) cum ait: Non insuper ad sacrum 
aliquod epulum, vel natalitium, vel funebre, vel connubiale cum 
pluribus currens, ad hec enim et episcopum invitari solitum esse 
significat. Quod ad conrubiale spectat jam superius dictum est. 
Sed quod ad natalitium epulum attinet, sic dicebantur Agapes, 
que in natalitiis sanctorum martyrum in’ Ecclesiis celebrari con- 
-.sueverant, &c.” ? 

The affection and beneficence of the more wealthy: Christians, in 
providing the Agape at their own expense, was probably the 
reason also of the word being considered as an honorable appella- 
tion, when given to a superior. ‘ deape, Caritas, ain vis est 
vocis Greece, titulus honorarius. Marculfus, lib. 1. form. 51. 
Uberem strenuitatis vestre Agapen erga Nos a i ee jure Sia- 
grantem literarum serie non omittimus eacitare.” * 

Verstegan gives a similar derivation of the English titles, Lorp 
and Lapy. “TI fynd,” says he, ‘that our anceters used for 


Hara, the name of 4aferd, which, as it should seem, from 
some aspiration in the pronouncing, they wrote latard, and 


Bi afurd, Afterward it grew to bee: written Wouerd, and, by 
receauing lyke abridgement, as other our ancient appellations Hive 


donne, it is in one sillable become Lor®, Our anceters were 
wont to call bread by the name of Hiaf, Now was it vsual, in 





* Dilherri Farrago, apud Crenii Fascic. Octav. p. 44. 
a Synopsis Canonunr pith Justel. Biblioth. Juris canonic. Tom. 2. p. 755 
an. 50. 
3 Baron. Annal: An. 57. p. 545. Tom. 1. Edit. Antverp, 1589. 
* Du Cange, Glossarium. Tom. 1. p. 105. 
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long foregoing ages, that such as were endued with great welth 


and meanes above others, were chiefly renowened (espetially in 
these northern regions) for their hows-keeping, and good hospi- 
tallitie.—and therefore were they particularly honored with the 
name and tytle of #${afard, which is as much to say, as, Az 
afoorder of laf, that is, A bread-giuer. WADA was anciently 
written Pleafdian, or Leafdian, from whence it came to be 
ILafap, and lastly Watp, Wlaf and Wileaf signify one 
thing, which is 15reai, Diait is as much to say as serue, and so 
is Wealdian, 4 bread-seruer-’* | 

Learned men have offered various conjectures on the Origin of 
the Agape. The Manichean Faustus accused the Christians of 
borrowing them from the sacrifices of the Pagans, but Augustin 
repelled the accusation with becoming indignation : « Nec sacrificia 
eorum (Gentium) vertimus in agapes. Agapes enim nostra pau- 
peres pascunt.* Chrysostom ?and Theophylact * appear to have 
dated the commencement of these feasts from the community of 
goods maintained by the first Christians. Later writers have 
thought the origin of them discoverable in the @HEIAITIA and 
ZSYSNITIA of the Greeks, or the CHARISTIA of the Romans,’ 
but the two former were rather political than religious institutions ; 
and the latter were restricted to relations as guests, and to the 
settling of differences as their object.  Convivium etiam solenne 
majores instituerunt, idque Charistia appellaverunt, cui preter 
cognatos et afhnes nemo interponebatur: ut si qua inter necessa- 
rios querela esset orta, apud sacra mensz, et inter hilaritatem ani- 
morum, fautoribus concordi adhibitis tolleretur.”° Lightfoot 
supposes, “ those AGapa# were when strangers were hospitably 
entertained in each church, and that at the cost of the church; 
and, that this. Jandable custom was derived from the synagogues 
of the Jews, there being a certain hospital, either near or 
joyning to the synagogue, wherein travellers and pilgrims were 
received and entertained at the common cost of the synagogue.”? 
He also thinks that Gaius, Rom. xvi. 13. was governor of such an 
hospital. 





Ge 





-® Restitution of decayed Intelligence, pp. 316—318. 

* Contra Faustum Manich. lib. 20. eap. 20. 

“3 In1 Cor. Homil. 27. imitio. 

* Ind Cor. xi. 17. 

> Suiceri ‘Thesaurus, Tom. 1. p. 25. Edit. Amstel. 1682. Fabricii Bibliog, 
Antiq. c. 10. § 9. et c. 11. § 25. 

6 Valerius Max. lib. 2. ¢. 1. § 8, 

7 Lightfoot’s Works, Vol. 2. p. 775. on 4 Cor, xi. 21. 
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But though these opinions have been learnedly and plausibly 
«defended, I cannot ‘but think it more rational to suppose that the 
Agape originated in the well known symbolical rites of friendship 
and affection, in use amongst the ancients, especialy 3 in the East. 

R. Isaac Abrabanel, as quoted by Cudworth,' says, 


one jaw ans indy ¥ ond odowaw ofr ofp on 
| COIN 


i.e. “¢ It was an ancient-ctstom amongst them, that they which 
did eat bread together upon the same table, should be accounted 
ever afterward as entire brethren.” Jamblichus also has noticed 
this symbolical rite as the mark of friendship. To 03 dapyaiov Bap- 
Bapixdis mavTss emt eve aoToyv ouvezouy ot iAos.” Celsus too, in his 
attempt to inyalidate Christianity from the incredibility of the 
treachery of Judas, has proved the sacredness of this custom, as 
the pledge of attachment and affection + “Ori ahoame psy 6 KOI YR~ 
Tus Tpametns obx ay adTe ix miPovrzd boelzv, TOAAD mAcov 6 bed cuvzumyy- 
Osts odx av adra biBoudgs ¢ eylvat0, x. T. AP Homer also has expressed 
the utmost detestation of the violator of this rite of inviolable 
friendship. 


Ex erAI0s, ouae bsay omy yoerar’ oves PPANEZ AN 
af 
Tay Oy ob mapebyxey Emerra Os weve xal addy. 


(Odyss. 4. 1. 28.) 


From the sacred nature of the friendships confirmed by eating 
and drinking together, arose the form of marriage among the Ro- 
mans termed CONFA RREATIO,Of which the Halicarnassian Dionysius 

‘has observed, that marriages thus contracted, implied indissoluble 
friendship, and could never be dissolved.* A custom somewhat 
similar exists at present in the Greek Church. «“ Denique com- 
mune poculum ab utrisque delibandum, tum in letitiz et con- 
cordiz signum, tum in mutui convictits earundemque rerum pos- 
sessionis arrham porrigit.”° Itis probable that some such custom 
was the origin of the distribution of bride-cake in England. 

The celebrated D’Herbelot, in his Bibliotheque Ortentale, has 
repeatedly noticed the strictness of those friendships which are 
formed in the East, by eating and drinking together. « La céré- 
monie de présenter du pain et du sel se pratique, dans l’Orient, 
pour marque d’amitié, d’alliance, et @hospitalité. Les Arabes en 











? Cudworth on the “ True Notion of the Lord’s Supper,” Chap. G. p. 81, 
2 De Vita Pythag. p.89. in Whitby on 1 Cor. x. 17. 

3 Origen cont. Cels, lib. 2,c. 3. p. 74. Edit. Cantab, 1677. 

4 Dion. Halic. 1. 2. 

5 'T. Smith. De Cree, Eccles. hodierno statu, p. 128. 
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ont encore une particuliére, qui est de présenter A boire A ceux 
qui ont quelque défiance d’eux, pour les assurer de leur bonne 
foi.” And a noted modern traveller, speaking of the Druzes, 
says, “I have often seen the lowest.peasants give the last morsel 
of bread they had in their houses, to the hungry traveller, When 
they have once contracted with their guest the sacred engagement 
of bread‘ and “salt, no subsequent event can make them violate 
it. 992 

Giticianne 3 is the religion of benevolence, and its great author 
has frequently urged the cultivation of brotherly affection. «A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 
sc By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples; if ye have 
love one to another.”. & This is my commandment, that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.” Nothing, therefore, could be 
more congenial with the spirit of the religion they professed, than 
the frequent celebration of the 4gapa@, or feasts of charity, by the 
Primitive Christians, whose brotherly affection and CoAD. were 
proverbial. 

An interesting account of the eelebeaion of the 4gapa, by the 
Hindoo-Syrian Christians on the coast of Malabar, has lately been 
afforded us by Dr. Claudius Buchanan: ‘+ At certain seasons, the 
Agape, or love-feasts, are celebrated, as in primitive times. On 
such occasions, they prepare delicious cakes, called Appam, made 
of bananas, honey, and rice-flour. ‘The people assemble in the 
church-yard, and, arranging themselves in rows, each spreads 
before him a plaintain-leaf. When this is done, the clergyman, 
standing in the church-door, pronounces the benediction ; and the 
overseers of the church, walking through between the rows, gives 
to each his portion.” —« It is certainly an affecting scene, and capable 
of elevating the heart, to behold six or seven thoneard persons, 
of both sexes, and of all ages, assembled, and receiving together, 
with the utmost reverence and devotion, their Appam, the pledge 
of mutual union and love.” 

| 8 Td be 
Northwich, March 21. 1812. 
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© Voyez les noms GELALEDDIN, HARMOZAN, and SALAHEDDIN. 
2 Volney. Trav. Vol. 2. p. 76. 


3 “ Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British 
India,” p: 72. n. 
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A POEM, 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING IN THE EAST; 
WHICH OBTAINED MR. BUCHANAN’S PRIZE. 


Nec remorantur ibi ; sic rerum summa novatur 
Semper. 


ARGUMENT. 


I. The first Part of the Poem describes the degraded state of: Hindoo Literature 
during the latter part of the last century. The shocks which learning sustained 
from the persecuting Bigotry of Aurungzebe, the irruption of ‘Nadir Shah, and. 
the intestine divisions to which that irruption gave rise, are particularly noticed. 


IT. A transition is then made to the ancient Splendor of Hindoo Literature during 
the period when India was governed by her native Kings. The earliest age 
of authentic Indian History is brought into review ; some account is given of 
the Poetry and Philosophy of Vyasa, which distinguished succeeding” times ; 
and this Part closes with a reference to the last brilliant era of India, when 
the Poet Calidasa florished. 


III. Lastly, The Revival of Learning on. the Banks of the Ganges, under the 
auspices of the English, and particularly of the Asiatic Society, is celebrated. 
The Poem concludes with anticipating the diffusion of the Arts, the Sciences, 
and the Religion of Great Britain, throughout the East. 


4 


Fo Res ete Ne 
pte PS Raet 


: Sawant these bright hours of rapture roll away, 
** And mournful years their gloomy wings display ? 
** These beauteous realms shall tyrant War detace, 
«« And fierce oppression crush my favor'd race ?” 
Thus Ganges’ Genius spoke, while yet, sublime 
With Arts and Muses, smil’d his native clime, 

And rich with Science, round the plains he lov’d, 
The golden hours in blooming circie mov’d. 
With grief he saw the future ages rise, 

Dark with their sad and fearful destinies; 
Mark’d bleeding Science pinion’d to the ground, 
And all her blasted trophies withering round ! 
With grief he saw, through Time’s unfolding shade, 
The fated chiefs in India’s spoils array’d, 

The might of Cassim, either Mahmud’s sword) 
And firm Cothbeddin, Dethi’s earliest lord ; 
Stern Taimur, and th’ imperial thrones that tower 

O’er groaning Mathra and the walls of Gour. 

Nor midst that brood of blood, a fiercer name . 
Than Aurungzebe th’ indignant eye could claim, 

More bold in act, in council more refin’d, 

A form more hateful, or more dark a mind. 

Skill’d to deceive, and patient to beguile 
With sleepless efforts of unwearied toil, 

His youth he shrouds in consecrated bowers, 
Where prayer and penance lead the hermit hours ; 
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Yet not to him those bowers their sweets impart, 
The mind compos’d, smooth brow, and spotless heart ; 
No sun-bright visions with new hues adorn 

Eve’s purple cloud, or dewy beams of morn ; 
But Fancy wakes for him more grim delights, 
War’s imag’d pomp and Murder’s savage rites, 
And, like the Genius of some nightly spell, 
Peoples with shapes accurs’d the wizard cell : 
Keen Hate, Revenge, Suspicion’s arrowy glare, 
And all the blood-stain’d joys of Guilt are there: 
Thus by fell visicns rous’d, th’ usurper springs 
Fierce from his lair, to lap the blood of kings. 

Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim rehearse, 
Three brothers murder’d, and a father’s curse : 
Go, rear the musnud o’er the gasping mound 
Of trampled hosts, while India weeps around : 

On Hindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour, 
And quench the darts of sharp Remorse in gore. 

Tis done. Lo, Persecution lights from far 
Her streaming fires, and terrors worse than war ! 
Where mystic hymnings aw’d the midnight air, 
Strange sounds, that breathe or that inflict despair, 
Are heard: the despot, thron’d in blood, presides 
O’er havoc’s. work, and all the ruin guides. 

As from the realms that own stern Yama’s" sway, 
Some fierce Asura rushes to the day ; 

While swift his wheels divide the deeps on high, 
The clonds, like wreaths of foam, around them fly: 
Wide as he glares, his eyeballs scatter woe, 

And terror lightens from his clanging bow. 

Alas! how dark the baleful ruins spread ! 
What filial tears the sons of Science shed! 

While in each bower the widow’d Arts repine, 
And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 
Sad on his staff, mid Casi’s* blasted scenes, 
Himself how fall’n! the aged Pandeet * Jeans, 
Exalts th’ insulted Vedas* high in air, 
And prays, and pours his soul into the prayer : 
“« Say why, Narayen,’ while thy votary weeps, 

’ © ‘Thus wrapt in grim repose thy thunder sleeps ? 





1 Yama is the judgeof Hell. The Aswras, or evil Genii, are under his dominion. 
2 Cast is a name of Benares, the principal seat of Hindoo learning. 
3 Pandeet is a Hindoo doctor or professor of learning. 


4 The Vedas are the sacred books of the Hindoos, and are supposed to have been promulgated 
_by Brahma at the Creation. “They are few in number, and were first reduced to writing by Vyasa, 
a celebrated sage, (mentioned in a succeeding part of the poem) about 1100 B.C. It seems to be 
now agreed, that the fourth Veda is of a much later date than the other three. 


5 Narayen or Vishnu, is the second person of the Hindoo Triad, which is composed of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Sceva. Vishnu means, ‘ Fhe Preserver ; and he is said to have frequently 
become incarnate, for the purpose of rescuing his worshippers from oppression. 
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** Oh, where that arm, with countless trophies crown’d, 
‘* In heaven’s dread lists o’er vanquish’d Gods renown’d ; 
. ** Whose vengeance dash’d proud Rahu’s’ impious crest, 
«* And tore, with lion? fangs, the tyrant breast?” 
In vain, O sage, thou weep st thy country’s fate : 
E’en now new woes her wasted plains await. 
’Tis ever thus,—one ravage urges more; 
Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of gore. 
Still fight to fight, to battle battle leads, 
Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds ; 
‘While states unwounded long remain secure; 
A bleeding empire is resistless.Inre. 
> Hark! ’tis a voice on Meshed’s* holy walls 
His fierce Afshars * impetuous Nadir calls. 
From Gebal’s mountains, whose rude summits shade 
Nohavend’s® dark and melancholy glade ; 
From fragrant Persis, gemm/’d with orient flowers ; 
From Seistan’s mines of gold and palmy bowers ; 
From thirsty Kerman, and Balsara’s strand, 
Where Susa’s lawns to western suns expand, 
Swells the disastrous sound to Media’s vales, 
Where health on Tabriz” breathes with all her gales ; 
To wild Araxes’ yet untam’d career, 
And Teflis, to the nymphs of Georgia dear. 
Thy sons, Shirvaun, have heard on Baty s shore, 
And Derbend’s®. iron barrier frowns no more; 
While the proud Russ,? on Neva’s banks aghast, 
Starts at the echoes of the distant blast. 
Back the dread echoes roll through climes of day; 
Kings shrink to dust, and armies fade away : 
High Candahar, on eastern ramparts bold, 
Imperial Gazni, seat of monarchs old, 
Cower at the peal; astonish’d Cabul yieids, 
Lahore recoils through all her floating ‘° fields. 





1 Rahze was one of the Asoors, who, in order to drink the amoreet, or nectar, assumed the 
shape of a good Genius, but was slain by Vishnu. 


2 The fourth descent of the Deity incarnate, in Hindoo mythology, was in a form half lion, half 
man, for the destruction of a tyrant rajah. 


3 The following lines give a general sketch of the route of Nedir’s conquests. 


4 Meshed means “ the tomb of martyrs.” It is the capital of Khorasan, and was the city from 
which Nadir first went forth to conquest by his own authority, and which he made the principal 
seat of government. 


5 Afshars, the tribe to which Nadir belonged. 


6 Nohavena, the scene of the last decisive battle, which lasted for three days, between the 
Persians and Arabs, and'terminated the empire of the former, in the seventh century. 


% Tabriz or Tauris, remarkable for the purity of its air. Its name imports that it can never be 
infected by any contagious disorder. 


8 The ancient Caspia Porta, called by the Turks, The Gate of Iron. * 
9 The Russians sent an embassy to Nadir. 


10 Lahore is watered by the five branches of the Indus,.and is theace called Panjab. 
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Ah! be the shadows deep on Karnal’s meads,” 

There, there, the towering pride of Dethi bleeds... 
But e’en when, far from India’s ravag’d wastes, 

To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes ; 

Stull social war, in gloomy wrath array’d, 

Succeeds the fury of the Persian blade : 

As when the lightning rush’d along the wind, 

Touch’d by its stroke, the mountain flames behind. 

From realm to realm the howl of havoc swells, 

As lawless rage, or rebel pride impels : 

Beneath th’ usurper’s franti¢e sceptre bow’d, 

How droop thy hallow’d vales, romantic Oude! 

Bahar wears mournfully the servile chains; 

And tyranny o’erwheims fair Hoogtey’s plains. 

Ah, beauteous Cashmere,” tove’s enchanting vale f 

What new Abdaltah? shalt thy woes bewail ? 

Jn vain thy snowy mountains, swelling round, 

For Peace alone would guard the holy eround : : 

Oh, once for thee the rosy-finger’d Hours 

Wove wreaths of. joy in Pleasure’s echoing bowers ; 

Once round thy limpid stream and scented grove, 

The haunts of Fancy, Freedom lov’d to rove; 

And, moulded by the hand of young Desire, 

Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : 

Not fair Circassia touch’d her blooming race 

With tints so tender of impassion’d grace, 

With all their glances wove such artless wiles, 

Or bteath'd such brightness round their angel smiles. 

Ah! at the tyrant’s frown those beauties die ; 

Fled is the smile, and sunk the speechful eye: . 

Nor harp nor carol warbles through the glade, 

Nor pensive love-notes soothe the plane- tree shade ; 

But the steel’d savage revels in thy woes, 

And round his temples twines thy brightest rosé. 

Science and learning deck thy scenes no more, 

_ But heavily some safer spot explore: 
Yet not to Varanasi’s* lov’d retreat —- 
The exiles bend their melancholy feet : 





1 Karnal, thirty leagues from Delhi. Here was fought the decisive battle between Nadir and 
Mahommed the Mogul emperor. 


2 The Vale of Cashmere is the favorite theme of profuse panegyric with all Eastern authors 
and travellers. It is called the Paradise of the East. Among other excellencies, it was famous 
for the beauty of its inhabitauts, for its plane-trees and roses. Before the Mahommedan conquest 
of India, it was celebrated for the learning of its Brahmins. In the dismemberment of the Mogul 
Empire, it fell into the hands of the Afghans (1754). Mr. Foster, who travelled there in 1782, 
describes it as in the most wretched state. The wit, gaiety, and virtues of the inhabitants have 
declined with their commerce and prosperity. At the time Mr. Foster saw it, it was suffering the 
severest atrocities from the Afghar governor, who seems to have been one of the most abominable 
savages that ever oppressed any country. See Foster's Travels, Vol. I.» Also Bernier’s Travels. 


3 A celebrated Persian poet, who died A. D. 1920. 


4 An ancient name of Benlares. 
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There, too, the ruffian spear and step profane, 
From shrines long cherish’d, scare the sister train. 
"Through every shade the horror rolis around, | 
And war-worn India bleeds at every wound : 
Indignant. Learning droops her blasted head, 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the dead : 

No more to awful thought the soul aspires, 

Be erief extinguishes the Muse’s fires : 

No more, while all her listening groves rejoice, 
Enraptur ’d Wisdom lifts th’ instructing voice ; 
Nor Knowledge gives her philosophic eye 
‘To read the blazing wonders of the sky ; 
Unmark’d the stars of morn or evening glow, 
And suns‘unnotie’d arch the showery bow : 

A dumb despair weighs down the Arts sublime, 
And Taste and Genius fly the sadden’d clime. 

Ill-fated India! yet thy plains have known 
The sage’s voice, and harp’s enraptur’d tone ; 
Oft have thy proud pagodas heard the sound 
Of hallow’d minstrelsy, wide warbling round ; 
And Learning’s footsteps printed every vale, - 
Where Jumna’s waves their long-lost joys bewail: 
F’en when thy towers confess’ dthe tyrant’s pride, 
Thy native arts the Moslem spear detied ; 

Oft, as it gleam’d around, from age to age 

The smile of Learning sooth’d the battle’s rage; 
Oft, while the sceptre grac’d some milder naie, 
Thy gladden’d Genius sprung to ancient fante. 
Though fain the song thy varying fates would trace, 
And tell the triumphs of thy subject race, 

What arts reviviig mark’d each glortous reign, 
What poets wak’ d the tributary strain ; 

What thoughts divine, and Fancy’s glancing ray, 
Consol’d the rigors of a foreign sway: 

More pleas’ d, the Muse to earlier years ascends, 
And o’er the steps of kings and sages bends, 

‘Thy native kings and sages all thy own, 

Wise in the grove, or mighty on the throne. 

Where Time remote his shadowy troop displays, 
She hears the voices of departed days. 

Age blest with all that life or decks or cheers, ; 
Refines, instructs, ennobles, soothes, endears, 
Then rose the triple Ramas,* names ador'd, 

To wield alike the sceptre and the sword, 





. 


1 Of the three Ramas, two were universally allowed to he Avatars, or incarnations of the 
Deity; and the third was also supposed to be so. The most celebrated is Rama Chaudra, 
{though they add probably represent but one hero) a great legislator and conqueror. His age is 
fixed by Sir W, Jones 3800 years ago. It was the era of universal improvement. 
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I Then thought Gautami," India’s peerless boast, 
Bright leader of the philosophic host: 
fa hough ages interpos’d their dark’ning flight, 
His distant beans illum’d the Stagirite. 
Then Science simil’d on man, and for his use 
Arts intricate unveil’d, and lore abstruse ; 
Learning with all her stores enrich’d his mind ; 
Mild laws his will corrected, not confin’d ; 
Astronomy her high career beeun, . 
And bade him rise from earth, to watch the sun : 
To purify with pity and with dread, 
Sage ‘Tragedy her moral lesson spread ; 
And History* round her curious glances cast, 
. And to the future reason’d from the past ; 
~ While Valmic’s* epic song, with heavenly art 
Inspir’d, dilated all the gen’rous heart. 

Nor less inspir’d and bold, in later time 
Flow’d the full melody of Sanscreet rhyme, 
Which tells what hosts on Kirket’s* plains engag’d ; 
What ruthless wars fraternal chieftams wag'd. 
Here the fierce Kooroos all their thunders pour, 
Bheem’s dreadful shell, and Bheeshma’s lion roar ; 
There Pandoo’s sons their favor'd ranks expand, 

The fiery gandeev*® bends in Arjun’s® hand. 
Lo, gods and demigeds, a countless throng, 
Blaze in the verse, and swell the pomp of song. 
High Casi’s groves the rapt’rous measures hail, 
And distant calpas 7 kindle at the tale. 

Such was thy strain, Vyasa,* saint and sage, 
Th’ immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 





1 Probably the most ancient founder of a philosophical school. The following lines refer to a 
tradition mentioned by Sir W. Jones, that ‘“ among other Indian curiosities, which Callisthenes 
transmitted to his uncle(Aristotle), was a teclinical system of logic, &c.” supposed to be Gautami’s, 
and perhaps the foundation of the Aristotelian method. Sir W. Jones spells it Gétama, with the 
accent on the first syllable. The accent is here transferred, to render the word more agreeable to 
English ears. It is also spelt Gautami. 


2 No histories are extant, written in any part of India, except Cashmere. 


3 One of the two great poets of India. He wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Rama, and 
is said to have been the first composer of Sanscreet verse. 


4 The following passage will be best explained by a general note. The other great epic poet of 
India, besides Valmic, was Vyasa. He wrote an epic poem, called The Mahabbarat. Of this poem Mr. 
Wilkins has translated an episode, called, ‘The Bhagvat Geeta, or episode of Bhagyat or Crishna, 
another name for Vishnu. . ‘he episode describes the preliminaries. to a dreadful battle fought 
near Delhi, between the Kooroos-and Pandoos, two great collateral branches of the same family. 
“The Pandoos were successful.—The Bhagyat Geeta is considered as too sacred for common 
readers, and is said to contain all the mysteries of Iiindooism, It certainly abounds with sub- 

_ lime passages. 


5 Arjun, one of the Pandoos, was ae iowa te ahd pupil of Crishna, who acted as his charioteer 
in this battle. ™ 


6’ The gandeev was Arjun’s bow. 


7 Acatpa is a day of Brahma, 
8 Vyasa was not only a poet. He founded the most celebrated philosophical school in India, 
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Like him, with flames of holiest rapture fir'’d, 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind aspir’d, 

And, nature opening to thy ardent glance, 

Saw God alone through all the vast expanse. 

Mysterious theme! Beneath the peipal*' shade, 

His aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 

Full on his brow the holy ointment glow’d,* 

‘The snow-white zennar® o’er his shoulder flow’ d; 

The pointed cusa* deck’d his green retreat, 

And Ganges’ billow kiss’d his sacred feet: 

Serene he view’d the laughing scenes around, 

Bright Magadh’s vales with floating chawla® crewn’d, 

The sunshine calm on Casi’s turrets shed, 

And clouds reposing on Heemala’s head ; 

Then, all entrane’d, recail’d his wand’ring eye, 

And fix’d the gather'd beams on Deity: 

From height to height his musing spirit soar’d, 

And speechless thought ° th’ unutter’d name ador’d : 

Till words unconscious flowing from his tongue, 

He swell’d the strain, and mystic measures sung. 
Tis all delusion: Heaven and earth and ski ies, 

‘« But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 

** HE only lives—Sole Being— None beside— 

** The Self-existing, Self-beatified : 

«« All else but wakes at Maya’s’ fairy call: 

“ For All that is, is not; or God is All. 

‘* Stupendous Essence! obvious, yet unknown ; 

** For ever multiplied, for ever One. 

‘“‘ I feel thee not, yet touch on every side ; 

* See not, yet follow where thy footsteps guide ; 

** Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic power 

“‘ In breathing silence of the midnight hour. 

“ Oh, what art thou? since all this bursting scene, 

‘© Unnumber’d isles, and countless waves between ; 








ealled the Vedauti School ; of which the principal tenet is that so ably recommended to his 
‘countrymen by the colebrated Bishop Berkeley; viz. ‘‘ That matter exists only as it is- 
perceived.” 


N. B. Itshould be mentioned, that the Hindoos represent Valmic and Vyasa as cotemporaries. 
Sir W. Jones is decidedly of a contrary opinion, and places Vyasa in the eleventh century before 
the Christian era. There is a very ingenious essay in the Asiatic Researches, by Mr. Bentley, in 
which an able attempt is made to reconcile these opposite opinions. 


1 The sacred fig-tree. 


2 The Brahmins paint a streak of yellow oker on their foreheads: some sects horizontally, and 
others perpendicularly. 


3 The sennar is the sacred thread worn by Brahmins. 

4 The cusa is the most sacred species of grass. 

5 Chawéa, the Indian name of rice. 

6 The Om, or name of the Deity, never to be uttered but in silence. 


7 Maya, or Delusion ; supposed to be a Goddess sprung from Brahma. 
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‘“< This fabric huge, on floating pillars rais’d, 
«* With suns and fiery elements emblaz’d ; 
« And thy own pedma,* roseate flower of light, 
«“ Emblem and cradle of Creative Might ; 
«* Live only on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 
<‘ Embosom’d deep in the abyss of Mind. 
“« Close but th’ all-seeing Mind, no splendor burns ; 
** Unfold, and all the Universe returns. 
“Oh, what art thou? and what this darkling ray, 
“ Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in shrines of clay ? 
_“ Sprung from thyself, though quench’d ia human frame, 
« Faint emanation of th’ Eternal Fiame. 
“ Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom beauty glows, 
~* And bid th’ uncumber’d soul on Thee repose ; 
«‘ Expanse how dread, immeasurable height, 
“* Depth fathomless, and prospect Infinite.” 

Yet whence this progress of the Sage’s mind, 
Beyond the bounds by Nature’s hand assign’d ? 
Whence, every form of vulgar sense o’erthrown, 
Soars the rapt thought, and rests on God alone ? 

* Perhaps, by snivoth gradations, to this end 
All systems of belief unconscious tend, 

That teach the infinite of nature swarms 
With Gods subordinate, through endless forms, 
And every object, useful, bright, malign, ’ 
Of some peculiar is the care or shrine, 
Ask the poor Hindoo if material things 
Exist: he answers, Their existence springs 

. From mind within, that prompts, protects, provides, 
And moulds their beauties, or their terrors guides. 
Blooms the red flow ret? Durva*® blushes there. 
Flash lightnings fierce? dread Indra? fills the air, 
The morning wakes, or high the white wave swells ; 
That Surya*® brightens, Ganga°® this expels. 





ee 


1 Pedma, the sacred name of the dotos; an object of supreme veneration in all the mythological 
systems of the East, especially in that of the Hindds. Brahma is said to have been born in a lotos, 
when he created the world. It was regarded also as an emblem of the creative power. ‘ This 
plant (says Mr. Knight) being productive of itself, and vegetating from its own matrice, without 
being fostered in the earth, was naturally adopted as the symbol of the productive power of 
waters, on which the active spirit of the Creator operated, in giving life and vegetation to 
matter.”—Mr. Knight, cited by Mr, Maurice ; Indian Antiquities, Vol. LI. 


2 The author has here ventured to propose a conjecture respecting the possible origin of (what 
is commouly, though inaccurately, termed) the Immaterial Philosophy, from the principles of 
Polytheism. 


3 Durva is the most beautiful species of grass, and supposed to be the residence of a Nymph 
of the same name. Its flowers, says Sir W. Jones, seen through a lens, are like minute rubies. 

4 The God of the firmament. 

5 The Deity of the Sun, 


' 6 Ganga is the Goddess of the Ganges, who sprung, like Pallas, from the head of the Indian 
Jove. ’ 4 : 
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Thus, in each part of this material scene, 
He owns that matter leans on Mind unseen ; 
And in each object views some God pourtray’d, 
This all in all, and that but empty shade ; 
The Mind-extinct, its shadows too must flee, 
And all the visible forget to be. 
But when the Sage is taught these Gods to deem 
The powers personified of One Supreme, 
He not destroys their functions, but transfers ; 
Their titles changes, not their characters ; 
Content, for many, one Great Cause t’ adore, 
He now terms attributes what Gods before : 
Yet still untouch’d that principle retains, 
Mind, ever present, in all matter reigns ; 
His creed the same, whate’er that Mind he call, 
In each imprison’d, or diffus’d through all. 
Still of this whole each portion, every hour, 
: Asks instant energies of local power. 
If in himself the Infinite comprise 
The varying powers of countless Deities, 
Say, should not he, with equal ease as they, 
‘Through objects numberless those powers display ¢ 
But turn, my Muse, where softer themes invite, 

And lyric measures court to gay delight : 
There Jayadeva’s* mystic transport flows, 
And Crishen smiles, and Radha weeps her woes : 
Bright o’er the bard, sublime on lory plumes, 
Love’s youthful God, celestial Cama,” blooms : 

| Sad from his winged throne he bends to hear, 
And mingles with thestrings a heavenly tear ; 
While, sportive at his side, the virgin choir 
Float im light measures round the thrilling lyre. 

Yet brighter lustres gild Avanti’s * towers, 

Where Vicramadyt* sways his subject powers. 
See, round his throne what Arts and Graces bow! ° 
What Virtues diadem his godlike brow! 
In sacred band, nine hallow’d bards awe 
Unwearied warblings of accordant song 








1 The famons lyric poet of India. His age is uncertain, but he lived between Vyasa and 
Calidasa. He is one of the mystic poets, or those who profess to couch under the most glowing 
sensual images the sublimest mysteries of religion. His pastoral drama on the Loves of Crishen 
(Vishnu incarnate) and Radha, is translated by Sir William Jones, and is a beautiful composition. 


2 The Hindoo Cupid. Ie rides on a lory or parrot. Among. other appendages, he has five 
arrows tipped with herbs ofa healing quality, and is attended by twelve damsels. 


3 The modern Oujein, the capital of the dominions of Scindia, the well-known Mahratta chief, 
Jt was the first meridian of the Hindoos. 


4 Vicramaditya, the most celebrated of Indian kings.. He died B. C. 57. His reign forms the 
era from which the Ilindoos calculate. Wis court was distingeished for nine-celebrated poets, 
called The Nine Gems. Of these, the most eminent was Calidasa, the tragic poet, whose “ Fatal 
Ring” has been translated by Sir W. Jones. The king Dus anta, and his wile Sacontala, are the 
principal personages in that composition. 
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So move the ninefold spheres* their radiant rounds, 

With sleepless melodies of angel sounds. 

But Fancy chief for Calidasa’s Muse 

From groves of Indra”* steals celestial hues, 

Hues * ever-blooming, with whose blushes sweet 

Th’ immortal Apsars tinge their snowy feet. 

Haste, in sad pomp the tragic scene extend ; 

Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs ascend ; 

There let Dushmanta’s volant car advance, 

And throne dominion on his ample glance ; 

And there, by Malini’s sequester’d stream, 

In Love’s warm youth let softer virtue gleam, 

Now flush’d with smiles, and bright in vernal glow, 

Now victim pale of solitary woe. 

Is there who knows how Love’s soft thrillings burn, 

When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet return ? 

O’er the flush’d cheek what sudden blushes roll, 

When meeting eyes confess the mingling soul ? 

Is there whose anguish mourns a hopeless fire, 

By sighs and tears consum’d of sad desire, 

Tears of the heart, that flow in secret there, 

And sighs just wak’d and smother’d by despair ? 

For these ascends the sympathetic strain, 

True to the joy and faithful to the pain ; 

For these the song shall stream from age to age, 

Their raptures kindle and their griefs assuage. 
Hail, happy years! when every lyre was strung, 

And every clime with mirth and music rung. 

While Asia’s voice her Calidasa blest, 

Hark ! kindred spirits answer’d from the West. 

There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave, ~ 

And epic transports burst on Mincio’s wave, 

While rov’d the Matin bee o’er sweetest flowers, 

And all Hymettus bloom’d in Tibur’s bowers. 

Oh, could some God have rent the veil away, 

And join’d in one the masters of the lay! 

Illustrious names! though breath’d the mutual tone 

In distant climes, unknowing and unknown, 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch impell’d, 

Your choral symphonies responsive swell’d, 





1 Novem tibi orbibus, vel potius globis, connexa sunt omnia. Cic. in Som. Scip.—Milton 
Says in his Arcades ; 
“ when drowsiness 
Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial Sirens’ harmony, 
That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres, 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears. 


2 Indre resides in the lower heavens, situated in the north pole. The Apsaras are the 
éamsels of his court. 


3 The hint of this image is borrowed from the “ Sacontala, or Fatal Ring.” 
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And some 1e spher ‘d seraph, with the song beguil’d, 

Lean’d from his rolling orb to hear, and smil ‘d. 
How swift, O India, fled those happy years ! 

How soon thy palmy glories sunk in tears ! 

What Muse, unwarm’d, their early bloom can shi 

Or sing their alter’d fates without a sigh? 

Such thy sad trophies, War! by thee dismay ’d, 

The classic Graces fly their cherish’d shade. 

Peace still they love, the moonlight hour serene, 

Th’ unwitness’d musings of some tranquil scene, 

Where all is calm and joy, within, around, 

No care to ruffle, and no grief to wound. 

Oft their bright train, ere yet the war arise, 

E’en from its distant rumor shrinks and flies ; 

So, ere it touch the steel, the solar ray , 

Plays off from the keen edge, and glides away. 

But not alone the trumpet’s ; madding roar 

Expell’d the weeping Arts from Ganges’ shore ; 

Lo! nurs’d in Superstition’s gloomy bower, 

Vice* wings with added speed the fatal hour; 

Thick and more thick her blighting breath she sheds, 

And Learning sickens as the mildew spreads. 

For still this sovereign principle we find, 

True in the individual as the kind, 

Strong links and mutual sympathies connect 

The moral powers and powers of intellect; 

Still these on those depend by union fine, 

Bloom as they bloom, and as they fade, decline. 

Talents, ’tis true, gay, quick, and bright, has God - 

To virtue oft denied, on vice bestow’d ; 

Just as fond Nature lovelier colors brings 

To paint the insect’s than the eagle’s wings. 

But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 

Th’ etherial energies that touch the heart, 

Conceptions ardent, laboring thought intense, 

Creative Fancy’s wild magnificence, 

And all the dread sublimities of song, 

These, Virtue, these to thee alone belong ; 

‘These are celestial all, nor kindred hold ey 

With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 

Chill’d by the breath of Vice, their radiance dies, 

And brightest burns when lighted at the skies ; 

Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms given, 

And kindled only by a ray from heaven.” 





1 The inevitable tendency of vice to degrade the faculties of the soul, is most eloquently 
insisted on by Longinus, i in the last section of his celebrated treatise, 


2 The author has been prevented from proceeding to state other causes of th e decay of science, 
from want of time. 
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But, lo! once more return the happy hours; 

Learning revisits her forsaken bowers. 

To greet her-lov’d approach, her chosen band 

In joyful ranks unites on Ganges’ strand. 

Twas thus of old, when swell’d the rushing Nile 

From Nubian hills or Meroe’s sun-burnt isle, 

At once, with all her priests, an awful train, 

Transported Memphis issued on the plain; — - 

The white-rob’d pontiff watch’d the sinking vale, 

And wavy’d his wand, and bade Osiris hail. 

Not with less rapture Learning’s votaries burn, 

And court her steps, and bless her glad return. 

Full in their front, with eye that upward soars, 

Apart the mighty Hierophant adores, 

Accomplish’d JoNES! whose hand to every art 

Could unknown charms and nameless grace impart. 

His was the soul, by fear nor interest sway’d, 

The purest passions and the wisest head ; 

The heart so tender, and the wit so true, 

Yet this no malice, that no weakness knew ; 

The song, to Virtue as the Muses dear, 

Though glowing chaste, and lovely though severe. 
_ What gorgeous trophies crown his youthful bloom, 

The spoils august of Athens and of Rome. 

And, lo! untouch’d by British brows before, 

Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore : 

There, at his magic voice, what wonders rise ! 

Th’ astonish’d East unfolds her mysteries : 

Round hier dark shrines a sudden blaze he showers, 

And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon’ towers. 

Where, half unheard, 'Time’s formless billows glide, 

Alone he stems the dim discover’d tide ; 

Wide over th’ expanse as darts his radiant sight, 

At once the vanish’d ages roll in light. 

Old India’s Genius, bursting from repose, 

Bids all his tombs their mighty dead disclose ; 

Immortal names! though long immers’d in shade, 

Long lost :to song, though destin’d not to fade. 

O’er all, the master of the spell presides, : 

Their march arranges, and their order guides ; 

Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or blaze 

With hues of elder or of later days. 

See, where in British robes sage Menu * shines, 

And willing Science opes her Sanscreet mines ! 





1 This alludes to the various elucidations.which Sir W. Jones has given of Hindoo mythology, 
and particularly to his “« Essay on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,” (As. Reg. Vol. I.) in 


which the identity of the Deities worshipped in those distant countries is proved with singular 
skill and precision. 


‘2 In reference to Sir W. Jones’s celebrated translation of “ The Institutes of Menu,” the 
great Indian legislator. 
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His are the triumphs of her ancient lyres, | 
Her tragic sorrows, and her epic fires; 
Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred store, 
And strains sublime of philosophie lore : 
Bright in his view their gather’d pomp appears, 
The treasur’d wisdom of a thousand years. 
Oh, could my verse, in characters of day, 
The living colors of thy mind pourtray, 
And on the sceptic, ’midst his impious dreams, 
Vlash all the brightness of their mingled beams ! 
Then should he know, how talents various, bright,’ 
With pure Devotion’s holy thoughts unite ; 
And blush (if yet a blush survive) to see 
What genius, honor, virtue, ought to be. 
Philosopher, yet to no system tied ; 
Patriot, yet friend to all the world beside ; 
Ardent with temper, and with judgment bold : 
_ Firm, though not stern, and though correct, not.cold ; 
Profound to reason, or to charm us gay ; 4 
Learn’d without pride, and not too wise to pray. 

Such, too, was CHAMBERS,’ ever-honor’d name! 
What needs the Muse to give thy worth to Fame? 
To thee the nymphs of Eastern song display’d 
The haunts of Hafiz in the Persian shade, ~ 
And early taught thy curious steps to rove 
Through Hejaz’ bowers or Yemen’s odorous grove. 
But holier fires illum’d thy favor’d breast, 
With arts divine and saintly virtues blest. 
Alas! those saintly virtues languish’d here, 
And, worn with exile, sought their native sphere. 
Nor long a brother’s* woes bedew'd thy urn, 
Too soon by kindred fate forbid to mourn. 
Oh, crown’d with learning, and refin’d by art, 
The generous mind, the uncorrupted heart ! ' 
Still Isis, hallow’d stream! his name reveres, 
And British Themis sheds her awful tears. 

There, WILKINS, tothe sons of Brahma known, 
With great Vyasa’s triumphs blends his own: 
While the dark tales of elder ages lie 
Unravell’d to sage WILFORD’s classic eye. 
Who can forget how DAvis lov’d to trace, 
By ancient sages led, th’ ethereal space, 
What laurels wave round either COLEBROOKE's brow, 
O’er CLEVELAND’s tomb what sacred sorrows flow, 
Or Scorv’s historic wreath, or RENNEL’s praise, 
Or, studious HAMILTON, thy modest bays, 
Or SHORE, to grace and govern empire born, 
With laws to strengthen, or with arts adorn, 


1 Mr. William Chambers. ? 2°Sir Robert Chambers. 
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Friend to the Muse, and by the Muse belov’d, 
By Britain honor’d, and by Heaven approy'd? 
Nor these alone: But, lo! as WELLESLEY leads, 
Rise other names, and a new race succeeds. 
Rous’d by his call, the youthful bands aspire 
To Jonk&s’s learning or to JoNES’s fire ; 
In clust’ring ranks the meed of song they claim, 
And toil and brighten up the steep of Fame. 
Thou, too, had Heaven but listen’d to our prayer, 
Thou too, MACKENZIE, shouldst have brighten’d there. 
Oh, hopes dissolv’d! oh, prospects all decay’d ! 
Ob, dawn of glory, opening but to fade! 
Pleas’d we beheld thy early laurels bloom, 
Nor knew they wove a trophy for thy tomb. 
By Hoogley’s banks, from kindred dust how far! 
On thy cold stone looks down the Eastern star. 
But still Affection views thy ashes near, 
The mould is precious, and that stone is dear : 
Her nightly thought surmounts the roaring wave, 
And weeps and x atches round thy distant grave. 
Yet say, why on that dark eventful day, 
That call’d thee from the shores of Thames away, 
When friendship’s warmth ’mid parting sorrows burn’d, 
Hand press’d in hand, and tear for tear return’d, 
‘Though Hope was there all credulous and young, 
Why on thy brow a cheerless shadow hung ? 
F’en at that hour did dark forebodings shed 
O’er shivering nature some unconscious dread ? 
And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness flow, 
Prophetic sadness and a weight of woe ? 
How dark, though fleeting, are the days of man! 
What countless sorrows crowd his narrow span ! 
For what is life? A groan, a breath, a sigh, 
A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 
A lamp just dying in sepulcral gloom, 
A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. 
Or wept or weeping, all the change we know ; 
’Tis all our mournful history below.. 
Pleasure is Grief. but smiling to destroy, 
And what is Sorrow but the ghost of Joy? 
Oh, haste that hour, whose rustling wings shall play, 
To warn the shades of guilt and grief away ! 
Meantime, what dubious contest on those plains 
With the faint dawn reluctant Night maintains ! 
BRITAIN, thy voice can bid the dawn ascend, 
On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 





1 Lewis Mackenzie, Esq. of the Bengal civil establishment. He died at Calcutta in 1800, just 
after he-had been honored with a medal for his proficiency in the College lately established there. 
He was the son of Mr. Mackenzie, the celebrated author of “ The Man of Feeling.” 
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High Arbitress! to thee her hopes are given, 

Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of Heaven ; 

In thy dread mantle all her fates repose, 

Or bright with blessings, or o’ercast with woes ; 

And future ages shall thy mandate keep, 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep. 

Oh! to thy godlike destiny arise! 

Awake and meet the purpose of the skies ! 

Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India learn 

What virtues round the shrine of empire burn ; 

Some nobler flight let thy bold Genius tower, 

Nor stoop to vulgar lures of fame or power ; 

Such power as gluts the tyrant’s purple pride, 

Such fame as reeks around the homicide. 

With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, nor bare | 

Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the war: 

Justice alone can consecrate renown, - 

Her’s are the brightest rays in Glory’s crown; 

All else nor eloquence nor song sublime 

Can screen from curse, or sanctify from crime. 
Let gentler arts awake at thy behest, 

And science soothe the Hindoo’s mournful breast. 

In vain has Nature shed her gifts around, 

For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful saltnd . 

Fruits of all hues on every grove display’d, 

And, pour’d profuse, the tamarind’s gorgeous shade. 

What joy to him can song or shade afford, 

Outcast so abject, by himself abhorr’d? 

While chain’d to dust, half struggling, half resign'd, 

Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended Mind, 

Disrob’d of all her lineaments sublime, 

The daring hope whose glance outmeasur’d time, 

Warm passions to the voice of Rapture strung, 

And conscious thought, that told her whence she sprung. 

At Brahma’s stern decree, as ages roll, 

New shapes of clay await th’ immortal soul ; | 

Darkling condemn’d in forms obscene* to prowl, 

And swell the midnight melancholy how!. 

Be thine the task, his drooping eye to cheer, 

And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere, 

To brighter heavens than proud Sumeeru* owns, 

Though girt with Indra and his burning thrones. 

Then shall he recognise the beams of day, 

And fling at once the four-fold chain* away ; 





1 The Hindds of the lowest class firmly believe themselves to be of the same species as the 


jackals ; 


and are taught, that through eternal transmigrations the x shall never rise higher thax 


those animals, 


2 Sumeeru is the mountain on which Inudra’s heaven is placed. = iar 


3 In allusion to the four castes. 


English 


Through every limb a sudden life shall start, 
And sudden pulses spring around his heart; 
Then all the deaden’d energies shall rise, 
And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Be these thy trophies, Queen of many Isles! 
On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent. smiles. 
First by thy guardian voice to India led, 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 
Wide and more wide the heaven-born light shall stream,. 
New realms from thee shall cateh the blissful theme, 
Unwonted warmth the soften’d savage feel, 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warriors kneel, 
The prostrate East submit her jewell’d pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 

~ Fam’d Ava’s walls Messtauw’s name shall own, 
‘Where haughty splendor guards the Birman throne. 
Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s bowers, 
And snow-white waves that circle Pekin’s towers,’ 
Where, sheath’d in stillen pomp, the Tartar lord 
Forgetful slumbers o’er his idle sword : 

O’er all the plains, where barbarous hordes afar 
On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall cheer, 

And smoothe the terrors of the arctic year: 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows, 

Through varying realms, one tide of blessing flows. 
Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, unbind 

The frozen heart, and mingle mind with mind ; 
With sudden youth shall slumb’ring Science start, 
And call to life each long-forgotten art, 

Retrace her ancient paths, or new explore, 

And breathe to wond’ring worlds her mystic lore. 

Yes, it shall come! Een now my eyes behold, 

In distant view, the wish’d-for age unfold, 

Lo, o’er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wand’ring gleam foretels th’ ascending scene! 
Oh, doom’ d victorious from-thy wounds to rise, 
Dejected INp1A, lift thy downcast eyes, 
And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee 
Through Time’s press’d ranks bring on the jubilee ! 

Roll back, ye crowded Years, your thick array, 
Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph way. 
Hail, First and Greatest, expressive name, 
Substantial Wisdom, God with God the same ! 
Qh Light, which shades of fiercest glory veil, 

Oh human Essence, mix’d with Godhead, hail ! 
Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy sovereign call, 
And but for Thee exists this breathing all. 





1 The White River. 
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‘ Then shake thy heav'ns, thou mightiest, and descend, 

While Truth and Peace thy radiant march attend. 

With wearied hopes thy thousand empires groan, 

Our aching eyes demand thy promis’d throne. 

Oh cheer the realms from life and sunshine far! 

Oh plant in Eastern skies thy sevenfold star! . 

Then, while transported Asta kneels around, 
With ancient arts and long-lost glories crewn’d, 
Some happier Bard, on Ganges’ margin laid, 

Where playful bamboos weave their fretted shade, 

Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart, 

And pour in rapturous verse his flowing heart. 

Stamp’d in immortal light on future days, 

Through all the strain.his country’s joys shall blaze ; 
- The Sanscreet song be warm’d with heav’nly fires, 

And themes divine awake from Indian lyres. 


CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. M. A. 
Magdalen Coll. Cambridge. 





VOTUM SENILE. 





Koading uve xerevbous, 
Elg jalay siovopowy edmida, THy Lodiqy. — Epic. PavL, SILENT. 








St vis, Chloe, quod iterum amem, 
Redeant prits letz dies 
Juvente, et Hesperum pigrum 
Excipiat Aurore nitor. 


Ab his beatis sedibus, 

Qua Bromius regnat et Venus, 
Me longeé abesse nunc monet 
Saturnus algida manu. 


JEgrum quid ambrosiz juvant 
Dapes, cui oculi acies hebet 
Forme, clive aures rigent 
Quid Aonii plectri sonus 2 


At sorte durA et invida 
Nitamur ut decet frui: 
/Etati animus idoneus 
ZEtatis aptids fert mala. 


Vou. v. No. x. & 
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-Linquamus Adolescentiz 
Lusus, jocos, gaudia sua: 
Vitz hora restat unica; — 
Sophia pusillum hore petit. 


.  Malete, Amores pristini, 
Valete, festivi dies, 
Valete, lusus et joci! Hi , 
Sophia, unicus siem tuus! Ae FD. 





CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


To tHe Epiror OF THE CLASsIcCAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, ] beg leave to call the attention of your readers 
to the following passage in the second Book of Herodotus, chap. 
106. 3 

Eich 8 nad wep) Iaviny 800 tomor ev merpyos eynexodaumévos rovrou 

ToU avopos, TH Te ex THs "Edecins es Paoxarvay ECM OVTE, el Th ax 
Nagdiov é¢ Sudovyv. éxarspos 02 avyp eyyeyaurras, peyabos méurrys 
omideurc, TH pay Oki sceph Exwy aiyvuny, TH O2 aolorepy Toea, xat 
THY GAANY TxXEURY WS AUT WS. 
_ The only two translations of Herodotus, to which T have 
access at present, are the Latin translation of Valla, which is 
printed in Wesseling’s edition, and the French translation of 
Larcher. In the former, the words péyabos méiuarys omibapye, 
are rendered,’ magnitudine quintim palmorum ; in the latter, de 
cing palmes de haut. -In these versions, the translators have con- 
founded .xiuarys omibapijs with rivre onilapav. The omauy, or 
' span, was half a cubit, or about nine inches of our measure. The 
expression wéumatrs omanic, is to be rendered four cubits and a 
half, in the same manner as the expression ?G2ouov juircaayroy in 
the same author, (1. 50.) is correctly rendered szxv talents and a 
half. ‘The figures, therefore, of which Herodotus speaks, 
instead of being only three feet nine inches high, were in reality 
six feet nine inches high, or about a foot higher than the ordinary: 
stature of mankind. It is probably on account of this stature, 
approaching to gigantic, that Herodotus has thought proper to 
state the size of these ancient sculptures. 

The words zéuarys omauys, are rightly explained by Didymus, 
in a passage preserved by Priscian (p. 1350.) : 

Aidusos tv ta mel tig mapa “Pwpators cvecroyias YT. “Iwves xetk 
“Arrinol, Ta O00 Husou, Husou FElrov -dacl, xoh ra Ee Husou tTadhavre, 
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eBtouoy eiTaAUYTOYs nad Tavs TETTAQAS Tebow TINE, meumrny Hpsromi- 
Bouny (0. méumryy omilapyv), xalemeg dyoiv ‘Hpotoros. 


This passage is quoted by Wesseling, in his note on Herod. 
1. 50. who confidently asserts, that the: words xalb rove réetrepas 
fpiov wires, x. 7. have no relation to Herodotus. ‘This asser- 
tion of Wesseling’s has been unguardedly admitted by Mr. Gais- 
ford, in his notes on Hephestion, (p. 40.) where may be seen 
an admirable emendation by Poot of the words which follow 
after xalamep dyolv “Hodtoroc, in the extract from Didymus. I 
omit them, as they do not relate to Herodotus. 

The expression &B2o0v juiraravrov has been sufficiently eluci- 
dated by ancient and modern grammarians. Iwill subjoin one 
example of it, which, unless I am greatly mistaken, has never yet 
appeared in print. Dr. Chandler has inserted in his Collection of 
ancient Inscriptions, a large engraved plate of an inscription 
relating to the Temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, which was 
written when Diocles was Archon, in the fourth year of the 
ninety-second Olympiad. About the middle of the second column, 
the following words occur, which Dr. Chandler has thus repre- 
sented in small characters (p. 38.) : 


Dovicsa sas tee moog Tao ly TEL 
TPS NEO Mens Ye EXMO0E TAATOS 
TAUARTTO NELITOCIO TAKS 
MEVTE THAKOTA. 


The odtpanal marble, which was brought to England by Dr. 
Chandler, differs in many places both from his engraved and his 
printed representation of it, which do not always agree with each 
other. If any scholar will take the trouble of examining it in the 
British Museum, where it is at present deposited, he will be 
satisfied that the word, which Dr. Chandler has represented 
MAAAXTO, is in reality TETAPTO. According to modern 
orthography, the passage is to ‘be read as follows: 


Teayiciia emt THe mploracw TfL 
mpos Ew, pLnx0s Exmooe, TAATOG 
TETAPTOV usmoolou, wavs 
TEVTETUAATTE. 

The student may notice the Attic words 2xode and revremdrucra, 
instead of Efemote and wevrandraicta. If other authority were 
wanting to prove that the Athenians wrote and said mevrénous, 
EXTOUC, duTwmrous, instead of ze evTMOUS, EFamous, OxXTAMOUC, a sufh- 
ecient number of examples of the Attic forms might be Collected 
from this Inscription, 
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NOTICE OF 
Q. HORATIT FLACCI OPERA, 
Cum variis Lectionibus, notis Variorum, et Indice Locupletissime. 
Tom. Il. Londini. 
Extracted from the British Critic, of February, 1794, 
With alterations and additions. 
NO. fl. 
bk ie ee a ml 

PS depreciate what we know not, and.to overvalue what we 
know, are failings from which human nature is rarely exempted by 
the strongest powers of genius, and the-most confirmed habits of 
reflection. He that has attained excellence, is animated with 
fresh enthusiasm, upon every fresh contemplation of the science in 
which he excels. With a dim and imperfect remembrance of the 
motives and the circumstances which accompanied. the earlier 
stages of his inquiries, he confounds simple choice with complex 
comparison, and ascribes to judgment what was the result of 
accident. He considers the object chosen as peculiarly adapted to 
the extent of his own views, and the vigor. of his own faculties, 
He is persuaded, that the same attainments which are most agree- 
able and most ornamental to himself, must be the most advantageous 
and interesting to mankind. Upon comparing himself with other 
men, he is conscious of real superiority ; and then, by an easy 
delusion, in which fangy is ductile to pride, he transfers the same 
superiority from his ‘talents to his studies; and he looks down 
upon every other part of human knowledge as unworthy of his 
notice, or subordinate and subsidiary to those pursuits, which 
habit has facilitated, and success endeared. ay 3 

The attention of the present age has been very generally directed 
to experimental philosophy, to historical investigation, and to the 
discussion of the profoundest subjects in politics, in morals, and 
metaphysics. | 


ed 





Quod magis ad nos 
_ Pertinet, et nescire malum est, agitamus. 
As members of civilised society, and as friends to the whole 
commonwealth of literature and science, we acknowledge the 


utility of such researches; we are sensible of the difficulties. 


attending them, and we admire all the judicious and intense exer- 
tions of the human understanding, by which those difficulties are 
gradually surmounted. But, however extensive may be the 
importance of the studies which are now most prevalent, and 
however brilliant the success with which they have been prose- 
cuted, we feel no diminution of our reverence for the labors of 
those scholars, who have employed their abilities in explaining the 
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sense, and in correcting the text of ancient writers. Verbal 
criticism has been seldom despised sincerely by any man, who was 
capable of cultivating it. successfully; and if the comparative 
dignity of any kind of learning is to be measured by the talents of 
those, who are most distinguished for the acquisition of’ it, philology 
will hold no inconsiderable rank in the various and splendid classes 
of human knowledge. By a trite and frivolous sort of pleasantry, 
verbal critics are often holden up to ridicule as noisy triflers, as 
abject drudges, as arbiters of commas, as measurers of syllables, as 
the very lacqueys and slaves of learning, whose greatest ambition 
is “ to pursue the triumph, and partake the gale,” which wafts 
writers of genius into the wished-for haven of fame. But even 
in this subordinate capacity, so much derided, and so little under- 
stood, they frequently have occasion for more extent and variety of 
information, for moré efforts of reflection and research, for more 
solidity of judgment, more strength of memory, and, we are not 
ashamed to add, more vigor of imagination, than we see displayed 
by many sciolists, who, in their owm estimation, are original 
authors. Some of the very satellites of Jupiter are superior in 
magnitude, and, perhaps, in lustre, to such primary planets as 


Mars and the Earth. 
To.a correct and comprehensive view of the learned languages, 
a Critic must add a clear conception of the style, and a quick feel-e 
ing of the manner, by which his author is distinguished: He must 
often catch a portion of the spirit with which that author is ani- 
mated. And who, that has perused the various writings of 
Grotius, of Erasmus, of Casaubon, of Salmasius, of the two 
—Scaligers, of Muretus, of Bentley; of Ernestus, of Hemsterhuis, 
will venture to deny, that they had abilities to produce works, 
equal, and sometimes more than equal, to those which they have 
explained ? On some occasions, indeed, they hold a. secondary 
rank, but they are secondary, it should be remembered, to Virgil, 
to Horace, to Cicero, the Diz Majorum gentium of literature, 
and by inferiority to such writers the human intellect is not 
degraded. , 
‘When we reflect upon the patronage with which the British 
' Critic has already been honored by the members of the established 
Church, we are convinced that no formal and elaborate apology 
will be required by them for the extent to which any philological 
disquisitions may be occasionally carried in our Review. In the 
_ days which are past indeed, but to which every scholar looks back 
with gratitude and triumph, the Church of England was adorned 
by a Gataker, a Pearson, a Casaubon,’ a Vossius,” a Bentley, a 


_* Isaac Casaubon had a Prebend at Canterbury, and at Westminster, . 
-* Jsaag Vossius, son of Gerrard, was Canon of Windsor, 
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Wasse, and an Ashton.'. Within our own memory it has boasted 
of Pearce and Burton, of Taylor and Musgrave, of Toup and - 
Foster, of Markland and) Tyrwhitt, and’ of Porson. At the 
present hour, we recount with honest pride, the literary merits of 
Burney, of Huntingford, of Routh, of Cleaver, of Burgess; 
and when the name of Wakefield occurs to us, who does not 
-heave a momentary sigh, and catching the spirit with which Jortin 
once alluded to the productions of learned and ingenious Dissent- 
ers, repeat the emphatical’ quotation of that most accomplished 
and amiable scholar, “* Qui tales sunt, utinam essent nostri ?” See 
Preface to the Remarks upon Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 1. 

After these preliminary observations, which are evidently in- 
tended to justify both the length and the minuteness of our remarks 
upon the Variorum Edition of Horace, we shall proceed to 
support three strictures, which have already. been laid before our 
readers. . 

Dr. Combe speaks thus of Baxter’s edition, improved by Gesner : 
sé hujusce editionis contextum, nisi in locis quibusdam, ab incuria 
typographorum, manifeste pravis, nzhil prorsus mutare ausus, pro 
exemplari adhibui.” 

The Dr. says, that he has made no change whatsoever, except in 
passages corrupt. But it seems to us, that in passages not cor- 
rupted, changes have now and then been made; nor can we always 
assign the reason, which induced the learned Editor to make them. 


Lib. i. Od. iii. 1. 21.—Od.. xv. 1. 13 and 16. Gesner reads Nequicquam, the 
Variorum nequidquam, * . 
Lib. i. Od. iv. 1.19. Gesner Lycidam, Variorum Lycidan. 


The Variorum here differs from Baxter’s text in opposition to 
the spirit of Baxter’s note, in which we are told that it is of no 
consequence whether we admit the Latin or the Greek termina- 
tion, and in which Bentley is attacked for the favor he shows to 
Hellenisms and Archaisms, in writing Latin words. 


Lib. i. Od. xiv. 1. 17. Gesner solicitum, the Variorum sollicitum. 
Od. xviii. l. 4. Gesner.solicitudines, the Variorum sollicitudines. 
Lib. iti, Od. vii. 1.9. Gesner solicite, the Variorum sollicite. 
Od. xxix. 1. 16. Gesner solicitam, the Variorum sollicitam. 





' Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, of whom we quote Mr. Wakefield's 
words : “ Venerabilis viri Caroli Ashton, D. D. viri, vel Bentleio judice, qui 
sem er eum et laudibus et amore prosequebatur, doctissimi, et collegii Jesu, apud 
Cantabrigienses, per quinquaginta annos magistri.” Silva Critica. Part 11. 
page 90. 


* This variation occurs in the first volume of the Variorum, but in the second 
_ volume there are two instances where Dr. €. seems, to forget the Variorum edi- 
tion, and follows Gesner. 


Lib. ii. Sat. 7. 1.27. and Lib. i, Epist. 3. 1.32. Nequicquam oceurs both in 
Gesner and the Variorum, 1 
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Lib. iv. Od. i. 1. 14, Gesner solicitis, the Nationa sollicitis. 
Qd. xiii. 1. 6. Gesner solicitas, the Variorum sollicitas. 

Lib. i. Sat. ii. 1. 3. Gesner solicitum, the Variorum sollicitum. 

Lib. ii. Sat. 8. 1. 68. Gesner solicitudine, the Variorum sollicitudine. 

Lib. ii. Ep. 1. 221.. Gesner solicito, the Varioram sollicito. 

In the foregoing, and perhaps some other similar instances, the 
Variorum differs from Gesner; and,’in the following instances, 
either Gesner agreeing with the Variorum, differs from him- 
self ; or the Variorum editors agreeing with Gesner, differ from, 
dhenwelyne! ; : 

Lib. i. Od. xxxv. |. 5. Gesner and the Variorum give sollicita: but Epod. xiii. 
1. 10. Gesner solicitudinibus, and the Variorum give solicitudinibus.- 

Lib. ii, Sat. 111. 253. Gesner and the Variorum give solicitus. 

Sat. 1.1.43. Gesner and the Variorum give solicitat. 7 

Lib. i. Sat. vi. l. 119. Gesner and the Variorum gi ve solicitus. 

‘Lib. i. Ep. v.18. Gesner and the Variorum give s ‘Solicitis, 

Upon comparing the accuracy of Gesner with that of our 
editors, in the foregoing words, we find that Gesner once differs 
from pineciee ; that in nine instances our editors differ from Gesner, 
and that in five instances their text corresponds with Gesner’s, and 
varies from the orthography which more frequently occurs in 
their own. In awork professing to follow Gesner, we had a right 
to look for uniformity; and, in point of fact, we find differences 
unexplained, and.to-us inexplicable, except on the supposition 
that our editors were ignorant* of the dispute about the spelling 
of these words,’ or indifferent to the opinion of Critics who may 
prefer one ‘mode of spelling to the other. But upon Gesner it 
would be presumptuous to charge such ignorance, or such 
indifference; for in his text only one variation is found, and as 
that one may with probability be imputed to the printer, we com- 
mend him for preserving that uniformity which our editors have 
neglected. From the uncertainty of the derivation in the word 
Solicitus, and from the unwillingness of the antiqui librarii to 
double letters, we admit with Gesner that the orthography of the 
word is doubtful, and yet we would recommend to every editor 
the preservation of uniformity. Vid. Heineccii fund. Stil. Cult, 
p. 38. Cellarii Orthograp. p. 127. Schelleri precept. p. 41. 





* This word is printed in the index of the Variorum sollicitet. 


2 We have heard that Mr, H. was neither ignorant, nor indifferent; that he 
often consulted the orthography of Cellarius, and often applied to his friends j in 
cases of difficulty. In all probability the Preface, if he had liyed to write it, 
would have been satisfactory to every candid scholar, and the profession of 
following Gesner would have been made with some limitations and restrictions. 
We beg Teave to add, that Lambin, in the Preface to his Horace, 1568. aad Heyne 
also in the Preface to the 2d edition of Virgil, seem to have considered it as 
part of their editorial ee not to leave the subject of orthography wholly 
wanoticed, 
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That the practice of Gesner sometimes over-ruled the doubts of 
our editors, we may infer from the correspondence of their text in 
one word to that of Gesner, where the text of Gesner is not corre- 
spondent in orthography to itself. 


Lib. i. Od. vi. 1. 16. Gesner and the Variorum give Tydeiden; and in Od. xv. 
1.28. both give Tydides. 


We shall bring forward other variations, for which Dr. C. 
has not accounted. 

Lib.i. Od. xxii. J. 14. Gesner esculetis, the Variorum esculetis. 

Od. xxxvi. 1. 17.. Gesner Damalim, the Variorum Damaliz. 

Lib. i. Od. xxxviii. i.5. Gesner adlabores, the Variornm allabores. 

Lib. ii. Od. v. 1. 14. Gesner dempserit, the Variorum demserit. 

Od. xv. 1, 4. Gesner colebs, the Variorum celebs. * 

Lib. iv. Od. xi. 1. 34. Gesner feemina, the Variorum femina. 

Lib. iii. Od, x. 1. 1. Gesner Tanaim, the Variorum Tanain. 

Od. xxvi. 1.10..Gesner Memphim, the Variorum Memphin, 

Epod. Od. i. 1. 20. Gesner adlapsus, the Variorum allapsus. 

Carmen Seculare, 1. 19. Gesner foeeminis, the Variorum feminis. 

1. 72. Gesner adplicet, the Variorum applicet. 

From the substitution of the Greek for the Latin termination 
in Damalin, Tanain, Memphin, and from the doubled letters in 
allabores and applicet, we suspect that one of the editors had 

adopted some principles of orthography rather different from those 
which Gesner followed; and that in the Epodes and Carmen 
Seculare, Dr. C. acceded to the practice of his coadjutor 
without observing, or it may be, without regarding, the deviation 
from Gesner. 

We shall point out a few other words, in which the texts of 
Gesner and our editors are at variance. 

Lib. i. Od. xxviii. |. 3, Gesner littus, the Variorum litus. 

Lib. ii. Od. x. I. 4. Gesner littus, the Variorum litus. 

Lib. iii. Od. xvii. 1. 8. Gesner littoribus, the Variorum litoribus. 


Thus far the editors differ from Gesner; but in Epod. xvi. 1. 63. 
the surviving editor forgets the rule of his coadjutor, and returning 
to Gesner, prints littora. Again, in the 38th line of the Carmen 
Seculare he abandons Gesner’s text, which gives littus, and in his 
own text he prints litus. 


Lib. i. Od. xxxiii. 1.11. Gesner ahenea, the Variorum aenea. 
Od. xxxv. 1. 19.-Gesner ahena, the Varioruin aena. * 

Lib. iii. Od. ix. 1. 18. Gesner aheneo, the Variorum aeneo. 

Lib. i. Epod. i. 60. Gesner aheneus, the Variorum aeneus. 


If our editors had no rule for the orthography of this word, 


why did they differ from Gesner in the preceding examples, 
where they omit 4? and if they had a rule, why do they breales it to 








* We desire our readers to observe, that in this word, the text of the Odes 
once differs from Gesner, and once agrees with him. Vid. Od. 8. 1.3. and the 


text of the Epistles agrees withhim ; for in B, i, Epist. i. 1. 88. Coclibe is found 
both in Gesner and the Variorum. 


+ 
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follow Gesner in one example, where & is inserted ? for in Lib. iii, 
Od. iii. 1.65. we find akeneus both in Gesner and the Variorum. 

We are under the necessity of bringing forward other instances 
of inattention, or inconsistency. 

Lib. ii. Od. ii. | an) Gesner Rettulit, ? the Variorum Retulit. 

Lib. iv. Od. xv. 1.5. Gesner Rettulit, the Variorim Retulit. 

Thus we sée niet in the Odes the Variorum edition differs in 
this word from Gesner, and, in the Epistles, we shall now see 
that it follows Gesner implicidly,, even in the variations ‘of his 
text. 

Lib. i. Ep. xvii. 1.32. Gesner Retuleris, d° Variorum. 

Lib. ii. Ep.i. 1. 234. Gesner Rettulit,* d° Variorum. 

It is, we believe, generally agreed, that -ocior is more correct 
than ocyor, and, perhaps, this will account for the accuracy and 
consistency of our editors. In the text of Gesner, the 2, instead 
of the y, 1s always found, except once; see lib. ii. Od. -xi, 1. 18. 
where we meet with ocyus; but the Variorum gives ocius. 

In the word lacryma, and. its derivatives, we observe, that the 
Varivrum edition sometimes agrees, and sometimes disagrees, with 
the text of Gesner; and that neither the text of Gesner, nor that 
of the Variorum, agreés with itself. 

Lib. i. Od. viii. 1. 14; Gesner Lacrimosa, d° Variorum. 

_ Od. xxi. 1.13. Gesner Lacrimosum, d° Variorum. 

Lib. iii. Od. vii. L. 8. Gesner Lacrimis, d° Variorum. 

Lib. i. Ep. xvii. 1.60. Gesner Lacryma, d° Variorum. 

Lib. i. Ep. i. |. 67. Gesner Lacrimosa, d° Variorum. 

Lib ii, Od. vi. |. 25. Gesner Lacryma, the Variorum Lacrima. 

Od. xiv. 1. 6. Gesner Hacrymabilem, the Variorum IHacrimabilem. 

Lib. iv. Od. i. 1.34. .Gesner Lacryma, the Variorum Lacrima. 

We consider both methods of orthography as equally defensible ; 
but we think that our editors, in conformity to the profession of 
the preface-writer, ought regularly to have followed Gesner in 
both. 

In the orthography of the word paulo our editors are not con- 
sistent. 

Lib. iii. Od. xx, 1.3. Gesner paulo, the Variorum paullo. 

Lib. ii, Sat, 11. 1. 265. Gesner paulo, the Varioram pavio. 

In two other instances of the Satires, in four of the Epistles, 
and in one in the Art of Poetry, the same agreement is found 
rn tet tt esl on 

t On this passage we find in the Variorum, p. 158. vol, 1. the following note 
from Janus: 

Rettulit (ut alias relligio, relliquiz, cet) scribere solent. Male hoc, v. Hl. 
Heyn. ad Virg. Ain. 5. 998. in V. L.—Jan. (in var. lect.) It should seem that 
one of the editors of the 1st volume adopted Janus’s opimion, because the text is 


conformable to it. But the editor of the 2d volume ate to have SUES 
the words of Janus. 


2 This word occurs in the Index of the Variorum, but we do not find theré the 
two imstances from the Odes, nor retuleris from the i7th Epistle, Book ist. 
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between the text of Gesner, and the Variorum. But in the Odes, 
where the word occurs only once, the Variorum differs from 
Gesner. Our readers then will be pleased to remember, that 
through the greater part of the first volume the text of the Vari- 
orum was conducted by Dr. C. and Mr. Homer, jointly, and 
through the whole of the second volume, by Dr. C. alone. Dr. 
C. follows Gesner’s text in printing paulo, and Mr. H. in not 
following it, might have some reason for preferring paullo. 

We shall now remark a class of words, in the orthography of. 
which the Variorum differs, more or less, from Gesner’s text, and 
as the difference in one of these words is uniform, we suppose 
that it is founded upon some principle, which, though unexplain- 
ed, may be very just. ! 

Lib. ii. Od. ix. 1. 9. Gesner urgues, the Variorum urges. 

Lib. iv. Od. 9.1.27. Gesner urguentur, the Variorum urgentur. 

Lib. ii. Sat. iv. ]. 77. Gesner urguere, the Variorum urgere. 

Lib. ii. Sat. in. 1. 30. Gesner urguet, the Variorum urget. 

Lib, i. Epist. xiv. |. 26. Gesner urgues, the Variorum urges. 

A. P.1. 434. Gesner urguere, the Variorum urgere. 

Lib, ii. Od. xiv. 1. 27. Gesner tinguet, d° Variorum. 

Lib. iii. Od. xxiii. 1. 15. Gesner tinguet,-d° Variorum. 

Lib, iv. Od. xii. 1.23. Gesner tinguere, the Variorum tingere. | 

Gesner is consistent with himself in the use of both words. 
Our editors are consistent with themselves, and at variance with 
Gesner, in the orthography of urgeo. Once they differ from 
Gesner, and twice they agree with him in the word tingo. 

Inter virtutes grammatici habebitur, aliqua nescire.. So said 
Quintilian ;* so, perhaps, would some of our contemporaries say 
of the controversies which have been agitated by scholars on the 
subject of orthography. But when an editor professes to follow 
the text. of a work, which he has deliberately chosen as the best 
model for his own edition, we hope to give no offence by applying 
to him the observation which Quintilian makes upon another 
occasion,* Iilum ne in minimis quidem oportet falli. | 

Of the alterations admitted into the text of the first volume, 
we should not always disapprove, if the preface-writer had not 
forbidden us to expect them. We know that some of those 
alterations are made in conformity to the best rules of orthogra- 
phy; we believe that one of the persons who sometimes made 
them, understood clearly, and deliberately followed those rules. 
But we contend that, in point of fact, the text of the Variorum 
does not correspond to the text of Baxter. - 

The indispensable and appropriate excellence of an edition liké 
that which we are now examining, consists in accuracy ; and one 
of the rules, according to which our preface-writer has professed 
to be accurate, is the text-of Gesner. Now,. in our former 





* Vid. Rollin’s Quintilian, p. 29 © | * Vid. Rollin’s Quintilian, p, 31. 
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Review, we asserted, that the Variorum edition had deviated from 
this rule, and, on the present occasion, we have supported our 
assertion, by more than ForTyY instances of variation from the text 
of Gesner, where that text is not manifestly corrupted by the 
carelessness of printers. -We are perfectly aware that a detail of 
this kind is not very usual in periodical publications, nor very 
interesting to less learned readers. But we appeal with confidence 
tothe Variorum edition itself for the truth of our assertion, and to 
the judgment of scholars for the importance of our proofs: 

We trust that the good sense and the candor of the editor will 
induce him to consider us as discharging the duty, which we owe 
to the public, when we point out some errors in the _breathings 
and accents of Greek words. , 


VOL. f. 


P nis: xehos wants the grave on the ult. 

P. 16. popro: wants an acute on the antepen. 

xyor wants an acute on the penult.; and ts?’ sands before iodotac. 
_ P. 26. 0362 cow’ Yorepoy for oddetox’ Yorepoy, 

P. 28. Xpuze vs wants a circumflex on the ultimate. 

P. 29. aera: is printed with a rough, instead of 2 smooth breathing. 

P. 40. We observe, that the penult, of the word x)xpes wants a circumflex. 

P. 44, twy wants the circumflex. 

P. 48. Janus produces a note from Lambin, which contains a passage from 
Philostratus in his first book of Icones. Now we find the passage neither pro- 
duced nor referred to in the immediate text of our Lambin, which was published, 
Lutetiz, 1567; but Torrentius, in his note on the passage, says, fabulam lepi- 
dissime refert Philostratus imaginum, Lib. i. The reader will find the story in 
the 26th ae it Philostr ratus, and the words of Philostratus in the omissa of our 
edition, p. 3 

P. 53. rou Rue the circumflex. 

P. 54. éyoveu is thus falsely printed as to the second accent. 

P. 62. twy wants the circumflex. 

P. 65. satonepnot wants the: subscript in the penult. 

P. 66. «ey wants the grave. 

P. 70. xpeccwy wants the acute on the penult. a 

P. 72. there is no comma at odrog in the lines quoted from Plato. 
dampe wants a circumflex ; and, perhaps, an «subscript * in the penult. 

P. 84. yravywres has no circumflex on the penult. and is spelled wrong with 
ay. Hpn wants the rough breathing, and the acute on the penult, éyortyesog is 
spelled with a single y, instead of a double. This error is indeed in Lambin, but 
, ought to have been corrected by Dr. C. | ‘ 

P. 85. ri dé wot. ve is put for s:. In Baxter it is ci. 

Py 101. opis Wants: the smooth breathing, and an acute on the antepen, 
Lambin gives S pnt for the olic verb unaspirated. 











t We write this paragraph in favor of Janus’s note, which we suppose -agrees 
with Lambin’s edition of 1577. 


2 Caninius maintains, that Ype and Tipu, of dipw, should not have the + subscript; 
because, say Messrs. Port Royal in their Gr. Grammar, ¢;0, the future has no + 
subscript. See Port Royal’s Gr. Grammar, p. 105. We find } 7puce Without the 
+ subscript, p. 155. of Caninius. But to those who have read Lennep de Analogia, 
Gr. L. any arguments drawn from the modern method of deriving tenses from 
each other will not be quite satisfactory. The opinion of Caninius ‘probably was 
not present to'the mind of our editors when they printed wang: aenous the 4 and 
- the general practice of editors is to print with it. . 
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éxout jeot, anacute is wanting on the final of axon; In Lambin it is 
printed right. 

P. 107. cpanOmrov for d.vdyTov. z 

P. 145. yzwvrs wants the circumflex on the penult.; and if the Dr. had exa- 
mined Theocritus, as well as the note of Janus, he would have avoided the mistake 
inthe Variorum. As we are not for the present in possession of Janus’s edition, 
we know not whether this, and other errors were committed by him, 

P. 183. opxo¢ wants the aspirate and acute. 

B, 199 éuorBecber has no acute on the antepen.: perhaps it was absorbed in 
the 

P. 210. x9ovds should have an acute, not a grave on the ult.; for it is the end 
of a sentence. 

P. 297. 083 Gaé aw us. As mw throws the accent upon the final ofe écve, we think 
that uz should be accented with a grave. See p. 76. of the treatise on Greek 
accents, by Messrs. Port Royal, published in London, 1729. But this error, if 
itbe one, is siight ,; and our editors foilowed Dr. Beutley. 

P. 242, twv is not accented. Mig uy / 

P.250. ywinn on xa8upéver. Here, in the Variorum, yioun wants the « subscript. 
If Janus quotes xufapevor, he is wrong ; aud if Dr. C. had consuited Bergier’s 
adition of Aristophanes, instead of Kuster’s r’s, he would have found, and, we trust, 
would also have adopted, the better reading uiBagever, 

P. 251. uveviowciy ex’ oppvot. This isa oreat error. Itis committed, we Merint, 
in Gesner’s note; and there, doubtless, the blame is to be laid on the printers. 
We should have been glad to find xvaviuciv in the Variorum edition, which is the 
true and obvious reading. 

Ibidem. xveyénot wants the « subscript. 

P. 264, Ge is erroneously put for 192, but in Gesner it is right. 

P. 381. iirecnes ton for qAaneTn. 

Pogo: xe printed with a y instead of a x. 

Ibidem. f:sy instead of pfov. ‘The same mistake is in Klotzius, from whom the 
note is taken. 

Ibidem. Siwy ce for Ge re. ° This error is also in Klotzius ; but the text of 
Muszeus is right. : . 

Tbidem. revuor tapos wants thes subscript. 

P, 505. mreplybwy for merepbyery, This very gross mistake occurs in the Venusiné 
Lectiones of Klotzius, p.-383. ” 

P. 508. ¢riov should be separated. 

Tbhidem. tic wor écoriy. We are confident that tory should have an accent upon 
the final syllable ; and we'refer Dr. Combe to the Treatise upon Accents above 
mentioned. Upon examining Lambin, we find the accent faintly marked ; and, 
upon. looking into Johnson’s Sophocles, we find it distinctiy marked. 

P. 541. iucpéevres put erroneously for fjepseyres. 

P. 569. O;vytov is without an accent. 

P, 580. Neglenter i in the notes for Negligenter. 

P. 615. amerepnce twice wants thes subscript; but in Lambin, from ‘whionn the 
mote is taken, the word is right in both places. In the second note, Lambin 
refers to Lucian in his Dialogi Meretricii, where the dialogue begins “E: tiv bicbee, 
Our editor has made the reference more clear by referring to the fourth dialogue 
im the third volume ; but, he might have added, of Reitzins’s edition. 

P, 616. 2%} has a circumflex accent instead of a smooth br eathing on the first 
syllable, and poryepore should be-pseyapore. 

P. 617. tTyo1v is once without the circumflex un the penult. 

P. 630. obdey i is erroneously put for ovdéy. 

P. 634. ao is erroneously printed for 476, 
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t In our edition somebody has written in the margin en9n7oVv. 


2 While we lament the fred Gut mistakes, which occur in Greek words, we 
- see great commendation due to the éditor tor the care with which Latin words 
- have nearly in ail instances been printed : we heard with much satisfaction that 
on the discovery of a few mistakes after the publication of the. work, the editor 
cancelled p. 124, of the 1st volume, and pp. 265 and 481. of the 2d. 


& 
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Tbidem. qotviet erroneously printed for méz«1. The error is in Bentley’s 
note ; but aslight glance upon the text of Aristophanes would have enabled Dr. 


c, to correct it. 


VOL. II. 


P. 9. nj«épey wants the rough breathing, though we find it rightly placed in 
Baxter. &: 

P. 20. A086 prac is improperly separated. 

P. 34. ryv Sapa Taddog eyot. These four words are without accents, and the 
‘apostrophic mark is wanted at $ before dpw. 

P. 37. vuvywy has a grave instead of an acute on the penultimate, and of this 
strange error we shall find more instances in the second volume of thé Variorum 
Edit. 

P.38. tneécn has a grave accent instead of a rough breathing upon the 
antepenult. ; but in Gesner, from whom the note is taken, the word is printed 
right. 

“p. 85. anne has no accent nor breathing, but is right in Baxter. 

P.115. cu’, before daiuor, should have a grave accent instead of the apostro-. 
phic mark. 

P. 117. morioveas has the mark of a smooth breathing instead of an acute on 
the antepenult. In Gesner the word is printed right. 

P. 169. Upon line 85. Sat. ii. lib. ji Dr. Combe produces, front Lambin, a 
note which we cannot find in our edition, printed at Paris, by T. Macceus, 1567. 
The Dr. in his catalogue of authors, speaks of Lambin’s edition, published 1577 ; 
we have not thatedition; but we find it mentioned in the Bibliotheca Latina of 
Fabricius, who says, that it was published at Franckfort, 1577 ; and Harles, in 
his Introductio in notitiam Literature Romane, says of the second and improved 
edition of Lambin, “ Francof. typis Wechelianis aliquoties repetita in forma 
maxima et quarta.” The folio, says Fabricius, was printed at’ Franckfort, 1577, 
and the quarto in 1596. We therefore suppose the folio to contain the passage 
which is not feand in our Paris edition. Dr. C. quotes. Lambin’s note thus : 
mug dct cov vioy z6imy,' which to us is unintelligible. If Dr. C. ‘had turned from 
Lambin to Plutarch, he would have written wwe d% Tov véov Tonuaetov dnovay, and 
he would have found the passage which Lambin quotes in p. 33 of Xylander's 
edition. The text there gives damdvase icwoes, but among the vv. LL. the Basik 
Codex sives terdiyatcs cuca, and this reading Lambin foliows. 

P.169. ,«écov with a circumflex on the final, most improperly following the 
acute on the penult. 

A. 175. viv xe. Mevwamov, Dr. C. prints Meio without an accent, and” he 
also substitutes xd for 8. This monstrous blunder is in Baxter's note, which 
the Dr. transcribed, instead of correcting, and which he would have corrected, 
surely, if he had consulted Lucian; to whom the epigram is ascribed. Every 
school-boy reads that epigram in Farnaby’s collection, and every editor must 
acknowledge that 8 is the true reading. Wedo not suppose that Dr. C. holds — 
the heretical opinion of those critics, who maintain that o and « final may be 
made short before a word beginning with a consonant, and whom Bentley has - 
entirely confuted in his notes upon the first hymn of Callimachus. ‘The sense, 
too, no less than the metre, requires 22, : 

Ibidem. 083435, Dr. C. gives this word two accents, though Gesner 3 prints 
only one, and Gesner is right. 

P.179. witarauSavorivey tov afovc, What title has this, or any other word, 
to two accents, where an enclitic does not follow ?, or, how can a grave be placed 
on the sixth syllable from the ultimate of any word? We fear that Dr. C. has 





* We are told that tov occurs in the edition of Lambin, printed by Bartholo. 
Maccwxus, Paris, 1605. 

2 Qr. why are the ends of both Hexameters separated from the rest of the 
lines ? 
.. 3 In speaking of Baxter's edition, republished by Gesner, we indifferently use 
their names. We observe by the way, that the very learned Dr. Edwards 
convicts Dr. K. of lavishing an accent on the antepenult, Of osrabivons 
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been a little misguided by Gesner, in whose edition tre and Dees Peuvousevou are 
printed in two lines, and joined by an hyphen. 

P. 186. fp wwe. Dr. ©, makes two words of one, and he puts a circumflex 
upon the final of 2 gepw, but leaves Wve unaccented. Gesner is not to be blamed 
here, for he prints sfpwvimwe. 

P. 209. dnoucets is left without an accent. 

P. 210. depduevog has a grave, instead of an acute, upon the antepen. 

P. 225. daodey rind. -This word is printed with three mistakes: on the first 
syllable there isa grave accent for a rough preathing ; in the third there is a x for 
¥, and, on. the fifth, there is a smooth breathing instead of a grave accent; yet 
Dr. Bentley, from whom the note is tak en, prints the word right ; and in Suidas, 
whom Dr. Bentley quotes, it is.equally right. 

P. 251. wen. Baxter gives an accent to the final syllable, and upon the initial 
he places a rough breathing, where Dr. C. gives a smooth ; and he puts no accent 
on the first syllable, where Dr. C. has added a second circumflex. 

P. 265. zay has no accent, and xvxrocep¢ is printed with a circumflex tratent of 
a grave. The error is not in Bentley. y 

P. 270. ystv undoyrevoy and xvvsepov are without accents; fu: hasa rough, instead 
of a smooth breathing ; 2ar0 has a grave, instead of an acute. 

BP. 2871. rbararcwyevos wants the acute on the penult. ; ic: wants a grave on the 
ult., and Avovcw is marked with a rough breathing instead of an acute accent. 

P. 273. vnre wants the circumflex on the first syllable. 

P. 283. &: xxi wofctvees. Here we have another instance of umt for se, to the 
violation both of the metre and the Greek. 

P. 286. xer’ 7 afarwv, Here we have two words instead-of one, Am pes cwy; and 
@ grave upon the penult., instead of an acute; yet the word in Gesner is printed 
right, as one word. 

Ibidem. ordyovre with a smooth breathing, ncteud of an acute accent on the 
antepenult. 

PR. 303. ypabar for yprivGe ; but the mistake is in Baxter also. 

P, 507. Karrrpuuy o¢ has no ac cent ; and ny is put for Tn. 

P, 319. upimreds. We are not happy enough to be acquainted with this word. 
Sophocles wrote xpUarerz: with an acute, not a grave, on the antepenult.; and, as 
Sophocles wrote, so has 'Torrentius printed. 

Ibidem. in 77, surely yn i should be yrs. 

P. 320, w cAnuwy apern. Here Dr. C. follows the iepnetiuincal blunder in 
Baxter. But an ear accustomed to the sound of an lambic verse, would have 
been alarmed at rin.wy, and Dr. C. if he had looked into Dio Cassius, would 
have found rA%xov, which suits both the metre and the construction. 

. 325. The accent on é before réprvoy is omitted, and jo, an enclitic after 
Sorlis very improperly accented. In both these instances Dr. C. was misled by 
Baxter’s note, where we find the same errors. 

P. 330. nv has neither its accent, nor its smooth breathing. 

P. 335. ypntapie for ypurcpie, Our Lambin, from whom the note is taken, prints 
the word right, and the word occurs in the very next note of the Varior. where 
it is printed right from Baxter. 

P. 337. yewnces maynp. The first word should be accented on the penult.; and 
szayno Should be zarnp, with an acute on the ult. 

Ibidem. co jxev dixasoy are left without their respective accents. 


: 


P. 338. We find yéipety and apdérrdy, Dr. C. to- yotpuy gives two accents 
instead of one ; and to xpurrety, though a dissyllable, he gives a-circumflex and 
two acutes, though other editors would have been contented with accenting the 
penult. only. In this page yw9t is without an accent. 

Ibidem. ont has an acute, instead of a grave, on the ult. 

P. 339. ameidknoe has a rough, instead of a smooth breathing, and dixatovg has- 
no accent at all. 

Ibidem. tay yap cvyxow97 1 Bpeyo9n. These words are quoted from a note in 
Lambin, which is not in the edition we have: but did Dr.C. find cuyxow94 in» 
his Lambin ; or, finding it, did he hesitate, and consult Theophrastus? We main- 
fain, that no such word exists. Upon reading cuyxow9n in the Variorum, we 
conjectured cvysev!7, and, upon examining the 22d chap..of the 1st book of 
Theophrastus, we found our conjecture confirmed. 
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P; 363. varaxpypavor is printed for xaraxpiuvor, xas before péyec has no accent, 
and ¢pnjot is printed with two blunders, for fpnuo, and eUrekicpdc, has a circum- 
flex on the first, instead of a smooth breathing. 4 Be 

P. 375. noimrinoreov for tomrixwrepoy. It has no accent on the antepen., and 
‘substitutes o for w. 

P. 376. 790 wants the smooth breathing. 

P. 383. 7 before «7 wants an acute ; and in the same note, épy¢on hasa rough, 
instead of a smooth. 

P. 384. «& xv. « here wants an acute and a smooth breathing; and iPdovrn 
should have a rough breathing, instead of a smooth. 

Ibidem. orey has neither accent nor rough breathing. | 

P. 386. ddvpay. This strange word is printed for éyépav, and destroys the sense 
which is preserved in Lambin, though utterly abandoned in the Variorum. In 
the very same note the metre and the sense are destroyed in the following line, 
Ei microg riyn yévorrd wor; yn has here a rough breathing on the final syllable, 
instead of the apostrophic mark, which ought to have been prefixed to "motos; 
extotnog is printed for éionog ; a rough breathing is given to svyn, instead of an 
acute accent; « wants the smooth-breathing, and the feminine article, which is 
necessary to the sense and metre, is wholly omitted. 

P. 390. Mowy wants a circuniflex on the ult. ; 

P. 397. In this page we have discovered several mistakes, which it is our duty 

.to state as we have done elsewhere. ewruynuare has an acute accent upon the 
initial syllable, instead of the smooth breathing ; 20’ before iva has a grave accent, 
instead of a smooth breathing; and A¢fwzty has a smooth breathing, instead of 
an acute, upon the first syllable. 

P. 404. juiy has a smooth, instead of a rough breathing. 

P. 409. Dr. C. who, we know, is a very excellent botanist, and who with 
uncommon solicitude has spread the Linnean phraseology over the Variorum 
edition, does not seem peculiarly fortunate in his quotations from Greek writers 
upon botanical subjects. We shall preseut our readers with a wonderful passave 
quoted by Lambin from Dioscorides, and thus printed in p. 409 of the Variorun: 
Tpémer dt xl ypadraout +d wry parspoy mivorrevoy TE, nul cvyyplouevoy. After a copious 
dose of cummin we could not have turned more pale, than we were at the sight 
of this ugly and strange word ypadséhm, and we defy the united sagacity of 
Ruhnkenius and Porson to solve the difficulty by mere conjecture. in Lambin 
all is right, rpiae: d?xal ypare @ml rd wyporepoy mivorcevdv Te, nel ouyxXpiaevorv, Our 
readers will observe, that in the Variorum cvyyp:ojevoy has a smooth breathing, 
instead of an acute accent upon the antepenult. 

P, 411. xapoeros has no accent. 

P. 420. Zwo:zacwy is printed as one word, instead of Zwo1 racy 3 rAyewres and 

_2x9pwv are without accents. 

BP. 452. cwv has no accent. | ‘ 

P. 459. xe and arevev9e are without accents, and Bopén and Zeptipw are without 
the « subscript. But the line in Lambin is printed correctly. 

P. 465. xcp7ov has a grave upon the first, instead of an acute. 

P. 466. We have ényncis with a wrong breathing, and né accent. rx: in the 
same page, is without the circumflex. 

P. 467. éxas once is without the grave on the final. 

P. 473. xarws wants the circumflex on the ult. PvE 

P. 482. taxfigev hasno mark of the smooth breathing on the first syllable, nor 
an acute on the penult. This page we hear was cancelled. 

P. 491. 5p0¢ has a grave, instead ofan acute, upon the first syllable. 

P. 510. ziro has a wrong breathing and no accent: 7oinrat has an acute upon 
the first, and a grave upon the last, but ought to have the grave only ; tov before 
@:cmy is without an accent; dpc in the same page, has a grave on the fixst 
syllable, instead of an acute. 

P. 513. xaBépouue is printed for xauFaiponnt, sig has a grave instead of a circum- 
flex, and » has neither accent nor breathing. 

Pentae fauzdvy has an acnte accent, instead of a rough breathing, on the first 
syllable. i . 
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Here we close our toil in pointing out some of the errors which 


' eccur in the Greek typography of this edition, and we fear that 


‘the patience of our readers will be equally exercised and equally 
exhausted with our own. 

May not the Greek language be understood without a know- 
ledge of accents? Yes. May not an editor understand accents, 
and yet decline the use of them ?* Yes. May he not understand 
and employ them, and yet sometimes err? Yes. But such errors, 
when frequent and BIOSS, ought not to be overlooked in an edition 
which professes, like the present, to correct the mistakes of Baxter, 
Gesner, and all preceding editors, by comparing their quotations 
with the text of original authors. A: sense of the duty, which we owe 
to the public, extorts from us these remarks: we do not mean to offer 
any wanton insult to the feelings of the editor: we give him credit 
for real and great proficiency in various branches of useful and 
even ornamental knowledge 5 but we cannot dissemble our opinion 
upon the claims, which he in his Preface has laid to correctness. 
lf those claims had not been made so deliberately, and so posi- 
tively ; if writers were not accustomed to hold in contempt the 
general observations of critics ; if readers were not prone to admit 
the general assertions of writers; we should not have submitted 
to the drudgery of examining, or the mortification of producing, 

-particulars, so minute indeed in appearance, but, in a question 
about the merits of an editor, so very. pertinent and decisive. 
Horace abounds with imitations of Greek writers, and allusions 
to them. ‘The commentators upon Horace have, with great 
industry and great judgment, collected a multitude of these imita- 
tions and allusions. Every editor of Horace ought to understand 
them clearly, and to print them correctly The editor of the Vari- 
orum appears to have been sensible of this duty, and he professes 
to have discharged it with diligence and fidelity. 

We formerly expressed our doubts, not so much upon the 
reality, as the success, of his researches, and we have now brought 
forward a long and apposite series of proofs, in order to convince 
our readers, and to justify ourselves. 

In our next Number we shall examine how far the notes in the 
Variorum. edition correspond to the catalogue of authors, from 
whom they are said to be selected. 
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1 Mr. Wakefield omits accents: but, in the Variorum, we have seldom or 
never Greek words quoted from Mr, Wakefield’s observations. 
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EUTROPIUS 


COLLATUS CUM MSTO IN BIBLIOTHECA PUBLICA CANTABRIGIENSI, CUI 


TITULUS 
BREVIARIUM EUTROPII SUPER GESTIS ROMANORUM. 
<n 
In prefatione ad Imp. Valeniem. i 
GOTHICO, Ed. Havercamp. 1729.: p.24. ut Tarquinius pelleretur, et : 
deest in MSto desunt 
strictim, additis : strictim. Additis ~ Lucretiz : Lucretiz crearetur 
principum : principium sublata : ablata 
maneret ; remaneret 
LIBER 4.5)": ; p. 25. est Valerius : est. Lucius Valerius 
ry Cap. 10. p. 27. Brutus DEA: Brutus 
Cap.1. pag. 1. qui Vestalis : qui Rhee in preelio 
Sylvie Vestalis Cap. 11. p. 28. auxilium prastaret + 
p- 2. octodecim : decem et octo pe 
p. 3. Kal. Maii: Kal. Maias p. 29. Valerius; Lucius Valerius 
p. 4. ut qui: aut qui Cap. 12. p. 30. soceri : deest 
trecentesimo nonagesimo quarto: pp. 31. consularis : consulatus 
anno trecentesimo quarto -  p. 33. Dictator autem Rome : Dicta- 
Cap. 2. p. 5. elegit-: legit - tor Rome 
populus non: populus suus non Cap. 14. p. 35. bellum reparaverunt : 
p. 6. urbis nationes : urbis. Rome “Bellum contra Romanos repara- 
nationes | verunt 
atque earum virgines rapuit: ra- Cap. 15. ibid. Octavo decimo anno post. 
puitque filias earum ejectos reges : Octavo decimo 
raptorum : raptarum postquam reges ejecti erant 
p. 8. creditus est: creditus et conse- Cap. 15. p. 36. Romanorum: Romanus 
cratus est Romanos [que] : Romanos 
quinos dies: quinos hi dies p. 3% Veturia et uxor Volumnia--- 
Cap. 3. p.9%. nullum quidem :. 2. 1. 3 +++ venissent : Veturia uxor 
sed non :-Sedin hoc MSto semper. Dolumnia----- venisset 
scribitur Saed Cap. 16. ibid. Cesone Fabio et Tito 
p- 10. computatione : supputatione ~ Virginio : Graio Fabio et Lucio 
decessit : deest Vigilio : 
Cap. 4. p. 12. duebus annis : et duos pp. 38.. bellum soli : bellum 
annos implendum : complendum 
Cap. 5. p. 12. ostium : Hostiam p- 39. potnuerat : potuit 
p-. 1 Vigesimo quarto : vigesimo et Cap.17. p. 40. Sequenti anno: peanenyl 
quarto . tamen anno ‘ 
Cap. 6. p. 15. adjunxit : junxit ’ p. 41. pretextam : pretextatam 
urbem tatravit : urbem deest. Cap. 18. p. 42. facti sunt, qui : factis, 
Cap. 7. p. 16. famula : ancilla qui 
p.18. capitum LXXX111 + capita LXXIII Decemviri nominati : Decemviris 
miilia : deest nominatis, 
XLV. imperil anno ; desunt p. 43. bene : henigne 
© Tarquin : Tarquinii Superbi ex iis: exhis - 
filize suze : sue deest tumultum ; tummlum. In hoc autem 
Cap. 8. p. 20. urbe positam : urbe MSio tumultus pene ubique ut 
Roma positam ; tumulus seribitur, omisso t post- 
filins ejus : filias ei | eriori. - 
p. 22. viginti quinque : 1111 et xx Cap. 19. ibid. decinYo quinto : decimo 
Cap. 9. p. 23. malus esse voluisset : et quinto 
esse deest p. 44.. ambe civitates : 2, 1. 
imperium longius : 2.1. p. 45. conjunxerdnt ; conduxerunt 
annum unun habereety: > annunm dictatore : deest 
haberent Cap. 20. p. 46. eos vicit acie: eos acie 
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‘Italie atque : Italizeque 
p. 47. civitate est. : civitate.: 
-p. 48. et jam Romani : et Romani 
accepto etiam auro : auro etiam 
accepto 


LIB. I. 


Cap. 1. p..50. captam autem primo ; 
captam primo 
p. 51. omnes : omnibus 
eorum : earundem 
Cap. 2. p. 51. Titus etiam : Lucius 
etiam. ; 
p. 52. portas bello : portas cum bello 
et civitates : octo civitates 
Cap. 3. p. 53. Tribunorum : bonorum 
p- 54. essent ; esse 
‘Resumserunt : Presumserunt 
dignitatem : et dignitate 
et triennio : ad triennium > 
Cap. 4. p. 55. delatus : oblatus 
Cap. 5. p. 56. consederant : cum sede- 
rant ibi 
T. Manlius : juvenis Luctus Mallius 
sibi et posteris : a posteris 
p. 57. ducti: ducta. 
Cap. 6. p. 58. noilent : voluerant 
. 60. Ita a tribuno : Isa tribuno 
Cap. 8. p. 63. Fabio Maximo : Fabio 
Cap. 9. p. 66. eorum : ipsorum 
p. 67. Manius : Marcus 
Cap. 11. p. 68. Eodem tempore : Eo 
tempore ; 
-p- 69. auxilio : auxilium 
Cap. 12. p. 71. junctis : eonjunctis 
perrexit ; perrexerunt 
qui cum ; qui eum cum 
redimendis : deest 
p. 72. est, ut, cum : est, cum 
quarta : ut quarta 
pacem equis : 2. 1. 
p. 73. quam jam armis ; quam armis 
Cap.13. p. 73. remandatumgue : re- 
mandatum 
a senatu est : est a senatu 
p. 74. omnes, qualis : omnes esse, qualis 
Mus : deest yf 
p. 75. xx millia cwsa XxX cesa 
Pyrrhus fugatus : Pyrrhus tamen 


fugatus 
Cap. 14. p. 75. potuerat : poterat 
veneno Pyrrhum : veneno se 
Pyrrhum 


p. 77, exercitum ejus : exercitum ei 


Cap. 15. p.78. C. Fabio Luscinio : Gaio’ 


Fabio ‘Licinio 
p. 79. Canina : Canino 
* CCCCLXXX : CCCCLXI 
Cap. 16. p. 79. Oguinio : Gallinio 
. 80. Amirinum : Amirinus 
Cap. 17. p. 81. Junio ; Lanio 


Eutropius Collatus 


Cap. 18. p. 82. census est habitus : 
census habitus 
p- 83. et rege : desuné 
Cap. 19. p. 84. accepte sunt : acceptea 
Hieronem : Hieronem Uregem Sicu- 
loram 
Roma triumphatum ; 2. 1. 
Cap. 20. p. 87. Corsicam : Coriscos 
vastavit : vicit 
triumphum egit : triumphavit 
Cap. 21. p. 88. Hamilearem ; Hamil- 
carem regem 
perditis : deest 
usque : deest 
p- 89. oppidis : deest 
p. 90. retugerunt : remanserunt 
occisi : occisa 
Cap. 22. p. 90. Servio : Servilio 
p. 91. profecti : prospecti 
pugnatoribus : pugnantibus- 
xv millia hostium aut ; desunt 
nisi tanta fames fuisset : nisi quod 
tanta fames erat 
expectare exercitus : 2. 1. 
p. 92. servari vix potuerint : servari 
potuerint 
Cap. 24. p. 96. xx millia hostium : ce 
hostium 
p- 97. habebat : habebant 
CCXXX 2 CXXX 
petierunt : petiverunt 
Cap. 25. p. 98. uxorem a conspectu : 
uxorem conspectu 
Romanis : Senatui 
tanti : se tanti 
Cap. 26. p. 99. Junio : Vinnio 
Cap. 27. p. 100. anno belli Punici 
xxi. Catulo belli Punici 
XXIII. anno a Catulo 
p. 101. cccc : ccc 
Nunquam in mari tantis copiis 
pugnatum est : deest 
p. 102. Cxxv : AXV 
argentique pondus : argenti preeda 
Romanorum : Romanam 
Romanorum : Romana 
p. 103. Afris : castris 
dari eos : 2. 1. 
-atque id pretium : atque pretium 


LIB. If. 


Cap. 1. p. 105. x XIII : xxx et vi 
p. 106. auxila non : auxilia Romanis 
non: ; 
Hiero : Hieron 
dono : domum 
Cap. 2. p.107. tum bellum :, tamen 
bellum 
p. 108. legatio eur iadcstuin Ro- 
_. mam : 3,-1.2. 
Cap. 3. p. 108. Balbo : Vulgo 
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Cap. 4. p. 109. de Illyriis : ex Illyriis 
Cap. 5. p. 110. tum Prospars!: tam pros- 
pere ( 
Cap. 6. p..111. finitumque est +: est 
deest 
Cap. 7. p. 112. Histris : Histribus 
p- 115. ztatis : wtatis sue 
p- 114. milhum peditum et xx millium 
equitum : desunt 
reddita : data sunt 
Cap. 8. p. 116. xx : x! 
p. 117. et Galli : desunt 
junxerunt : conjunxerunt ° 
e Sicilia : ex Sicilia 
trajecit : transvexit 
Cap. 9. p. 118. confligit : conflixit 
Ceteri : catera 
p. 119. adversus : ad 
impetu : ambitu 
Cap. 10. p. 120. quadragesimo : L 
Fabioque : Fabio 
> ambos : ambo 
p- 121. consule altero : altero consulum 
i. e. Em. Paulo 
p. 122. aut pretorii---+ aut occisi: et 
pretorii--++ et occisi 
Cap. 11. p. 124. se ad Annibalem : se 
Annibalem 
non esse necessarios 
ri0s 
aureorum annulorum : 2. 1. 
p. 125. e manibus : ex manibus 
senatorum : deest 
perditque in: perdit in 


> hon necessa- 


p-. 126. ei a Carthaginiensibus ad repa- 


randas vires XII: ei rursus XII 
Iv millia equitum : desunt 
EX 2 XX% 
Cap. 12. p. 126. in Italiam : ad Italiam 
p. 127. promittens : premittentes 
sub hac : sub ea 
non etiam ea : non ea 
Cap. 13. p. 128. proconsule, qui ad : 
proconsule ad 
Cap. 14. p. 130. portas: portam 
metu : hic deest, sed post venientum 
anseritur. 
fratre ejus Asdrubale : 
Asdrubale — 
p. 131. coeperant : coeperunt 
urbe: Urbs | 
Asie : Isauriz 
p. 132. eumque : eum 
Ita omni : [ta omnis est 
Cap. 15. p. 154. reddidit. quare omnes 
fere Hispania ad eum uno animo 
transierunt: reddidit. quare fere 
omnes Hispani uno animo ad 
eum transierunt. 
Cap. 16. p. 135. Q. Fabius : Publius 
- Fabius 
p. 136. millia captivorum ; millia ho- 
minum captivorum 


fratre 


t 


‘p. 158. sunt omnes : 
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dispertivit : depertivit 
transierant, rursus ; 
prius, rursus © 
p- 137. occisus est : occisus fuerat 
Cap. 17. p. 137. Hispaniam : Hispanias 
Cap. 13. p. 138. in Itajiain : ad Italiam 
p. 139. apud Senam ;: ut Senam 
post-hec : posthac 
Cap. 20. p. 140. post: postea 
p. 144. pugnavit : pugnat 
interfecit : interficit . 
p. 142. capit : cepit 
militibus : deest 
capit ; cepit 
ab Scipione : a Scipione 
Cap. 21. p. 143. quam fiens dicitur 
reliquisse : desunt 
et quinque : desunt 
Romam ire : 2. 1. 
p- 144. haberent, D : haberent, ut D 
Cap. 22. p. 145. addita ---- pondo : 
additis---- ponderibus 
p- 146. ostendique : ostenditque 
Cap. 23. p. 147. capto ; qui primum ; 
capto; primum 
LXXX } XXX 
p. 148. rediit, ingenti : rediit et ingenti 


transierant 


LIB. IV. 


Cap. 2. p. 149. quinquagesimo ; deest 
p- 150. fe Eat Flaminius | 
regem mittitur : desunt 
Grecie : Grecis 
_p.151. quinquaginta solum naves ‘ha- 
beret, reliquias Romanis daret ; 
desunt . 
preestaret, et obsidem daret filium 
suum Demetrium : prestaret, 
filinm suum Demetrium obsidem 
daret © 
Cap. 3. p. 154. quia contra : qui contra 
auxilio fuisset : 2. 1. 
Cap. 4. p. 154. Scipione, C : Scipione, 
et C 
p. 155. Sipylum : Sirpylum 
p.156. Ili equitum ; III millia equi- 
tum 
Antiochus : deest 
p. 157. petiit, isdem : petiit, qua 
lisdem 
sunt a senatu 
omnes 
Asiagenis : Asianus ; 
Cap. 5. p.159. Q. Marcio Philippo : 
M. Philippo ga oo 
p- 160. Bitbynie regem : ¥. 1, 
Cap. 6. p. 161. Cotyn : Cothum 
et Lilyrici : et deest 
p.162. auxilium.: auxilio 
Ariarethes : Ariaratus 


JEgypti : deest 
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p. 163. missus est, et a ; missus est, a 

p. 164. se et suos : se suos 
dedidit : dedit 
Mater ejus, et uxor, et duo: uxor, 

mater ejus, et duo : 
quoque ejus : desunt 
cognitum est; cognitum est esse 
Cap. 7. p. 165. Perseo autem milius : 
Perseo L. milius 
fugit integer : 2.1, 

p. 166. C milites : cum mifites 
Aimilius : Aimilins Paulus Cons. 
sed juxta : et juxta 

p. 167. ut-appareret : desunt" 
infinitimorum : finitimorum 

Cap. 8. p. 168, rebeilarant : rebella- 

bant 
eum ingenti : cum deest - 
Triumphavit autem : autem deest 

p- 169. C. Anicins : Mancius 
muitarum gentium reges : 3. 

p. 170. etiam venit: 2. 1. 

~ atque Prusias : et Prusias 
accepti: excepti 
dona : deest 
attulerant : attulerunt 
filium suum Nicomedem: 3. 1. 2. 
Cap. 9. p.170. prospere : prosperas 
Cap. 10. p. 171. anno ab Urbe condita: 
2. 3. 4. Le 

p. 172. bellum : deest 
Famea : Semea 
preerat Carthaginiensium : 2. 1. - 

p- 175..Famea : Semea 
dimicabat : dimicassét 

Cap. 11. p.175. rex Numidarum, per 

annos sexaginta fere : desunt 

Cap.12. p.176. Carthaginem missus : 

Carthaginem est missus 
et ornamenta : ad ornamenta 
anno, post, quam : anno, quam 

Cap. 13. p. 177. Cecilius : Czhus 

p. 178. ex militibus ejus : desunt 

Cap. 14. p. 178. ac diruit: et diruit 

p- 179. Andriscus, qui: Andriscus idem 

qui 
dicitur : deest 

Cap. 15. p. 179. Pseudoperseus : Pseu- 

doperses 
servis : servitiis 
Cap. 16. p. 181. gessit. Successit ei Q. 


1. 2. 


Pompeius : gessit, et Q. Pom- 
peius ~ 
ad idem : ad xv idem 


Cap. 17. p. 184. deinde : inde 
p. 183. ignobilem : deest 
Mancinus Cos. : Mancinus xvii 
Cos. 
infringi : infrmgere 
p. 184. vindicarént : judicarent 
factus, ad ; factus, et ad 


Lutropius Coliatus 


Cap. 18. p. 185. Eo tempore : Eodem 
tempore 
mortuus est, heredemque popu- 
lum : mortuus, heeredem popu- 
lum 
Cap. 19. p. 185. Mox Decimus 
etiam Decimus 
p. 186. triumphavit magna gloria : 
2.3.41. 
XIV anno post: xIv post , 
Cap. 20. p. 187.. Is Eumenes : Hic 


: Mox ~ 


ra Eumenes 


p. 188. missus est Licinius : missus 
P. Licinius 
habens : habuit 
Romanos juvit : desunt 
interfectus : interfectus est 
p- 189. Romanus : Romanis 
fortuna : deest. 
fugerat : confugerat - 
fame : deest ' 
triumphari de eo : triumphari cuim 
de eo 
Cap. 22. p. 191. Calvinus : deest 
tunc : tum 
regi Bituito : duci Vituito 
p. 192. Bituitus : Vituitus 
dedidit : dedit 
ductus : perductus 
Cap. 23. p.193. DCXXXILI : DCIII 


Narbonam : Narbone 
Post a L. Metello : P. A. L. 
Cecilio Metello 
Scevola : deest 
Cap. 24. p. 193. Scordiscis : Cordiscis 


Cap. 25. p. 194. alterum ex Thracia : 
desunt 
Rome est : 2. 1. 
e Gallia: ex Gallia 


. Cap. 26. p. 194. Nasica et L. : desuné 


p. 195. fratres : deest 


- p. 196. Postea: P. A. 


profectus-est : est deest 
Cap. 27. p. 196, in deditionem : desunt 
p. 197. bello finem: 2. 1. 
oppida Numidiz : 2. 4. 
p- 198. acti sunt : desunt 
p- 199. filiis ductus: filiis suis ductus 
strangulatus.: strangulatus est 


, LIB. V. 
Cap. 1. p. 199+ Manilius : Mallius 
Teutonibus : Teutonis 
p- 201. attriti : deest 
ei et : desunt 
p. 203. 'Teutobodum : Teutomodum 
Cap. 2. p. 203. copia..infinita erat : 
copie - -infinite erant 
nam eo preiio : nam prelio 
simul ambo : 2. 1. 


> 
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Cap. 3. p. 205. anno : deest 
p. 206. Vettius : Vitius 
T. Herennius : L. Herennus 
sexies : sexto 
p. 207. facta : deest 
amitteret : admitteret 
praetor gessisset :-propretor gesset 
Cap. 4. p. 207. DeCLXxII : DCII 
p. 208. gesturus bellum ; 2, 1. 
isque : idemque 
p- 209. Quare : Qua re 
p. 210. et L. Cornelio : et Cornelio 
Cap. 5. p. 211. cum ppenenge : in Bos- 
poro 
primo : primum 
responsum est Mithridati : 3. 2.1. 
p- 212. et ex ea Ariobarzanem ---+ 
pulsis ex ea : desunt 
ubicunque : ubique . 
Cap. 6. p. 213. Atheniensi ; et emensi 
viginti : XXX 
ipsamque urbem ; ipsas Athenas 
XIV : XIIL 
p. 214. Sylla iterum : 2.1. 
viginti : Xv 
filtusque : et filius 
cum Sylla de pace agere ceepit : 
jussit cum Sylla de pace agi 
Cap. 7. p. 215. cum legati : desunt 
rex : deest 
ordinata est : est deest 
p. 216. repararunt : reparaverunt 
ex senatu : e senatu. 
ad fugam:infigam = - 
p. 217. suorum : suos 
Cap. 8. p. 217. Marius : deest 
p- 218. ejus : deest ' 
etiam urbem : etiam et urbem 
p- 219. in prelio : in eo prelio 
victoris : victorum 
per Cn. Pompeium : per Pom- 
peium 
Sylla annos: Sylla atque annos 
p- 220. traditis ejus:desunt ~ 
Cap. 9. p. 221.. quartum et xx : xxv 
consumserunt ultra ; consumserunt 
hec ultra 


LIB. Vi. 


Cap. 1. p. 222. aliud in Macedonia ; 
; tertium in Pamphylia et Cilicia : 
aliud in Pamphylia et Scilicia, 
tertium in Macedonia 
p. 224. Hirtuleio : Hirtulegio ~ 
varia : deest 
asuis: per suos 
p- 225. redacte sunt : sunt deest 
Cap. 2. p. 225. Rhodopam provinciam : 
Rhodopam per provinciam 
Missus ei : Missus est ei 
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p. 226. Curio : deest 
usque ad Danubium : 3. 2.1. 
finem bello: 2. 1. } 
Cap. 3. p. 226. consule : consulari 
Cap. 4. p. 228. Cn. Cosconius: C. Cos- 
conius 
pro consule : deest 
Cap. 5. p. 229. oppressus est 
pressus 
secundus : secundum 


: ,com- 


Cap. 6. p. 229. Cotta: Cocta. ~ 


testamento : per testamentum 
p. 230. etiam intra oppidum : etiam 
oppidum 
Cyzicum--++ Cyzico-+-+++ Cyzici : 
Cymicum ---- Cymico osee Cy- 
mici 
p. 231. commoratur : commoratus 
Cap. 7. p. 232. ejus: Luculli 
p. 233. effugerunt : fugerunt 
moverunt : moverat, paraverunt 
Licinio Crasso : 2. 1. 
p. 234. huic finis : huic est finis 
Cap. 8. p. 234. primo urbis condita, 
anno : 1.4.2.3 
Cyzicenam : Cymicenam 
p. 235. Amisum : Amissos 
Cabira : Graveram 
quo ingentes : conjungentes sex 
sequentibus vocibus omissis 
p. 256. est, et castra : est, castra 
Mesopotamiam occupaverat : de- 
sunt 
p. 237. Phoenices : Pheenicis 
Cap. 9. p. 237. Tigranocerta : deesé 
p- 238. Armenia nobilissimam, cepit ¢ 
Arzianem nobilissimam  regni - 
Armeniaci, cepit 
sexcentis millibus clibanariorum : 
VII. D. clibanariis 
regis fratre : 2. 1. 
reliquerat : ceperat 
p- 239. regiones: legiones 
atque ita: at in 
paranti : petente 
Cap. 10. p. 239. Alterautem Lucullus : 
autem deest 
atque eos : et eos 
p. 240. Uscudamam : 
_Cabyien : Capilen 
-Calatim, Parthenopolim : Calatin, 
Parthenopolin 
Histrum, Burziaonem 
trium, Byziam omnem 
qui contra: qui, qu inimicorum 
incaliie [sic MS. ] triennio tardius 
quam debuerat, triumphavit. 
Cicero in libro qui Lucullus 
dicitur, contra 
Cap. 11. p. 242. ad id missus ¢ adimis- 
susque , 


Uscudaniam 


! 


p- 241. > His- 
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p. 243. Apionis: Appionis ° 
civitates : urbes 
Cap. 12. p. 243. pirate omnia maria 
infestabant : omnia maria pirate 
infesti tenebant 
Mox ei delatum : Mox delatum 
p. 245. millibus ; deest 
occisis : occidit et 
cum in suos : cum in sitos unde 
forsan lerendum suBDITOS. Glare- 
anus etiam exponié suos per cog- 
natos vel subditos 
periit antem ; autem deest 
p- 246. annis : annos 
duobus : duos 
annis : annos 
Cap. 13. p. 246. manibus ejus : mani- 
bus ipsius 
Cap. 14. p. 248. Oroden ter : Oro- 
dent: ter 
ac munera rogatus : 3.1.2. 
Artacen ; Arthacem 
p. 249. donavit, quod : donavit co quod 
»p. 250. ameenitate loci: 2. 1. 
transgressus : transgressus est 
Cap..15. p. 251. C. Antonio : Cn. An- 
_ tonio | P 
p. 252. prelio victus est et interfectus : 
victus prelio interfectus 
Cap. 16. p. 252. ab urbe condita : urbis 
condite 
p- 253. filii: filius 
pecunia, auri : pecunia et auri 
infinitum pondus: 2. 1. 
Cap. 17. p. 254. consul est factus : 
consul factus 
primo ; primos 
Pp. 255. centena : DC 
p. 256. erat; et eos : erat; eos 
Cap. 18. p. 258. Surena, Orodis : Sire- 
na, Herodis 
Cap. 19. p. 259. successit : deest 
Romani noninis :, Populi Romani 
p- 260. e Gallia : ex Gallia 
‘atque cum : afque ita ut 
aliqui deferrent : aliqua ei defer- 
retur 
p-. 261. congregatos : tum congregatos 
transivit ; transit 
p. 262.. duce, conira : 
contra 
Cap. 20. p. 263. regressus : reversus 
victus, et : victus est, et 
Palaeopharsalum : Palaeoparsa- 
. tum . 
p. 264. equitum : equites 
sexcentos ; Dc millia 
tutamque nobilitatem : que deest 
populorum : bellorum 
Cap. 22. p. 266. Mox-etiam Cesar ; 
Mox Cesar 
p. 267. regi bellum ;: 2. 1. 


duce, Senatus 


Eutropius Collatus 


p. 268. in auxilium apud Thessaliam - 
© Sih 1. 25 
Cap. 23. p. 269. dictatori magister equi- 
tum : magister equitum et dicta- 
tor 
p. 270. Magni : dest 
Varro ; Varus 
Cap. 24. p. 272. est profectus : est 
deest 
Cnzus et Sextus : desunt 
Cesar pene victus : Cesar victus 
Cap. 25. p. 274. Consul fuerat : Consul 
est factus 
C. Cassius : Gn. Cassius 
cum senatus die : 3.1.2. 


LIB. VII. 


Cap. 1.p. 275. fereac nono : et none 
bella civilia: 2. 1. 

p. 276. X. et VILL. : XVIII. 

p- 277. heredem : regem 
Czesari ; Cesari Augusto 

Cap. 2. p. 278. Czsari : Cesaris . 
copias miiitum : 2. 1. 
cum Antonio pacem fecit : 3.1.2.4. 
profectus est: est deest 

p- 279. et rempublicam : et deest 

Cap. 3. p. 280., Cesar: Consul 
defendendam : defendendum 

p. 281. L. Antonius Cos. : L. Cos. 


Cap. 4. p. 282. commotum est : est 
deest 
Pompeium ; pax : Pompeium est; 
pax vane 
Cap. 7. p. 286. ex qua fugit : ex quo 
fugit 


Cap. 8. p. 287. postquam : quam ~ 
fuere :fuerunt — 
p. 288. Ateila: Atello 
sepultus est : est deest : 
Cap. 9. p. 289. res Romana magis : 
Mo PER 2 : 
p- 290. tunc : tum 
Panticapzon : Anticapeon 
p- 291. sicut $ sic . 
millia captivorum: 2. 1. 
p. 292. supra : super 
Cap. 10. p. 294. appellatus est : est 
deest : M2 
Cap. 11. p. 297. suos gessit : 2. 1. 
in quibus ; in queis 
que Cesarea: que nunc Cesarea 
Mazaca : Mazia 
Cap. 12. p. 299. ae funestissimus : de- 
sunt 
p. 500. etatis suze : suze deest 
Cap. 13. p. 300. patruus Caligule : 
2:1. 
p- 301. medie. imperayvit : imperavit 
mediz 
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atque insulse. Britannia : et in- 
sulz Britannis 
quam nullus : quo nuilus 
p. 302. Plautium : Paluscium 
et nobiles : ac nobiles” 

- Britanniam : Britannias 
Romano imperio : 2. 1. 
filiogue : filio autem 
egregie : egregia 

Cap. 14. p. 304. et diminuit : deswnt 
calidis : in ealidis 
blatteis ; blattinis 
partem senatus : 2. 1. 
p- 305. vel tragico : ut tragico 
p. 506. quali: quasi 
sab hoc : sub eo 
ue tamen : Due tantum 
Cap. 15. p. 307. destitutus : destitutus 
est 
p. S08. de saxo : esaxo 
quod inter : quod est inter 
interfecit : se interfecit 
p- 309. Augusti familia : 2. 1. 
Cap. 16. p. 310. ejus vita : 2.1, 

p. 311. Othonis : Octonis 
Cap. 17. p. 311. Otho--- 
«+2-QOcto - 

p- 312. et Neronis familiaris : desunt 
P. 313. Bebriacum : Betricum 
ad bellum : desunt 
semet ipsum : ipsum deest 
petentibus : et petentibus 
civile bellum : 2.1. 
imperii die : 2. 1. 
Cap. 18. p. 314. Dein : Deinde 
familia : ex familia 
p. 316. id adeo pre. se ferret : ideo se 
preferret é 
prius Sabino: prius in urbe Sabino 


- Otho : Octo 


p- 317. erecta coma et capite : ejecta 


corna capitis et 
Periit antem : autem deest 
Cap. 19. p. 318. apud Palestinam : 
Palestine 
Germaniam, deinde : 
et deinde 
p. 319. se in imperio : se imperio 
quam cum omni diligentiz pro- 
visione coiligeret : desunt 
p. 320. bonitatis : lenitatis 
puniret : punierit 
p. 321. clarissima : nobilissima 
Cap. 20. p. 323. leniter : leviter 
annum etatis : etatis deest 
nonum : VIII 
Genituram : Senituram 
Cap. 21. p. 324. moderatissimus : 
p. 525. ictibus confixit : 2. 1. 
ita demiserit : ita deest 
_ ut in eadem : et in eadem 
et liberalitatis : desunt 
ut nulli ; ut cum nulli 


Germaniam 


deest 
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et cum ab : et ab 
respondit : responderit 
p. 326. dixit : dixerit 
Cap. 22. p. 326. biennium, menses : 
biennium et menses 
p- 327. ipsius circa: circa deest 
landes gratiasque:: 2. 1. 3. 
Cap. 25. p. 329. auream et : auream 
aut 
poni passus est : 2. 3. 1. 
adversus : adversum 
Cattos ---- Cattis : Cathos ---- 
Cactis 
Multas tamen : tamen deest 
p. 330. legio ---+ interfecta : legiones 
+++ -interfecte 
pretorio : deest 
p- 331. Odeum, Porticum Iseum, Sera- 


peum, ac: Divorum, Porticus 
_ Isium, Serapium, et 
p- 332. XLV ; XXXV, 


est sepuitum: 2.1. ., 


LIB. VIII. 


Cap. 1. p. 333. Domitiano enim, exi- 

tiali : Domitiano, exitiabili 

p- 334. factus : est factus 

Cap. 2. p. 335. Ulpias Trajanus Crini- 

tus : Vulpius Crinitus Trajanus 

p- 356. factusest : 2.1. 

p. 337. reparavit : praeparavit 
et Victophali : desunt 
Thervingi : Terjungi 

p. 338. miilia in : in deest 

Cap. 3. p. 358. Parthamasire 

nace Siro 

p- 339. Bosporanorum : Bosporanorum 

et Arabum 
Carduenos, Marcomedos : 
duenos, et Marcomedes 

p. 340. Anthemusium : Anthemisium 
Persidis ; Persidos 
Edessios : Mesenios 

p. 341. Madenam : Macedenam 


: Phar- 


Car- 


Cap. 4. p. 342. damnatus sit, is: dam- 


natus sit, atque is 
ob hoc : ob hee 
Cap. 5. p. 343. nimis : nimium 
communis : comis 
p. 344. LX1II mense nono, et die : 
LX11i mense 
sepultus : sepultus est 
Ossa ejus, collocata in urna aurea 
-+++sita: Ossa collata in urnam 
_auream-+--posita 
Cap. 6. p. 346. creatus est : est deest 


‘p. 347. Trajani uxore: 2. 1. 


consobrine filium, vivens ; conso- 
brine suze filium, vivus 


p. 348. Idem : Dein 
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Cap. 7.p. 348. omni tempore: 2.1. 
p. 349. et multa ; et deest 
p- 550. XXIX : XX 
Fulvius Antoninus : Antonius Fal- 
vius 
pap: 8. p. 352. adeo ut: vel adeo a 
plarime : prime 
ejus parerent : ejus deest 
p. 353. omnes suas : ommes deest 
imperil XXI11 : desunt 
Cap. 9. p. 354. Verus deest 
a Numa Pompilio, materna : de- 
sink 
Salentino : Solentino 
p. 355. L. Annius Antonius : L. An- 
tonius 
tuncque : tumque _ 
usque ad eos : usque ad eum 
Cap. 10. p.. 356. Antoninus, M. Anto- 
nini: Antonius, M. Antonii 
p. 357. per duces : per duces suos 
p. 358. quadraginta: CcCcc 
civitate Altinum : Altinum civi- 
tatem 
p. 359. et cum fratre : et deest 
inter divos : inter deos 
Cap. 11. p. 359. tenuit, quem : 
vir quem 
p- 360, ut in infantia : ut infantia 
p. 361. esse e1idcirco : ei idcirco esse 
.uthoc : ut hujus 
Cap. 12. p. 362.. per Sextum Chero- 
bensem : Sextum deest 
literas eum : 2.1. 
p. 363. benignitate, et: et deest 
p- 364. Marcomannicum : Marconia- 
cum 
nam eo gravius : nam gravius 
exercitus Romani: Romani deest 
Cap. 13. p. 365. Carnuntum: -Carnun- 
tium . 

_ Marcomannicum : Marconianicum 
p. 367. sericani ac auréam : ac deest 
Cap. 14. p. 569. LXI: LX 
Cap. 15. p. 369. L. Antoninus : L. An- 

tonius 
p. 370. nisi quod : quod deest 
depravatus : pravatus 


tenuit, 


p. 371. swpe dimicavit : sepe deest 
Cap. 16. p. 371. grandzevus jam: jam 
lope 
deest 


Cap.-17. p. 373. invasit, vir nobilis : 
invasit, nobilis: 


Cap. 18. p. 374. Romani: omnis 
provincia ‘Tripolitana, oppido 
seh: solus omni memoria et 


ante et pustea ex Africa : desunt 
p. 375. ac varia’officia --officia et varia 
p. 376. Cyzicum : Cymicum 
et Arabas:: et deest 
p. 377. est “et interfectus + est et dea 
sunt 


’ 


- Eutropius Collatus 


Cap. 19. p. 578. autem preter: tamer 
preeter 
doctus : doctis t 
XXXII > OXXX 
p. 380. anno sexto decimo, mense ter- 
tio, et : anno XVI mense, et 
_ Antonini.--- Antoninus : Anto- 
nii---- Antonius 
Cap. 20. p. 382. Impatiens libidinis ; 
ut qui : Impatientis libidinis ; 
qui 


p. 383. wtatis xLut : etatis deest 


Cap. 21. p. 383. Opilius deinde : 9.1. 
Cap. 22. p. 387. exspectatione : spec- 


tatione 
p- 388. Semia Syra : Smiia Sera 
Cap. 23. p. 391. inmatrem suam Mam- 
meam : 1, 4, 2.3. 


‘ 


LIB. IX. 


Cap. 1. p. 391. neque ipse : nec ipse 
p. 392. esset imperator : 2.1. 
Pupieno : Puppione 
ne : Aquileia 
Cap. 2. p. 395. duo superiores obscu- 
rissimo genere; Gordianus, : 
hee neg ligentia Transcriptoris 
omittuntur, deceptt scilicet voce 
Gordianus, quae superiorem Msti 
paginam claudié. ’ 
p. 395. Janum geminum. aperuit : Ja- 
nuam aperuit ¢ geminum 
mox feliciter : mox deest 
Cap. 3. p. 397. ac pater : et pater 
e Syria : exiliam 
p- 398. spectaculorumque : 
deinde : inde 
Cap. 4. p. 398. biennio ipse et filius 
ejus imperassent : biennio im- 
perassent ipse et filius 
p. 599. barbarico : barbarico solo 
et inter Divos : et deest 
Cap. 5. p. 400. Interamnz : Interim 
Cap. 8. p. 403. commode : “ fors in- 
commode, sed sensus currit sine’ 
emendatione,” inquit Beaupraeus 


que deest 


.- Bell. 
p. 404. Trebelliano : Rebelliano 
relaxavit : laxavit 


" amissa est : tum amissam 

p. 405. vastata : vastataest _ 

Cap. 9. p. 405. Tum jam : jam deest 

p. 406. quod Mogontiacum, que adver- 
sus : qui Mogontiacum, que 
adversum - 

p- 408. machinante dolum : 2.1. 

Cap. 10. p.409, Odenathum : Odenan- 
thum 
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Cap. 11. p. 410. fraude Aureoli ducis 
~ sui: desunt 
«  appellatus Augustus : 2. 1. 
p, 411. ac reip. : atque reip. 
- tamen intra imperil biennium : 
tamen biennium imperii 
et Divus : et deest 
Cap. 12. p. 412. vir unice moderati- 
onis et civilitatis,. equandus fra- 
tri vel praeponendus : unice 
moderationis vir, et civilitatis 
equidem fratri vel praferendus 
decimo die : decimo anno_ 
Cap. 13. p. 413. quique Gothos : de- 
sunt : 
ad fines : ac fines 
p. 414. que occiso : qu 
p- 415. orientis, occidentis : 2. 1. 
currum precedentibus : 2. 1. 
corrector Lucaniz : 2.1. - 
Zenobia autem : autem deest 
yap. 14. p. 416. etiam monetarii - 
urbe rebellaverunt: 1.3.4.2. 5 
rationali : rationabili 
p. 417. ac necessarius : desunt 
Cap.15. p. 419. appellavitque-- - + divi- 
dit : desunt 
et est in dextra 
p- 420. est in itineris : 


ze deest 


: et ter dextra 
est itineris 


locus : deest 
p- 421. Mors tamen ejus : Mors ejus 
Imperavit+---v1 : desunt 


Cap. 16. p. 421. suscepit imperium : 


Deeks 
- moratus : moderatus 
p. 422. xx. in, imperio fuit, neque : 


xX. imperio; neque 
Cap. 17. p. 423. ad administrationem 
tates barbaris : desunt 
multis certaminibus : multis deest 
p. 424. Almum : Almam 
p. 425. turri: turre ; 
_Imperavit----quatuor : desunt 
Cap. 18. p. 426. cum quibus--+-annis:: 
desunt 
Cochen et : desunt 
nobilissimas : notissimas 
p. 427. ictu divini : vi divini 
secum ad : secum Cesarem ad 
lecticula : in lecticula 
p. 428. foetore : putore 
Cap. 19. p. 429. in Parthos ; ad Parthos 
p- 430. victa : victor 
Cap. 20. p. 431. Is prima : 
omnium : omni 
p. 433. Bagaudarum : Caudarum 
Cap. 21. p. 434. Per hec tempora : 
Post jhae tempera’ 


Is deest 


strenuz militie. ordine : 
ordine 
tractum : tractatum 


p. 435. infestabant ; insertabant 


Cap. 25. p. 443. gazam :. 


strenue 
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Cap. 22. p. 436. Herculium: Herculia- 
num 
p. 439. cum bella : eum deest 
colligere- 


Cap. 23. p. 440. tolleretur : 
tur . 
provide multa : 2.1. 
Cap. 24. p. 441. adversus Narseunt:: 
desunt i 
prelium habuit : 
secundum habuit 
p 442. a Diocletiano fertur :3.1. 2 
gratam 
tum morante ; commorante 
p. 444. Basternis : Lusternis 


prelium exin 


Cap. 26. p. 444. callide fuit : fuit 
deest 
invidia : deest 
qui imperio : qui in imperio 
p. 445. imvexit : invexerat 
Cap. 27. p. 446. significans : signans 


etiam severioribus : est.severiori- 
bus 
obsecutus est : 
p. 447. parum se : 
privatam vitam : 2.4. , 
p. 448. Saionas : Salonam 
Cap. 28. p. 449. vite : deest 


est deest 
non se 


a LIB. X. 
Cap. 1. p:449. eos ita : eos jam 
Galliam : Gallias 
p. 452. ducensque-: dicensque 
laustrum : claustra 
eriatis : festis 
eis argento : eis deest 
Cap. 2. p. 453. egregius in re : 
gius re : 
p. 454. erectus-: 
p. 455. adhortatus : 
p. 456. desertus est : 
Cap. 3. p. 456. Maxentio : 
denudare : nudare 
p. 457. captisque : que deest 
profugit : profugus 
etenim navigare : enim navigare 
p. 458. proclivus : proclivis 
Cap. 4. p. 458. secuta est : est deest 
Ita Resp. : Ita ut Resp. 
p. 459. adversum : adversus 
Mulvium : deest 
p. 460. Maximinus «+--+ vicinum ; 
desunt 
5. p. 461. quamvis : 
cum eo : cum illo 
ac primo : et primo, 
Pannonia ingenti : Pannonia se- 
cundo ingenti 
p. 462. omnique : omnibusque 
Cap 6. p. 464. Constantinus : Constan- 
tinum 
Crispum filium ; desunt 


egre- 


arrectus 

cohortatus 

est deest 
Maxentii 


Cap. 5 quanquam : 
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Cap. 7. p. 466. appetentissimus : atten- 
tissimus ; 
p- 467. his ad postremum : his postre- 
‘mum 
liberalibus studiis : 9. 1. 
omnino : omnibus 


Cap. 9. p. 469. filios tres : 2. 1. 
p- 470. potius quam jubente : post- 


quam jubente 
p. 471. fratri bellum : 2.1. 
Constantis : Constantii 


redacta est : est decst 
p. 472. militibus : militi 
Cap. 10. p. 473. gravia perpessus : gra- 
via est perpessus 
cesis exercitibus : desunt ’ 
p. 474. Singaram : Sinagam 
p. 475. et cunctis : et in cunctis 
prima : primarum 
et jam imperator : jam deest 
Cap. 11. p.475. Seda : Sedsempera 
p. 476. abrogatum : obrogatum 
qui novo : qui deest 
compulsus est : est deesé 


invadente : vindicante 
_p- 477. caputque ejus pilo per: caput 
ejus per 


Cap. 12. p. 478. idonez : idonea 
conferre : efferre 
circumlatum est : est deest 
Cap. 13. p. 479. natura ferus, et : nas 
tura et 


Cap. 14. p. 480. alia obsiderunt : Ita- 3 


liam obsiderunt 
p. 481. nutaret : nudaret 
i. Alamannorum : Alemannorum 
Cap. 15. p. 483. bellis occupato; qui : 
preliis oceupato; quibus 


p.487. vi. Kalend. : 
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p.485. nimis : nimium 
credens; mox etiam uxoribus : 
desunt 
inhonoros : inhonores 
Cap. 16. p. 486. Ctesiphontem : Thesi- 
phontem 
x. Kalend. 
etatis altero et trigesimo : desunt 
liberalibus : ét liberalibus 
adeo ut’ :- desunt 
nequaguam > quanquam 
ingenti et prompta, memorie tena- 
cissime : ingenti, prompte me- 
morie et tenacissime 
p. 488. et tributorum : cum et tribu- 
torum 
fleri posset : ferriposset . 
p. 489. religionis Christianz : 2. 1. 
Cap. 17. p. 491. consensu : consultu 
commendatione : commandatione 
quam sua, militibus : 3.1.2. 
p. 492. Caudium : Ciaudium 
et in Hispania : ita et in His- 
pania . 
p. 493. conditio non penitus : 
tione penitus 
cum integram : 
ram 
p- 494. Itaque iter : Isque inter 
petens : potens 
Cap. 18. p. 495. quarto decimo :, x1iz 
etatis : et ztatis 
ac minimum : sed minimum 
p. 496. Isstatus : Hic status 
nonodecimo : XVIII 
Quia autem ad inclytos : autem 
deest ' 


condi- 


tum cum inte- 


Hae collatio a casi Bell de Beaupré Hall in com. Norfolc. instituta fuit. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 
On Detached: Passages of Tacitus. 


NO. Ill. 





Tacrrus says in his Hist.1. 1. c. 54. “ Miserat civitas Lingonum, 
vetere instituto, dona legionibus, dextras, hospitii imsigne:” Again 
in c. 8. “ Centurionemque Sisennam dextras, concordie insignia, 
Syriaci exercitus nomine ad pretorianos ferentem variis artibus aggres- 
sus est:’? Again in his Ann. |. 2. 58. “ Miserat amicitiam ac foedus 
memoraturos, et cupere renovari dextras.”” These three passages 
are allusive to a curious custom, which seems to have been imperfectly 
understood by.the commentators, as the learned reader will see by 
turning to the Notes of Lipsius, and of Vertranius, of Aurelius, and 
of Freinshemius, upon the first, and the third passage. Pichena, 
upon the second passage, seems to have comprehended the meaning 
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ef Tacitus, as he says, “ Unde conjicere possumus fuisse aliquod 
signum, duas dextras simul junctas referens, idque argenteum, ut 
cetera plerumque militaria signa, quod dono invicem mitteretur, 
tanquam symbolum hospitu, aut fidei, aut concordie.” 

Gesner says, under Renovare, in his Thes. Ling. Lat. “ Renovari 
dextras cupere Tac. Ann. 2, 58. Idem Auctor (referente Alciato) 
ostendit, 1, 18. dextras, concordie signa, ultro citroque destinari ab 
exercitibus solitas.”” Alex. ab Alex. in his Ge». Dies, 1. 2. refers to 
the first passage of Tacitus, when he says,’ “ Fuitque apud .Lingones 
servatum, ut dextre effigies hospitii symbolum ferret, et incolumitatis 
tesseram.”? B. Faber says in his Thes. Erud. Schol. “ Dexter etiam 
inter signa militaria erant, que mitti ad eos solebant.” Spanhemius 
observes in his Dissert. u. de Prest. et Usu Numism. (2d Ed. p. 119.) 
«* Hine etiam morem illum vetustissimum jam olim promanasse, ut 
ad absentes legiones et exercitus, tanquam presens hospitii et con- 
cordiz tessera, dextre mitterentur: [Spanhem here cites the two first 
passages from Tacitus, and adds] Quz mire certe illustrant plures ili 
nummi, in quibus due dextre @incte, cum inscriptione Concordia, aut 
Fides Exercituum, aut similes dextre imposite perticis sigsnorum mili- 
tarium, aut manus alias addita imagini Augusti ab aliqua colonia, 
cum in Fidei procul dubio symbolum, tum in hospitii id genus memo- 
riam.’’, Pitiscus, in Lex.. Ant. Rom. quotes. this passage. P. C. 
Hanthaler in his Exer. Fac. de Num. Vet. (Norimb. 1741.) says in 
Pt. 1. p. 108. “A quo [Spanhemio] insuper disco, usitatum olim 
fuisse, ut ab Urbibus ac Provinciis ad absentes legiones et exércitus 
dextre mitterentur, cum Fidei et concordie, tum etiam indicandi 
parati lubentisque hospitii causa : uti de Lingonensibus fide nobis 
Tac. facit: sed absentibus etiam dextris signa ipsa presentia jurate 
concordiz, fideique sufficere poterant.”” Spanhem says in the passage, 
to which I have before referred the reader: “ Fidem etiam et Concor- 
diam, duplicis dextre iliusque implicate symbolo, non immerito in 
iisdem nummis signari, h. e. datas Fidei manus, ut in Thyeste loqui- 
tur Seneca, et ante eum Ovid. 





Jura, fides ubi nunc, commissaque dextera dextre, 


aut sicut alibi innuit Annalzum scriptor, Mos est regibus, quoties in 
societatem coeant, implicare dextras; neque enim summum illud apud 
Romanos solum, sed apud barbaros quoque pignus fidei et securitatis : 
ut rem alias obvium egregie illustrat hic Josephi locus, (1. 18. ¢. 12.) 
agens de colloquio Artabani Parthorum Regis, et Romani Presidis, 
Li dextram dedit, tanquam maximum confidentie argumentum apud 
omnes illos barbaros ; neque enim.fidem fallet quisquam ex its, data 
seme! dextra, neque fidem habere dulitabit, tale securitatis pignus ab 
us nactus, a guibus injuriam sibt metuere poterat: ut non mirum 
renovart dextras pro fidei, aut foederis redintegratione usurpasse regem 
regum apud Germanicum.” But when Tac, says renovari deatras, 
he undoubtedly alludes to the renewal of these symbols, which are 
described above: Facciolati, however, understood the phrase in the 
.Same way: he says, “ Renovare dextras est feedus amicitiamque in- 
staurare, cujus jungende precipuus ritus erat dextras jungere.” 
Ernesti says on the first passage: * Durior modus loquendi; et 
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alias tessere potius insignia hospitii, que mittantur: sed contra libro- 
rum consensum nihil tentandum: credo cum Pichena ad Hist. 2. 8, 
fuisse figuras quasdam ex auro, aut argento; forte quales in nummis 
triumvirorum reperimus.”’ 

We have in Hist. 1. 1. c. 19. the following passage: ‘* Inde apud 
Senatum non comptior Galbe, non longior quam apud militem, 
sermo: Pisonis comis oratio, et patrum favor aderat ; multi voluntate ; 
effusius qui noluerant; medie, at plurimi, obvio obsequio privatas 
spes agitantes, sine publica cura.” G. Brotier says on Medie at 
plurimi :. Sic volebat Ryck. e suo MS. Agr. verum cum adverbium - 
medie non occurrat, nisi apud Firmicum aliosque recentioris Latini- 
tatis scriptores, emendabat Freinshem. medti, ac plurimi: sic vertit 
cl. Gordon, While the indifferent, and the major part : medie tamen 
habent omnes MSS. et ferme omnes libri ac, non aé : tueri etiam 
medie utcunque videbitur, quod mox sequitur, agitantes ; nam post 
medi, rectius scriberetur, agitabant, ut recte observat cl. Ernestus,” 
If I may be allowed to interpose my opinion, I would read medi et 

lurimt, as in Hist. 1. c. 83. Vulgus et plures; but there is a diffi- 
culty, which has not been noticed, in the expression, Obvio obsequio 
privatas spes agitantes, a construction, which, in my humble opinion, 
never proceeded from the pen or Tacitus, who may be rescued from 
it by altering the punctuation thus, Mediz et plurimi, obvio obsequio, 
privatas spes agitantes [sc. animo], ste publica cura. This alteration 
restores to Tacitus the gradation, which he intended to make — 
Multi voluntate ; effusius gui noluerant ;, medi, et plurimi, obvio 
obseguio, sc. loguebantur, as in c.16. Galba quidem hee ac talia, 
tanguam principem faceret ; cetert tanquam cum facto loquebantur. 
The objection of Brotier, and of Ernesti, that, if we read medii, 
we must read agitabant, falls to the ground, when it is considered, 
that there is evidently some verb understood before voluntate and 
effustus. I would then translate the whole passage thus: “ The 
speech of Piso was neat and appropriate ; and the Fathers expressed 
their approbation (not—‘ heard him with attention,’ as Murphy -turns 
it; for it is evident. that some of them spoke on the occasion) ;: many 
of them delivered the sentiments of their heart; and those, who had 
been averse to the scheme of adoption, complimented him. in more 
profuse terms, while the neutral, who formed the majority, spoke with 
a servility, which betrayed itself, revolving in their minds the hopes 
of private emolument, without any regard to the public interest.” 


EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 


Trin. Coll, Camb. Jan. 17. 1812. 
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De Ratione Emendandi Grecos Auctores, Syntagma recens auctum., 





a 


De Literis omissis et Supervacuis. 





NO. Ii. 





N unc ad alteram emendandirationem, que multo difficilior est, et — 
ingéniosior, progredimur. Ea literas, ac syllabas, et verba denique 
tum singula, tum plura, vel addit, cum opus est, vel tollit. Primum 
de literis agemus, que sepe vel supersunt, vel desunt, ut in singulis 
docebimus. 

In « scribendum Becepecerdy | pro Bepecerray Aristid. in Panath, xai ovdé 
Oks Dect THY Bepectreay cnr Ang oupeevoy cxunniceay. maraiopares | pr mraowere 
Platon. 2. Lente Pera eesevu Te melas Toy penre ara Pess Twas crores 
moperys TOs yecpnpedts. evenourees pro ove eyeours in figypt. coy B+ Boeratpeevos | 
pro avaBiBacmive: Hel. 2. eroravre pro rorayee lib. iv. cap. 5. ex Athen. 
Contra xorpoict | Ply HOT MOUTEE Aristid. in Panath. dicropeoy | pro Ose 
oTOMOY Hel. initio 3. Ouyaray pro aovveroy Gorg. bree waraunde Heoregous 
pro menoregous Lys. aa egerrort. emeson Oz meiravogoy [ays xobh HADADCTHK COV» 
nal Erepous Ewpm Memoregous “UTOD ryevoretvous. 

In 6 scribendum mgorbuBdcery | Pro weorbstCew Aristid. Platon. 2. 
eek pony zoe dogs TOUS roPevs exyoe cls ov wot mere ew TH Aoryae aeBibace pro. 
syeBiale Polyb, 3. 

In + scribendum Azyortt ] pro Aeovrs Aristid. subi nitium Panath. ph 
a) AZovTe xivdvvoy é aaa sborety wccADoy, P a morse THY coy ore engarymarevere, 
emnrrcry eevoy Vibe LANA Act ree VOY in Hymn. Contra cxverrecvoy | pro ayn eevoy 
Hel. 3. cpeerintis pro yamersxns lib. iv. cap. 25. e Plutarch. 

In } scribendum migiday pro megiay Aristid. de Paraph. aouray pro 
UT OY Synes. or. 1. Contra canst | pro cones Aristid. in Panath. ov yg 
eoreeneceyy Duvotpses BD0286, BAN eet meee THER TNLLLYY 

In ¢ scribendum xeweey pro xeivey Arist. Leuctr. 3. Contra xescw] 
j23y % 00S £0) infra. 

In » scribendum xyrndévres pro xAandevrees else Strom.: 1. Contra 
émnexas| PYO ‘xneyxws Aristid. Platon. 2. ; 

In ¢ scribendum Pbéon) pro Qicn Arist. initio Platon. 1. aod’ gy} 
irre yvenrias mee) carevtay, cv Tis Pdon ryevopeeroc. efsrbelv] pro eenely 
Sicul. Rs Deca Pbogeei ‘¢ pro Oia Pogaks. Contra prodit. (et Antiph, TET ga noys 8. ) 
Oesvors pro cives Platon, 2. ort nok vomeovs eevee, oes YQovs eveyxeiy, moeg 
evvermely ve Obrct ee, Hoek cup Boureionss et Gorg. érevng eyratee Contra Popes 
RS Doogees Aus in Rhod. TG MoLiyers. TUUTESG wok TOWOUS, Hohe EGh 
Wong nL KwY Pbogees yeyouvioss. wioxens | pro tongbenis. Contra prodit. 
eereiy pro « égerte Serm. 3. ws wean tovrov cate Gore dees ee Adety, noe) x aes 
éybsiver. Edov pro edgav lib, vi. cap. 27. ex Eurip. 

In ¢scribendum conerres pro ouverres Aristid, initio im Sarap. magsoy= 
tT 05 pro mee eoveTes Leuctr. 2. «4 TOvveeyTioy 5 10k Of OnBeesos mopovTss sPalvoyre 


‘ 
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dl revs Auxedaspeoviovs. Onriw] pro dyaw Platon. 1. Contra eéebuol pro . 
ee sbpeos Aristid. in Monod. woh pesryibay ae cdpeos woe] ited, xo Bertise | 
- Q08w pro Doiby bis, lib. vi. ca. 9. e Plut. xadorxiy pro xaborsxny lib. vii. 
ca. 23. ex Athen, . 

In x scribendum sorcerxas pro worswias Gorge. txie wernuyd. Contra 
vevricey| pro YoRUTLKeLY Aristid. initio de Paraph. eras pro axras lib. i. 
cap. 1. ex Isac. et Steph. 

‘In ascribendum éagew] pro ew Aristid, extrema Platon. 1. deweg 
amodiOparnovre ceuroy EZeuv cig ToUs (nToees. abmAnrriay PYO amiotiay Plato. 2. 

-Atywy pro éyay Serm. 5. piyay ve syov Gul, nal xeorvapeevos cvvovcias meee 

Aoyous. mOTEM ACUTE pro KOTEMEVTE Polyb. 5. natoarsvow pro LAT OTLVTO 
in Procul. Contra asay] pro danéeay Aristid. in Panath. ovd’ errd- 
ynrny TOY opapervay Thy arnbescey. ImseBeByxares PYO YmegBeBAnxores Leuctr. 4. 

In « scribendum tuavret] pro éavrod Hel. 2. voeeov] pro voy 10. 
Contra oacwy pro worgeoy Aristid. Leuct. 1. toiro 0° ovx éxi tay wortear 
Movov ETTiy AAC nal Te TOY iatTaY akmavta Imo ToUTOY Tov Adyoy eeyeT eek. 
sivosey PYO'elroseey. Contra prodit. exyesay] pro gexdecsey 1. de Concord. 
6 8 chy eis Exégous Eumngssay xigdos ExuTod mosouseevos. ar 

In» scribendum vd pro odd Aristid. septem locis, initio Panat, 
Sicul. 2. de Paraph. Platon. 1. ter, et Serm. 4. (et Hel. 1.) dirarciv] 
pro diwacd Platon. 2. xeimvadx] pro xgupadn ibid. vevtwy pro avrav 
Serm. 2. marotavts On meotmay ATKANT OV, not Doves Teves Tav avTay. et 
Polyb. 10. Contra vd] pro ovd’y Aristid. quater, in Panath. Platon. 1. 
et Plato. 2. duobus locis. xgvuic] pro xeupevis Serm. 2. rsyes] pro Adve 
in Panath. et de Paraph. ane] pro ave in Panath. avnere ovTas Loatgeros 
FOU Wor, noel Aseeres Torovros. yor | pro yyovv Hel. 1. cw de pro tay & 
lib. vii. cap. 29. ex Eurip. adcas] pro vetra: in Athen. fragm. 

~In @ scribendum deou/1ay pro deZoutvay Aristid. extrema Panath. 
aAsloras yae Varig THY Oskoutvov cmtorEsrey. 

In © scribendum éPsycovras pro Qégrovras Aristid. Platon. 1. Contra 
viv] pro vody Aristid. Platon. 3. waiws pro weasws in egypt. 0 0 ago 
xiboreavos rote EAumaves WorLws wy, xl Dixtov aneou. 

_ In »& scribendum TaganeTos | pro ao ngewe Hel. 4. xcel eos Thvot 
x@ecey cee wipemos TOUS veous’ o b205, éyyowy. Contra obec Avesy | pro moepoon AvEEY ; 
Aristid. initio Sicul, 1. érégov 8, Tov BULLTAVEY YN VILLI FHS OLEXNSs 
2\ oe , ~ f 
SHY TO WELTEL HET» 

In ¢ scribendum -zegdregoy pro xoregov Aristid. in Asclep. Contra 
moregas pro meoreges Aristid. de Parap. mupiyer os pro meegeey,eroes in 

SYP. *otes a5 a lope, morapss yeovov xpeitroy Yowe mapepyerae ody 
TorouTe peimars. tomw | pro teéx Hel. 5. 

In ¢ scribendum zeoctixev | pro 70% Toy Aristid. in Rom. et Platon. 
2. wsrra | pro pera Pion: 2. weve av ensive meres Temry wots ny. meoreyts 
Pro seodye 2. de Societ. meorPigoire pro meopegoiro Platon, 1. a -bivas 
PIO cbyvece in Eteon. as mel Ueeevetsoy abyval ob, wobbe OY gives TOD begvous 
adeey xarernbes. Contra meonarsicbes | pro meornsersicbecs Aristid. Platon. 
1. vos] pro vieos Serm.. 2. mgonxovray pro xgornxovray Platon. 2. xdv 
Tois Aoyois xerry ro Pelderdus THY meornxovTwy emitinads sis orev seers. (et 
Hel. 1.) e:rnxev pro eécrnxer in ARgypt. xamov pro xocwoy in Rom. sis 
Qt noopeoy xual mous eiPeorovas cereumros cov teovoia. Jam meds et ed inter 
se crebro mutantur, 
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In x scribendum pcwereyxaci} pro pesyeegnxeow Aristid. initio Panath. 
wAcovras | pro mwroves 1. de Pac. sivis geod npeces,  WwAsovees iday, ) nove 
yin ee rovrees. ayreges PYO coveespet Platon. 1, Contra argorolxous | pro weoroln~ 
govs Aristid. sub finem Panath. xz: roto pv rods meorolntous cols eAAnoe 
BaeBeeous rebegumerneros tx worded. avds] pro wdrig Hel. 5. egefs] pro 
évees Synes. Hymn. 5. 

In v scribendum cupeBovroy pro TveGoroy Aristid. initio 2. de Concord. 
et Gorg. éravus iyxaee. wg pro age lib. i. cap. 13. & Xenoph. et 
Eurip. Contra éQue.5 pro ev@els Aristid. in Hercul. ods Hor ewous EVP isige 
wtmares pro weravres lib. vii. cap. 3. ex Eurip. 

In @ scribendum dgdés pro apes Isxeo weet Tov Diroxtyy. tows pee 


b) > \ / Sit ‘ =2 Vi t iN ‘ , 
ory a@erdes Puvorrento, W atvdeEs, Tos EuKTHMOYOS TUUPopas PevEpees HODEOT OLY OLE» ' 


In y scribendum yweas pro ages Aristid. in Palinod. xa cis dyamnris 
Weas womegsl xAneos tor. Contra sv pro eivev Aristid. in Paneg. iy’ siaev 
amar apitns diddoxaros xowwol. Baxis pro Baxyis lib. iv. cap. 14, ex 
Plut. 

In w scribendum siwgovyévn] pro sigoveém Aristid. 2. de Concord. 
ial Acarray THY woowy xai cxorsmy aigovutra. Contra begivai pro beweueei 
Aristid. in Smyrn. adgas 08 iesworre xk beweivecl. 





De Syliabis, et Verbis Addendis, ac Tollendis, et de Glossis. 


CAP. Il. 


Hc de literis ; nunc ad syllabas, Ee quoque vel desunt vel super- 
sunt in primis, medits, aut extremis vocabulis. 

In initio primum scribendum dieyorey pro avesmy Aristid. initio 
Platon. 1. (et lib. vii. cap. 9. @ Plat.) &eréca:] pro érécas Leuctr. 4, 
wararcuBevovres! pro AcwBevovres in Rom. Womwee & cPaton shy rAbsy rorpeBee- 
YOVTES. meoPepess pro Pégeis in fin. Platon: 1. Tupemeorayros | pro meoLeyTos 
initio Platon. 1. ciavaw | pro Uw in Smyrn. yh pee ouy mee Burary mots 
iy TH TuAw xticerasr. copdrav| pro cay Fel. initio 1. 0 08 winiards meores 
muvee tov veorPayor. cvvimecrdes | pro erecbas initio6. Contra scribendum 
Bovasvay | pro cvubovrtvay Aristid. ad Regge. nelroy pro xevnecoy iN 
Rhodia. xai voy nelerroeboy (ey, week xovnarov, nok mwAAMS WHoODS oixoupesvers 
ioriy idsiv. ordcews | pro cvcraccws in Panath. bgre pro peabars Herod. 
High WOAIT. amLrtigntés Of TOTOUTOY Yedvev, EAs aY mocpeLdeiypeue peaLbATs. 

In medio scribendum dyavrayaucres pro avrayaucro: Aristid. in 
Asclep. peoves 8 ovroe wander xoel dgern meoyovay sicly dvtmyaucrol. sionyn- 
Toeeeevous pro Binynreeesvous Plato. 2. bor envopeevon pro dor sOceecvon Serm. 4, 
Emr Deteeevov vile (ov Aoyous Fives. dvomarrorere| Pro svoeacre in fine Panath. 
Ct sviuacrorérav| pro dvoeeazay de Paraph. quod olim in dvoparray 
Mutaru t. ragaxaraberbas pro meagarceber bers in Panath. cxontrov| DYO 
gxvaov in Rhodiac.. 4 worw O¢ gy cxvaAov (9\ge AcAgewrr ote imetcov] pro 
vorigou in Rom. (sicut Aust eas pro neeeeces Andoc. mées Ths meds Acted. ) 


Kwenynrsey pro ywenceev Serm.. 1. dvaxowrouevev| pro axomrousvey Hel. 


Mitio 2. aaasros] pro: aAross Q. cevecderrbnves] pro cvayGaves 10. wee 
erarroucie, Pro mearroue Lys. nate ornsBictd. xooterbnDiostmsvos pro 
xaraPerre nevor ANTI, TETeur. B. wn noTraDesooipesvos Oucpeogous ieee weToe 
ernrirt. Bovrtvoucvels PLO Bovaouavors Lyc. xara Aswxg. taiBords PYO émiBas 


/ 
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Polyb. 8. Zovosnce pro Zuvoicew Thucyd. 2. xarebiov pro xabiZwy lib. iii. 
cap. 21. ex Dion. aarnawy pro #aday lib. viii. cap. 19. e Just. Contra 
scribendum aAdoss pro waAanaois Aristid. 2. de Societ. et #arwy pro 
@arajawy 1. de Concord. iy 0 ewouves To Dade xovre xem overt, si peeT 
ce AAVAWY pmeezet, Cnelav Aoyseires BeBasorntos| pro BeBasorns Serm. A. 
syeapepeay | Pro yeaperdeoy Platon. 2. didkovres pro. diaréZevras in Eleusin. 
Ct Ost roucsy pro Owreérroves in Asclep. ovroL O& WOVTEYOU TNS YS diereee 
ToucW, womee aorEges. erbouev |] pro érsyrgdousy Leuctr. 2. éavev] pro 
bctveroy de Paraph. ' xz$ovcs | pro narobeours in Panegyr. opeotees | pro 
eueovores 1. de Concord. : eernros nak tovray merc THs opeovoras axovroe 
cyvedpeng. opepece | PTO dvopece Hel. 8. xai rove brome 1 meer Burs em inet, 
ket Te [ean WeLgerTe. (ooevreboy pro oer ve toe Din. HOETE onyocd. nnees | pro 
xieuxas Synes. hymn. 1. of pro aboperlib.i.c. 10. ex Mus. 

In fine scribendum xabwciwzo| pro xebwoiw Aristid. in Reg. (quo. 
loco conjecturam nostram. scriptus codex, ut et allis permultis, con- 
firmavit.) teAsvtavees pro reacurwy Platon. 2. xai rerevtdy waryarrwébay, 
as icusy. core pro vo in Gratulat. quod etiam pro rztce ponendum 
Lys. xaré teavord. et Athen, fragm. et pro retro in fine Panath. 
Contra scribendum ¢yov pro éyovrs Aristid. initio Leuct. 1. 73. ccgiv 0? 
aidinov Tesi exovts yiyvarnstas. et Oseyysrroy] PYO dseyyéAroves extrema 
Platon. 1. quanquam locus est mutilus. mégrvgs pro wxervesoy. Platon. 
2.409 pro govrov Platon. 1. vopeens 3 09 rovrov weery neeby ersbys xvels av 
TOCovTous TO WAGs. Drropevneect pro Doorn reorroe in Eleusin. zéze pro worigu 
Gorg. txte meeAeceeyo. ToTEge Ot exopeiroey, yeesocts ) voxres 3 
_ Jam sicut syllabe, sic etiam voces unius syllabe non raro vel 
desiderantur, vel vacant. Ac primum xa et ovx desunt sxpissime : 
tum did, wued, ers, ext, neei, et alia, que nihil est opus singillatim 
omnia recensere. Contra xai sepe superest, et ovx, ut e initio Sicul. 1, 
et ov initio in Rom. ut aliqua de multis proferam. Quemadmodum 
porro voces monosyllabz, sic etiam polysyllabe nonnunquam eodem 
pacto vel desunt, vel supersunt. Ac sicut literas initio diximus’ vel 
geminari sepe, vel geminatas reddi singulas, sic-in vocibus integris 
accidit, ut ex propter similitudinem nunc frustra geminentur, nunc 
in unam due contrahantur : quanquam hoc etiam per aliam inscitiam 
fieri solet. De contractis exempla pauca proferam, cum reliqua per 
se cuivis possint occurrere. Itaque Leuctr. 4. deest Bovawyras| ante 
Divavres. toy py aeyoosr Tov EhAHVOr, pon O chase OvvovTes mossiv. IN Rom, 

“deest wavze] post ratte. deest péve] post cuvevyoevn. cuvevyoueeyn roy 
emer aime tyyde thy aevyy. deest eyov] ante every. deest worrrsias | 
post weA‘ras. in quibus est perspicua similitudo: nam dissimilium nihil 
est opus exempla producere. Similiter, ut dixi, temere geminantur. 
voces. Sic uvbeveras mae’ ixigou wae’ éxigou ti xai Cate legitur Platon. 
1. et paulo ante, ¢ jenoe pat ae TEXTING Ouceguns pendels, cum reyvirns e 
priore versu sit inepte repetitum. Quid quod Platon. 3. decem verba 
sunt e tertio proximo versu alieno loco inculcata? Jam in Neptun. 
legitur, Dice’ Ovolv Ols eg ey CuveoU- m. at vacat dts, ut ex historia disci 
potest ; quandoquidem solent Isthmia tertio quoque anno celebrari. 
Denique sic in Genethl. dicit. yre yee we eovee Toe TNS reverses ee %is 
peinioroy cryadoy exdvovcn, cov eyimurey & oexns sis teres? Yre cevTine Oia 
Oekoucey wary ex", nal cave’ ay05 avTos sTous,. nai THVT oD KAberrnrts, 
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To mareasy cot meoryontinoy ext yenorn tixyn TeePéioy amodidovec. Heic 
equidem, ut dicam quod sentio, tria hec, xl satr’ ov, prorsus 
ejicienda puto, quippe que de prioribus, xa rat? tds tyres érous, 
excreverint. Atque hec de similibus. 

Dissimilia porro que sunt, e glossematibus fere oriuntuc; de quibus 
paulo post dicemius. Nunc ad ea pergamus loca, in quibus plura 
verba, versusque integri nonnunquam vel addendi sunt, vel aufe- 
rendi. que quamvis est omnium difficillima corrigendi ratio; sepe 
tamen non minus est, quam alie ulle, certa. Czterum heic quo- 
que similitudo locum habet. Fit enim aliquoties, cum duo versus 
continui idem habent initium, ut alterum scriptores quasi descriptum 
transiliant, et omittant. Hujus generis lacune sunt in Aristi. septem, 
ut leviores preteream : de quibus libri quidem sex, nostra conjectura 
postremam implevit. Atque ille quidem sunt Leuct. 5. in Rom. 
Platon. 3. sub fin. initio Serm. 1. et Serm. 4. Nam in prima ante 
penoetee oss desunt penderegous ob dsre0d neey,  nebnovous auPorégous KeIVLITES.» in 
secunda post teoywesiy desunt avreis we ¢Bovacvre, obpenrcvoy, web rare eos 
syyus' To 08 eet BOOK W LEY. in tertia ante Atyeras desunt Aiyerors yee Ws TOAAG 
Tis copesAgsos wees avrey ay ta cevtod exslyov ore elu. in quarta post paTogsxn 
desunt xai 4 voscoberiny tng ating sict Ducting. GAN ov pec OW ovy 4 PUT OR Khe 
in quinta post dea desunt eArcveia &% sviiearos ayoey O tat dénce dovebite 
avery tml Ocece. I sexta post drzArsey desunt rodro 0” obx Laprery yey sce. 
nel yee addr metvtl Tay nysesovey dardebesy BARITE meoTTeT TY Eo) mete TOD 
adTey TovTey mageryederecctes, nats ovTH Avlyrerdak Thy dréerAsay. Jam nostra 
conjectura habetur Serm. 2. quanquam hee fortuita potius est, quam 
ingeniosa. Cum enim sic legeretur, ris xev txeivd ye ovx cent, quod et 
" sensus et verborum ratione poéticum quid deesse non obscure signifi- 
caret; eodem fere tempore, quo hec volvebam, in Homeri versum, 


— Tis xev éxeiva 
4 f - 2 vA 
mavra ve mubycaito xatadyytray dvbowmay ; 





casu incidi; eumque tguasoy ov Patrov érornocunv, cum et versus hic 
esset huic loco conveniens, et verborum similitudo, propter éxsive 
repetitum, reliqua fuisse omissa demonstraret. Quid quod Eusta- 
thius in eundem versum sic ait, 73 02, cic xev exciva, doveral wore meen 
ubavees wees Tivos, eal aPnynceas worAwy Ovovegav. Sic Hel. 4. post casviav’ 
desunt évdotves On mos oyoAny eos avToy cima, ws eiyov mreiBopeevor, ovoe ocey 
eAdvioroy Yrepbeecevos, Emsrsyoreny Thy Tosiey. SiC et POSt tmerraruéve desunt 
eeTres yuxes xol Toes cueeuctycoss ig TO ActOsiy car orc) etves. ei Ob wath rae 
weds aerdnny tmecrarueve. Plura proferre exempla non est necesse. ad 
ea, que supersunt, verba contendimus: que quoniam glossis fere 
debentur, de his dicendum restat. 

Ez vel pro contextu ponuntur, vel huic inseruntur. Atque heic 
merito deploranda venit superioris temporis librariorum inscitia ; qui, 
quzcunque supra lineas in bonis auctoribus loco glossarum, seu 
glossematum (sic vocantur note, que glossas, sive difficilia vocabula 
breviter explicant) annotata reperiebant, ea vel emendationes esse 
contextus, vel membra censentes, temere et inscite nunc expulsa vera 
.Scriptura, nunc apud veram contextui infulserunt, Neque hoc in poétis 
tantum contigit, quanquam sepissime, ut lib. 2. cap. 11. ex Theocr. 
lib. 4. cap. 1. ex Eurip. cap. 18. ex Aristoph, cap. 21. ex Hesiod. 

Vol. v. No. x. its I 
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ostendimus; verum ciiam in Oratoribus, ut ex nostro primum doce- 
bimus. sh Fagayiti 

Pro contextu glossa ponitur primum de Paraph. ubi sérragss. et 
guts legitur in carminibus pro rivoges et zujeuy. Jam initio in Sarup. 
pro diayeedreev-s in scripto legebatur Ovayseeiourt. PTO weigztas Platon. 
2. cmivos. Pro imiywenrayres (sic legendum docuimus) in ejusdem fine 
imireerpavres pro mess Serm. 1. (et Hel. 3.) a5. que quo pertineant, 
nemo non videt. Sed illud preclarum Platon. 1. legitur, of yag od 
Bovropesvos Asyourl, taelrs welbovrar Azysy. Scriptus codex Pro Acyoucs 
habet xsAsvover, et illud alterum pro expositione suprascriptum., Ut 
autem ad plura verba veniamus, 2. de Concord. pro his, édss zo 
wosved vopese ct cis’ antiquus habebat hec, peseeovel voLesoveesy ELV be quod est 
priorum erudita interpretatio. Sed quid his fiet, que Leuctr. 5. in 
eodem antiquo leguntur, AN? oFoey vate TOV LARWY Olioesoy TeLeeesVOVMY Tots 
nay big prorauTny ayyaneor vyqy Gu mrer sy autos cuveBn, was oux, uie beuray 
poAroy EALTOaE Te BEATIOTH Yel, ros ToMDTa cyals sipyarnivers cavdedzous 
shy wor. pro his, #ar’ @ To, Th Ye aran Olece soy MOL gcorsvOuvedoebs, Kay sis 
Forayrny ayyomocummy kererely Oey. Oesvoy yore Accmeocicoviouns wepioEiY TOCMUTe 
nah toravte eyed. &c. quee vera sunt. 

In contextu porro glossam positam, tribus locis docent libri, multis 
aliis nos deprehendimus. Primum sub initium Panath. sic legitur, 
obs LON wedvoy Tay mwueay nai xe ebay ein Te TMEpeeceT e LUI0IS, AAG nek TIS 
Dixcesorvyns cel Ths GAANS amdons Osoeltns nol wodrrtilas ke bewy aurols ein re 
Omiemnrate In antiquo desunt heec, ey re TR uoT avrois. Ac simi 
liter quod extrema in Rom. legitur, rocctiroy ixeguion: rods med avrod 
wel Tov waerieo, oroy ovo ebareby fetdt0y, ér2gous avros Umtecipss. tria postrema 
credo habere superflua. Quod autem paulo ante legitur, 063” gry 
eiareby eves TOUS peciCaveay TITUYNKITHS, horum ¢iwy deest in Aldino cod. 
tanquam od sigs expositio. Jam quod 1. de Societ. habetur, xa 
mipiiorint xonwy “vTovs idss wroyid, postremam harum vocem non 
habet scriptus codex. quale quid etiam videtur eo loco accidisse, 
QUO coPia rAoyiCeras pro coPigeras perperam legitur. Nos porro, quod 
Platon. & legitur, oxo OF Thve KATHY OCOUITES, Kee ToT ou” avtiy cady 
ay axoyy. in his cyy axoyv pro glossa habemus. Neque secus in his de 
Panat. moregov TLUTO teovee COUTAITES THY RLM MeValy cas nar 4005 Work, 
) veils invTay wareloty oon ay cuuBovarnbivtss xol tavre xxl ToLA Ne Dorelersiy, 
sow 7H woast, Ulud xed gos e scholiis huc relatum puto: siquidem non 
raro solent illa, xavd gos dictum aliquid monere. Similiter quod in 
Asclep. dicit, rasvcarris sig xa, civ pesgomidn viv, oixovpetvay Sad Wtgoray, 
quatuor hec postrema tollenda censeo, tanquam explicationem voca- . 
buli wegoridxz, atque adeo yi» pro ry male positum, ut et Hel. 5. et 
Polyb. 4. Alibi quidem sic ait, xo} wagl xa ravrnvi tiv (24gorldot, &c. 
Sed quid his rursum fiet, que extrema 2. de Concord. ex Iliad. a. 
leguntur, ocx bs0%s émimeibyras. que tam sunt hoc loco aliena, vix ut 
in scholiis potuerint locum habere. Ac forte hoc animi. causa fuit 
olim in margine positum, et ab imperitis in contextum postea recep- 
tum. Eodem certe modo quondam in Horatio antiquissimo versum 
ineptissimum inter ceteros, quasi verus esset, positum reperl. Neque 
illud simile potest huic dici, cum in Rom. ex Hom. citat hec, ¢: xed, 
Cine Torres sisy of avtimwAor : GU NUsSqUaM in poéta reperias. nam vel 
aliter potuit hac suo tempore, vel ex alio opere legere, vel etiam, ut 
sepe, memoria labi. — | naar 
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De Conjunctione vocum, et Disjunctione. 


CAP. IV. 


i 


Nunc alium corrigendi modum trademus. Isin conjunctione vocum 
vel literarum perperam disjunctarum, et vicissim in perperam con- 
junctarum disjunctione cernitur. Inde autem originem hoc mendo- 
rum genus habet, quod olim Greci libri sine ulla vocum inter se 
distantia, que nunc est in usu, scribebantur. quo factum post est, ut 
qui satis periti non erant, alia vocabula non recte conjungerent, alia 
male disjungerent. Cujus rei cum permulta suppetant exempla, breves 
tamen heic, ut et in reliquis, erimus. | 

Scribendum igitur per conjunctionem gue pro « wi Aristid. de 
Paraph. avyyoy Pro ay yoy ibid. ovra ratre TELVEIS ay you, cmeyres pro 
& wdvrig Platon. 2. amneuesy pro dave: wey Serm. 1. et cyeieey pro donee 


ey 2. OnAlov pro dyAlev in Genethl. ey pro & ay 1. de Concord. xa? - 


High Cmovday wWeovTe, & wy autos eZ cerns sionvyy ceysiv meloas. idie] Pro 
i 5,2 2. de Pac. xabedovueda | pro xai aidovyste Leuctr. 5. racion] pro 
wAéoy cig 11 Rom. WorEgoy 4 OAS Dmregenzt WAsoy sig Tag WeAsis TAS OVouS, H 
i den Tis deyas Tas mamors yevorives. meobugcoregay | PTO wesrepoy buecoregoy 
Leuctr. 1. xescw] pro aegis ew in Nept. coPiCeras] pro cose Aoyilerac 
Pilato. 2. ovdev ovy waro, 7 coPle Aoyileras nar travupeiay, wrmree TliOey 
cuxporrns tov ®HAoY. TPets | PFO 0 Qs Platon. 3. ceevrnyi pro caurny in 
orat. Leg. wenseci] pro womee eis Sicul. 2. et pro deme ef in Alexand. 
et pro demee of Platon. 3. (et pro ws xegi Gorg. trtvns eyxadye. et lib. 4. 
cap. 27. ex Aristot. et pro a3 wage Thucyd. 6. et pro deme cd lib. S. 
cap. 17. ex Eunap. ) yeeros PYO xe webct Hel. 1. pend: mers eriges engely 
Tov youy nok pesbees. Dmregn7 yvvoeeny pro ante non vVoeeny 2: icoriuelons pro sis 
ort pend icov Andoc. Teel TOY LUCTHG. iZeegov pro é& éségou Ise. ime tod 
Oinasoy. arn tx” airyior tmvyoaumorts && Erigov avrod Tovvoxec. Touedy PYO 
rop peey Din. nave Oneord. (et lib. ui. capite 19. ex Aristen.) weortarroy 
Pro weds 7 adriv Din. xara agirroy. ccddereny pro edthy chy Antiph. rergaa. 
Be wen ov jeovoy THs verlag TOU mwetsoes amorreente, Are Kot UTYY THY m o%ee~ 
rayyacbrra ID indy trida avr. ewcicsdie pro éxicoy ds Polyb. 2. reece 


tigov pro meas meiCov Ll. eienosis pro ev bycets Clem. Protrept. UMOTT LUT OG 


pro aro crearits Thuc. 5. xoarvuBaris pro xéaw gris In Athen. fragm. 
cdo pro’ cd 79 lib. vi. cap. 29. ex Eurip. 
Contra scribendum per disjunctionem ¢aa’ of pro #ado: Aristid. 
Platon. 2. daros piv ey evbsvotor rots aecy part THY ApeThy aUTaY edeskecv. (et 
Ise. xsgi rod xigav.) “AAO t+ pro aan’ og bis, in Agypt. et Platon. 2. 
(et Andoc. Weel Tay puorne. ) ao THs pro avtns 1n Panath: bis. aes +d 
quoque «drs in Eteon, et av say pro airway in Aigypt. et Panath. (et 
av ros pro adres Thuc. 8. y és pro yérs Platon. 1. 2 aves] pro 
dsvtés 2. de Concord. si Tenn me oinodyrEs, ey nal tT avr Pgovotvres edeinyy- 
be, omov davtes AAYAGLG MoAsunoere. tis TéETeeTOY de P©rO tis te yee woyos In 
fEgypt. & iedavce'}] pro évexdavee in Panath. & tots] pro gecrs. 1. de 
Societ. dmavra tair tverrs, Dewdy wAsovdCwy Dirswmos. tren peov]* pro 


émt dapeov de Paraph. éce’ wlzios pro érree wos in fin. Palinod. o warrayi]: 


pro exavrayh Platon. 2, od 0? pro oid’ in (Egypt. xurd wiv cron revs 
avsteous avbrorormevous elpryetv, oud? tis Tes Alpers YUdels uovaydcer, pendawo To 


f 


. 


- 
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mievente amoxwrvin. oud e&Arsdieons] pro ov xoerrsdeeons Platon. 1. o¢ 
Senviggdn pro ovo aria Platon. 2. od ca pro atta in Put. (pro ovrw 
Lys. xa’ cyOoxld.) mares cy] pro way tocoy de Paraph. TUK Tb 
bcice pro suxyns coyabere Serm. 4w a ony voueiCesv, Tung cuvnbeiee 
cuePnved poor thy yorov. os O& pro wove Leuctr. 3. ay aienro- 
[esvou PYO avesencousvov Hel. 5. zoe ca] pro xara 6. Q meoteeoy | pro 
omoregoy 10. vexccey esos orbs, cet omoregay iret map Fol, calecbocs. Aaryor 
qav pro Asyorray Lys. imig worurteds. arn ePieras PIO aAAd Qveras 
Demad. ixie tis dwdexmer. Eoricy tas pro tors auras Ise. barig tod wupp. 
$605 weap toes pro Tipewgees Gorg. unee erode. arrdys THIT WorANs 
Tipo bees nok wiorivoas nat Oearbos. iydcerpece [overs pro ivdceApeovees Synes. 
hymn. 1. ta v%3 pro cavers Polyb. 8. doxevs 7 pro doxoter 10. 4 mwxv pro 
ypey 12. ered reingicpeay pro éosreeyiousy Thuc. 5. & xeey pro axav lib. Ve 
cap. l. ex Eurip. erodes vattny pro aa@asce evriy in Athen. fragm. 
ievieey of PYO jwyiceved ibid. et xeapesony viov petv elbn Coe pro HOLA TAVOY weevatl- 
OnPce. Tb pecevTens Pro ripecey seas lib. iv. cap. 5. ex Athen. 





De Metathesi Literarum, et Verborum. 
Arye VY. 


Axtup mendorum genus suppeditat metathesis, sive transpositio 
tum literarum, tum verborum, vel singulorum, vel plurium. de illis 
primum, post de his agemus. 

Scribendum igitur aextroucey pro apionovony Aristi. initio Geneth. 
Ws ou cv ayavvet bce Loi % 005 ao“ncty pens nol wreesoEelees cL eioKouTeLy. er bce T ob 
deegbay | pro emsxcerabergday Serm. 1. emitnociorarn | pro ersTnossoTATe initio - 
Panath. éerdvewy pro éaddvrwy bis, De non agend. et Plato. 2. éxiacw] 
pro traicwin Panath, tives pro ives sepissime. xwody pro xed 1. de 
Concord. et gxivycs pro gwixnce Serm. 4. evixnce 3¢ 0 Osos. weurrxega pro 
evran ees in Rom. tuxrind pro RENT KO (quod © xTaerine corruptum 
videtur) Platon. 2. AxBovrres pro Bardvzes Leuctr. 5. et AwBay pro Buray 
Platon. 2. (contra meréBerov pro perercBov Serm. 5.) meobvear] 
pro mop Pugwy in Panat. Tous exh tay moePueuy ayrngovs CLVLT TNC CLC Ob» 
ériraxto] pro txrdécezo Hel. 5. povovg pro vepeoug Is. asgt rod xiguv. 
xsrveay pro xigivev Alcid. xard wurauid. ddineiobas pro dsaexsiobae Polyb. 
6. werov pro térov 15. et Clem. Protrept. Quin hoc etiam diversis m 
verbis contingit. sic rovzous rots ixégos pro rovros rovs. Exégovs Leuctr. 5. 
Sic gbvecody oby On PYO svbugeod ovy Pav Plato. 2. legitur. Jam de verbis 
ipsis adferamus exempla. 

Scribendum igitur ai dgoeos pro deduor xa} Aristid. in Panegyr. 
Ovapeos xed dard viv re xeel ugsaorol, Oi avToD dunovres xixAw. woLd of PTO of 
xa 1. de Concord. (nec aliter in Asclep. fortasse pro xoiwoi xai. legen- 
dum xi xoivei, ut nihil desit.) av pedy pro wiv cay 1. de Societ. tis sce 
| pro oe sis in Panath. ws xai did cig tdv Owrwy Dinre Bonbelas rae movee 
peiges PIO eesyes tw mayti 2. de Concord. dizréoter xl deies pro Osizeee 
xok dstrtobas Platon. 2. 7d dei%ecs xaei uertodae Serrdy civece thy fnrogsxnv. Davi 
Eguod pro Egreod Pwvy ibidem. quanquam Platonis verba, que hoc loco 
citantur, nusquam in Platone reperire potuimus. de Homerico quo- 
que versu supra dixi. sed ad rem. Hz verborum metatheses in 
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poetis occurrunt sepissime, et agnoscuntur facilius: nec hoc tantum, 
sed etiam versus integri nunc inter se bini locum mutant, nunc alieno 
plane loco singuli cernuntur. Jam ad majora veniamus., Extremo 
Serm. 5. legitur, xci roysiv (@exovy) Aovxsovte meepdvte ray Eraipuy, rot! 
BARovs TAY Weel Adyous, xa) meoreemey Oy Me, aoneg slate tay ROU, FAS To 
diet es Bets Tver) noe weorter bas Tovs veous, Hee Oy “cel walod Fives Aovnsoy 
mers avroy Atyew mweel geod, &c. cum hee sit vera scriptura, zai royety 
ovxsovere moLgovre TOY ETHLIQUY, Koei AAO THY Weel Adyous, xz) On otk waioe 
Tivo nok meoTeerety On (ees aonse dlabe roy Aovesov, Tas Te OsaTerBas, cvverery, 
noth meorisobas Tos veous, xctt Aovxsov weds avroy Aeyesy. Iam. Platon. 1. hee 
habentur, dere xas oruy sis ToAeseons BAAKAOS EAbacLY avboamot, Tous Tobe 
Tay adroysiguv meso Beis a&Pixvovzeevovs Déyovrae woot ROME LOVE, evdupeov- 
wsvor Td TaY EnTOgaY UAC, Dmekcrgorpesvos Thy TOU Aoyou Puc, eidovpeavos ore 
soup 615 rs curne be noe nor opel cov yivous sionabe. At contra scriben- 
dum est, eidoupeevos Fa TAY putogay Pirov, Ct evbugcovuesvos ors ehacevns. Simi- 
liter Platon, 2. hee sunt in fine soritis, of gas dv 4 wort evvopenreet, 
evelyn pendevee pendey capecep rece vety® “AA ovTe TOTO oipeots Ouvetey, aol” as, 
wn TovTo yemmreras, ovde poly doxsiv Ost mors ewvousiobat, Paling wor cy. 
Verum acre et prius ovre, locum inter se commutarunt. Denique 
contra prodit. alt, tovs 0’ cuod nak ca tas inyselas ayalo not weds eoyare 
xmdrous TeTHenucvous, EAaTrov exe Tovray mwesbosucbe. In libro scripto pro 
serienetvovs legitur éanraxeras, ac recte: veruntamen non est abjicien- 
dum alterum, sed ita totum legendum, rods 0 opod xa to ths Dyteias 
aryl) Teripenucvous, nak % eos toyare waArovs eAnAaKoTds. Atque ita de 
duabus malis lectionibus unam fecimus bonam. 





De Accentibus. 
CAP. VI. 


OBSERVANDI quoque sunt accentus, qui non raro perperam collo- 
cantur. cujus quidem erroris eadem est, que conjunctionis ac dis- 
junctionis origo. siquidem veteres nudas etiam literas absque apicibus 
ullis pingere solebant: id quod cum e vetustis codicibus, tum e 
scholiastis colligi potest, a quibus aliquando, sitne 7 (verbi gratia) an 
# legendum, dubitari videas. Quapropter hujus quoque correctionis 
aliquot exempla proferemus. | ! 

Scribendum igitur airy] pro airiwv Aristid. in Panath. baie ras 
Herel MeLLLOUS Tivees aiTIOY ryEVoLUAVEY mae tvioY TH WAG. HAAG PLO aAAM ter, 
de Paraph. in Aigypt. et Serf. 3. x#ca] pro xacd in Smyr. (et Clem, 
Protrept.) o#xow pro ovxedy bis. in Rom. et Platon. 3. cvvelxi] pro 
guvoixie in Palinod. xa agicyov ov ro wrupet Ognvtiv, drAAL cuvernie 
dopraCev. tTavre PrO teure, Ct contra sepissime. xen pro yey multis locis. 
xaedid pro’ xagdi« lib. vi. cap. 3. ex Eurip. vv» pro viv apud poetas 
creberrime. . 

Nonnunquam etiam apostrophi nota vel omittitur, vel temere 
additur. Scribendum igitur wydiv pro nde Aristid. tribus locis, in 
-Panath. Leuctr. 1. et Platon. 2. et semel Din. xara dynocd. dsix’] pro 
bis lib. i. cap. 9, ex Eurip, Contra wi] pro ‘wh lib. vi. cap. 7. ex 
Aristophane. ) : pants 
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Hue pertinent etiam interpuncta, que sepe valde negligenter 
posita cernuntur. verum de his aliquod preceptum dare, superva- 
cuum foret, 


; 





De Homeoteleutis, et Homeoarctis. 
CAP, VII. 


Apmopvm difficile restituendi genus est in iis vocibus, quarum vel 
initia, vel postrema corrupta cernuntur, vel una, vel pluribus in sylla- 
bis. Atque hoc nonnunquam propter similes voces proximas con- 
tingit, quemadmodum supra docuimus, errandi causam szpe simili- 
tudinem prebuisse: nonnunquam aliam ob rem quamlibet. De 
initiis corruptis primum, deinde de extremis agemus, 

Scribendum igitur adrnrovs | pro airous Aristid, i in Panath. ratra 
web orentHyor 7 G05 éeuTous simevres, tote 79S LUTOUS exerTOs Osa ren bevres. 
(et arnriiross | PIO éavrois Hel. 1.) wands | pro modnovs ibid. vat tag | pro 
peylorars Leuct. 3. (wares pro mwaioos lib. vi. cap. 17.:e aera) 
quoniam in singulis énuTous, Orvis, weyiorny (melides) precesserant 
ays | pro Aye Platon. 1; yoreropecene ee pe npeegopece y, bet in fin. Platon. 2. 
Huestis oe preg iCaecey neces avrous, noe en Dogauebee dome ey npeeeovedt y. tte 
move | pro were Platon. 2, nisi quis hoc ad compendiosas scripturas 
referri malit, quemadmodum et wera scribendum pro «are Hel. 10. 
bis. et Dinarch. xsd dauerd. (et contra Hel. 9.) et ipsum zarz pro 
ai extrema Plato. 1. et Hel. 10. et Polyb. 6. et 11. et Thucyd. 8. et 
contra Polyb. 3. 

Contra scribendum ninprarioecy | Pro ynpiaorKeyris Ayistid. Platon. 1. wae 
7 ven TOwmTuvTes owbyvocs YilylarnorTss, aLrYVOOUITES eenge exE4YOU Tov pigeons TUS 
deus. Oia Pbeigas | pro dwecPbeize. Contra prodit deaoreevor | pro chencapesbee 
initio in Rom. et whoyvvoeesvot | pro cckoyeuvopeabee Sicul. 1. oper bn rovT oes, peavoy 
oux aioruropecbee chy Ocrace vty acre | pro woree Platon. 2. DeovriCesy pro 
Peovridwy in Egypt. ov, ore copay elves vouigw, meee Tay aon nay Peovrs- 
Davy ovds oxaLOTHT EC eaceey youy ey ovT05 wibepecets et ere laa ime Platon. 1. 
quoniam precesserant adjroy et elmeiy. Leorss | pro woany de Paraph. 
quoniam sequebatur post Ovoiy éroty nyeiv. cuvesrBetrorre pre guvsio Bet rosey 
1. de Societ. array | pro aid)ors initio Panath. idle piv darovs - arDots 
ives reopens. Tovrers | PER TOUTOY. Contra crimin. airor] pro aLUTOS in 
fine Panath. Kobe Ths Onpewy LUTOS sZuregos nok meayregos. aureus | pro 
eytoisin Rom. et Leuctr. 2. avre] pro aviv initio Panath. et similia 
plura, vel potius infinita. Ut enim errandi, ita nec erratorum est 
modus ullus. Denique postreme vocum litere creberrime corrum- 
puntur, ac precipue cum compendiose scribuntur. qua de re sequitur 
ut dicamus. 





De Abbreviationibus. 
CAP. VIII. 


SINGULAREM in Gra@ca scriptura elegantiam habent compendiose 
quedam scribendi rationes,- quas abbreviationes vocant; queque 
paucts et facilibus ductibus magnum literarum numerum complec- 
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tuntur. Sed heic quoque cavendum diligenter ests ne alterum pro 
altero _propter similitudinem substitutum, incautos fallat. Sic enim 
THSs THs Tay, Tay, et similia non difficulter inter se commutantur. ac 
de wagt et wee, deque similibus ante diximus, non enim possunt 
hec observatione certa comprehendi singula. 

Quin etiam lineolas supra vocabula ductas usur pant nonnunquam, 
ut nos, Greci, velut cum wz, cye, pro marne, cathe, scribunt: nisi 
quod in talibus lineole aliquando per incuriam omittuntur, Sic in 
Panath. cws et wewoy legitur, cum cate et meaoy fuerit scribendum :‘ 
nam in Aldino quidem codice rareaoy et conoares perfecte lepebatur. 
Sic in Miner.. rorigay legitur pro TAT CDOYs (ct Iseeo meet vou “Eiwy.) 
nam scriptus codex meey habet. Contra weer ecay ‘pro 2 wareeov Lys, 
txidd. ors raed rego iol, 4 WOTE EidsveLl, ciay TUT EQLY éorienvTus “et Tsee. 
ime rod vps. et Lesbon. woorgene. Sic Hel. 10. scribendum marretens | 
pro ROMt Us. pesieeee Peovricas: nob syivous Oboedox iis, “eek mearees vax AnTEWS. 

Atgue hec hactenus. Sunt et alia fortasse minutiora mendorum 
aliquot genera, que lectorem remorari possint: verum nobis omnia 
simul proponere nunc non lubet. et hec arbitramur iis, qui- ingenio 
non plane sterili, et sermonis observatione non prorsus negligenti 
fuerint, propemodum posse in obscuris auctorum locis, qui non 
omnino sint intractabiles, ubique sufficere. Etenim cum tribus in 
rebus fere tota hec ratio consistat, in literis, in syllabis, in verbis ; 
cum quis occurret locus corruptior, videndum erit primum, num ex 
literis aliqua sit e vera corrupta, num aliqua desit, aut ‘supervacua 
ponatur, num due vel tres inter se locum injuste mutarint. Deinde 
dispiciendum veniet, an syllaba sit aliqua corrupta, an desit aliqua, 
vel vacet, sive id in principio, sive in medio vocabuli contingat, sive 
in fine. Postremo verba considerabuntur, utrum tota corrupta sint, 
vel in similia, vel in dissimilia: an per partes, in principio videlicet, 
aut fine: utrum addenda sint, an tollenda: utrum conjungenda~ 
sint perperam disjuncta,’ an perperam conjuncta disjungenda : utrum 
denique locum debeznt mutare, an aliis insigniri notis, Hae igitur 
qui diligenter attenderit, et a nobis proposita memoria ‘tenuerit exem- 
pla, ae judicio preditus aliquo fuerit, is magnam se facultatem 
scriptores Grecos castigandi, id quod nobis tradere propositum fuit, 
nactum jure gloriabitur. 


Gulielmi Canteri Syntagmatis finis. 





ON THE CREATION. 


send are 


Whence but from Heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 
In several ages born, in several parts, 

Weave such ; agreeing truths? Or how, or why, 

Should all conspire to cheat us witha lie? © DRYDEN. 





NO. I. 





TS reading the histories of nations scattered over the face of the 
world, the mind must be occasionally struck with the coincidence 
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of manners, ideas, and traditions. "That human nature is every 
where the same, that the same wants are to be satisfied, and the 
same inclinations gratified, admits of no question. Similar situa- 
tions will of course give rise to similar customs. ‘The wandering 
tribes of savage life, if doomed to inhabit districts little favorable 
to agriculture, will naturally be addicted to the pursuits of the 
chace, while on the other hand the possessors of more benignant 
climes will resemble each other im their luxurious and indolent 
habits. There seems also something 1m the nature of the human 
mind, which leads it to extend its views beyond the world, and to 
look up to some power superior to itself, as the superintendant of 
all things, and consequently an object to which it will offer some 
species of worship and adoration. But. there are other similarities 
which cannot be accounted for on these grounds, and there are 
some religious peculiarities which could never have arisen from the 
mere suggestions of faucy or nature. Superstitious awe may impress 
itself upon the rudest inteilect.. The Indian may see his God in 
clouds, and hear him in the wind, but when the most refined and 
most barbarous people are found to be equally attached to par- 
ticular rites and ceremonies, the coimcidence is too forcible to 
allow of being accidental. If, for instance, we find the game of 
chess practised alike by the natives of Hindostan, and the Indians 
of Chili’ from time immemorial, the ference must be naturally 
drawn, that at some period there must have been a communication 
between the countries; and when we find it the invariable opinion 
of all nations, however widely separated, that the Deity is to be 
appeased with offerings of various descriptions, it will scarcely be 
asserted that such a doctrine could have prevailed so universally, 
unless derived from the same source, and that this source, where- 
ever and whenever it existed, was in the eye of the world con- 
sidered as sacred and pure. Where then are we to look for it, 
what clue suggests itself. for the direction of our inquiries ? 
Undoubtedly it is from the most ancient people that these practices 
originated, it is in the earliest records that we are most likely 
to deri ive AMS tee and if the histories of such a nation can be 
found, in which a variety of habits and customs are incidentally 

mentioned, and an account given of the first establishment of 
sacrifices and other religious rites, there 1s corroborative testimony 
to the truth of that history, and if upon its authenticity the highest 
interests of the human race are in a manner founded, every 
inquiry which has a tendency to prove its veracity should be 
prosecuted with diligence and perseverance. I believe it is a 
fact very generally allowed, that the Bible contains the most 
ancient records extant. It is indeed true, that the Chinese chro- 





* Molina’s Hist. Chili, v. 2. p. 125, 
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nology pretends to much higher antiquity; but it is equally 
true, that the most accurate investigations have proved the ab- 
surdity of these pretensions, and the fallacy of their statements ; 
and by tracing them to their real periods have added indirectly to 
the credibility of revelation, by connecting them in a very satisfac- 
tory manner with the facts which are related init. If then the 
Buble is the most ancient book existing, and if it records customs 
and rites to be found amongst nations of the most remote antiquity, 
we must conclude that they origmated in a veneration -for the 
sacred writings 1n the minds of those by whom they were adopted ; 
or since the Bible professes to relate only such things as occurred 
within a very limited sphere, compared with the extent of the 
habitable world, that all these nations must have had frequent 
communication at some period, and, as the sacred volume asserts, 
have been derived from the same stock, ‘The striking similarity, 
indeed, between the habits of the Jewish and several other nations, 
has been frequently noticed, and appeared in so strong a pomt of 
view to some writers, as to convince them that they were actually 
Jewish colonies.’ The population of America has been con- 
sidered as derived from the house of Israel, and the most remote 
countries have had their advocates in favor ‘of Judaical extraction. 
Many, indeed, in the prosecution of a favorite theory, have 
carried their ideas too far, and would persuade us that in a horde 
of Indians they had discovered. the remnant of a Jewish tribe. 
But without falling into this error, we shall find a sufficient num- 
ber of uncontroverted facts to cuide us im our research, and 
although many passages of scripture * have been illustr ated by a 
reference to the customs of Syria, Palestine, and adjacent parts, 
few have taken a wider range for examination, and extended 
their inquiries to other countries, which from their prejudices or 

want of civilisation, have adhered with pertinacity to their aticient 
habits of life and domestic economy. ‘To us this pursuit has 
afforded much interest and gratification, and however unimportant 
or irrelevant it may appear at first sight to some critics, we have 
the authority of Grotius, Shuckford, ‘Bryant, and many others of 
equal learning and piety, in. favor of such researches. The able 
work of the latter om Ancient Mythology, thus concludes. “ Upon 
the whole, I think it 1s manifest, that there are noble resources 
still remaining ; if we will bat apply ourselves to diligent inquiry. 
As we have both in India and China, persons of science, and 
curiosity, it would be highly acceptable to the learned world, if 
they would pay a little more attention to the antiquities of the 
countries where they reside. And this, addressed to people not 
only in those regions, but in any part of the globe, wherever it is 





* Adair, Kolben, &c. ? Harmer, Burder, and Franks. 
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possible to gain access. There are in every climate some shattered 
fragments of. original history, some traces of a primitive and 
universal language. And there may be observed in the names of 
Deities, terms of worship, and titles of honor, which prevail 
among nations widély separated; who for ages have had no con- 
nexion. The lke may be found in the names of pagodas and 
temples: and of sundry other objects, which will present them- 
selves to the traveller. Even America would contribute to this 
purpose. ‘The more rude the monuments, the more ancient they 
may possibly prove, and afford a greater light upon inquiry.” 

Under such a sanction, we are induced to offer to our readers, 
some of these scriptural synonyma which have come under our . 
own observation. We will begin with a few of the ideas, and 
traditions of ancient and distant countries, respecting the creation. 


En the beginning God created the heaven and the earth : 
And the earth was without form and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the spr it of God moved upon the "face of the waters, &c. 
Genesis 1. 1, 2. to 25. 


In the beginning says Orpheus, the heavens were made by God, 
and in the heaven there wasa chaos, and a terrible darkness was 
in all the parts of this chaos, and covered all things under heaven. 
Orpheus, however, did not conceive the heavens and the earth to 
have been in one mass; for as Shuckford* quotes from Syrian, 
the heavens and the chaos were according to Orpheus the principia 
out of which the rest were produced. Anaxagoras, as Laertius - 
informs us, began his book ;* all things were at first in one mass, 
but an intelligent agent came and put them in or der; and Aristotle 
gives us as his opinion? that all things remained in one mass for a 
great length of time, but an intelligent Being came and put them 
in motion, and so separated them from one another. 

In the beginning of time, all thmgs were in a state of confusion, 
heaven and earth were in a shapeless mass, aid had one and the 
same form. But when corporeal beings were created, the world 
appeared in the order and harmony which now prevails. The air 
was. convulsed and agitated, its lighter and its fiery particles 
ascended, and became the receptacie for the sun and the starry 
host of heaven. ‘The gross and material parts adhered together, 
and formed the earth, which is continually whirling about. ‘The 
moisture exuded and became the sea. For a time, the ground 
was unfit for tillage or any purposes of life, but the warmth of 
the sun soon invigorated the soil, which became rich and fertile : 


as the Poet says Euripides Menalippe. 


7, 





Shuckford Con. vi. Pref. 
Aristot. Metaph. p. 2. 
Aristot. Phys. Ausce. lib. 8. ¢. 1. 
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Of one vast form, confused and uncreate 

Was once the Universe. The earth and heavens, 
Then men aiid trees, and beasts and winged fowl}, 
Each in their course, in swift succession sprung. » 

The Sintosju or adherents of the Sinto religion, the most 
ancient system of sacred worship. im Japan, pay such respect to 
the last article of their religious creed, which relates to the 
beginning of all things, that they take special care not to reveal 
the same to their disciples, till each hath obliged himself by an 
oath, signed with his hand and seal, not to profane such” sacred 
and sublime mysteries, by discovering them to the ignorant and 
credulous laity. The translation from the original text of this 
mysterious doctrine is contained in the following words taken out 
ef a Book which they call Odarks. “ In the beginning of the 
opening of all things, a*Chaos floated, as fishes swim in: thee water 
for pleasure. Out of this Chaos arose a thing like a prickle, 
moveable, and transferable. ‘This thing became a'soul or spirit ; 
and this spirit is called KuNiroKopAtTsno-MikorTro.” Kem- 
pher’s Japan, v.1. p. 208. | 

The third vol. of Pezron’s Zendavesta, contains the following’ 
curious account of the creation from the Cosmogony of the Par- 
ses. ‘ We are informed that when the Deity Ormisda set about 
the production of things, the whole was performed at six different 
intervals. He first formed the Heavens ; at the second period the 
waters; and at the third the earth. Next in order were produced 
the trees ‘and vegetables ; in the fifth place were formed the birds 
and fishes, and the wild inhabitants of the woods; and in the 
sixth and last place he created man; this was the most honorable 
of all his productions. ; 

The notion which the Chepewyan Indians entertain of the creation, 
is very singular. ‘They believe that at the first the globe was one 
vast and entire ocean, inhabited by no living creature, except a 
mighty bird, whose eyes. were fire, whose glances were lightning, 
and the clapping of whose wings were thunder.’ On his descent to 
the ocean and touching it, the earth instantly arose, and remained 
on the surface of the waters.—'This omnipotent bird then called 
forth all the variety of animals from the earth, except Chepewyans 
who were produced from a dog, and this circumstance occasions 
their aversion to the flesh of that animal, as well as to the people 
who eat ‘it. ‘the tradition proceeds to relate that the great bird 
having finished his work, made an arrow which was to be preserved 
with ‘great care and to remain untouched ; but the Chepewyans 
were so devoid of understanding as to carry 1t away, and the sacrilege 
so enraged the great bird that he has never since ape Carver 5 
Travels, p- 143. ? 

In the poem of the Voluspa, which forms part of the Edda, we 
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find the following description of Chaos and the creation. “In the 
day-spring of the ages, there was neither sea, nor shore, nor refresh- 
ing breezes. ‘There was neither earth below, nor heaven above 
to be distinguished. The whole was only one vast abyss without 
herb and without seeds. ‘The sun had then no place, the stars 
knew not their dwelling places, the moon was ignorant of her power. 
After this there was a luminous, burning flame towards the South, 
and from this world flowed out incessantly into the abyss, that lay 
towards the north, torrents of sparkling fire, which in proportion 
as they removed far away from their source, congealed in their fall- 
ing into the abyss, and so filled it with scum and ice. Thus was 
the abyss, by little and little, filled quite full; but there remained 
within it a light and immoveable air, and thence exhaled icy 
vapors. Then a warm breath came from the South, melted those 
vapors, and formed of them living drops, whence was born the 
giant Ymer. Mallet’s North. Antig. v.1. 105.” | 
Mr. Maurice’ in his Dissertations on Indian Antiquities asserts, 
it as his opinion, that it is from some perverted notion of the spirit 
of God moviny on the face of the waters, that in all the engravings 
descriptive of the Indian Cosmogony, Brahma is represented 
floating on the abyss, upon the leaf of the sacred Lotos. ‘Thus 
in that spirited and beautiful ode of Sir William Jones to Narayena, 
which, literally translated, he observes, means the Spirit moving 
on the water, we find the following remarkable stanza. It will be 
remembered that Sir William, in this passage, professes to give the 
principles of the Indian Cosmogony, as he found them displayed 
in the two most venerable Sanscreet productions of India, the Me- 
numsriti,” or Institutes of Menu, and the Sree Bhagavat. 
First, an all potent, all pervading sound 
Rade flow the waters, and the waters flow’d, 
Exulting in their measureless abode, 
Diffusive, muititudinous, profound; 
‘Then, o’er the vast expanse, primordial wind 
Breath’d gently till a lucid bubble rose, 
Which grew in perfect shape an egg refin’d, 
Created substance no such beauty shows. 
Above the warring waves it danc’d elate, 
Till from its bursting shell, with lovely state, 
A form cerulean fluttered o’er the deep, 
Brightest of beings, greatest of the great ; 
Who, not as mortals steep 
Their eyes in dewy sleep, 


But, heavenly pensive, on the Lotos lay 
That blossom’d at his touch, and shed a golden ray.$ 


The following account of the Banian History of the Creation, is 
from Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, v. 3. 277. 





1 Vol. 4. 69. 


* Supposed to have been composed about the 12th century before Christ. 
3 See the whole of this Hymn in the Asiatic Miscellany, p. 24. 
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The great God being alone, bethought himself how he might 


make his Excellency a power manifest to others; I’or this cause he 
made four elements as the ground-work of this mighty frame, viz. 
the earth, air, fire, and water, which four elements were at first all 
mingled together in a state of confusion, but the Almighty sepa- 
rated them in the following manner. First, it is said, that by some 
great cane or like instrument, he blew upon the waters, which 
arose into a bubble of a round form like an egg, which spreading 
itself further and further, made that clear and transparent’ firma- 
ment which now compasseth the world about. After this there 
remaining the earth, as the sediment of the waters, and some liquid 
substance with the same, the Lord made of both these together, 
a thing round like a ball, which he called the lower world, the 
more solid whereof became the earth, the more liquid the sea; 
both which making one globe, he by a great noise or humming 
sound placed them in the midst of the firmament, which 
became equidistant from it on everv side.. Then he created 
asun and moon to distinguish the times and seasons. The elements 
being thus disposed of, each of them discharged its several parts, 
_ the air filled up whatsoever was empty; the fire began to nourish 
with its heat; the earth brought forth living creatures, as did also 
the sea. And the Lord conveyed to these a seminal virtue, that 
they might be fruitful in their several operations; and thus the great 
world was created. 








Reply to the Article of Sidneyensis on the Syntax of "Iobs. 





To THE Eprror oF THE CrassicaL JOURNAL. 
SIR, 


I MUST request your permission to make a few 
observations on the Remarks of Sidneyensis, North Sheen, 
relative to the Syntax of ic:, scito, occasioned by my punctua~ 
tion of the 62d line in the Prometheus Desmotes, 

ive 
aly, cogiorys wy, Aids vwbioregos. 

Your correspondent asserts that ,.40y cannot be followed by 
an adjective without any particle, and has attempted to show that 
“there is no just arguing from any 7o4 yet produced to the ply 
before us.” With respect to the passage of the Heraclide, I 
return to him my sincere thanks for having pointed out the error, 
into which Valckenaer, whom Ihave followed, implicitly, has 
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fallen;—with respect to the passage in the Seven at Thebes, I 
admit that this instance is not by any means decisive (for it may 
be very well understood, as he has understood it);—but with 
latin to ae passage of the Colonean Gidipus 1210 (1206), 


cv de 
ois 100’, eev wep nad tis octn Occiv, 

I conceive that it is much more to the purpose than he seems 
to suppose: “ To say the truth, this passage so translated—tu 
tamen salvum te tamdiu scito, dum me deus quis servabit—looks 
plausibly enough; but can scarcely be pleaded as a decisive proof 
by itself: till other examples, clear and unequivocal, be pro- 
duced, is it so very hard to take the words before us, plainly, 
thus, But be thou safe,i.e. safe thou shalt be, if to me also any 
kind God extend his protection?” 1 must take the liberty of 
informing your correspondent that it is ‘* very hard to take the 
words before us, plainly, thus,” and I think that few scholars 
but himself would be satisfied with it— 

-Tute, Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti ! 

I may also be permitted to ask him to produce some instances, 
where the imperative is so used in a future sense. « All this,” 
continues your correspondent, «at the very best serves but little 
to defend Mr. Barker’s interpretation of a passage so obviously 
presenting the tdeas, hich every one else has attached to it.” 
Tam sorry that your correspordent should have suffered such a 
sentence to escape from his pen, as it glances at the insignificance 
of the person, for whom it is intended: for my own part, 
Mr. Editor, I never consider a man’s youth as a fault, but regard 
only his merits ; and am rather disposed to inhance his merits from 
the consideration of his youth: in the discussion of proposed 
conjectures and interpretations, I regard neither the age, nor the 
character, nor the situation of the critic, but weigh, with candor 
aud impartiality, the arguments which he adduces. The fact, 
Mr. Editor, is this—guod cg ig perperam discit, in senectute 
confitert non vult, 

Vel quia nil rectum, nist quod placuit sili, ducunt, 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, ef que 
Imberbes didicere, senes perdenda fatert. 

It is avery specious, but a very illiberal mode of argument to 
say that “the passage so obviously presents the ideas, which 
every one else has attached to it :”’ I conceive myself as free to 
deny the fact, as he is free to assert it: all, which the remark ~ 
proves, is the prejudice of the writer, He recommends to my 
attentive consideration the note of Professor Porson on the Orestes 
v.. 792. 


mod yap wy, dsikw HiAos 
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“« mov yao av Ald. et pars codicum, quod bis soloecum est: récte 
)y plures MSS : simillima constructio [ph. A, 407. 


wa; ‘ ~ \ 5) ~ 4 99 
Ozikers 0 MOU mor marpos ex TAVTOD yeyurs ; 


As a return for his kindness, I] recommend to his attentive 
perusal the following passages: “ IT. 3, 3, 6. TXITOUBEVOL spines 
TO sha | etc. np. tay eyeing aire ovre S. eivas. 6, 2, 10. 
Aoyss Ome et eUploxe ¥ WAEiOvoY 7 meQeay ec omeryy 60dy. ear, 4, “i Kata 
Couevos eupionoy oddev pelov— cryaloy, Np.-elves S- ov, S. ecousvove” Lex. 
Xenophonteum, « Cum particip. est An. 1, 2, 18. Luxgaryy deix- 
yuyTa Tols Evvovow sauTov xaAdv xaryebov OvTet, quod particip. etiam 
INTELLIGI potest I]. 5, 4, 10. ei£ouey roils moAcutois-—aAAous adray 
xeeltrous, np. ovras, h. e. elvas.” Lexicon Xenophonteum. ‘These 
passages are sufficient to show that: even Professor Porson is not 
infallible. 

Analogy is directly in favor of my hypothesis ; for, i in analogous 
instances, the participle before the adjective may be either expressed, 
ot understood: with respect to dexvivei, the fact has been proved : 
we have in the Theban Cidipus v. 576. 


od yap oy doveds [SC. dy] ardicouc, 
in the Antigone v. 502. 
pow ve ev TO, xeray ty xanoiol tis [SC. dy] 
caAods, emeita TOUTS xaAAUvery OZAn, 
and in the Hippolytus v. 916. 
i 20 woloiicn mavra xnodie xAvety 
nay TOS xaKOITE_Aiyvos OFX aAicustou, 
Again we have inthe Theban Gidipus v. 1421. 
Ta yap 
TepOs mos aUTOY meyT ededonpctt HAKOG, 
and in a passage cited in the Lexicon of H. Stephens from Demos- 
thenes’s Oration upon the Crown, cv roivuy roiwiitos [sc. dy] sdozins, 
and in the Supplices v. 329. Ed. Gaisford, iit 
Oe1Ads wy edevodine, 
and in tHe Antigone v. 281. 
ey “deupelys Lsc. wy] avoug Ts nah ye Zpay Che 
Again in the Ezppolytus v. 948. 
nak ereyere 
mpos THs Vavovons tuhavais xaxioros wv. 
I have not been able to find an instance of the participle being 


understood after this verb, but few will, I think, be inclined to 


question the propriety of the ellipse, from the analogy of the other 


instances. 
¥ 
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Again in the Hippolytus v. 520. | 
aory’ Omens mor wy Alav gavel [sc. AN} cody, 
in v. 333. 
odxouy Asyoura Timsmtipa [sc. OTSA] pavei, 
in Sappho’s Ode, 
Polvomon amvous, 
in the Hippolytus v. 89. 
4 yap od cool deuvolucl” av s 
v. L074. 
ci On xaxds ye dalvowes. 

In Dem. Olynth. 1. p. 47. Ed. Mounteney, rod 7” éxsivoy, reg 
nal &rnbss Umcpres, daiiroy [sce ONTA] dalverdas, x.7- A. We have 
in Herodotus Book 1. c. 93. xah édaivero perocomevoy TO THY maNdIC~ 
xéwv Eoyoy sy péeyioroy: Again Book 1. c. 51. od yap 73 cuvrungdv 
Dalverak jos Egrvyoy elvas. 


Sucépwres Of ouvduel’ ovrec. Eiippol. v. 193. 
Daiveral jor xijvos loos Jeoirsy 
EuILev” VIO. Sappho’s Ode. 
eipyas ious oon heivonas Adve Té0e. Prometh. vy. 325. 


xpariore Oy mol Tay mapesTwTaY TOTE 
Edaiver’ elves. Prom. v. 224. 
We have in the Hippolytus v. 4377. 
viv 0 eyyoodmas dataos otoc. | 

The Professor observes upon the 304th v. « Greci sepe con-- 
jungunt verba oida, yiyvaoxw, pavddvn, aiclavoucsr, &c. et ex his 
composita, cum participlis presentis, et perfecti, et futuri, ut in 
Notis istis Edvoia copds ay, "Iobs Wororpos yeyas.” 

With respect to ics, s?s, your correspondent may add to his 
instances the following—xal icf: éx<i, ews av cimw ool, Matth.'c. ii. 
v.13. év robross ios, 1 Tim. iv. 15. and in the Seven at Thebes 
v. 244, Ed. Butler. 


ExyAOS Ios, puyd’ ayer UmepHoBod. 
Tam, Mr. Editor, your’s &c. 


EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
Trin. Coll. Cam. May 1812. re 
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*,* In this Number we present our Readers with—1. A short 
ercarne of Hermogenes from Fabricius’s Bzbliotheca Greca— 
2. The Greek Preface of Jonas Eleutherius.—3. The letters, in 
chronological order, of Jonas, Capperonnier, Stoeber, Sallier, Sir 
Richard Ellys, Mr. Rolleston, Dr. Pemberton, and Professor 
Ward. These letters will explain the nature of the materials and 
collations used for this Edition. ' 

In the next Number we shall give the Text, the Various Read- 
_ ings, and the Notes of Professor Ward, and others; together 
with Priscian’s Latin Treatise de Praexercitamentis Rhetorice 
ex Eermogene. | 





{V. Hermocenes Tarsensis Rhetor, Callipi F. nepos forte vel pro- 
pinquus fuit Hermogenis Tarsensis, quem propter quasdam in Historia 
figuras, librartis etiam qui eam descripserant cruci afhxis, occidit 
Domitianus teste Suetonio c.. xX. Vix quindecim annos natum auscul- 
tavit et admiratus fuit Marcus Antoninus jam. Imperator, quem 
Hermogenes ita allocutus esse fertur: idov cor, Bacired futwe 
moLsOceryoryod Deapesvos, putoe nrsnbeey TEE MLEVOIY En tibi Imperator Rhetorem 
gui pedagogo indiget, Oratorem qui annos exspectat. Musonium quo- 
-que Philosophum Hermogenis fuisse auditorem Suidas refert, quod 
de celebri illo Philosopho Stoico accipere tempus non patitur. rege 
nisi fallit nos Suidas, de alio juniore Musonio hoc sit intelligendum, 
de quo apud Aristidem Rhetorem mentio. Anno decimo septimo 
ztatis scripsit Tex vny fnrogixiy, et anno vigesimo librum de ideis, qui jam 
pridem in omnium fuere manibus: sed mox anno vigesimo quinto 
virum defecit memoria, atque adeo dicendi facultas, neque eam recu- 
perasse constat, licet diu post vixit et ultimam senectutem attigit. 
Ttaque contemtui habitus locum dedit Antiochi Sophiste: dieterio : 
"Egeoyéevns ey wart wey yee, éy be yieours Tis. Inter pueros SENEX, inter 
senes puer. Mortuiin cadavere dissecto cor pilis obsitum est reper- 
tum, et majus etiam quam hominum esse solet. Cognomine dictus 
est Zvere sive scalptor nescio an ideo, quod doceret dictionem scalpello : 
quasi deradere, ut Synesius in Dione pag. 47. dixit +o Aw xebigas 
TE Mot LTOTULLAEVo KS. 
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pevos, TRUTH TOL TH FAASITOYTA TOY UAV CLT OUT TOU Eppoyé- 
ed perce TAAALLOY HOI Gdroy TOV OPEM MOY oyoniwy 
eig TAS OuTxaTAAnmTOUS XAT ape Tr HT ss yewpyiov TOU 
pei OP te 70) anrsEavdpews avEuplees, mb riy ony mr pao ~ 
myoky TE 701 oxen yy Sroribyus, W xAY | yore TOMY epee 
Tovey, TOLpoe oF voy dar pipwy, woh. ev v7 akonraye TOU xO 
TopePopan Pi Baiodyzey ee Yeah, xo deErovmevos, xat 
TO WYEVILO ELOY, Topo og, Gries reonh Ouvcpevoy ae 
Swpeio bas oul Bovrorevoy. To O08 peyloroy, Crk xk Tp0 
hor poy ioodeoy, HOT OH TOY TOY inmoxparny, HATH OF TOY eupt- 
widny, meyanry yok bunrois peolpae TupPopas e0Lx7) 6 bar poy 
eupely, ws eyo oe rapPaven. TiO aya Ook yu 7 poroy, in Th 
doraroy, Ex TOY TWY apGopcu or eoDy 00 Yrwrrys Uy eLY 5 
oor ava pam Tous zy TOS euroslog, wy Topo COU Ev 7 é- 
movba, xo} THY oloryy oov opurtoy xo Pirog poo oviy, ais 
Gbeoprccs 5 7s oe dun y Trout 70. Gucind Tov WAsovexTi- 
ara, x1 To ex PiroroPiag xo THs apiorng Torosbas ae 
Tepypare, TO com pariroy, THs yyopans TO elruxpives xo 
axiBonroy, TO ey aravouy reouh Hy YWWODT TATOY, Tb euy/eves TiS 
Yoxiis ou arroy 7 TOU TwLATOG, rH TOMY joey ebxorpnday, 
TO emiesxse pexpr Southnorrog x01) Tpgoy, Thy ev Tols xXstreok 
ov em inccnevyy a podiryy, TO ey Tak cuvruy tos x00 del 
Alos psLrt soy x01 em aywyoy, To ey THC oupBovarcis xk 
Tapover ent mihavov, xob ev rOIS Aayors upley 5 THY oe meek 
TH aT pin mepogesov cov eumerpiay xouh ERO THIATY, Hom 
of evdoGoraras Pperayvot Borpacery ou ToLdayT out, w Tpls 
peaxop Pinapos eat Terpaxtc, obey xo.) TA Wowrsia Pépetc. 
ey Of raALy, xeon OTOY TO Ennquixty yev06, puploss OE XAT 
orebopey byxapsbeoy orePavors, z& aur ot TOU TEX voy papou 
nat Epporvévouc TO 2V000 LOY BXovres, ag TY Ov, Tuyo pony 
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xo Doom dav Ovx Array xh aupierree & emixploes ro dedrepov 
Zo Gag 2xdidoro ody roig dvexdororg abr oi; psibey Ts xo 
THLANPET TOT OY evEpyETn pace Toks AGywy opeyonevorg mops to- 
prevos TUT TOL TAVOY, Os v06, xOk ev annodomais 
er Deyo, cmrodiowtst, copwrare alvep, TONY Te aAAwY 
ODElAeT YG YEvOLEVOC, WATE Amodeyou xa) mepleme. 
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‘TE TOpLisUpLEvee [nos 27k YErpoypappara ev TH oF HE buyer 
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alr sog yevior bas iaBeBousdsv0s, pex pbs ov $0, xal avamvew 
Toy aepe.. eiot 08 Tavra, 
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3. wepl Siig aye Tay an thas HATO Toros. 
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ylmros 77S Paayias. meph ov TAOTA Ev TY PrBarobyrer TH 
TAAOKIK TE xouk veo TOU eMAOY I OT aT Oy xuplov ‘Twavvov Tov 
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/ 
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EAAUUINTY yrwrray Tpoyupvasparey. THUTOA TY oF ayo 
Goryrs mooreGon rcs TOON EL | gig ciduoy prin, ¢ ov is 
HOY evan & ETEDOY evepyeriy, oUTE Ouydnevos. eupEty. cami Seo 
08 Ore ToUTe@Y ameniely clo TH Ema, ivoe x0Lh erEp@y Taner = 
feb x01) Tipsorepoy, bead TuvepyouvTos, ETO H06 yeveopecus. 
THUTOH TAVUY exam porns, ey TOUTY TY eBdopais Ovo Yo- 
proc Bourcpevos, xouk emelmrep oux xOUe OL TAEOY TIS yAuxv- 
Tar IS cov Pwv7s, aL) pov ee TAAL oWoprcrs, xab Ore YP 
paroy dirwody pol, xob Epbwoo- 


Tis TIS ToPoroysuryTos troyews dodAoc, 
Iw. “Iwvig 6 erzubepios. 
res 1724, wapriov 27- 
| i> <i 


Je fus trés mortifié, Monsieur, de ne pouvoir vous donner 
satisfaction au sujet des Progymnasmes Grecs d’Hermogene, lorsque la 
personne, que yous avies * chargée de cette recherche, passa a la biblio- 
théque du roy :* il y @ environ un mois j’Ctois si presse de plusicurs 
sortes de travail, que je ne pus vous contenter. Aujourd’ huy je suis 
en état de le faire, etil ne s ‘agit que de savoir ce que desire celuy de 
vos savants, qui s’ intéresse 4 ce manuscript. Il y en a trois dans la 
bibliothéque du roy, et Jen ay les numéros, J’ay été charmé de 
Yoccasion qui s’ est présentée de vous marquer mon estime, I’ envie que 
jay de vous obliger en quelque chose, et. le respect que jay pour 
yous, 

Monsieur, 


Votre trés humble et 
De la Bib. du Roy le 12. 9bre. 1734. tres obGissant serviteur, 
| SALLIER. 


4 Monsieur, Monsieur Le Chevalier Ellys, Londres. 


(Ee 


/ 


Jen’ attends, Monsieur, que vos ordres pour vous envoyer la 
copie manuscript de Hermogene, que j’ avois recue de vous, avec la 
collation, que j’ay fait faire avec grand soin sur deux manuscripts. 
Le 3™¢ m’a paru si peu considérable, et il est si imparfait au commence- 
ment et a la fin, que j’ay cru devoir l abandonner, et je ny ay aucun 
regret. De deux manuscripts, dont vous vecevres la collation, le no, 
3514. est plus ancien que l’on ne l’a marqué, et je le crois pour le moins 
du 13™¢ siécle. 
Je chercheray ces jours cy le Compendium Hermogenis, et je vous le 
feray copier. J’ay été si occupé depuis quelque temps, que je nay 
pu faire ce que vous desirés A cet égard. 





* We preserve the spelling of the originals. ED. 
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J’en feray autant pour I Tonia. Nous n’avons ici personne, qui: 
songe a publier cet ouvrage, et l’amour du Grec tombe tous les jours. 
Les seuls moines Benedictins ont quelque reste de gotit pour ces sortes 
d’ouyrages; mais il yen a peu qui ensoient capables, et le savoir | 
fratesco convient peu aux veritables gens de lettres. 

Vous me feriés, Monsieur, une grande injustice, si vous me Srosaes 
capable d'exiger de vous, ni de personne, la moindre reconnoissance pour 
mes soins a faire ce qui peut vous plaire. J’ay eu toute ma vie une 
estime singuliere pour les gens de lettres de Angleterre, et je sai le 
respect, que lon doit & votre mérite en particulier. Je profite volon- 
tiers de l'occasion d’obliger vos savants Anglois; et mon devoir, aussi 
bien que Vintention de nos ministres, est de faciliter Vusage des thresors, 
qui sont & la bibliothéque du roy. I ne doit donc vous en couter 
que la recompence de ceux, que je fais travailler pour vos copies. 
Encore si j’en étois cru il n’en couteroit rien @ personne: pour vous 
tirer méme d’embaras, si vous pouviés me faire trouver la derniere 
édition de: Xenophon publié in cing in 8° en Angleterre, je vous ferois 
remuttre le surplus de ce que je vous devrois pour ce livre. est a la 
bibliothtque du roy, mais je le desire pour moi meme. J’ose vous prier 
de faire mille compliments de ma part a Mrs. Ward. Si je savols nom- 
mément les livres, que vous desirés, je pourrois vous satisfaire, plus 
ais¢ment. Et je vous prie d’étre persuadé. de mon zéle trés sincere pour 
ce que vous souhaites, Je suis avec respect, 


Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble et 
- trés obéissant serviteur 


SALLIER. 


De la bibl. du Roy le 4 de Janvier 1735. 


A Monsieur, Monsieur Le Chevalier Ellys, Londres. 
- re TED 


| SIR, 
The Scholia in Hermogenes begin thus: 


"ISATOTH SXOAION ’EK AIAPOPON TEXNOTPA®QN EIS TA 
MIPOAETOMENA THE “EPMOTENH® PHTOPIKHS. 

"Ede 7 eovoy Tois THs Puoews avalos, aAAa nai &e. 

After this Isagoge containing 16 pages, there occurs this title: 

SYPIANOY. KAI SOQTIATPOT KAI MAPKEAAINOY EIS =TA- 
SEIS TOY ‘EPMOLENOY?. 

_ But in the course of the Scholia on this book, I observed some few 
other comments not ascribed to these authors ; viz. 

On the words Loynaracnevalau.eros de ylveraty OT av TO O'n[LEra TOD 
moay.waros &c. in the chapter megs oroxacuod besides @ comment of 
Sopater and Marcellinus, there is a comment intitled, “EZ ‘ANEIUDPA- 
GOY beginning thus, dtoy roo ovynaracnevatanevov TO py Movov 76 
TET LOY LEVOY &c, and also another intitled “EITIGbANIOY beginning 
with’ these Vue Tuy wey ddrwy dragegoucw &c. 


“<> 
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On these words of Hermogenes, Tauri d2 ovx we Crargovvres elmeo | wey 
mOAAa yao &c. in the chapter Teoh ayrirybens, there is an anonymous 
comment beginning thus, “H ceil ETkS. Thves ey 7% ayriagpes &e, 

Upon the “words ‘H Tovorys ual 4 yrwuy ws ev vols Eumooodey in the 
chapter eg} perarnvens, there i is an anonymous comment beginning 
with these words, ‘H mapaBoArr & ev ey Tals drhAas oracert &c. 

Upon the words To 7605 Th, ws ev Taig dyTierimais &c. of the chapter 
mé0) éyrou xa Bravolas there is an SER aus comment beginning with 
these words,.“H xara pyrey i vOlsbiey ordots vivera &c. | ae 

Upon the chapter, reo} ao: Poalas, besides the comment. of “Marcel- 
linus, which ends abruptly with these words, Wore -rovrw T&y CAwyY 
voulnwy diadeoes’ or) ev, there is also an anonymous comment beginning 
with these words, ‘H diupiBonia. THY &LOIBortay nal eguoyerns rol? QUT HY 
ouoay &c. 

After this follows, Thgoaeydueve Tod: megh ed gerewy beginning. thus, 
Teoh evgerewy embyey Canras 70 BiBAlov “aLhr 04 “Ab TOY aAAwy &e. 

Then follows, Eeiyyots Eis Tas evgerEls Tov é ownaryevaus avuvoou, 
which begins thus, “H moury. TOWTHY HAI naAAITT YY EUoEcy Gyat &c. 

I do not find the author’s name affixed to any of the Scholia upon 
this or the following books of Hermogenes.: 

There are prolegomena to the book meg iewy which begin ee Tov 
Torsrineoy Aoyoy det nal Td yy advvarov evel. rourearts &C. 

And the comment on this book begins thus, é Eimeg HAAOTI Tw Pyroge 
x0) ras ideas olwcu Too Aayov TOY hv ou KOTO Coy Elvah yovebonety® xa) To 
Aovra.” Eimreo aAAOTE TO XGITHLOY ey TOWTOLS Tod BiBaiou &c. 

The comment on the book me¢I puabodou dewvoryros begins thus, 6 Tlay 
UE G06 Aayou eb eyrau joey em pyydoet TAY ULATOS* wat Ta ACTA.” “lordoy 
OTs TOOTS Early emi TIS evvolas 7 weodas &c. 

In looking over these Scholia, I observed three or four chasms. One 
I have already mentioned. Another is in the Sc holiam of Marcellinus 
on these words of Hermogenes. Aumnods TEAELOS viveras 07 dy dvo 
Teaywara xa) dvo wedcwma &c. which occur in Hermogenes toward 
the latter end of his chapter, regi rox ac wod in the book veg} TTUTEWY 5 : 
for this Scholium breaks off at the words, ev jen dyoercu EASY X WY ARGaITnTS, 
and begins again with these words, Teorwmuny olov ek duo avery naroiey &c. 

The Scholium of Sopater on the words’ Ere oa weTarn per AAA’ we e0eb 
ouy SovAvely &c. of the chapter Tegh dvriaybews has a chasm ending 
with these words, Ort vouuoberns THY tly and beginning again thus, 
EVENL THY TAsdyTwy years &c. 

Upon these words Agyojney Os ouy we Srasgourres, AX we WOOS &c. 
the Scholium is acephalon, and begins with ‘these words, xaoauryeites 
ry Carnot &C. 

Dr. Mead desired me to give his service to you, and let you know 
that Mr. Rolleston can inform you of some manuscripts of Hermogenes 
himself, that were not collated by the Greek, when he was at Oxford. 
Pray give my humble service to Mr. Rolleston. 


Lond. May 18.1725. I am 
Your most humble Servant, 
For Mr. John Ward, to be left with Mr. Sam. . W PEMBERTON. 


Rolleston, Fellow of Merton College, in Oxford. 


Qo 
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I should have been glad to have seen you, but that I hope to 
_ get out of town fora few days, if what has prevented my doing it already, 
does not continue to hinder me from it. I have a sister lyes so very ill, _ 
that there is but small hopes of her life. I have desired Abbé Sallier 
to send me Hermogenes’s Collations forthwith, and that he would get - 
the Compendium copied as soon as‘he can. As to the Jonia, I have 
told him, that we have heard here, that somebody in France is about 
it; but, if otherwise, which he must know best, I have desired him to 
send me a very correct copy of it. 


lam, Sir, your most faithful humble Servant,. 


Bolton Street, Saturday Morning, Nov. 1734. Ro ELLYS. 
To Mr. Ward, in Gresham College. ~ 
pe 
Sir, 


I had a Letter from Paris two posts ago, and would ‘have 
acquainted you sooner with the contents of it, but that by the death of 
a sister, and the dangerous illness of my wife, I was in a very different 
way of thinking. She is now better, and so am more at liberty to 
acquaint you with what the Abbot says. He does verily think there’s 
nobody in France has thoughts of. publishing the Ionia. He likewise 
says, that there was a copy of it taken about twenty years ago, which 
he knows might be had, but the price they ask for it he thinks very 
extravagant. In my answer to Abbé Sallier I will desire to know what 
that extravagant price is, and at the same time, whether at all adven- 
tures it would not be better to have a new copy taken. The Abbé 
mentions that himself, but says, as it is a manuscript of 600 pages in 
folio, it will be a long and tedious piece of work. In short, upon his 
answer to mine, which | hope to write in two or three days’ time, we 
shall be at a certainty what we have to do. The inclosed, as you will 
sce, is the Collation of your Hermogenes ; and he tells me he has not. 
sent your copy of Hermogenes, because it would enlarge the pacquet ~ 
too much, (they are his own words) and so increase the price; but that 
he.is ready to send it at any time, if required. He has ordered them to 
bring him the Compendium Hermogenis, and is about getting it copied. 
This is the Abbé’s Letter; and as my wife is in a fair way of recovery, 
I hope in a few days to, be more at liberty than I have lately been, and 


so to have the happiness of seeing you here, if your other affairs will 
permit. . 


J am, Sir, your most faithful humble servant, 


R. ELLYS. 
_ Bolton Street, Saturday the 22d Jat. 1734——5. 


To,Mr. Ward, Gresham College. 
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Johan. Wardus Abbati de Sallier. 


TRIENNIUM fere, vir eruditissime, jam preteriit, ex quo Viri 
literis pariter ac dignitate illustris, Richardi Ellys baronetti, rogatu 
variantes, lectiones e duobus Hermogenis Progymnasmatum codicibus 
manuscriptis, in Regia Parisiis Bibliotheca repositis, descriptas, una 
cum ejusdem Lermogenis Rheturice Epitomes exemplari usui nostro 
huc transmittere dignatus es. Hoe tanto pro merito ut vir ille illustris 
tuic suo nomine maximas tibi gratias agere in se recepit; ita hanc 
occasionem nactus meis etiam verbis idem faciendi, eam neglige¥e neuti- 
quam sustinui. Codicum istorum, unde varie lectiones sunt descripta, 
alter 3514, alter vero 2531, in bibliotheca regia, ut intelligo, numeran- 
tur. In literis autem tuis ad Dom. Ellys exaratis etiam tertium illic 
codicem esse, lacerum vero et imperfectum, utpote cui et initio et fine 
desunt nonnulla, significasti. -Attamen ni priora tua beneficia novo 
cumulare nimis sit molestum, ut eum etiam codicem cum illo numeri 
3514 conferri, et lectiones discrepantes exscribi cures, a te enixe peto. 
Quanquam enim ex prioribus istis lectionibus locis bene multis sanitas 
sine dubio restitui possit ; restant tamen nonnulla, quibus nil medicine 
adferunt. Et nescio quomodo mihi presagit animus in tertio hoc 
codice, quamvis manco, veram lectionem in quibusdam latere posse. 
Nam ita nonnunquam usu venit, ut optimi codices eo plus ceperint 
injuriz, quod legentium manibus szpius contriti sint. Si hanc ate 
gratiam consequar, in perpetuum omni obsequio me tibi devinciess et 
amicus meus, vir eruditus, teque salutandi cupidissimus, qui lteras 
hasce in manus tibi tradendi officium libenter suscepit, impensas opere 
solvet; Parisiis enim aliquamdiu commorari statuit. Ideoque si et 
codicis characterem, quo Hermogenis Rhetorice Epitome continetur, et 
quo numero in Bibliotheca Regia notatur, eodem tempore mecum com- 
municare digneris, rem mihi gratissimam facies. Collegii nostri historia 
cum vitis professorum per annos aliquot proxime elapsos me totum fere 
occupavit, que brevi jam, favente Deo, contexetur; ex eo autem factum 
est, quod de opusculis istis Hermogenis edendis consilium hactenus 
differre coactus sim. Valeas, vir humanissime, et in reipublice litera- 
rie commodum diutissime conserveris. Dat. ex Coll. Greshamensi 
Londin. pridie non. Maii 1738. . 


~ ni a i ge 


JE vous envoye, Monsieur, la collation du manuscript que 
yous aviés demandé que je fisse examiner; je suis ravi d’avoir eu cette 
occasion de vous étre bon a quelque chose, et je ne manqueray aucune. 
occasion de yous marquer mon zéle, & vous Monsieur en particulier, et 
2 Mr. le Chevalier Ellys en votre personne. Si votre projet étoit de 
donner unc édition entiére des ouvrages d’Hermogene, je pourrois vous 
procurer un volume de cet auteur chargé de notes tirees des collations ° 
de manuscripts et des remarques critiques d’un homme de lettres de ce 
pays-cy, trés vers¢ dans la lecture: de ces auteurs de Rhétorique. J’ose 
vous prier d’en parler & Mr. le Chevalier Ellys-en luy faisant mille 
trés humbles compliments ; j’ay peur qu'il ne.m’ait oublic. Au reste, 
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cet exemplaire dont je vous parle ne vous cotitera rien nia Mr. Ellys, 

il ne seroit question que de m’en envoyer deux ou trois exemplaires pour 

la bibliotheéque du Roy et pour moy. 
Je vous assure de ma respectueuse estime ; 


| _ Monsieur, 
Votre tres humble et trés obéissant serviteur, . 
SALLIER. 
Ce 13. de Juin, 1738. . 
Sa 


J. W. Reverendo et Doctissimo Viro Abbaii de Sallier. 


LectionEs Hermogeniane in usum nostrum summa tua 
benignitate comparate, et amico nostro tradite, haud diu ad manus 
meas pervenerant, cum alterum amicum Lutetiam tunc iturum, ut 
verbis meis officiosissime te salutaret, et maximas gratias ob gratissimum 
illud munus tibi ageret, oravi; quod ille non modo libentissime suscepit, 
sed fideliter etiam prestitit, sicut post reditum ejus in Angliam mihi 
confirmavit. Ex eo autem tempore, loco Hermogenem recensendi, in 
nova Maximi,Tyrii editione procuranda, Cl. Davisii notis auctioribus 
illustrata, occupatus fui; cujus exemplar, cum alia mihi transmittendi 
via deesset, medico haud indocto Lutetiam profecturo, tibique hoc 
officium prestandi cupido, ad te deferendum una cum hisce literis 
commisi. Qua tua igitur est humanitas, ut ingentium tuorum in me 
beneficiorum testimonium, tenue quidem fateor, sed quod nostre ferunt 
rationes, in bibliothecam tuam instructissimam admittere illud non 
dedignaberis. Unde autem evenit, ut, seposito Hermogene, novam istam 
provinciam in me susciperem, ne diutius te in presentia interpellem, ex 
prefatione Celeberr, Meado inscripta, ni molestum sit, intelligere 
licebit. Valeas, Vir Prastantissime, et, quod facis, de re literaria 
optime mereri pergas. Dat. ex collegio Greshamensi Londini ipsis 
nonis Januariis MDCCXL. 7 

Re 


’ ~ 


A Monsieur Monsieur Vincelius, Banguier &@ Londres, pour 
rendre a Monsieur Stoeber, trés célébre Professeur en 0 Univer- 
sité de Strasbourg, a Londres. 


L’INcERTITUDE OU je suis de votre départ d’Angleterre, 
Monsieur, m?oblige de vous répondre sans perdre de temps. Vous 
ajoutés beaucoup aux obligations que je vous ai déja par la maniére 
polie et gracieuse dont vous m’offrés la continuation de vos services. 
Aussi puis-je vous assurer que j’en suis trés reconnoissant ; et j’espere 
que nous n’aurons pas lié une amitié momentanée, mais que méme a 
votre retour a Strasbourg vous voudrés bien m’employer a quoi vous 
me trouverés bon, Je vous recommande encore mes petites emplettes. 
J’ai été fort aise d’apprendre qu’on faisoit a Londres quelque cas de 
nos ¢ditions de Paris. C’est bien le moins que Messieurs les Anglois 
nous doivent pour la sorte de fureur avec laquelle nous courons » 
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leurs livres. Croiri¢s-vous bien que dans une petite vente ot j’allai 
la semaine derniére, le Pindare 8vo. a Vusage des écoles, sans 
Scholies ni remarques particuliéres, fut vendu 10]. de notre argent ?. 
Je vous felicite sur les connoissances que vous avés faites a Londres ; 
votre sejour doit vous y étre bien agréable, puisque vous pouvés 
remplir utilement tous vos momens. J’ai déja. entendu parler avec 
éloges des personnes que vous me nommés, et leur application aux 
bonnes lettres leur a mérité Vestime de tous ceux qui les cultivent. 
Je.serois Charm’ de connoitre plus particuligrement le Professeur de 
Gresham, Vous scavés bien que si mes occupations ne me permettent 
pas Wextcuter beaucoup de choses pour lesquelles j’ai des matériaux 
ee prets, au moins je crois devoir au bien des Lettres en général, 
den faire part a ceux, ou qui ont concu le méme projet, ou que leur’ 
fortune met en état de le suivre. Je vous dirai done que dans le 
dessein o\ est M. Foalx de nous donner une nouvelle édition d’Her- 
mMogene, je pourrois lui étre fort utile. Mon oncle m’a laissé un exem- 
plaire de cet auteur de l’édition de Geneve 1614. in 8vo, si chargé de 
ses notes sur les marges, et outre cela de papiers insérés entre les 
P48es, qu’ a peine est il lisible. Son écriture ¢toit nette et. propre ; 

Ne faudroit pas bien du temps pour la déchifrer. J’ai avec cela des 
Manuscrits quw’il avoit fait copier, soit d’apres ceux de notre Biblio- 
theque, ou de celle de M. de Coislin, qui contiennent des opuscules 
Particuliers de cet auteur, et des remarques pour leur intelligence. 
Je communiquerai le tout volontiers, 2 une condition seulement, c’est 
Quils me seront remis fidellement et stirement lorsqu’on en aura fait © 
"usage nécessaire. Je vous laisse le maitre d’user de ceci, comme, 
vous le jugerés mieux et plus avantageux aux Sciences. 

Vos amusemens sont les miens, Monsieur ; ainsi j’ai df voir, et jai: 
vii en effet avec plaisir les découvertes que vous avés faites : cependant, 
pour répondre a votre demande, j’ai consulté nos catalogues, soit. 
imprimés ou manuscrits. Les deux ouvrages.dont vous me parlés, . 
sont imprimés tous deux. J’ai une édition de l’Héphestion in 4to.. 
Paris, T'urnebe 1553; celui de Moschopulus, je-ne l’ai pas, et il n’est 
pas non plus a la Bibliotheque du Roi; mais Fabricius dans sa 
Bibliotheque Grecque m’apprend qu’il a été imprimé par Alde dans 
le 3m°. ou 4° volume des Grammairiens Grecs. D?ailleurs ces mémes. 
ouvrages sont plusieurs fois en manuscrits chés le Roi, trés beaux et 
tres bien conservés. Sur quoi je remarquerai que les tewrquare de 
Moschopulus sont tantdt attribués a ce méme Manuel Moschopulus, 
et tanto6t a Dionysius Thrax. C’est pourquoi je ne vous conseille pas 
d’en faire de copiesen Angleterre, d’autant que s’ils entroient un jour 
dans le plan de votre ouvrage, vous seriés bien plus a portée de les 
tirer de chés nous. | 

J’avois aussi observé avec une sorte de surprise. que M. Kuster 
n’eut pas mis les argumens des deux premictres pieces d’Aristophane 
sous le nom de Thomas ou de Theodule, surtout lui étant attribués 
dans la plipart des Manuscrits. Cette remarque est confirmée par le. 
Manuscrit d’Angleterre, et je vous en remercie pour en faire mon 
profit. : 

J'ai communiqué votre lettre a M. L’ Abbé Sallier, qui a recu avec 
joie vos complimens; il m’a chargé de vous faire les siens, et de vous 
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assurer qu’il est toujours dans la méme disposition de vous servir s’il 
le pouvoit. 

‘Nous avons vii ces jours derniers a Paris un Professeur en langue 
Grecque de Glasgow en Ecosse, qui travaille sur les mathématiciens 
Grecs, et, entre autres, qui prépare une édition du Pappus d’Alexan- 
drie, auteur, comme vous scavés, qui n’a jamais été imprimé. II 
lui manque le septieme livre, qui fait seul un grand tiers de louvrage. 
Je me suis chargé a sa considération de le lui copier, et je vous assure 
que cela me donne bien de la peine. Ce Professeur s’appelle M. 
Moor; il est trés imstruit, et me paroit un fort honnéte et fort 
galant homme. | 

Je vous prie de croire que je suis, avec les sentimens d’une trés 
sincére estime, tels que vous les mérités, 

Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble et tres obéissant serviteur, 
CAPPERONNIER. 
De Paris ce 8. 9 bre. 1748. . ; 





Doctissimo atgue Clarissimo Wardio, Prof. Greshamensi Cele- 
berrimo, Stoeberus S. P. D. 


Panrisiis tandem feliciter redditus, Vir amicissime, id hactenus 
egi, ut cum tua expectationi, tum vero officio grati hospitis satistacere 
quodammodo possem. ‘Tradidi Doctiss. Capperonnerio Maximum 
Tyrium quo illum donare voluisti ; quo quidem ille vehementer letatus 
gralissimi animi officiis nunquam se defuturum promisit. Cujus rei ut 
aliquod: apud’ te monumentum extaret, hoc quod vides MS. tibi 
mittendum mihi dedit, unicum illud atque curatius ab Avunculo ejus, 
Quinctiliani editore, descriptum. Quod quidem cum idem plane sit 
cum illo quod apud te vidisse me memini, eo saltem tibi usui esse 
‘poterit, ut apographum tuum cum hoc, quod optimum esse nemo 
dubitaverit, conferre, ejusque notas marginales tuis junctas publico dare 
aliquando possis. Liermogenis tractatus inediti hactenus, neque in 
Regia neque in Ipsius Capperonnerii Bibliotheca ulli nobis sunt reperti ; 
quod quidem documento tibi est, te editis Progymnasmatibus omnem 
eorum numerum absolvisse. Hermogenis opera defuncti Capperonnerir — 
lucubrationibus egregie aucta et ad edendum adornata digna sane mihi 
videntur, quibus non alius magis ac tu, “EAAjywy eAajvinwrare, ultimam 
apponeres manum. Adsunt Capperonnerio nostro Scholia Graeca in 
Hermogenem hactentis vel nemini vel paucissimis visa, impressa saltem, 
quantum Meminimus nunquam: que omnia quam primum Capperon- 
nerio nostro de voluntate tua constabit, tibi transmittenda ipse curabit. 
Ipse quidem cum aliis tuorum in Grecas literas meritorum cultoribus 
sic sentit, ut ab edendo Hermogene inciperes, editionem novam forma 
octava tomis quatuor aut quinque distribueres et Progymnasmata ipsi 
subjungeres, textu Graco, pro egregio Anglurum more, in superiore, 
Latino autem in inferiore pagine plaga collocato, Qua quidem egregia 


a 
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opera tum literatorum orbem, tum vero nos inprimis quorum precibus 
annuisti multum tibi obstrictos habebis. Age, Vir Clarissime, et inita 
cum consuetis laboribus ratione tantum temporis et otil Hermogeni 
tribue nostro, ut tuus quamprimum audire possit, Equidem tibi vitam 
prolixiorem, valetudinem integram, et largam tuis laboribus ex alto 
benedictionem ex intimo cordis affectu apprecor. Quod © superest, 
gratissimam beneficiorum tuorum memoriam nunquam ego depositurus, 
qualiacunque mea officia tibi spondeo promptissima. Sic velim valeas, 
amantissime Wardi, et si tuo me favore porro dignum existumas, fac ut 
aliquando tue appareant liter ; qua quanam optima ratione sint trans-_ 
mittende, Reedererus noster, si quidem tibi visum erit, te edocebit. Vale. 
Scripsi Lutet. Paris. x11. Decembr. A.N. MDCCXLVIII. 





J.W. Elia Stoebero. 


LuteriamM te incolumem rediisse ex epistola tua, vir amicis- 
sime, latus intellexi. Quod munusculum autem nostrum doctissimo 
Capperonneriv tradideris, me valde devinxisti; cui ob gratissimum 
ejus beneficium plurimum certe debeo. Hermogenis enim Progymnas- 
matum exemplar, cujus usum mihi perhumaniter concessit, eo plus 
ponderis i in varlis lectionibus pensitandis apud me habebit ; quod claris- 
simi ejus avunculi manu descriptum fuisse indicas. Cum in. fronte 
autem libri verba hzc eadem manu, ac ipse liber, exarata leguntur, 
Ex MSS. Reg. numguid codex iste, ex quo vir eruditissimus descripsit, 
in Regia Bibliotheca adhuc extet; et si illic sit, quo numero designe- 
tur, libenter scire velim. Codex enim iste a tribus illis, quibuscum 
exemplar hoc postea collatum fuit, sine dubio erat diversus. Name 
singulis eorum lectiones variantes in margine exhibentur; etsi in paucis 
quidem codex, cui tribui debent, non indicetur. Anni autem bene 
multi jam elapsisunt, cum viri iliustris, Richardi Ellys baronetti, rogatu. 
eosdem tres codices, numeris 2531, 3265, et 3514, notatos, cum exem- 
_plari -isto, quod apud me vidisti, conferendos, variantesque eorum 
lectiones mecum communicandos, prestantissimus Abbas Sallier cura- 
vit. Atque itlud beneficium alio cumulare dignatus est; utpote qui 
“Erirouyy pqTopbnys én TwWY Tou “Eowoyevous a Mattheo Camariota con- 
fectam, ex codice in eadem Bibliotheca descriptam, simul transmiserit. 
‘Duos igitur hos libros, qui cum Latina versione justum volumen 
efficere possent, in publicum una edere statui. Ut rem autem ita 
instituerem, ea potissimum ratione adductus fui, quod neuter eorum . 
lucem adhuc aspexit; ideoque et veterum Grecorum scriptis, que 
hactenus in doctorum manibus fuerunt, accessionem non aspernandam 
facturi videbantur, et novitate sua emptores facilius inventuros sperare | 
licuit. Verum enimvero multiplicia negotia, qua sibi invicem, ut 
undz undis, perpetuo successerunt; quo minus consilium istud exequi 
possem, ad hune usque diem impedierunt. Cum primum autem aliud 
pensum, quod jam pra manibus habeo, ad finem perduxerim, Deo 
favente, illud. resumam, Etenim quod de toto Hermogene edendo 
suades, qui id negotii hic in se suscipiat, oleum et operam sibi peritura 
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pro certo expectare. debeat ; cum bibliopole desiderabuntur, qui tantas 
impensas suppeditent. Sed de his hactenus. 

Cum amicum quendam nuper visitabam, inter alios sermones operis 
tui, in quo jam bono. publico occuparis, mentionem feci. Eam itaque 
occasionem is arripiens Meridis Atticiste exemplar Oxoniz impressum, 
quod, dum olim studiorum gratia illic versabatur, forte comparaverat, 
statim mihi ostendit. In margine autem notulas quasdam manuscriptas 
passim exhibuit; cujusnam vero essent, nunquam, ut aiebat, inquirendo 
ediscere potuit. Ceterum ea hominis morum est facilitas, cum pari 
Jiterarum amore conjuncta, ut tecum communicandi, si ex usu tuo esse 
posset, copiam mihi statim fecerit. Conditionem igitur accepi, atque 
hance opportunitatem nactus, una cum _ benignissimi Capperonnerii 
libello, per amicum nostrum D. Reederer, qui id muneris libenter in se- 


‘suscepit, ad tejam misi. Doctiss. Capperonnerium meo nomine officio- 


sissime salutabis, atque ob summam in me benevolentiam maximas ages 
gratias. Valeas, vir amicissime, et amantem redamare pergas. Dab. ex 
Coll. Gresh. a. id x1. Kal. Mail. 1749. 


The Direction upon the outer covering is, 
A Monseigneur 
Monseigneur le Chancelier 
de France a la Cour 
a Paris. 
Upon the inner covering, 
Pour Mr. 0 Abbé la Dinte 
Pour Mr. Stoeber. 





Dear Sir, 

: I am to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Progymnasmata of Hermogenes, Professor Ward’s Notes, and the Epitome 
Hermogenis by Camariota. The cursory view I have had of the Pro- 

gymnasmata confirms me in my opinion, that Priscian’s book, taken from 
Hermogenes,, will not only answer the purpose of a translation, but in 
some respects will be more interesting, as his illustrations are often taken 
from Latin authors; and in many places is’ exact enough in the Latin 
to correct and emend the Greek Text. The Epitome of Camariota 
might be published in the same size, type, and paper, with a distinct 
title ; and, in my opinion, would be more scholar-like, and indeed more 
useful, without a version, provided the difficult passages, if there are 
such, be explained.in the notes. He should, I think, be considered as 
a Scholiast upon Hermogenes; and should one day or other be printed 
as such in a compleat edition’ of Hermogencs, a work not unworthy 
the attention of the University. I have begun a transcript of the Pro- 
gymnasmata, which I hope to finish before term ends; and then leave it 
till I have time to read the other Rhetorical pieces of the same author. 


Iam, Dear Sir, most sincerely your's, 


Brasen-nose College, March 11. 1776. W. CLEAVER, 
Dr. Loveday, Caversham, Reading. - xe ‘ 
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INSCRIPTION AT FENICA. 


en eee > 


An Attempt:to decipher the Inscription at Fenica, inserted in the 
Third Number of the Cuassicau JouRNAL. 


eseenas Tos OceumaxIN, AAAQ AE OTAENI EZESTAI 6a- 

NAIL EN ATTQO, EKTOY EI MHTINI ETO AN ITAPQ ZYNG 

oly AN ABePh>S TAPA TATTA OATH, [x] A KOIyvw 
OPEIAHS agkiouue- - 

yO EXTQ O OAPAYX, KAI [vA] aNAAYTTOY EIS TOTS 
Kara- 

XOONIOTS @EOrS, TH? TIPA® SeRO> Or SHS eAT A 

O©AFANTOS, TIANTITOQOBOTAOMENY, EIT! TOIS Ardy 
EY XTE- 

PEI TQN Arobavovrwy qasety nahoronuevo1s. 


cs c0 


The Letters which have been altered or added are in smaller type; a 
reference to the copy p. 557. will readily show the changes which 
have taken place. 

xA i.e. mille denarios. See Marmora Oxoniensia, No. CXXXVI. 


—— 
The Inscription, p: 558. may be thus written. 

TO MNHMEION KATESKETYASEN Eavry. 
Part of the Inscription p. 559. may be read as follows. 


ope ew TEOy MN HM 
EION KATESKEYASE EAYTH KAI TOI2z 
TIPOKEKHAETMENOIS ANAPI Avryg - . 


@®EOIS TOIZ KATAX@ONIOIS IPA ex@EIAGZE. . 
TD. 








CRITICAL REMARKS ON LONGINUS. 
NO. Iv. 


TAYTH xa} é Tay Loudestmy Orruoblrns ory, 0 TUYMY cyne, tereson The TOD 
biov Bivvecpesy eer Thy abtov & ixdence Lixoeice], xotZiOnvev, evbus & 7H cic Bory 
veces Tay vapeady, “ Esnev 0 @cas,” Quack thy %* yerirda Pas, noes eyevero” 
oyiverde ryt xoek éyeeto.”? Sect, 1x. p. 71. Toup’s 3d Edition. 
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I must own that I doubt the genuineness of this celebrated passage, 
along with F. Portus, whose Note I shall present to the reader :— 
«© Hic locus est mihi suspectus admodum: non constat mihi Longi- 
num Christianum fuisse; itaque verisimile mihi est eum non fuisse 
versatum in Sacris Literis, nec usurum fuisse exemplis Christianis : 
suspicor itaque aliquem Monachum inter legendum addidisse de suo 
hoc exemplum in margine, librarium deinde imperitum ex margine 
in codicis contextum transtulisse: hac est mea suspicio: judicrum 
tamen liberum omnibus relinquo.” Ruhnken, (p. 212.) has the 
following Note: “ Fr. Portus hune locum ab aliena manu venisse 
putat, propter ea quod parum verisimile sit Longin. in Sacris Literis 
versatum esse, aut usurum fuisse exemplis Christianis: priore ratione 
nihil levius; nam omnes fere hujus etatis philosophi, quibus sepe 
cum Christianis pugnandum esset, libros Christianorum cognitos 
habebant: narravit mihi aliquando J. J. Wetsten. se in Catena Patrum 
MS. Longini judicium de verbis D. Joannis, ai Ozds qv ¢ Aoyos, 
reperisse ; sed vereor, ne qui hoc judicium commemoravit, Longin. 
cum Amelio, philosophi Longini equali, confuderit; cujus de his 
ipsis verbis sententia est apud Eusebtum Prep. Evang. x1. 19. p. 540. : 
paulo probabilior est altera Porti ratio; quanquam ne ea quidem 
magnopere movemur: est denique vir longe doctissimus, qui totum 
hoc abruptius positum existimat, quam ut a Longino profectum esse _ 
videatur : quod si fraudem hic versatam esse statuamus ; idem ejus 
auctor est, quiin alio Longini loco, de quo ad Rutil. Lup. m. p. 88, 
disputavimus [The passage, to which Ruhnken here alludes, is this: 
Kogavis D tora Aoyou mwavras noes Peovnptaros "EAAnvixed Anuooberns, Avotes, 
Aioriinss ? Agicrsione, ; Loottos, T iecee x05 "Iooxgarnss Anporbémns 6 xelbtvos, 
ZevoPav, wes Tourer Tavares o Taectus, Oy Tivo moe mea Toy Pier mweotord~ 
pevov Soypeatos averodeixtov :—Pauli mentio ab hominis Christiani fraude 
accessit, ut bene judicat Fabricius 626/. Gr. vol. tv. p. 445.” Morus 
says p. 264. “ Que de Paulo dicuntur, ea Fabricius Bidl. Gr. 1. rv. 
c. 31. p. 445. a Christiano adjecta censet, cui Ruhnken. adsentitur; 
ac profecto, si doyuares avamodsixrov significat placita, que, quoniam 
evidentissima sunt, nulla demonstrandi subtilitate egent, non video 
quomodo Paulus, doywares civaredsixrov auctor, potuerit in hoc orato- 
rum catalogo poni: est ergo prorsus alienum additamentum,”’ ] 
D. Pauli nomen satis impudenter inculcavit : ceterum sublime illud, 
quod in Moysis loco est, et sensit, et imitando expressit Hermes apud 
Stobeum, Ecl. Phys. 1. p. 123. ubi postquam. Platonis exemplo, 
summum Universi auctorem induxisset ad reliquos deos orationem 
habentem, hec subjicit, eimre, xoek evbéas HOT MILOS TNS ere yeversans dikoracts 
Eyeveto, noel eDolvy pty 0 ovgevos aya: sed proxime ad illam magnificen- 
tiam accedit Epigramma vetus de Xerxe, mare in terram, terram in 
mare vertente, Anthol. Lat. 2.13. p. 194. 

Hoc terre fiant, hoc mare, dixit : erant ; 


Sic enim J. F. Gronovius divinitus emendavit quod vulgabatur, 
Hoc terre fiant, hac mare, dixit, eat: 
Vide cl. Valckenarium ad Herod. m. 135.” Toup adds: -‘ At vero 


longe melior et simplicior emendatio nostra, 
Quale fuit regnum, mundo nova ponere juraf 
Hic terre fiant, hac mare, dixit, eat.” 
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Dr. Pearce has advanced this argument to support the genuineness 
of it (p. 30. 3d Edit.):  Videtur Longinus hee Moysis verba 
mutuari a Cecilio, qui a Suida vocatur chy dogav "lovdaios, coPas re 
"EaAanvixe.’’? A writer in the 5th No. of the CrLaAssicAL JOURNAL, 
(p. 65.) thus advocates its cause: ‘“ Hune de Moyse locum spurium | 
judicarunt Portus, Valcknaer, Wyttenbach. et Censor. apud Bibl. 
Philol. : tacet Toupius, et nihil statuit Ruhnkenius: sed, ut mihi 
videtur, ipse in Moysis verbis laudandis error Longino locum satis 
vindicat; nam, si Longino abjudicandus, Judzo alicui vel Christiano, 
gui in Moysis honorem eum finxerit, ut puto, tribuendus est: hi vero 
sacros ipsorum libros sincere et sine additamentis laudaturi erant ; 
Longino, eos perfunctorie legenti, et memoriter proferenti, proclive 
erat quedam addere vel immutare: huic quoque modica verborum 
laus ody ¢ ruyav avye—optime convenit.” 

I must observe, in the first place, that it is a remarkable fact, that 
the passage stands in all the editions of Longinus between two extracts 
from Homer, and that the extract which follows it, begins thus— 
‘IT hope that my friend will not think me too prolix, if I add-another 
quotation from the poet, in regard to his mortals, that you may see 
how he accustoms us to mount along with him to heroic grandeur.? 
Longinus had observed above, that ‘ Homer degraded his Gods 
into men, while he raised his heroes into Gods:’ he now proceeds to 
prove the latter part of his remark ; and surely the passage relating 
to Ajax should have immediately followed the description of Neptune : 
in the second place it may be observed, that Longinus seems to have 
intended to devote this chapter to Homer: he had cited three sublime 
passages from Homer, before he gives to us the sublime description of 
Neptune: the quotation from Hesiod is only introduced for the sake 
of contrasting Homer’s sublime description cf Discord with Hesiod’s 
loathsome description of Melancholy ; and the sublime thought of 
Alexander, cited at the beginning’ of the chapter, is merely a passing 
illustration of the precedent assertion: in the words precedent to the 
disputed passage, he is speaking of Homer, and he cites his descrip- 
tion of Neptune to illustrate his subject: the quotation from Moses, 
though it must be confessed that it is remotely connected with the 
precedent words, is quite superfluous; and, if it be not considered as 
an interpolation, it must certainly be considered as parenthetically 
placed : in the third place, as there have been similar instances of 
such pious frauds, we are naturally led to suspect one here also, 
especially as there is such a direct testimony to the ‘genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, as well as to the beauty and sublimity of the work itself, 
from the mouth of a Pagan enemy. I have already cited the Note 
of Ruhnken, who has with Fabricius, judiciously determined, and 
whom Morus has wisely followed in supposing, that the mention of 
Paul of Tarsus in Longinus’s list of Orators, is an interpolation. 
We have another very remarkable instance of this strange disposition 
to advocate the genuineness, and to authenticate the facts of the Bible, 
by the aid of a pious fraud, in the following story :—In the 3d Book 
of the Histories of Diodorus, there is evidently an allusion (as is 
observed in the Ist Part of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, p. 24. 


Vou. v. No. x. L 
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that illustrious monument of human ingenuity, and of human learn- 
- ing, by Dr. Vincent, | . 
—_—__—-——_——— Whose trained eye was keen 

As eagle of the wilderness, to scan 

His path, by mountain, swamp, or deep ravine, 

Or ken far friendly huts on good Savannas Green ! ) 
made to the separation of the waters of the Red Sea, as it is recorded 
by Moses: “ it is received in this sense,’? continues this able com- 
mentator of Arrian, “ by Grotius, Bochart, and Wesseling :’”? now 
that Diodorus has copied from Agatharcides in his account of the 
Erythrean Sea, is, as the Doctor acknowledges, evident by a com- 
parison of this part of his work with the extract of Photius, where the 
account of Agatharcides is preserved; yet it is a remarkable fact, 
that this passage about the separation of the waters of the Red Sea, 
is not in Photius’s Extract: « if,’? as the Doctor judiciously observes, 
*‘ this passage was in Agatharcides, it could hardly have been omitted 
by Photius, a Christian Bishop: if it was not in Agatharcides, it is 
plain that Diodorus joined other authorities to his.” Here I cannot 
help wondering that it did not occur to the learned Writer, that it 
might have been an interpolation of some Christian zealot, and that, 
as Photius copied from the original of Agatharcides, it is, of course, 
not to be found in Photius, because it existed not in the work of 
Agatharcides: this remark deserves the notice of Dr. Vincent; for 
he endeavors to; prove from this circumstance, that Diodorus copied 
Agatharcides, not without some intermixture: if, however, no other 
similarly strong instance occurs, the observation is evidently super- 
fluous from what has been said above; and I may add, that if this is 
really the case, it is, in my opinion, decisive as to the interpolation 
of the passage in Diodorus. 


Trin, Coll, Camb» July 4. 1811. E. H. BARKER. 


These remarks were shown to Dr. Vincent in the Manuscript, 
which was returned with the following important note :—* I have no 
wish to defend the passages relative to Moses, or St. Paul; for our 
religion stands in no need of external aids: but I must observe, that 
as Longinus lived at Palmyra, somewhere about 250 years after Christ, 
he must, in all probability, have been acquainted with the works 
both of Moses and St. Paul; he must, I think, have read the Syriac 
version of the Scriptures, and the yevicbw ds was a fair illustration of 
his subject, whether he obtained it from the Syriac, or the Septuagint. 
As to the passage concerning St. Paul, itis only a fragment, and Iittle 
can be said on the subject ; but the adoption of the term avumodeixrou 
proves that it could not be an interpolation of a Christian: the 
Christian religion was spreading fast in Longinus’s age, in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia ;—long before the appearance of Mahomet, 
the Northern tribes of Arabia were mostly Christian, and Longinus 
may be supposed to have met with St. Paul’s Epistles. On the critical 
contents of Mr. B.’s paper, I have nothing to say: Diodorus travelled 
in Egypt, where, perhaps, he had heard of Moses, ’Iew, and the 
passage of the Red Sea: much use has been made of Diodorus by 
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the French Philosophers, to prove that the ceremonies of the Hebrews 
were derived from the Egyptians, because this makes against revela- 
tion; on this question I have much to say, if I had time: but the 
other passages coinciding with the testimony of revelation have been 
doubted forthat reason: [ have stated the matter as I found it, both 
in Photius and Diodorus, and so I wish to leave it; but I have no 
doubt that the native Egyptians of that age had a tradition concerning 
the division of the waters, and pointed out the place to strangers, as 
the Arabs do at this day: and, if Diodorus heard of Moses 44: 
years before Christ, how much stronger is the presumption, that 
Longinus heard of him 250 years after Christ, when the propagation 
of the Gospel had disseminated the knowledge of the Scriptures all 
over Asia? I do not like the spirit that cavils at these passages of 
Longinus, Diodorus, and Josephus, and all the collateral evidences 
of the Christian history ; but the Gospel stands in no need of them, 
and I am not qualified to defend it in this respect: heathen testimo- 
nies appear sufficiently in Eusebius, and, till these are all set aside, I 
must suppose that many of the heathen writers were better acquainted 
with the Jewish Scriptures and History than can now admit of proof. 
Compare the account of the Jewish nation in Strabo with that of 
Tacitus, and it will immediately appear, that though Tacitus might 
have obtained a correct knowledge of the subject, he either had never 
read Strabo, or having read him, he preferred fable to truth.” The 
writer of this Article can only say, that with respect to the passage of 
Longinus, he has impartially stated all the evidence, which he-has 
yet seen, both for, and against, the genttineness of it, and he must 
leave the Literary Public to decide upon the point; but, with respect 
to the passage of Diodorus, he must confess, that he is now more 


inclined to admit its genuineness, from the reasoning of the learned 
Doctor. 





ON THE PHCGNICIAN INSCRIPTION, 
Found in the Island of Maita. 





To THE Epiror oF THE CLassicAL JOURNAL. 
Els Some years ago I had ¢wo copies of the Phoeni- 
cian Inscription, which is translated by your worthy correspondent, 
Sir W. Drummond (p. 53.); but, at present, I can only refer 
to them by recollection. I remember being dissatisfied with the 
versions of Swinton and Barthelemy, or rather with their mode 
of performing the previous duty of a translator, the arrangement 
and separation of the words. Perhaps my own may be equally. 
objectionable ; but as it is by mutual assistance of many intellects, 
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that truth is vronHiGeeds it may be of some use, which is all I 
desire. I propose to read the Inscription thus: 


st yax ae bya mopdod own 
Ww OW ADN'NN 2 WDNTDY Tay 
“DNTDY JA Aw DN 
DI72) Dp yows 
The sense is, I suppose, to this effect : 


To our Lord (to) Melkarthus Patron Divinity of Tyre 
constantly (or firmly) beloved : 
his Servant Obedassar, otherwise (called) Achiassar, 
safely preserved, a second time : 
(with) 
Benassur, safely preserved, son of Obedassur : 
(in grateful testimony to him) 
who equally heard their cries, and blessed them. 
Or, who heard their equal cries for assistance, and blessed them. 

This reading and rendering requires no supplementary letters ; 
nor finds any superfluous. ‘The tablet appears to be one of those 
frequently consecrated by mariners, who escaped the dangers of 
the sea, especially in dangerous shipwrecks; and was probably 
the devotional memorial of a Tyrian and his son, who, in the time 
of their distress, invoked the succour of their tutelary divinity ; 
which having received, they returned’ thanks in his temple, or 
temples, at Malta. 


You will observe, Sir, that instead of Sir W. D's 
VT IN Tread ‘TT JON TW 

There is no instance, I believe, of an aleph final annexed to the 
name of Tyre: this reading does not require that anomaly. 

Amen is certainly as probable a reading of the Phoenician 
characters, as that adopted by Sir W. Drummond ; to my eye, it 
is more probable. The sense is, constantly, “frredly, truly. 

Dud, instead of dur; which taken in the sense of beloved, 

venerated, &c. supports ‘the propriety of the reading amen. 

The supposition of Father and Son accounts for the mutations 
of the language into singular and plural; which have hitherto 
completely foiled the learned : for, as the Father was the principal 
in erecting this monument, he describes himself in the szngular 
as servant of Melkarthus; but as the cries and the blessing of. 
deliverance equally attach to both, these are expressed in reference 
to both. There is no necessity for supposing that these were 
seafaring men: the Father might be priest of Melkarthus, by 
profession ; and therefore more strictly és servant, than his son 
was, who might be but a youth. This, however, is only conjec- 
ture. It is equally conjecture, that the shipwreck happened. a¢ 
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Malta; but the history of St. Paul, &c. is not unfavorable to 
the notion. 

Lastly, the simplicity of this arrangement, with its conformity 
to the usual mode of such inscriptions, pleads strongly in its 
favor; and if I have, on this occasion, ventured an opinion, that 
should be assailed by a tempest of superior learning, [ hope still 
to escape with life, and to unite with the poet on a like occasion 5 
or if you please, with Obedassar himself, to rejoice, that safe 
in port— 

ore. Per esedcoreone post aspera 
Nigris equora ventis 
pale sis ses) s\u el eisiq)s si © Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
_ Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta Maris Deo. 


P.S. May I take the further liberty of inquiring, what Mr. Bellamy _ 
understands by “ the covering of the eyes,” in the speech of 
Abimelech to Sarah? Is it not that she being a married woman, 
all (men) should avert their eyes from looking at her? not that 
Sarah herself should be of cast-down eyes, or even veiled ; but 
that others, “ all” others, should forbear from intemperate in- 
spection of her countenance, in consideration of her condition : 
much in the same sense as it is said of the Messiah, Isaiah liii. 8. 
“< We were, as it were, a hiding of faces from him :” not that he « 
was ashamed of himself; but, that we were ashamed of him: 
we turned our faces another way, declined to meet the appeal to 
our feelings, that was made by his looks, that was seated in his 


eyes. Iam, Sir, &c.. 


ED. CALM. 
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Extracted from the APPENDIX of Lord Byron’s new Poem of Cu1tor Haroun, 
by his permission. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN ROMAIC. 


YQ ILTATE'PAMAS 6 wot sicas eis rode oupavous, ag 
ayiacd; To dvona gov. Aco 2Abn 7 Bacircin cov. A's 
yon To Féanua cov. Kabeos cig tov odpavov, ergy xab eis 
ayy yiv. To bopinas 7d xodnmepiver, dog mag Td ornpezoy. 
Kal cvyywpnce pas Ta ypenwas, xadws nat eusig cuy- 
Hwpovpeyv TOUS xpeoPerrgrag [oas” Kai pny [ag Péepesc ets 
Teiparpov, ard éaeubé pwokuas aro Tov moyypoy’ Or, 
ain cou elvas 7) Bacireia dt 7} duvapsc xal 2 d0Fa sic rods 
aidvas, Aury. 


4:02 


AIA’AOTOI OIKIAKOI. 


Ara ve Ontong eve mpciypece. 


Lac Teepoenee Aw y Sores’ paz civ oplCere. 

Déperé re. 

Aayelceré fre, 

TInyaivere ya Curncere. 

Twpo evdve, 

QL aupiBé rou Kupie, udeeré pe duty 
THY YX Cply. 

E’yo cus maponcre, 

E’yw otis ?£opuigw. 

E’ya ote 7b Onrw deh yeopry. 

L'moy pewoeré prs tig roooy. 


Abyta Epu reset, nN ayant. 


Zwn (LOU. 

A’xpiBn prou Luyii. 
A’yatnté prov, cuptBé prov. 
Kepdirga prov. 3 
A’yamn prov. 


Ala va iuyapiorthons, ve udpang mepi- | 


Toinges, nel prrinaic deiwoer. 


E'yw otic ey apioru. 
Bag yywpi Cw yepry. 
Deeg elu Udy prog mata TOMAC. 
E’yod Ofaw 7d nares rete Youpes. 
Mi Gary joou Thy napdiay, 
Mi xcany prov xapdiay. 
Das etuat Umoypeag. 
Elpuat dog edinos cas. 
Elyicur drop cas. 
Tareworaros deX0¢. 
Elere xara ToAAG EVYEVEXOC. 
Worrd wepececde, 
Td Zyw die yopdy prov ve Tag Serevow, 
Elore éuyevinds ual tumpornyoros. 
Auth slyat mpeTov. 

> TlOénetes oh opiveres 


Eas wepauncenwy vee re poeranry erpiCecde - 
2AwbOepe, 

Xwplo wepimoinces. 

Las dyans 2£ drug prov xapolers. 

Kui ?yo ouoiws, ; 

Tiunoere xt Tuts mpor revere TUL. 

E'xete simores va pre wpootadere ; 


. I love you with ali my heart. 
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FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 


To ask for any thing. 


L pray you, give me if you please. 
Bring me. 

Lend me. 

Go to seek. 

Now directly. 

My dear Sir, do me this favour. 
I entreat you. 

I conjure you. 

I ask it of you as a favour. 
Oblige me so much. 


Affectionate Expressions. 


My life. ’ 

My dear soul. : 
My dear. 

My heart. 

My love. 


To thank, pay compliments, and testify 
regard. 


I thank you. 
I return you thanks. 


_ Tam much obliged to you. 


I will do it with pleasure. 

With all my heart. 

Most cordially. 

I am obliged to you. 

I am wholly yours. 

I am your servant. 

Your most humble servant. 

You are too obliging. 

You take too much trouble. 

I have a pleasure in serving you. 

You are obliging and kind. 

That is right. 

What is your pleasure? What are 
your commands ? 

I beg you will treat me freely. 


Without ceremony. 


é 


And I the same. _ 


. Honour me with your commands, 


Have you.any commands for me? 


~ 
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“Wporradere ray citdoy ong. 
TIpor privy Teg mpocayas ous. 

a 4 ¢ A 
IME HUfAVETE (AEYUANY ThATIVe 
Dlavouy h repsmoinces ces Mapanwrw, 

, ¢ 4 S7. 
Wpocxuyicere Expripous frou Toy capy ovTet, 
7 Tov nUptoy. 

Bebawwoeré roy mao Toy BvOupeitumt. 
BePawoeré roy Two Toy ayaTw. 
Atv Oirw riher ve Tou 73 eimw. 
Hpooxuvijuara te tay &pyovtigcuy. 
Mnyalvers gumpooba nal cag dnorovba, 

37 t. x A 7 
H’Sevpw neha 7d ypiog (nov. 
H’Sevpw 79 elves prov. 

\ , ta) fe \ ~ To 
Me uapavere vob svTpEmwpaces xd THES TOTHEC 

f = 
Psrodporuyass Tec. 
A , 

Olrere Aormoy va uh puw paler Gy perornTe 5 


Pnayw tampocbea dice ve cue Utenssw. 
Ala ve xaprw THY IpocTeyny Tes, 

Aty dyanmw Técc¢ mepimoincec. ! 

Aly lpieus Terslws wepemonTinos. 

AvTO elyat 7d narirepoy, 

Tocov.7d nari repay. 


E"yere Adyov, éyere Sinciov, ~ 


4 a +e oe 
Aa veo PeBatdbong, yo apynBiis, va cvy- 
xarasevons, ual Th. 


Elves &drndevoy, eye arndicraToy. 
Dic ve otis lr thy arntGeray, 
0" YTWE, ee en EL Vol. 
Soros ducpeBaurrer ; 
Aty silver Torus duprBonia, 
To mioretw, dtv 1d more, 
Aiyw TO vel. 
Afyw 7d oy. 
Barrw oriy nice Ore elves,  ~ 
Barrw sri neo See div elves erg. 
Nat, ua tay wicriy prov. . 
Eis rnv cuveidnoly prov. 
Ma civ Swriy (40Ue 
Nel, cus a 
Lao Seite woay TE encAerog id pwmog, 
Las Opevow ema ELC THY Theany [49U. 
Torevicere put, 
H’tropw veo otis 7o BeRawwow, 
H" Gira Barn oriynjac %, re Ocrere dich 
THT, 
Mn thy 9 nal aardgeads (xoperedere) 5 
oO Pease [xe Te Sha ce 
yw otis bud ine th Ghee prov, wad ots 
Aéyw tiv dAneay 
E’yw ous 7d BeBaswyw, 


Command your servant. 


- I wait your commands. 


You do me great honour. 


‘Not so much ceremony I beg. 


Present my respects to the gentle- 
man, or his lordship. 

Assure fin of my remembrance. 

Assure him of my friendship. 

I will not fail to tell him of it. | 

My compliments to her ladyship. 

Go before, and I will follow you. 

I well know my duty, 

I know my situation. 

You confound me with so much civi- 
lity. 

Would you have me then be guilty 
of an incivility ? 

I go before to obey you. : 

To comply-with your command. 

I do not like so much ceremony, 

I am not at all ceremonious. 

This is better. 

So much the better. 

You are in the right; 


To affirm, deny, consent, &c. 

< 

It is true, it is very true. 

To tell you the truth. 

Really, it is so. 

Who donbts it? 

There is no doubt. 

I believe it, I do not believe it. 

I say yes. 

I say no. 

I wager it is. 

I wager it is not so. 

Yes, by my faith. 

Tn conscience, 

By my life. 

Yes, I swear it to you. 

I swear to you as an honest man. 


. I swear to you on my honour. 


Believe me. 

I can assure you of it. 

I would lay what bet you please on 
this. 

You jest by chance? 

Do you speak seriously? 

I speak seriously to you, and tell 
you the truth, 

I assure you of it. 
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To éempopurevcere. 

Td émiredyere. 

Lao miorevw. 

VWpéme: vu ecg mioriwow, 
AdcS diy elyat &ddyaroy. 

To rAovmdy He lye [at KATY WEY, 
Kanda, xcrc. 

Aly ely &rnGivore 

Elvas evdéc. 

Aiy dyas ctimores a6 aderd. 
‘Elves ty Petidog ria anden. 
Eye Rete srE or C2 ycopeirevet.) 
E’yw ro size dia ya yehdcw. 
Ta handel. 

Mé apices nat WoAAL 
Luyxaravevw elo Touro. . 

didw viv Lipov prov. 

Qly aytioténoas tig TOUTO, 
Elpous cb papwvos, &% TUPUIOD. 
E'yo div Grw, 

E’yw évayTiwvopscet ig TUT. 


Aid ve cupePovrevOrc, ve croywrOrc, 7 


yee &TOPATIANS. 
Ti mpiores vob mctpauprcy 5 
Ti Gee wcpawvpcey 5 
Ti pet cups Povardders vad ndpaw 5 


O' motoy rpomoy Oéropcey rrerary esperOn mercies 


A’s xdprmpety eT On. | 
Elvat xerirepoy Byw ved 
Urabnre orlyor. 

\ ¥ a, 2 a 
Aly nOerey elvoot Hedirepoy va —— 5 
E’yo cyamot re xarirepe. 
Olrere uetpeat uarirepy dy ——— 
A’oncité tee. 

a) > ‘ , , A 
Ay Npsouy Eg TOY TOMOVTAS Ew ——— 
Elyas £5 idsor. 
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You have guessed it. 
You have hit upon it, 
I believe you. 

I must believe you. 
This is not impossible. 
Then it is very well. 
Well, Well. 


It is not true. 


It is false. 

There is nothing of this. 

It is a falsehood, an imposture. 
I was in joke. 


I said it to laugh. 


Indeed, 

It pleases me much. 

I agree with you. 

I give my assent. 

I do not oppose this. 
I agree. 
T will not. 

I object to this. 


To consult, consider, or resolve. 


What ought we to do? 

What shall we do? 

What do you advise me to do? 
What part shall we take? 

Let us do this. 

It is better that I —— 

Wait a little. 

Would it not be better that ~-—-? 
I wish it were better. 

You will do better if —~ 

Let me go. 

If I were in your place, I—= 
It is the same. 


| GREEK WAR SONG. 


AETTE, mraides ray EAAjvwy, 
6 xalpog TIS doEns nadev 
as Pavenjey aEto é excelveoy 
Too pees dooay THY apyny 
A’s OTT OEY avdpetoog 
Toy Suyoy T7HS Tupavyidos 


Bxdixnrwpev mor phdog 


xabe ovesdog aio y pov. 
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Ta orrn ag AaBeopey 
maies E‘Arjvev Gey copsey 
: sa a Speay TO aie 
as Tpesy md moowy. 


2. 


Obey cicbe trav E‘AArvay 
HOMKAAK AVOpELoevae 
mveipnorrer eo Kop iT LeveL 
Twp. AaBere TVvOHY 
"OT ny Davay TAS TANT IY xOS | 1L0U 
cova hire ¢ OAa GpL0u 
ri emTaropoy cureire 
mol yixare Wpd TayTOD. 


Te bran ag AaGBwmev, &c, 


3 


Amrapra Srapra ti xoipacse 
uUrvoy Ajdapyoyv Baboy 
Eumvycoy xpase A’ djvag 
TUppayoy Tayraretyyy 
Eviupetbyre Asovidov 
Wpwos Tov Saxooray 
Tov avdpoc é em aye[nevon 


PoBepod xa Tpoprepov. 


Ta orra as rAaPwpev, &e. 


4. 


°O mov cig Tas Oeppomurags 
MOAELOY QUTOS xXpOTEL 
xat Tous Tépoas apavites 
xO) QUTMY KATA xpATED 
Merpiaxortous avdpas 
elo TO xévTpoy mpoywper 
Hal Wo Aéwy Juuwpévos 
sig TO Gina twy Bourel. 


Ta bran as AaBwopmey, &c., 
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1803, 


LATIN POEM. 





Auditaque viz causa ; non utile carpis, 
Inquit, iter. 
ier 
aca timor nemoris, larve, gens atra luporum, 
Horrida et antique qualiacunque viz, 
Hinc procul aufugére; pedes non avia sistunt 
Tesqua, sed ad cursum callis ubique patet : 
Non tamen amoto prorsis licet ire periclo, 
Plurima, quanquam illis sunt aliena, manent; 
Plurima sum passus, quum nuper Etona vocavit 
Palantem in muros imperiosa suos.— 
Tethyos ut nondum Pheebus sese extulit ulnis, 
Qua vehar, accedit jussa quadriga fores ; 
Nec socii desunt,—stertit quippe unus et alter, 
Increpat et nostras proxima lingua moras. 
Ipse novare peto somnos, sed stridulus axis, 
Atque aure, rimas que subiére, vetant. 
Jamque dies aperit sociorum lumina; vultus 
His similes rurstm non colisse reor : 
Ad medici cubitum miles, tenuissima forma 
Assidet immani sponsa recurva viro : 
*€ Conticuere omnes ;” sed tandem vincla silenti 
Magnanimis heros fregit amica sonis : 
Et solitas profert nugas, sudumque celebrat, 
Tectaque, et halantes laude coronat agros: 
Annuit his medicus: quo fortior ille catervas 
Se duce devictas armaque rapta loqui. 
Ut viridem implicuit sua circa tempora laurum ! 
Quotque aliis dederat vulnera, quotque gerit! 
Quanta refert! Nobis presens depicta minantur 
Exitium; levius sustinuisse foret.— 
Pars ea prima mali; modo que medicamina sanent 
Vulnera crudelis pharmacopola docet ; 
Teedia et expositis ita duplicat ille medelis, 
Ut minis angores ipsa medela daret : 
Discrucior strepitu ; strepitus nec sola doloris 
Causa mihi; haud uno more quadriga malum ; 
Forté pedem quatio, pedibus nocet ille podagris, 
Mox quoque foemineis inde relatus obest: 
Pulvere, qui piceus -fuerat, candescit amictus, 
Atque oculos nubes pulverulenta terit ; 
Denique surreptam, quum apparet Etona, crumenam 
Edisco, et chalcos non superesse duos ! 
Hec miserz mihi meta vie, sit meta canendi, 


-Deficit argento deficiente melos, | 
3 HH. H. JOY, 
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Supplement concerning the names, No Ammon, Noute, ph’ ont, 
| Pan, &c. 


NO. IV. 


To THE EpiITor OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, Sone information which did not occur to me before, 
and is here committed to paper, will help to explain some articles, 
and to correct others in my former three Numbers, relative to the’ 
above-mentioned words. ) | | 

In your No. VL. at p. 369. I mentioned the German Forster’s 
explication of the Egyptian name imposed on Joseph by Pharoah, 
which [ there copied from Dathe’s note on that name in Genesis ; 
but I have since found, that Dathe has not given an accurate 
account of Forster’s explication: I did not then know from what 

book published by Forster, that explication was copied, but have 

now discovered that it was from his tract de bysso antiquorum 

London 1776. However, since the true account as given in 

Forster’s own Latin words is liable to the same defects and 

objections as Dathe’s misrepresentation of them, it seems to be 

needless for me to dwell on this subject by giving a more true 

account of Forster’s explication, which may be found by readers 

sn the above-mentioned tract itself. I shall therefore only mention, 

that Forster has there made an assertion, which has apparently 

misled Rosemuller also into an error, but of which it is worth while 

to inquire whether it be an error or not; for Forster seems to 

suggest, that in some MSS. of the Septuagint, the first syllable 

of Joseph’s name is not ovr but $ovr ; if this be true, it confirms 

my own explication of that name by Ph’ont, a priest: his words 

are these, “ Quod plerique Codices habeant loco ¢ in vocis illius 

initio, id vitium ex nimia affinitate utriusque littere ortum credo.” ~ 
p. 110. Now did his word plerique mean to except some MSS. 
of the Septuagint from reading ovr, although most of them read 
the name so? Rosemuller understood Forster in this sense, for he 
_ says, “ Forsterus dovr scribendum putat, et quomodo etiam plures 
codices habent.”“p. 288. Is this then really true, that some MSS, 
do actually read ovr instead of ovr? If they do not, this error 
into which Forster has led Rosemuller, ought to be a caution 
to authors not to write ambiguous Latin. Such readers as may 
have an opportunity to consult the collations of the MSS. of the 
Septuagint at Oxford, might easily determine whether this fact be 
true or not: Bos at least takes no notice of any such variation 
in the name of Joseph. : : : 

~ In your No. VIIL. at p. 374. I have said, “ that it would be 
worth knowing, whether the article phi be ever prefixed to nowte 
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im the Coptic translation of the scriptures, notwithstanding that it 
is‘ omitted in all the nine quotations made from that Coptic 
translation by Woide in his Coptic lexicon:” now I did not 
until lately notice, that this query has been already positively 
answered by Woide himself. For under the word nouté there he 
says, ‘ Noute cum hoc articulo phi nunquam scribitur suis literis.” 
p. 62. Here then he clearly determines that p/z is never prefixed 
to noufe except by its apparently forming a portion of the con- 
traction ®T, and_this, it should seem by his words, neither in 
other writings any more than in Scripture, Nevertheless I must 
observe, that at p. 185. he gives us the Saidic word zvours with a 
x prefixed, but it is copied from a modern Coptic book the 
Myst. liter. ; so that the prefixing of any article to nowte appears | 
at least to be merely an erroneous modern practice; which 
therefore renders it extraordinary, that the name of God alone 
should, in the Coptic scripture, be not accompanied with any 
article; whence we may conclude that some article must have 
been anciently included in the name 7’ow te, either nt before it, or 
te behind, or possibly both of then, so as to mean the Gods or 
of the God. 

In your No. IX. at p. 46. I have said, “ that Herodotus gives 
another form to Pan as resembling a Satyr, but he is not always 
to be believed.” Now I did not, by these words, mean to 
impeach the veracity of Herodotus, but only to express a doubt, 
whether he did not sometimes exaggerate a little what was indeed 
in some respects actually true, and this in order to humor the love 
of the Greeks, for what was wonderful or a novelty, Hence in 
the present case he has thus described Pan in Egypt. ‘ Panos 
simulachrum et pictores pingunt et statuaril scalpunt, quemad- 
modum Greci, caprina facie hircinisque cruribus, haudquaquam 
existimantes eum esse talem, sed similem ceteris diis.” 46. 2. 
Now that the Greeks gave to Pana goat’s leg and body is true, 
but did they also give him a goat’s face? No, but rather a man’s 
face with a bushy beard, and nothing more of.a goat than two 
small horns sticking up on his head, so as to be only just visible 
over his hair. Silius Italicus thus describes Pan; 
parva erumpunt rubicunda cornua fronte, 

Stant aures, imoque cadit barba hispida mento. lib. 13. 

Here then Herodotus may have exaggerated a little in calling 
such a face caprina, for although goats have beards, yet in those 
we are acquainted with, they are not hispida, nor their faces 
rubicunda : the chief similitude is in the two horns, and the stant 
aures, if by these words Silius meant two small and pointed erect 
ears. Herodotus could scarcely mean, that the whole head was 
like a goat’s head, notwithstanding the well-known practice of the 
Egyptians to fix the entire heads of various animals upon human 
shoulders and forms, because he adds, gquemadmodum Greci ; for 
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the Greeks never did this. Nevertheless it may have been scru- 
pulously true, that the Egyptians gave to Pan goat’s legs, for it 
is only the heads of Pan, which are seen in Denon’s views of 
Egyptian temples, and the bodies never appear: Herodotus may 
have been accurate also with respect to caprina facie in Egyp- 
tian representations, although not Greek ones, as desertbed above ; 
for in those heads, which Lascribe to Pan in Denon’s views, a 
spectator at first sight may be in doubt, whether they were intended 
for the face of a goat or a man, they beimg very different from the 
Greek figures of Pan as described above, and as may be seen in 
his tom. 1. plate 20. and tom. 11. 59. pl. and fig. 1. Phe stant 
aures are there very striking, and more so than in any Greek 
representation of Pan, which I have seen: It was this striking 
resemblance to the caprina facie of Herodotus, and the real face 
of a goat, which induced me to conceive, that those heads in Denon 
were intended to represent the Egyptian Pan. In this I am now 
the more confirmed, because I find similar heads represented in 
the mensa Isiaca in tabl. 4. where a head may be seen near the 
letter Q, and another in tabi. 8. near PP and two more in tabl. 5. 
one on each side of the throne of Isis at the top of it. Now 
although all these are very different from the Greek forms of the 
heads of Pan, yet they are more strictly conformable to the 
caprina facie of Herodotus; therefore in this instance he may 
not have exaggerated so much,-as he might otherwise be 
suspected of by those, who have only the Greek forms of Pan 
in their minds; and thus I have explained my meaning more at 
length in the words referred to above, than | could do in that paper. 

I] may observe also still farther, that the words of Herodotus 
are alyoredrwmoy xal teavyooxsAca; now did he mean here to 
express, that the face was like a female goat, and the body like a 
male goat? this seems to me probable on account of what he 
adds to the latter, qué tamen causa non est mihi relatu jucundum ; 
and moreover in reality the faces of Pan in Denon and _ the 
mensa Istaca do actually resemble more to a female than male 
goat, by their having neither horns nor beards, for although 
some female goats have small short beards, yet many of them 
have none at all, and their horns are likewise small and much 
obscured by their sharp pointed erect ears, which latter are 
very conspicuous in all the above figures of Pan’s heads: but 
both the horns and beards of male goats are very large and long. 

I must add however, that I there conceived some heads found 
in the Egyptian antiquities of De Caylus to be heads of Pan 
likewise, but I now wholly retract those words: for I wrote that 
sentence from memory only of what I had not seen for a long time 
before, but on looking at them lately I find, that I have been 
misled in my recollection of them. I now altogether agree with 
De Caylus that they are representations of the Egyptian Bacchus 
barbatus mentioned by Herodotus in lib. 3. whom he there calls 
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dnveios from his care concerning the gathering of grapes when 
ripe for use in making wine, and. also xarandyar barbatus quia 
ad vite finem studiose barbas nutrire Indis mos sit; and it was 
from India that he proceeded to settle in Egypt and instructed the 
natives there also in the art of making wine. In Denon’s vol. 11. 
pl. 40. 1. and pl. 45. 5. there are two representations of this 
Bacchus barbatus exactly like those figures of him in De Caylus, 
and in all of them he has a human form at full length, not like 
a Satyr, but literally like a drunken, lascivious beastly old fellow 
with a bushy beard. tom. 111. pl. 4. No. 1.3.4. pl. 5. No. 1. 
fig. 1.—tom. 6. pl. 9. fig. 3. , 


Norwich, June 13. S. 
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Unde nisi intis monstratum 2 


i ie 


Depatus alter, agre dilapsa ciconia tuto, 
Audet inexpertam fortis adire viam : 
Ut lateat, preedas ut captet, aranea cassem, 
Deedaleus cedit cui labyrinthus, habet : 
Denotat a sanis herbas Epidaurus iniquas, 
Et pecus ; hee carpit, spernit et illa pecus : 
Ex apibus Cecrops et jura imponere genti 
Discat, et ex apibus gens ea jura sequi: 
Qua duce Triptolemus potuisset findere sulcos 
Effodit in glebis parvula talpa domum : 
Carbasa nec primus zephyris intendit Tason, 
Nautilus his fidens anté secavit aquas : 
Et bené matronis imitari digna, cubili 
Assidet, et prolem queeque tuetur avis ; 
Gaudia nuper amata fugit, fugit impigra ludos ; 
Amplits haud sylvz, que placuere, placent ; 
Format avis prolem vigil anxietate tenellam 
_ Formabat Gracchos mater ut alma suos. 6 
’ Sic volucri, cunctis sua sic animalibus adsunt 
Munera; nec studio nec pietate carent : 
Qualia, quot prestant passim Natura fatetur, 
Aéris hee tractus, hec mare, terra docet. 
Attamen haud precepta, nec experientia turbas 
Dirigit ; his cultum non adhibere datur ; 
Artibus indoctz quanquam bis mille fruuntur, 
Humanum et noscunt erudiisse genus. 
Quin tumidos cohibete viri quin mittite fastus 
Mentis opes humili cingere laude decet 5 
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Insita nam cert vis fert animalia mete, __ 
Mens ubi quesitam tangere vestra nequit ; 

Libera, docta, potens, errat mens, fallitur, heeret ; 
Seepe vacillanti stat pede, sxepe cadit ; 

Hee rudis, et Divo tanttim connixa, moveri 
Nescit, et in sese vis stabilita viget. 


1804. pi Ag H. H. JOY. 





A SOLUTION of the ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM 
found in the Pocket-Book of the late Mr. PRro¥erssor 
PORSON.—See Classical Journal, No. IV. p. 716. 





To THE Epiror oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


SIR, I know not whether I may be thought too bold 
in attempting to give a Solution of the late Professor Porson’s 
Problem, after the two solutions in your last, but the former of 
them is certamly much too concise, only giving one value of each 
of the quantities, and the second is, in my opinion, too prolix. Is 
the following better conceived ? 

vy + zu— 444= 2a 
vze+tyu=180= 2b 
CU yz TSO =" 2°c 
EY Be sant 


Irom the Ist and 4th, 2a — ry = ‘ .. changing the 


To find r, y, 2, & u. 


signs and completing the square wv? y°—2 ary +a =a’ 
—d.*,. xy=a-+ (a*—d):in the same manner from the 
second and fourth ws = b-+(s* —d): and from the 
third and fourth #w=e+(c*—d. Again, ry. xz. 
ru =v? yzu = v*. vyzu =2'd 


7 a 


eat ((a-+ (a —d).(d +(—d):). (one (c’—d)'*) 
Bee cc d 


which expression contains all the values of x, and-hence knowing 
the values of xy, rz, and ru, the values of the other quantities y, z, 
& u may easily be determined. vy ) 
Lam, Sir, &c. . 
PHILO. 
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‘CAMBRIDGE TRIPOS PAPER. 


EPHEMERIDIS CLASSIC RDELQRS Ss. 


Us carmen hocce, qualecunque sit, Re nonicure denud imprimen- 
dum existimarem, impulerunt me, preter amicorum monitus, eruditis- 
simi Moderatoris, ut aiunt, sententia nobiscum communicata, litereque 
acl. Gualtero Scott, poeta sané horum temporum longé prestantissimo, 
4 nobis haud ita pridem accepte. Si quid in his versiculis invenerint 
juvenes studiosi, quod vel minimam prebeat delectationem, nullum 
ultra dictum ; hoc ipsissimum est, quod velim. Sin minds, aderit hoc 
saltem solatium ; spes meas, etsi partim concidanf, non omninod tamen 
Ainfractum iri. Dabitur enim occasio captiones nimis auritorum homi- 
num obtundendi, unum scilicet atque alterum locum corrigendo, ubi, 
ob incuriam magis quam ignorantiam, in metricas leges peccaveram. 
Tu hec interea equi bonique consulas. 


Kal. Maiti. mpccex11. | Ve iL. 
egies 
TRIPOS. 
Quod plerique omnes faciunt adolescentuli, 
Ut animum ad aliquod studium adjungant. TERENT. 


Neque enim concludere versum 
Dizxeris esse satis : neque, si quis scribat, uti nos 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam ; 
Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, utque os 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. Horart. 


NoN ego bella cano, fulgentiaque arma ruentis 

In decus aut mortem; dum laté fluctuat omnis 
Ere renidenti tellus, atque horrida miscens 
Prelia, per medios rabidus Mars evolat hostes ;—~ 
Ista modis magis apta tuis, divine poeta, 

Grande decus Scotiz ; seu tu depingis anhelum 
Marmionen, fuso fugientem sanguine ad umbras ; 
Seu labentis equo describis vulnera Galli. 

Mome pater, facilesque Joci, Risusque, Salesque, 
Si Culices cecinisse ferunt bellA arte Maronem, 
Margitenque suum divine mentis Homerum, 
Aspirate mihi. Nam vertere seria ludo, 
Stultitiamque brevem, grat4 novitate loquendi, 
Consiliis miscere juvat. Dimittere, nobis 
Est ubi conveniet, contractz nubila fronti. 

EUTRAPELUS, ferula liber scuticaque magistri, 
Hesitat; et quid agat, non invenit: ensis et aurum 
Arrident primo, dirique insignia belli, 

Martiaque in toto fluitantia signa sereno ;— 
Attamen hec obstant; cades, et vulnera, morsque, 
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Atque cicatrices : Suave est fulgere colore 

Purpureo, salvo é telis cum corpore; dui te 
Ostendunt digito pulchrz monstrantque puelle, 

Et tacité inclamant leni, de more, susurro, 

** Quam sese ore ferens ! quam forti pectore et armis!”— 
Quid mofa? bella cadunt. Now defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget !—Dubio tandem incertoque futuri 
Cedunt Arma Toge. Dicto cititis toga et ingens 
Pileus affertur: ridet, tractatque, petitque 

Si quz sint manice, si que sint vincla; tumensque 
Volvitur in gyros, et se miratur euntem. 

Protints in sedes, ut sit novus incola, quas te, 
Magne, olim, Newtone, ferunt coluisse, superbis 
Passibus ingreditur. Librorum cogit acervos, 
Euclidenque suum. Digitis tua carmina versat, 
Flacce, imitanda sibi, si “sint imitanda ; ducentosque 
Ante cibum versus, totidem ceenatus, in auras 
Effundit. Quantos tunc se contorquet in orbes, 
Numine Musarum afilatus! tum pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument: caput atterit ; ungues 
Arrodit vivos; immensumque intonat ore, 

Nil mortale sonans. Verbis quid opus? subitd ipsum 
Sub pedibus mugire solum, tremere omnia ciretim.— 
Ne mihi tum dederit casu Fortwna maligno 

Contiguas habuisse domus ; seu forté placebit 
Digerere informando animum tua dogmata, Locki; 
Seu magé Newtoni digitis oleoque tabellas 

Contigerit trivisse!—Vocant praelector et hora 
Quarta; tremens volat ille, toga crepitante, libelli 
Oblitus; fama salvus dimittitur: Atqui 

Non sic effugiet : restant jam plura: vocatus 

Ad preelectorem rursus festinat “ eundem, 

An diversum ?” inquis. Nimirtimalium. Poteritne 
Idem ex ore suo flammam exspirare geluque 

Tisdem temporibus? Respondes ; ‘‘ Quid vetat?” Inquam, 
Sedulus intendas te, et perfice: Fallor, an alter 
Sisyphus in montis volves fastigia saxum. 

Hic catus est tragicas veneres, formasque loquendi 
Greecis communes, exponere: vatis Horatt 
Carmina in ore suo felix habet, explicat, et si 
Quis rogat, expromit. Porrd vix extat in orbe 
Auctor Romanus, quem jam Libitina sacravit, 

Vel Gracus, quem non duddm perlegerit. O! si 
Fas bibere ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 

Que tonat ore sue; dum tentat sedulus arte 
Ludere particulis, et nugis addere pondus! 
Fortunati onmes, quibus hzc monosyllaba cordi, et 
Preelia verborum! Mutat quadrata rotundis, 
Luxuriantia compescit, medicamina fidus 

Affert corruptis. Si quis malé doctus habet 3a} 


VoL. v. No. x. : M 
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In Tragicis, culpat;‘ in 6) mutatur; habet dy 
Porsonus ; (quis enim Porsonum dicere falsum 
Audeat ?) Aide, tamen vocem tu corripis, et 4¢ 
Incasstim legis: haud refert, nec proficit hilum. 

Non ita et il/e: modis radio descyibere miris, 
Arte sua, gaudet bellum problema, figuris 
Impletum mixtis: hic steva triangula, quadrasque 
Intererit multi vidisse: docet quoque tofum 
Parte sua majus: Mirum est! “ A. qualibus equa 
Addas, et Rent «qualia tota :’—magis jam 
Conclamaut, Mirum !—Sed quando his rité peractis, 
Et majora parans, imos aperire recessus 
Contendit vates; et ‘‘ Vanescant licet,” inquit, 
** Res ipse, tenuesque abeant, ceu fumus, in auras,— 
Restat adhuc Ratio ;” *—patulis tum rictibus omnes 
Fixi inhiant ; totam tenet admiratio mentem. 
Hic est, ad famam cursus qui dirigit; hic est, 
Per quem scripta astant, series preeclara, meorum 
Nomina,* que legere est, a tergo versiculorum. 

His jam perfectis, letus redit dle domum, ceu 
Tandem liber equus; comites vocat, et rogat adsint . 
Aut ad equos, aut si placeant in flumine cymbe. 
Concurrunt ; itur; sic pars consumpta diei 
Magna fugit: redeunt; mens, cibus, esca, parantur ; 
Post epulas, vinum, fructus; post vina, sacerdos. 
Denique defessus, et fractus membra labore 
Perpetuo, libros poscit : flammante lucernd, 

Paullum agitur: mox vis non intellecta soporis 

Languenti obrepit: myxa torpente veterno, et 

Demittente caput, coenam campana sonora 

Voce vocat: surgit, fruges consumere natus, 

Excutiens somnos: ccenatur: pocula mulsi 

Post coenam sumit: non deficit alter Achates, 

Fidusque et cordatus homo; sermone fruuntur 

Inter se vario: rurstis somnus venit; itur ’ 

Ad. lectum dubiis quam consurgatur ad horam ;— 
CRASTINA LUX SIBI FIDAT, habet Sophus—aut ego fallor. 


Cantabrigie. In Comitiis posterioribus. Mar. 12. 1812. 
eS rt SO ST a | ila I Bote ee ey ee 


* Meminerint tirones et hypercritici, nihil prorstis huie voci objiciendum, eo 
quod in ultima verdi syllaba fit cesura. Virgil. Eclog.i.39. Propert. ii. 8. 8. 


* Dictio, ni fallor, satis apud Mathematicos nota. 
° Mos est in Academia Cantabrigiensi nomina nuper factorum Baccalaureorum 


singulis annis a tergo carminis hujuscemodi inscribere ; ut carmen nominibus, ef 
carmine aliquatends nomina ornari yideantur, 
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PROPOSED EMENDATION OF JUVENAL. 





To rue Eprror or THE CrasstcaL Journau. 


SIR, 


Few passages appear to have caused more fruitless 
labor to the commentators than line 157, Sat. 1. of Juvenal ; 
“ Et latum media sulcum deducis [alii “‘deducit”] arena.” ” 


i Each adventurer on this atpiryeros OaAucou has launched a read- 
ing or an interpretation of his own; and each appears to have 
encountered equally dangerous rocks.‘ Amidst this variety of 
error and uncertainty, [have the presumption to hope that you 
will allow me, through the medium of your Journal, to lay a fresh 
conjecture before the public ; 
| —___—___— “ que censet amiculus, ut si 

Cecus iter monstrare velit; tamen aspice si quid 

£t nos quod cures proprium fecisse loquamur.” 

The Satirist, it will be remembered, condemning the slavish 
depravity of the times, observes that though Lucilius had, with 
impunity, held up the crimes of a Mutius* to merited disgrace, 
yet it would now be unsafe to brand the vices of the abominable 
Tigellinus; [See Tacit. Ann. xv. Hist. 1.] ‘the most exquisite 
torments alone could compensate for such freedom with the name 


of a royal favorite. 


** Quid refert dictis ignoscat Mutius an non? 
Pone Tigellinum, teda lucebis in ill 

Qua stantes ardent, et fixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducis arena.” 








t See the Excursus on this passage in Ruperti’s Ed. of Juvenal. Evir, 


2 Persius also alludes to Mutius as a victim to the satiric weapons of Lucilius. 
Secuit Lucilius urbem, Te Lupe, te Muti, &. Whilst fam on this subject, 
may I observe that each of the three great Satirists seems accidentally to have 
depicted his own muse, in the character he has given of Lucilius? his own notion 
of perfection was the model on which each formed his own style, and the dress 
in which he clothed the muse of his great prototype. Ihave just quoted the 
description’given by Persius: is not Horace accurately depicted in the words 
“ Sale multo, urbem defricuit?” [B. 1. Sat. 1x. Line 3.] And in the noble cha- 
racter of the old Auruncan, contained in the following lines, 1 can trace every 
lineament of the muse of Juvenal,as Mr. Hodgson has observed in the preface 
to his translation, p. xix. 

‘¢ Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius ardens 

Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens est 

Criminibus : tacité sudant praecordia culpa!” 


Thus admirably transfused by Mr Hodgson; _ iby 
“¢ But when Lucilius hurls indignant down 
His dreadful thunders on a guilty town, — 
Each blushing villain feels the shock within, _ 
And shudd@’ring sweats betray the conscious sin.” 
by must refer the reader who wishes to see an elegant and just sketch of the 
rise and progress of satire, to the prologue prefixed to Mr, L.’s translation. 





BIBH in Proposed Emendation of Juvenal. 


The horrid mode of punishment alluded to, was that which the 
barbarous cowardice of Nero inflicted on the Christians, whom 
he falsely accused of having set fire to Rome. « Pereuntibus,” 
[scil. Christianis] [says Tacit. Ann. xv. 44.] ¢ addita ludibria, ut, 
ferarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus 
afhixi, aut flammandt, atque ubi defecissent dies, in usum nocturne 
luminis urerentur, Sc.” ‘The innocent and unhappy victims were 
wrapped in pitched shirts [* tunice moleste,” See Sat. vil. 235.] 
‘which were lighted at night-fall; and thus the joke,  addita 


ludibria,” of making lamps of them, was most barbarously put in 
practice. i 





© Asikw yao Tas ex xAAUMB ETO, 
"You, Gexod: mavrss abr ence. 
‘Opé&re tov dboryvoy, ws oixntpds exw.” Soph. Trach. 1095. 

The worrying by dogs appears to have been another mode of 
punishment, to which the royal monster had recourse: but with 
this, or with the crucifixion, we have at present nothing to do. 
The difficulty to which I have alluded, consists in the broad 
furrow, (“*LaTUS sULCUS”) in the sand, which has so much puzzled 
the commentators. 

I will not trespass on your patience by examining the notions 
of those who fancy that the melted fat of the poor sufferers 
frisum teneatis?] made the furrow. Nor will I repeat the 
absurd (soi-disant) emendations of the ‘ Nyides pétpwvs’ who 
would read medid as an anapest in the nominative, or allow 
deducés to fill the place of a dactyl. Such trash carries its own 
refutation with it. «'Those too,” as Mr. Hodgson says, “ who 
can conceive Juvenal in this animated though obscure passage 
to have meant ‘besides being burnt, you plough the sand 
—you lose your labor,’ (as he properly says to the poets who 
write to please their patrons, in the seventh satire) may enjoy their 
conceit for me, without interruption.” I will venture to apply to 
such annotators the line in question, in the sense to which they so 
absurdly wrest it. ; 

‘Whether, however, we suppose ‘ sulcus” to mean a trench for 
the reception of the fire which fell from the body, as the old | 
Scholiast imagines; or that like the Carthaginians [See Aul. Gell. 
11, 14.] the Romans put the supposed malefactors in a pit, “ in 
terram dimidiatos defoderunt,” in short, whatever be our inter- 
pretation of the passage, we must allow that there is.a great incon- 
gruity between <“ ducebis,” in the future, and ‘ deducis,” or 
««deducit,” in the. present tense. , This alone might lead us to 
suspect a corruption, to remedy which is the design of the altera- 
tion I am about to offer. 

I would, then, read ‘ deducet ;” and, taking “latus” as A sUB- 
STANTIVE, adopt it as the agent of the verb. ‘The insertion of the 
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preposition ‘ 27,” will give the right quantity to the first syllable 
of latus, and the line will stand thus: 

Et latus in media suleum deducet arena. 
« Tatus,’ though with a widely different interpretation, is the 
reading of Schrevelius. 

But here, I shall be asked, how the szde of the sufferer could 
form this much-contested furrow. Let me, then, simply answer 
that I firmly believe the word « sulcus” means nothing more than 
the train of light which the burning body would cast on the sand 
at night. ‘The word is derived from ¢éaxoc, a tract (deriv. fAxw 
traho) which was used very frequently to signify the course, tract, 
of train [¢razn is from the French verb trainer, to draw] of a star, 
or flame. [See Constantine.] Virgil expresses the path or tract of 
a meteor by the word ¢ sadcus,” [ Ain. 11. 697.| which Ainsworth 
renders “(A STREAM OF LIGHT.” And in Statius we read ‘ Delet 
sulcos iterata priores Orbita.” We see, then, that, in the. Greek 
and Latin languages, the same word signifies a tract and a furrow— 
in fact, I believe that a tract is the original meaning of both 
words: that it is so with respect to éAxoc, all the Lexica agree. 
It may be some confirmation of my theory, that the French word 
silion, a furrow, is poetically used for a flash of light, «un ¢razé 
de lumicre.” [Boyer.] Indeed the effect that would be produced 
by the light cast on the ground from a flaming body, would some- 
what resemble the streaks of light and shade produced by the 
furrows of a fallow field. . 

I will only detain you whilst Iremark that if sulcus be supposed 
to signify an actual trench, I cannot comprehend the force of the. 
word ‘deducit.”  Deduco, it is well known, signifies to bring or 
cast down: thus Horace, [Book v. Ode xii1. line 2.] 6 Imbres, 
Nivesque deducunt Jovem ;” where M. Dacier very properly says, 
“la pluie entraine avec elle Vair (Jupiter),” and he quotes, 
«¢ Jupiter et leeto descendet plurimus imbri,” [Virg. Eclog. vi1.] 
adding, after some similar citations which it is needless to transcribe, 
« C’est dans cette idée que les anciens ont appellé Jupiter xara- 
Barnyy qui descend.” Virgilalso has ‘ naves deducere” signifying 
to cast down, or launch ships. 'The sense, then, in which I 
would apply the word to the casting down of light is, 1 think, 
perfectly justifiable ; but I can find no instance of deduco signi- © 
fying to form, dig, open, &c. as it has been usually interpreted 
here. 

W. 

18th Feb, 1812, 
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REVIEW OF THE REVIEWERS OF THE 
OPHION. _ 





To rue Epiror or THE CLAsstcAL JOURNAL. 


SIR; 


I HAve read some remarks made by the editor of the 
LitrrRARY Panorama, for September 1811, On the Opuion, or the 
Theology of the Serpent ; and the unity of God, comprehending the 
customs of the most ancient people, who were instructed to apply the 
subtilty of the serpent to the fall of man: I beg leave to make a few 
observations in reply. 

When any critic takes upon him the very arduous task of reviewing 
a work, it certainly is a duty he owes to the author and to the public, 
first to understand what the author has written, which he cannot 
do, unless he carefully reads every page of the work intended to be 
reviewed. It is his duty as an honest man: otherwise he may injure 
the cause of truth, and to a certainty he may injure the author, by 
fixing a prejudice in the public mind, which may stop the circu- 
lation of the work, as far as the influence of the reviewer can 
reach. I shall find very little difficulty in proving that the 
editor of the Literary Panorama has reviewed the Ophion, 
before he has given himself time to understand it ; nay a great part of 
it cannot have been read by him when he wrote this curious article. 

This gentleman charges me with asserting that, which I have 
written positively to deny, viz. that 2t was a crocodile which tempted 
Eve. His words are as follows--“ And what is the creature for 
which Mr. Bellamy declares, in preference to the Szmia of Dr. 
Clarke?.- A rattle snake? Pshaw!—the sex may be tempted by 
rattles, but as to a rattle snake! the Cerastes ?>— What! horns! in Eden! 
—The Boa Constrictor ?—that is too bad! no, gentle reader, a species 
of which a beautiful specimen, well preserved and in good condition, 
may be seen in the British Museum —reclining—that is—a—recum- 
bent—at the top of a staircase, with an immense bar of iron bolted 
through him from stem to stern, about thirty feet in length! a sweet 
pretty tempter! ~ of immense’ jaw, but no tongue! lithesome, limber, 
and of great agility in the water, but of slow movement on land: a 
species, which we should not have thought wiser than the wisest of 
beasts, had not this learned sage asserted the fact:—in shoit, that 
delicate lizard, the crocodile!! all the world is seeking after some- 
thing new here may all the world be satisfied. But if Mr. B. knows 
any lady who has fancied, or could fancy a tempter in that crocodile, 
he has greatly the advantage of the whole Panoramic corps.” ; 

It would have been more to the credit of this publication, called the 
Lirerary Panorama, if this gentleman had treated’so serious a 
subject without levity. He certainly ought to have paid a better 
compliment to the female sex. I have not found in the course of my 
experience that they are tempted with rattles, any more than men. 
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But had he read the Ornron, he would have found that I prove it to 
have been the settled opinion of the ancient Jews, aud of the .imme- 
diate successors of the Apostles, that it was not a serpent, of any 
species, but that it was understood by them as an allegory. In.p. 75. 
he will find my conclusion to be consistent with this ancient authority. 
viz. Thus it appears that it has been the custom of the primeval people, 
and of the ancients, before and from the time of Muses, to consider these 
passages, as containing a figurative description of the sensual passions in 
man, by comparing them to those natural propensities in the serpent, which 
is the most sensual as well as the most subtle beast in creation. . 

Had he even but read the Critzcal Review on the Opnion, for 
August, which came out a month before he published his critique, he 
might there have corrected himself, for these reviewers say; “ that 
the author of the Option observes in page 74. Eve was beguiled, or 
seduced from her native simplicity by giving way to the sensual principle, 
and this sensual principle he supposes to be allegorically represented by 
that sensual animal the serpent. It was, according to Mr. Bellamy, the 
abuse of the sensual affections that gave birth to sin in our first parents, 
and which, says he, constitutes sin at this day. This was the prohibited 

Sruit of which they were not to eat.” A better view of this subject in 
the Oruion could not have been given. 

In page 77. of the Oruion he will also find, when he has leisure to 
read it, that the vulgar idea is exploded which is asserted by Dr. Clarke, 
viz. that this tempter was an infernal spirit from the bottomless pit : 
because we have not any authority from this, or any other part of 
scripture (when understood) for such an opinion. It is said in the 
Opuion, on those words, “dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life, 
that they were not applied to Satan, because he is a sprrit, an inhabi- 
tant of the infernal regions, he is IMMATERIAL, and does not eat mate- 
rial food ; he is ETERNAL, consequently the words all the days of thy 
life, cannot be applied to him.” | ) 

From what has been said, the editor of the Lirrrary PANoraMA 
may see what an unpardonable blunder he has made. I hope he will 
be a little more careful in future. A friend of mine, and a first-rate 
Hebrew scholar, called on this writer, and told him what an error he 
had made, in not understanding what the author of the Opurion had 
written: however he could not believe but that I had asserted the 
tempter of Eve to be, what he is pleased to call, “a sweet pretty 
tempter,” until he opened the Opnion and convinced him. that no 
such thing was asserted. 

This dashing writer quotes a passage from Mr, Maurice’s Asiatic 
Researches, in his remarks concerning the Cabrian deities, which he 
thinks explains the whole. «In Putala, or the infernal regions, resides 
the sovereign queen of the Nagas, (large snakes or dragons) she is 
beautiful, and her name is Asyoruca, which means, she whose face is 
beautiful. The word Nagas is used in the double acceptation of large 
snakes, or dragons, and also of human beauty. We desire no further 
grant on this subject, than permission to suppose that these Nagas 
follow the customary law of nature by existing in both sexes, that this 
sovereign queen has a royal consort, that he also resides in the infernal 
dominions, and that he is a Nagas as well as the lady ; we beg also to 
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add his name, which for want of better knowledge we translate 
Satanas, and we ask, what is wanting to complete the character which 
in various parts of scripture, and for 3000 years past has been wniver- 
sally atiributed to the tempter of Eve.” 

This writer may see from the quotations I have given from the 
writings of the ancient Rabbies before Christ, that the vulgar opinion . 
respecting the tempter, was so far from being universally attributed to 
the tempter of Eve, that the writers of greatest repute among them 
unequivocally declare it to have been the universal opinion, from the 
beginning, and after the time of Moses, that it was the abuse of the 
sensual principle. 'The first Christian fathers also have told us, “ that 
it isa kind of insanity to suppose it to have been a literal serpent, and 
that wird Nachash, was the symbol of the sensual principle in man.” 


It does not appear, by this article, that this gentleman is much 
‘acquainted with the Bible. It is a mistake of his to suppose “ that 
this male, and this beautiful female Nagas who reside in the infernal 
regions, have been for 3000 years past universally attributed to have 
been the tempters of Eve.” Had this writer given himself time to 
understand the passage in the Aszalic Researches, he would have 
found it perfectly consistent with what I have said in the Opuion, and ° 
what I have also said inthe Class. Bibl. and Orient. Journal, on that 
subject, viz. that this Nagas, or beautiful woman, with the Nagas,. 
(or Nachash) or her royal consort, fell from their first state of happi- 
ness by disobeying the divine command, in choosing the improper 
gratification of the sensual principle. This is the theology of the - 
Cabrian deities, an account of the fall of man agreeably to the original 
Hebrew, and which is additional proof, if any were necessary, to what 
is advanced in the Oruion, that this.was the opinion of the ancients 
before Christ. . 

Now as I have shown in the Opnion, that it was the opinion of the 
ancient Jewish Doctors before Christ, and of the first Christian fathers 
who immediately succeeded the Apostles, that the tempter was nota 
LITERAL SERPENT, but that it was used figuratively. by them to repre- 
sent the subtle, sensual principle in man, it being the most subtle, and 
sensual beast in nature; how is this gentleman justified in saying? 
«_Dr. Clarke has lately started a new hypothesis on the subject of the 
tempter, who beguiled our grandmother Eve. Mr. Bellamy is dis- 
pleased with that, and starts another of his own.” He is perhaps now 
sensible, if he has allowed himself time to read the Opnion, or the 
‘Elassical Journal, that I have not started an hypothesis of my own, but 
that it was the ancient belief that the tempter was neither a literal 
SERPENT, 2 Monxzy, nor a Crocopi1e. ; 


» 
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Tue Critical Reviewers however have done me the justice to read 
and understand what I have written; on which account they have 
formed different conclusions from the writer in the Lirzrary Pano- 
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rama. When a society of reviewers, who have for a term of years | 
supported the character of this periodical publication, have in so many 
instances approved of the arguments and doctrines contained in the 
Ornion, it must have considerable influence with the intelligent 
reader, in recommending it to his serious attention. 

These gentlemen in their review of the Ornton, say, ‘This publi- 
cation was occasioned by a recent attempt of Dr. Adam Clarke in 
his commentary on the third chapter of Genesis, to prove that the 
temptation of Eve inthe garden of Eden was effected, not by a serpent 
according to the generally received opinion, but by a monkey of the 
Ourang-Outang species. Mr. Bellamy has combated this opinion of 
Dr. Adam Clarke * * * * * whose hypothesis has the misfortune 
to excite a propensity to ludicrous remark, very unsuitable to the 
gravity of the subject; but we must do Mr. Bellamy the justice to 
say, that * * * * * * *°* * he has been sparing of his ridicule: 
he has discussed the subject with a very commendable seriousness. 
Dr. Clarke says, that if the tempter had been a serpent, it must 
before the fall have walked on its tail. But in reply Mr. Bellamy 
contends, that the monkey does not go on its belly any more than 
any other quadruped.” : 

After having generally approved of the doctrines contained in the 
Opuion respecting the Serpent, they observe, * Dr. Clarke says,” 
‘if it be an allegory, no attempt should be made to explain it, as it 
would require a direct revelation to ascertain the sense in which it 
should be understood :’ yet his adversary is not deterred by this asser- 
tion from an attempt to unravel the meaning of the apologue. He 
says p. 74. that «Eve was beguiled or seduced from her native 
simplicity, by giving way to the sensual principle,’ and this sensual 

_ principle he supposes to be allegorically represented ‘ by that sensual 
animal’ the serpent. It was, according to Mr. Bellamy, ‘the abuse 
of the sensual affections that gave birth to sin in our first parents, and 
which,’ says he, ‘ constitutes sin at this day. ‘This was the prohibited 

Sruit of which they were not to eat.’ ; : 

Respecting the allegorical or figurative part of scripture, they have 
also made an observation as follows: “ Mr. B. thinks that ‘a great 
part of the scriptures are written m this allegorical style.’ If we adopt 
this supposition, where shall we stop?” I am constrained to assert 
that the scriptures have an allegorical signification in many parts, 
because they inform me that this method of conveying knowledge 
was used by the inspired writers. The Apostle says respecting 
Isaac and Ishmael, Gal. iv. 24. Which things were an ALLEGORY, for 
these are the two covenants. And the ancient Doctors among the 
Jews, as well as the enlightened fathers who immediately succeeded 
the Apostles, have said, as I have shown in the Opuion, that the 
history of the serpent in Genesis signified the sensual principle in 
man. Therefore on reflection, I am of opinion, if we are to under- 
stand the ancient writings, according to the customary meaning and 
application of words, at the time such words were so used and applied ; 
these gentlemen will not only see the propriety, but the absolute 
necessity of receiving this account, not as “ an historical account of 
facts capable of a satisfactory explanation” on the ground of the 
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letter, not as an account of a REAL SNAKE conversing with Eve, but 
according to the intention of the inspired writer, who. was directed to 
apply the subtilty of the serpent to signify the original view of the 
fall. This is certainly calculated to impress the mind with a higher 
opinion of the sanctity of the scripture, than by supposing that a 
serpent was the agent employed to bring about the fall of man. 
Neither, (as I have observed) can it be allowed that it was Satan, 
because it is said, dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life: for he is 
an immortal spirit, consequently not subject to death, and being 
immaterial, does not eat material food. Therefore in answer to the 
guestion put by these gentlemen, Mr. B. thinks that “a great part 
of the scriptures are written in this allegorical style. If we adopt this 
supposition, where shall we stop?” I reply, if we receive the scriptures 
in such passages, agreeably to the understanding of the inspired 
writer as an allegory, where nothing but allegory can possibly be 
understood, wE SHALL STOP AT TRUTH. 

I cannot suffer the remark made by these gentlemen concerning the 
allegorical meaning of the scriptures to pass unnoticed, where they 
say, “if we adopt this supposition,” because the contrary is sufi- 
ciently proved in the Opnion, and in the Crassican JouRNAL, to 
which I refer the intelligent reader. He will there find that a great 
part of the scripture is written in this most ancient and significant 
style, and cannot possibly be understood on the ground of the letter. 
From which it must necessarily appear that the charge of supposition, 
which these gentlemen have injudiciously made, or of supposing that 
a great part of the scriptures are not written in the style of allegory, 
cannot be admitted. ; 

On the subject of the unity of God as it is defined in the Oputon, 
the Critical reviewers are more conclusive: they say, « Mr. Bellamy 
talks of a trinity our of the divine nature, ‘as an absurdity,’ and he 
defends <‘ a trinity rn the divine nature,’ as more agreeable to truth; 
that one ‘ self-existent being could not possibly produce another self- 
existent being,’ and that ‘ consequently there cannot be two beings 
of the same self-existing essence.’? Dr. A. Clarke says, ‘ God is an 
infinite being, and cannot be confined to any form, so he can haveno . 
personal appearance :’? Dr. Clarke when he wrote this was not probably - 
aware how strongly it militates against many of the formule of 
modern orthodoxy. But Mr. Bellamy in reply says that « the pro- 
phets declare him (the Almighty) to be in the form of man,’ and 
then he asks exultingly, ‘ whether are we to believe the prophets, or 


Dr. Clarke ?””? 





THe ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 


Tuese gentlemen have also read, and have understood, what I have 
written in the Opuion, before they ventured to send forth their remarks. 
I certainly am not displeased at what they have said on my 
noticing the ugly face of the monkey, as being ill calculated to suc- 
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ceed in prevailing on the woman to disobey the divine command, 
because they have also qualified it by observing, “we think well of 
his work in general.” The public are much indebted to them for the. 
fair and copious extracts they have given from the Opnton, by, which 
a true judgment may be formed respecting its merits or demerits, 
After having selected, in the most judicious and striking manner, 
those passages which relate to the serpent as signifying, by way of 
allegory, the sensual principle in man, they conclude these remarks 
by saying, “‘ We have given the opinions of our author on this subject 
in his own words; they who are not disposed with him to consider the 
passage as merely allegorical, cannot however fail to be pleased with 
the historical ability, by which the natural subtilty of the serpent, and 
the veneration in which it was held by the ancient pagan nations, 
are established. His endeavor to apply his learning to allegorise the 
account of the fall is, at least, ingenious: and upon a subject so” 
mysterious, so far removed from the limited comprehension of man, 
will be listened to, or rejected, with various degrees of attention or 
disapprobation.” 

On the subject of the unrry or Gon, the Anti-Jacobin reviewers have 
also enabled the public to form an opinion by giving pointed extracts. 
They say, “ We unite with Mr. Bellamy in reprobating the way in 
which Dr. Clarke would affect to account for the phrase of, Let us 
make man in our image, even if it be freely conceded that the Hebrew 
noun Elohim is plural, and that the passage is rightly translated in 
our common version.— The notion of the Trinity stated by Mr. Bellamy, 
is, in our opinion, much more correct than any thing to be found on 
the subject in Dr. Clarke’s annotations, because it is more scriptural, 
and we have pleasure in offering it to the attention of our readers. 
‘It is certain without controversy that the true doctrine of the scrip- 
tures on this subject is,—That there is one God, operating in three 
distinct characters ; that the ineffable Deity cannot be known, or seen, 
only as he has been pleased to embody his glory in the Divine 
Human of Christ, who in his diyine body, is the visible manifestation 
of God ; in visible human form, independent of created matter. The 
visible medium 1n whom the fulness of the Godhead dwells bodily— 
Turoucy whom he made the worlds,—and sy whom he redeemed 
man.. This is the view which the Apostle had of the eternal 
Trinity In Unity, in one divine human form, even Christ, who 

followed them through the wilderness, which he confirms in those ever 
memorable words, for in him dwelleth all the fuiness of the God- 
head bodily. "Thus he understood that the Godhead was the Faruerr, 
who dwells in Christ, as the soul dwells in the body of man: my 
Father that dwelieth 1x mr, He doeth the works. So that consistently 
with the express declaration of scripture, if I may be allowed the 
expression, and it were possible to speak with that reverence which 
the subject requires, the body of the Farner zs the Son, the divine 
essence or soul of the Son is the Faruer, and the Hoty procrepine 
from the Farner and the Son, which creative influence manifested 
the visible creation, and by perpetual influx supports the universe, is 
the Hozy Sprrit.” This is the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity 
maintained by our church, ‘and this is the doctrine we are desirous 
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should prevail. We purposely avoid entering into the minute criti- 
cisms of our author, by which he properly exposes the absurd, we had 
almost said, the impious assumption of Dr. Clarke, that to show that 
man ‘ was a master-piece of God’s creation, all the persons in the God- 
head are represented as united in council and effort to produce this 
astonishing creature.’ Onthe-whole, we agree with Mr. Bellamy, in 
his general remarks on the annotations of Dr. Clarke, which we read 
as they came out; and we shall close this article by expressing our 
approbation of the passage with which our author takes his leave of 
' the doctor. 

‘In what this industrious writer (Dr. Adam Clarke) has hitherto 
said, I cannot find that he has illustrated any difficult or controverted 
passages—nothing hitherto is advanced to silence the objections of the 
deist—no contradictions, nor inconsistencies, as they stand in the 
sranslation of the book of Genesis, reconciled, no satisfactory attempt 
to remove the veil of sophistry and false philosophy, which the enemies 
of the bible have drawn over the face of truth; he has not so far 
looked over the gloomy mountains of error, by contending for the 
faith delivered to the Apostles, Fathers, and Bishops of the Christian 
churches respecting the Trinity; but he calmly swims down the 
unruffled stream of popular opinion, except in the solitary instance of 
adopting the monkey for, the serpent to bring about the fall of man.’” 


| ' JOHN BELLAMY, 





London. 
NOTICE OF 
Mr. Barker's New Edition of CrcERO DE SENECTUTE, ET DE 
AMICITIA. 
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As Mr. B., though he displays a great extent of research, seems 
to have been unacquainted with the following rare work, Christo- 
phori Augustt Heumanni Poecile, sive Epistole miscellanee ad: 
literatissimos evi nostri viros, published at Halle in 1729, in three 
volumes of thick duodecimo, we think that we shall both gratify 
him, and convey some useful information to the more youthful 
par of our readers, by extracting from this great storehouse of 
iblical and classical criticism the subsequent passages, for the 
length of which we shall make no apology. 3 
In the remarks on Cornelius Celsus de Arte dicendi, tom. 1. lib. 3. 
p. 391. we have the subsequent passage : « Occasionem hanc non 
dimitto docendi szpius 73 sic, ut coaluisse in sicut : apud Cic. 1. 1, 
de offic. ¢. -x sic scribe, Ltaque illorum fines sic, ut ips? discesser= 
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ant, terminavit : ibid. c. 41. legito, Sic, ut aliquo honore: apud 
eund. 1. de Seneet. c: 19. hunc in modum lege, Senes autem sve, 
ut sua sponte, cetera: rursus in ejus Orat. pro Cluent. c. 3. ita 
scribi oportet, Quasi hoc tempore hec causa primum dicatur sic, 
ati dicituk: in Curtiil. 4. c. 3. n. 16. itidem hee vera est scrip= 
tura, Classem sic, uti dictum est, paraium circumire urbem jubet : 
etl. vir. c. 5. n.12. Tune poculo pleno sic, ut oblutum est, reddito: 
etiam apud Ovid. in Ep. Acontii quintus versus ita scribendus est, 


Quid pudor ora subit? nam sic, ut in ede Diane ? 


(ubi Cydippo pomum ab Acontio inscriptum legerat, id quod ipsa 
in hac epist. rursus narrat Ovid. v. 97. 99. 206. 213.) 


Suspicor ingenuas erubuisse genas : 


addo locum Curtii 9. 7. 10. ita interpungendum, Idle sic, ut 
nudatus erat, percvenit ad Grecos.” 

Again,—*“ Illo Fabri Lexico non memorari, Jlegationes pont 
solere pro /egatis: lubet itaque afferre plura loca ad id faciendum 
manifestum: Corn. Nep. 15. 6.4. degationum conventu. Liv. 1. 
1X. c. 10. et 1. 28. 5. Idem 1. 3. 47. simili modo, Cum moents 
advocatione pro cum permultis advocatis: et Cic. c. x1. de Senec- 
tute, Tantas clientelas pro tot clientes : Mie Sil 10) elixme nce. 
Quintil. Dialwci39,.65 Vlorn direc. 28. ni.5,.112,62 7... 114i, 1), 64 3: 
n. 17.: monendum preterea mihi videtur esse hoc dicendi genus 
origine Grecum : in Sacro Scrip. Luc. 14, 32. hee legas, mpecBelay 
amorreinas, mittens legatos: in Var. Hist, AM. 1. 1.c. 21. legati 
vocantur ays eAras.” 

Again,— De Cyria Joannis, tom.3.1. 1. p.20. “ Res publica 
haud raro significat commodum reip. sive civitatis. Corn. Nep. in 
Altico v1.2. Gerere honores e re ps Cic. de Sen. c. 4. que byl 
vem p. (1. €. contra reip. salut.) ; id. Orat. post Redit.in Sen. c. 
Desperatione reip., 1. e. salutis publice, uti dixitl. de Amic. c. on 
Hujus salus desperanda est: rursus Orat.pro M. Marcello c. 6. 
Specie quadam ret non satis cepit annotator Gronovius.” 

Again intom. 3.1.11. p. 364. in Lmendat. Lactantii.. “ Que 
(mater imperatoris) cum esset, dapibus sacrificabat pane quotidie, 
ac vicarits suis epulas exhibebat :—vicanis pro vicariis rescriptum 
voluisse et Greev. et ‘Toll., cum ibi nuper legebam, prope aberat, 
quin cum Donato (testis hujus rei Hieronymus est, Donati dis- 
cipulus, Comment.in Ecclesiaste c. 1.) exclamarem—pereant, qui 
ante nos nostra dixerunt : usque adeo mihi gratulabar, cum nem- 
ine duce scripturam illam, quam genuinam esse nemo dubitare 
debet, inveniebam: verum satis nunc habeo meam istam emenda- 
tionem. confirmari suffragio virorum clarissimorum: adjungere 
tamen libet nonnihil de vocabulo illo rariore, cujus vix unicum ex- 
emplum exhibet saath novissima Lerici Mabri editio: utitur eo 
Cic. pro L. Fiacc.c. 3. Timolites ille viganus, inquit, homo non 
modo nobis, sed ne inter suos quidem notus : accurrit eadem vox in 
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Reinesii Jnscrip., idque bis 1.1. n. 140, et 1.10. n.13. apud 
Gruter. etiam IJnscriptio sécunde paginze 92. exhibet Vicanos vict 
pacis: sc. quemadmodum ab urbe factum est urbanus: ab 
oppido oppidanus, sic a vico vicanus: ac valde credo, in Cic. 
is quoque Catone cum c. 7. tum c. 14. pro vicinis rescribi opor- 
tere vicanos: utrumque, quzso, locum inspice, et, an recte 
conjecerim, delibera: priore igitur sic lego: Possum nominare 
ex agro Sabind rusticos Romanos, vicanos et familiares meos : 
posteriore ita: Que quidem in Sabinis etiam persequi soleo, convi- 
viumgue vicanorum quotidie compleo: denique et Sammarthano id 
verbi restituendum puto in libro Hlogiorum 3.13.2. postquam 
enim predixerat, Postellum in quodam Normanniz vico natura 
esse, subjicit, ewm multos vite annes in vicanorum (ita, inquam, 
pro vicinorum scribo, vel potius ab auctore scriptum existimo) 
liberis erudiendis traduxisse: nec indignum fuerit observatu, vic? 
éncolas a Xenophonte 1. rv. de Exped. Cyri p. 331. vocari xwpiras 
et prefectum vict xapacyny, ac Leunclavium, virum Latine doc- 
tissimum, in Latina istius loci interpretatione xwuitas, reddidisse 
vicanos.” We will add that Gesner in his Thesaurus cites ** Cic. 
de Divin. 1. 133. c.58. Non vicanos aruspices, non de circo 
astrologos, ex poeta:” Ernesti says in his Index Latinitatis, 
6 Vicanus, quiin vico habitat: Flacc. 3.—v. Grev. ad h.1.; sed 
Div. 1. 58. vicani haruspices sunt qui in vicis versantur, eosque 
pervagantur, quzstus causa, ut in circis astrologi.” 

Again in Programma guo Auroram Musis amicam Constanti- 
_nopolt nuper ortam contemplatur, &c. Tom. 3. L.2. p. 295. 
« Proveniunt oratores novi, stulti adolescentuli: hec veteris poetz 
Neevii verba, a Cicerone in libello de Senectute' producta in memo- 
riam mihi redeunt, invitaturo doctos Gottingz incolas ad audiendos 
novos oratores, eosdemque adolescentes: nec vero morem hunc 
producendi in publicum oratores adolescentes, vituperare in animum 
induxerat Nevius: aliud longe innuit oratorum genus, consiliarios 
rerum publicarum democraticarum, pro concione verba facientes 
de rebus maximis, éxxayociords Aristoteli (Rhet. 1. 17.) dictos, 
Ciceroni ( Orat. tv. in Catil. c. 5.) concionatores, h. e. oratores po- 
liticos: ab his sc., si fuerint adolescentes, nec provectior <etas et 
experientia frigus quoddam et sanitatem induxerit affectibus, 
Masximas labefactas fuisse resp. et Cic. eodem’ loco vere scribit, 
et exemplis pluribus pulchre condocet histeria.” ; 

Again in Additamenta ad Tursellinum Editionis Schwarziane 
tom. 2, 1. 2. p. 178. * Admodum etati adjectum. Cic. de Offic. 2. 





* Omisi comma, inter duo postrema verba nonnullis in editionibus interjecta ; 
ac recte omitti subjecta proxima verba facile docent. j 

* Contra a.senibus, inquit, sustentate sunt resp. et restitute : ibidem cum addit. 
Apud Lacedam. eos, qui ampliss. magistratum gererent, nominatos fuisse SENES, 
observo (quod preteritum esse video a Ciceroniani hujus loci illustratoribus) locu- 
pletes ejus rei testes esse Xenoph. atque Aristot., illum Hist. Gr. L. 3. p. 494. et 
L. de Laced, Rep, p. 684. hunc |, 2. Polit. c.7. uterque enim senatores Laconum 
vocat yiporras. 


ME, 
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13; et de Amic. c. 27. admodum adolescens. Quintil. de Caus. 
corr. Elog..1. 3. et Tac. Hist. 4: 5..3. et Curtius vi. 2.12. et 
9. 19. admodum juvenis. Liv. 31. 28. admodum puer: vel ideo 
hee dicendi formula, quz observetur, digna est, quod et Nizolius 
eam neglexit in Thesauro suo.” Add to this list de Sen. c. 4. 
Admodum grandem natu. Gesner in his Thes. says: “ Cum nu- 
merisgungunt hastorict, hoc videntur indicare, numerum satis exac- 
tum esse, et prope ad illum modum, quem indicant accedere. Ces. 
B.G.5, 40. Turres admodum cxx. excituntur. Liv. 22.24. et 27. 
30. et 44, 43. Curt, 4.9. 24. et 4. 12. 6.: etiam ad tempus sic 
refertur Liv, 43. 13. Exacto admodum mense Februario. Epit. Liv. 
55. Decem annos admodum habens. Justin. 7.2.6. Post menses 
admodum septem: sic de ztatibus Sen. de brevit. vite 7. Quas- 
dam ex his (artibus) puert admodum percepisse visi sunt: add. 
Quinct. 12. 6. 1. sic Flor.2. 6. 10. Admodum pretextatus: ipse 
Cic. pro Rabir. perd. 21. Qu. Catulus admodum adolescens.” 
Ernesti in his Ind. Lat. cites Phil. v. 17. Majores nostri, veteres 
alle admodum antiqui. “ Cum maxime. Optime de hac particula 
meritus est Zinzerling. qui totum ei caput xx11. Promubsidis sux 
critice dicavit: eo duce de eadem particula nonnihil protulerunt 
Freinshem. in Indice ad Flor.v. Maxime, et Grev. ad Cic. Off. 2. 
7.: observata et mihi sunt haud pauca veterum loca, quibus usurpa- 
tur illa particula: promo nunc ea, monens prius, non eundem 
ubique sensum ferre istam particulam, quod quidem Zinzerlingio 
persuasum fuit, sed notiones ejus esse plures: manifestum id ex- 
emplis fiet: primo igitur significat hoc ipso tempore, in presenti : 
Seneca Hp. 1%. dentes allt cummaxime cadunt : loquitur de puero 
ejus xtatis, qua dentes solent excidere: idem Hp.55. A gesta- 
tone cummaxime vento: Idem.-1. 3. de Benef.c.3. Id tempus, 
quod cummaxime transit : : hoc sensu Floro 2. 16. 3. 
restituit hanc particulam Zinzerling. nec justa Freinshemio causa 
fuit, ei repugnandi; ————; altera notio ejus particule est, ut 
significet quam maximo studio et ardentissimo: sic. Cic. Off. 2. 7. 
Quem (loquitur de Jul. Cees.) armis oppressa pertulit ctvitas, paret- 
gue (sic enim legendum judico pro paret que) cummaxime mortuo : 
Seneca Hp. 7.. qui cummaxime concinnamus ingenitum, h. e. que 
toto pectore in id incumbimus, ut mentem nostram componamus ad 
virtuiis normam: Curt, v. 7. 2. Seneca Ep. 13, Id. 23. et 55. 
video te cummaxime, audio, h. e. video te et audio tanquam pre- 
sentissimum : Tacit. Hist. 1.84.5. Idem 4. 55.6. Capi cummaxi- 
me urbem, h.e. nunc maxime, st unguam, Romam habert posse 
pro urbe capta: et 4.58.5. eodem sensu, Tolerant cummaxime 
tnopiam: rursus c.65.3, Liv, 40. 32.1. Tac. Hist. 1. 29. 5.: 
hc habui, que Zinzerlingio adjicerem exempla: nunc eandem 
illam particulam tribus locis reddam, unde librariorum culpa ex- 
ciderat ; lego igitur sic in Curt. 3. 4.14. Cu (urbi} twm cummazi- 
me Perse subjiciebant ignem : deinde apud Liv. 1. 50. sic rescribo, 
Hac a, a. e. p. cum seditiosus cummaxime dissereret, intervenrt 
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Targuinius : denique apud Cic. de Senectute c. XI. sic scribendum 
censeo, Causarum illustrium, quascunque defendi, nunc cummaxi- 
me conficto orationes: editum est nunc quam maxime: ultimo 
loco tacere non possum, videri mihi-hancce. particulam fuisse 
Latinitatis non erudite, sed plebeiz ; non enim habet ea in 
Latina lingua sui similem : quis enim dixit veterum cum oplime, 
cum doctissime ¢ Atque hec haud dubie causa est, cur ea particu- 
la in. scriptis aurez zetatis tam raro, in sequentis zevi libris tam 
crebro sit obvia: suspicor autem, plebeiam illam dictionem ortam 
fuisse ex illa pereleganti formula, U¢ cum maxime: Cic. (quem loe. 
jam Tursellin. produxit p. 610.) in ep. quadam ad fratrem, Domus 
celebratur, ut cum maxime: Ter. Hec. 1.2.40. Hanc Bacchidem 
amabaj, ut cum maxime, tum Pamphilus: deinceps vulgus 7 ut 
Omisit, et pro wl cum maxime dixit cummaxime: postremo ipsa no= 

tione mutata, particula ista plebeia usurpari coepta est pro joe ipso 
tempore.” We refer our readers. to Ernesti’s Ind. Lat., wie is very 
full and complete on this particle. 

Again, in p. 182. of the same volumes, 66 Quod sciam. ‘Plaut. 
| Menech. 3. 2.35. Non keds exo te, quod sciam, unquam ante 
hunc diem vidi: Cic. Offic. 3. 14. Nutley quod sciam,-inquit ile. 
Corn. Nep. in Aristide 1. 2. quod quidem nos audierimus : Cic. in 
Leal. c. 27. Nunquam illum ne. minima quidem ve offendi, quod 
quidem senserim: Liv. 5. 34. Alpes nulla dum:via, quod quidem 
continens memoria’ sit, superdtas: quanquam fateor mendosum 
mihi hunc Jocum videri, meque rescribere gestire, Quod quidem 
proditum memoria sit. ‘Tac. Hist. 3. 75.3. Quod inter om- 
nes constaterit; ante principatum Vespusiani, decus domus penes 
Sabinum erat. Curt. vit. 12. 9: atque hee quidem mihi reperta 
sunt elegantis hujus formule. exempla ; minoris est elegantiz, cum 
in singulari Plin. 1.25. c.2. Antea condiderat solus apud 08 
quod equidem invent.” : 

Again in p. 184. 6 Mé duas de eodem subjecto diversas causas 
innuens : hee observatio utilis est ad multa veterum loca recte in- 
terpretanda: unde eam illustravi permultis exemplis in dcizs Hru- 
ditorum A.1716. p. 455 et 456. : que postea reperi exempla, huc 
libet adscribere: Curt. 8. 3. 14. et 5. 5.14. Plin. 1. 5. Mp. 1. Cic. 
Offic. 2.°7. Omiserum, qui fideliorem et barbarum, et stigmatiam 
pularet quam» conjugem: de Senect. c/ 11. Appius et senex, et 
cacus. Orat. pro L. Flacco, c.28. Pro Deiot. ¢. 6. et medico 
callido, ct servo fidehi, h. e, ely gui simul medicus callidus, et ser- 
ous fidelis erat.” 

Again, inp, 185. « Hawd sane. Adeo sfedciens Curtio est heec 
particula, ut Curtiana vocati mereatur: vid. cl: Ernestil. de Par- 
éecults Curtianis p. 101. nec alibi me eam reperire recordor, nisi 
in Catone Ciceronis c.23.: idem won sane habet in procemio ad a- 
radoxd, Cato, inquiens, ea sentit, gue non sane probaniur in 
vulgus.” Add to these instances de Sen. c. 2. Rem haud 
sane—difficilem, and Tac. Mist. 3. 75. an sane spernendus vir. 
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We would recommend to Mr. B. to incorporate the notes 
of Emesti, and of Facciolati, and to throw the supplemen- 
tary notes into their proper places, as it is inconvenient to 
refer to so many different parts of a book. We think too that the 
notes on various readings should be placed under the text; and, 
as a great. portion of his own notes contains more learning, than 
the youthful student, to whom this work will be particularly use- 
ful, can be supposed to be capable of digesting, we would suggest 
to Mr.B. the. propriety of putting into an alphabetical glossary 
the explanations of words, which he has diligently collected from 
the best sources of information, of inserting the interpretations of 
difficult passages between the text itself, and the notes on various 
readings, and of placing at the end of the text the remainder 
of his own notes, which are more adapted for the learned and 
curious reader. "We must not fail to notice that Mr. B. has added 
five indicés to his little work; 1. A List of ancient Authors cited, 
illustrated, or corrected in the Notes; 2: Of Critics, Authors, and 
Books cited, illustrated, or corrected; 3. Of Ellipses explained ; 
4. Of Words and Letters confounded in the MSS; 5. Of Phrases, 
and Terms illustrated, The Appendix contains; 1. Remarks on, 
the Origin of the Latin Conjunctions ; 2. Of the Latin Prepositi- 
_ons; 3. Qn the comparative Affinity of the Welsh to the Latin; © 
4. Of the Persian to the Latin; 5. Of the Lithuanian to the Latin ; 
6. Of the Sclavonian to the Latin; 7. Of the Sanscrit to the 
Latin. Of these we intend to extract into a future number of the 
CrassicaL Journat, both the Essay on the comparative Affinity 
of the Welsh to the Latin, in which we observe some reference 
‘to the Essay of Celta in our fifth number, and the Essay on the 
comparative Affinity of the Sclavonian to the Latin, which con- 
cludes with some very curious remarks communicated to Mr. B. 
by Mr. Patrick, who has adorned our pages with so many learned 
articles, ‘The two erudite Essays of Mr. Patrick, which close this 
singular book, comprise these subjects; 1. The Extinction of 
the Latin Language, and its successor, the Provengal, or Ro- 
‘mance; 2. A brief History of the Latin Tongue, its Greek, or 
4Kolian Origin in Asia and Lydia, the Greek Origin of its Letters, 

the Cause of its Death, its Successor, the Provencal. oA 
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NO. Il. 


TT YY oor Correspondént objects to the government of ’AxA- 
Ani pecbeecey yorovs “Tallow,” says he, “that jeliuey yorov may be 
rendered to dismiss thy anger ; but when a noun in the dative or accu- 
sative is connected with this verb, to denote the object or end of the 
Wap ove Nop xe 6 N | 
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motion implied in it, sbeuey does not mean to dismiss, but te 
send, to throw, to transfer ; and the sense of ‘the phrase AYIANGE 
pebewev orov would be, to hurl thy anger at Achilles, a signification the 
very reverse of that which these critics put upon the word.”? Your 
correspondent takes for granted the very thing he ought to prove. 
If therefore "Ayaan denotes the object of the motion implied in 
witjue, the meaning will be to hurl at Achilles!! viz. if Achilles is 
the object hurled at, he is the object hurled at. Very concisely 
proved! ly i t, } Rn 

Xdaov “Aysaans in this place can-signify nothing but his anger for 
or towards Achilles. In Il. Z. 50. Agamemnon says to Nestor: 

7: woron H pe noel error edxvypeides ’ Argan) 
"Ey Oupen BirArovras gn0) yAov, women ’AyidArgvs® 
where we should translate é dupea BdArovras t40l yorov, are pondering 
in their mind anger towards me; the meaning of the author is no 
other than this. foe Yun 5 

For fear however lest your correspondent should, with a sagacity 
peculiar to himself, point out a_new way of understanding the 
passage, and render it thus; L he Greeks in their mind are throwing 
against me their anger ; we will, for the sake of giving him information, 
acquaint him with an idiom of which he may be ignorant : the 
expression Bdarscbas & eect or. & buys occurs repeatedly in the 
Iliad; and we recommend to your correspondent to peruse the 
following lines ; “AAAo 8 Tor Ege, od D evi Hoeol BaAAEO crow, 

Od Gyy. ob8 adres dypdy Ben, arr Tos 7On 
"Ayr magectyxey Iavaros xal moion xouraly, 
Xepol Sapmivr’ Ansarjos &udpovos Aiantdao. 

Having now removed these objections, let us proceed to the 
passage itself. From the beginning of his speech "Q wémo x. +. 2. 
down to the 274th line inclusive, Nestor addresses himself to Aga- 
memnon and Achilles jointly; from the 275th Maze od cod’, x. 7. A. 
to the 276th inclusive, he speaks to Agamemnon only; and then 
from the 277th, Mize cd, Tnacion, x. r. A. to the 281st inclusive, he 
addresses himself to Achilles: turning himself again suddenly to Aga- 
memnon, he says, “Arpelén, ob 82 Tube redv wevos: asta tywye 

Aiccow’  Arsrrri webenev ¢0rov" 
which we thus translate; “ Agamemnon, do you stay your rage, 
and in the neat place, I entreat you to lay aside your secret hatred 
towards Achilles.’ 

By vos the poet means the rage which he showed upon the 
spot; but xeare must be considered equivalent to simultas. Xoros. 
devs tayo. Says Hlesychius. Tavey ios and mebguey yorov are 
therefore two different things: the yeéves might be checked, while 
the yore still existed, so that airég is here highly proper in the 
sense of deinde. 

Your correspondent, in his version of the passage, has 
given Alcrouc: a future signification. “ But do thou,” says he, 
*¢ dismiss thy anger, and I ‘zl supplicate,”? &c. We hope he knew 
better than to mistake such words as Nocomat, dea, &c. for 
Sutures. 


By the way, we cannot help recalling to the minds of our readers 


- 
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Porson’s note on the Orestes, (1. 614.) “ Cum subito (says the Profes- 
sor) sermonem ad alium ab alio convertimus, primo nomen poni- 
mus, deinde pronomen, deinde particulam.” How exactly is this 
remark verified in the instance before us, ’Aresidn, od 0%, x. cr aA. Your 
correspondent perhaps does not allow sigh niceties in the Greek 
language, and could not perhaps discriminate between ’Azgeidn, cd di, 
and ’Acgeidn 08 cv. 

IV. As to his objection about the usage of %#w#—*“ The pro- 
nouns éya and cv, it is well known, are never used in connection with a 
verb of the first or second persons, except for the sake of emphasis, 
except where the subject of discourse is contrasted with some other 
person or persons expressed or implied in the context. On this. 
principle,” &c. If he will turn over the leaves of any Greek author, 
he will find that five instances of these pronouns will occur un- 
emphatic, where one will occur emphatic. This is equally the case 
in Latin. “a 

Having now pointed out the mistakes of which your corres- 
pondent has been guilty, we once more restore to the public, 
un-contradicted, the joint interpretation of Porson, Brunck, and 
Heyné.—1811. Vid 
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Account of a few Books just sold by Auction at the Roxburgh Collection. 


Delphin Classics, 67 vols. 4to. [Duke of Norfolk] 5041. — Ciceronis Epist. 
ad, Att. Rome. 1470. [Sir M. Sykes] 1891.—Aulus Gell. Ed. Prin. Rome. 1469. 
{Mr. Nicol] 331. 12s. —- Macrobius, Ed. Prin. Ven. Jenson. 1472. [Mr. Heber] 
121. 5s.—Callimachus, Ed. Prin. Florence, 1472. [Mr. Payne] 63l.— Morlint 
Novell, Neapolis 1520. [Mr. Triphook] 48]1.—Il Decamerone di Boccacio, 
Ed. Prin. Ven. Valdarfer, 1471. [Marq. of Blandford] 22601.— Recueil des 
Histoires de Troyes, par Raoul Le Fevre, printed with the same types as those 
used by Caxton, [Lord Spenser] 116]. 114s.—The Recueil of the Historyes of 
Troye, by Raoul Le Fevre, translated and printed by Caxton, [Mr. Ridgeway} 
10601.—History of Blanchardyn and Eglayntyne, printed by Caxton, [Lord 
Spenser] 215i.5s.—The Booke of the Fayt of Armes and of Chyvalrye, printed 
by Caxton, [Mr. Nornaville|] 3361.—Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Caxton, 1493. 
[Mr. Payne] 3361.—The Mirrour of the World, Caxton, 1480. [Mr. Nornaville] 
3511. 15s. — A Translation of Cicero on. Old Age, printed by Caxton, [Mr. 
Nornayille] 1151.—The Festival, printed by Caxton, in two columns, [Lord 
Spenser] 1051.—The Prouffytable boke for Mane’s Soul, called the Chastysing 
of Godde’s Children, printed by Caxton, [Lord Spenser] 1401.—Lyft of Saynt 
Katherin of Senis, printed by Caxton, [Mr. Clarke] 951.—Shakspeare’s Plays, 
fol. 1623. [Mr. Nornaville] 100].—The veray. trew History of Jason, printed at 
Andewarpe, by Gerard Leeu, 1492. [Mr. Ridgeway] 94]. 10s.— Voyage de. 
Breydenbach Lyon, 1488. [Mr. Ridgeway] 841.—Collection of Old Ballads, 
3 vols. folio, [Mr. Harding] 477]. 13s,—The Calendar of Shyppers, folio, printed 
at Paris, 1503. [Mr. Nornaville] 1801.—Sessions Papers and Trials at the Old 
Bailey, from 1690. to 1803. 2 vols. in fol. and 80 vols. in 4to. [Mr. Reed] 3781.— 
A Discourse of English Poetrie, by W. Webbe, 1586. [Mr. Triphook] 641.— 
The Passetyme of Pleasure, by Stephen Hawys, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, ~ 
1517. [Mr. Dibdin] 811.—The Exemple of Vertu, by Stephen Hawys, W. de 
Worde, 1530. [Mr. Rice] 601. ? 
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PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 
CLASSICAL. . 

In One Volume, Octavo, by Joun Mirrorp, A. B. the Achilleis of Statius: 
with the collations of several MSS. and some editions whose readings have not 
been given before, particularly two very scarce ones bélonging to Lord Spencer. 
This work is intended to be followed by the Thebais. 


In November will be published, by subscription, in Two Volumes, Quarto, 
(by express permission,) under the immediate auspices of His Royal Highness 
George Augustus Frederic, Prince Regent cf the United Kingdom, and to be 
dedicated to the Right Honorable Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford; a new Translation (in Rhyme) of “ The Nature of Things,” a 
Didactic Poem, in Six Books; by Titus Lucretius Carus, with Preface, Life of 
the Author, Dissertation on his genius, philosophy, and morals;"and Notes 
Comparative, Illustrative, Historical, and Scientific. By Thomas Busby, Mus. 
Doc. Canitab. 

The work to be printed ona beautiful wove royal quarto, hot-pressed, with an 
entire new type; to be embeilished with the Head of Epicurus, Founder of the 
Poet’s Philosophy ; and presented to the Subscribers in a form resembling that of 
the original Edition of Pope’ss Homer. Price to Subscribers, Four Guineas, (to 
be paid on the delivery of the work) to Non-subscribers, Five Guineas. 
A few copies will be printed on rich imperial paper, price Six Guineas.— 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, intending to honor this work with their patronage, are 
requested to favor the Translator with their names as early as convenient, 
mentioning which paper they prefer.—— No. 36, Queen-Anne Street West, 
Cavendish Square, London. 

Mr. J. Stackhouse, of Bath, is revising Theophrastus, in order to publish an 
Edition, Grace, in One Volume, Octavo, with Notes explanatory of the Bota- 
nical Terms. 





IN.THE PRESS, 
CLASSICAL. ! 

Greek Testament, with Griesbach’s Text. It will contain copious Notes 
from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin ; 
together with parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to Vigerus 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. 2 Vols. Octavo. A few copies on large 
paper. By the Rev. E. Valpy, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A New Edition of Wood’s ATHENE OXONIENSES, combining the Texts of 
the two former Editions, with very considerable Additions. 


The Rev. Alexander Smith, of Keith Hall, has in great forwardness for the 
Press, ‘“‘A Translation of Michaelis’s Celebrated Work on the Mosaic Law ;” 
which several eminent Biblical Critics have strongly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Theological Students, as containing the most complete view of the 
Jewish Polity, that has ever been given. The First Part, we understand, will 
soon be published. 


BIBLIOTHECA SPENCERIANA. — A descriptive catalogue of the early printed 
books, and of many important first editions in the library of George John Earl 
Spencer, K. G. &c. &c. &c. accompanied with copious notes, plates of fac-simi- 
les, and numerous appropriate embellishments. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. . 

The present Work is intended to be a Catalogue Ruisonné of thai. portion of 
the above celebrated Library, which comprehends Books printed in the Fifteenth 
Century, and First Editions of many distinguished Authors. It will commence 

“with an account of Books printed, from Wooden Blocks, about the middle of 
the Fifteenth Century ; from which many extraordinary Specimens of Cuts will 
be given, as tending to illustrate the History of Engraving during the same 
period. This division will be followed by Theology ; comprehending a list of 
some of the scarcest Latin, German, Italian, and Dutch Bibles printed in the 
Fifteenth Century ; with notices of the first Editions of the Polyglott, French, 
English, Polish, and Sclavonian Bibles. These will be followed by an account 
Of some celebrated Psalters, Missals, and Breviaries, executed within the same 
period. - The Interpreters of Scripture, and many of The Fathers, will close 
the department of Theology. 
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Classical Literature willsucceed. The Authors will be arranged alphabetically, 
from sop to Xenophon; and the notices of rare and valuable editions, in this 
most extensive and most valuable department of his Lordship’s Library, will be 
found more copious and interesting, it is presumed, than any with which the 
reader is yet acquainted. 

Miscellaneous Literature, in the Latin Language, including Didactic and 
Moral Works, Writers upon the Canon and Civil Law, Historians, and Chroni- 
clers of the Middle Ages, will form the fourth division. - nee > 

Italian Books, including some remarkably scarce early-printed volumes of 
Poetry, compose the fifth division. : 

English Books printed by Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and Pynson, as well as the 
St. Albans Book of Hawking, Hunting, and Coat Armour (of which the only known 
perfect copy is in this collection) will form the sixth and concluding department. 

Neither pains nor expense will be spared in the execution of the Work._ It ~ 
will be printed with a new type, in the best manner, at the Shakspeare Press, 
upon paper manufactured purposely for it; and no difference will be made in 
the press-work, or quality of the ink, between the Small and Large Paper Co- 
pies. In regard to the intrinsic value of these volumes, it is hoped they will be 
found deserving of the approbation of: the Public. Many rare and valuable 
ancient publications will, for the first time, be made generally known; and the 
deficiencies and errors of preceding bibliographers supplied and corrected 
where found necessary. By means of fac-similes of types, and cuts, a number 
of books will be more satisfactorily described than heretofore ; and, cousequently, 
will make a more lasting impression upon the memory of the reader. Of the 
- extraordinary value of the Library here described, it is hardly necessary to ap- 
prise the classical Student and Collector. It is the wish of its Noble Owner, 
that a collection, which has been obtained, at a very great expense, during a 
series of years, should be faithfully made known to the Public: and if either his 
Lordship, or the Public, experience any disappointment at the present attempt 
to carry such a wish into execution, the Author is exclusively responsible for 
such failure. ’ 

*,* To be published in Two Volumes, Super-Royal Octavo. Price, to Sub- 
scribers, 51. 5s. Fifty Copies only will be printed on Large Paper, at 12]. 12s. 
each Copy; the whole of which latter are subscribed. The impression of the 
Small Paper will be ‘limited to 500 Copies. It is requested that letters, post - 
_ paid, addressed to the Rev. Mr. Dibdin, be sent either to Messrs. Longman and 
Co. Paternoster-row; Messrs. White and Cochrane, Fleet-street; Mr. Miller, 
Albemarle-street, London ; or to Mr. Gutch, Bookseller, Bristol. 

BIBLICAL. ; 

ANNOTATIONS ON THE Four GosPets; with considerable additions and 
improvements. Second Edition, forming three Octavo Volumes. 

A new edition of Dr. Owen on the Hebrews, with the Exercitations, complete, 
in six octavo volumes, is printing under the direction of the Rev. G. Wright. 

a 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
- CLASSICAL. . 

Brotier’s Tacitus, which combines the advantages of the Paris and Edin- 
burgh editions. With a selection of Notes from all the Commentators on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Edinburgh edition : The Literaria Notitia, and Poli- 
tica, are also added ; the French Passages are translated, and the Roman Money 
turned, into English. Edited and printed by Mr..A. J. Valpy, in 5 Vols. 8vo. 
Price in boards 41. 4s. A few copies also on royal 8vo. writing paper, at 6l. 6s. 

Mr. Lunn having expended a considerable Sum on this Undertaking, and 
the Work combining altogether great advantages, he is induced to hope it will 
merit approbation. In the present distracted state of Europe, it behoves the 
natives of this island to engage in such speculations as are the means of render- 
ing us independent of having recourse to the Continent. In this point of view, 
itis hoped, that due encouragement will be given, by the Patrons of Learning 
to every plan which embraces the cause of Literature, andadds to the Revenue 
of our Country. Something has already been recently done to counteract the ne- 
cessity of importing the Classic Authors printed abroad ; and much more, itis 
hoped, will be accomplished by the talents of our Scholars, aided by the exertions 
and enterprise of the Trader, when supported by the Liberality of the Public. 
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Etymologicon Universale; or, Universal Etymological Dictionary. On a 
new plan. In which it is shown, that consonants are alone to. be regarded in 
discovering the affinities of words, and that the vowels are to be wholly rejected ; 
that languages contain the same fundamental idea; and that they are derived 
from the Earth, and the Operations, Accidents, and Properties, belonging to it. 
With Illustrations drawn from various Languages: the Teutonic Dialects, 
English, Gothic, Saxon, German, Danish, &c. &c. Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish.— The Celtic Dialects, Galic, Irish, Welsh, Bretagne, &c. &c.— The 
- Dialects of the Sclavonic, Russian, &c. &c.— The Eastern Languages, Hebrew, 

Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Gipsey, Coptic, &c. &c. By Walter Whiter, A. M. 
Rector of Hardingham, Norfolk, and late Fellow of Clare Hall. 

CLAssicaL and BIBLICAL RECREATIONS ; containing a Commentary, critical 
and explanatory, on the Germany of Tacitus ; Remarks on the Hippolytus, and 
the Prometheus ; Strictures on, the Editions of Professor Monk and Mr. Blom- 
field, An Application of the Doctrine of the Association of Ideas to the Ilus- 
tration of the Classical Writers; Observations on the Byssus and the Serica as 
well as the Oriental Ethiopia and the Indi colorati of the Ancients, &c. &c. &. ; 
with a great variety of other Classical Matter,-and much Biblical Criticism. 
By E. H. Barker, Esq. of Trinity College, Camb. Vol. 1. Price gs. 6d. in boards, 

A New Grammar of the French Language. By D. Sr. QUENTIN, M.A, 
Second Edition. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

A. Vocabulary in the English, Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portugnese Languages. By J. Broadman. 12mo. 7s. 

. A Greek Grammar, and Greek and English Scripture Lexicons containing 
all the Words which occur in the Septuagint and Apocrypha, as well as in the 
New Testament. By Greville Ewing, Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. Se- 
cond Edition, greatly enlarged.» Royal 8vo. 15s, boards. . 

Etudes de Histoire Ancienne et de celle de la Gréce. Par P. C, Levesque. 
1811, Paris. 5 vols. 8vo. 2]. 12s. 6d. 

Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica; containing Syntactical Rules and Critical 
Observations, intended. tq facilitate the attainment of a correct Latin Prose 
Style. By the Rev. Alexander Crombie, LL. D. Two vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

A Latin and English Vocabulary, for the use of Schools, by Joun Jones, 
Author of the Latin and Greek Grammars. The object of this little work is to 
facilitate the attaimment of the Latin Tongue, by engaging the understanding in 
aid of the memory. With this view it is formed on the most philosophical, yet 
the most simple principles.. The analogies by which the corresponding parts of 
speech flow from each other, are pointed out. The simple word is followed by its 
derivatives. The primary meaning of each term is first specified, and the secon- 
dary, or metaphorical sense thence deduced. Finally, the words derived from 
Latin are marked opposite their originals; so that the learner is familiarised 
with the Latin, from the English, or taught to ascertain the English from the 
Latin.— One large Volume 12mo. Price 5s. bound. 

, BIBLICAL. 

THE HisTory oF ALL RELIGIONS; containing a particular account of the 
rise, decline, and descent, of the patriarchal churches to the time of Moses : 
the various changes to the end of the Israelitish Church and the commence- 
ment of the Christian Religion. The rise and progress of the different sects 
in the early ages of the Christian Church: a faithful account of all the sects at 
this day in Christendom, with a reference to the time when they first made their 
appearance. In this work will be given a refutation of Levi’s Dissertations 
on the prophecies, with conclusive arguments to prove that the Jews cannot now 
expecta Messiah to come; and that the prophecies were accomplished in the 
divine person of Christ. By John Bellamy, author of Biblical Criticisms in the 
Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. © Small Paper, pr. 5s. 6d. large paper, 
pr. 9s. 6d, in boards. 

Part 1. Price 5s. to be continued Monthly, and Number 1. Prite is. of a New 
Edition of the Holy Bible ; containing the Old and New Testaments, according 
to the Public Version; with Explanatory Notes, Practical Observations, and 
copious Marginal References. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford, 
and formerly Chaplain to the Lock Hospital. 

Observations on select places of the Old Testament, founded on the perusal 


of Parsons’s Travels from Aleppo to Bagdad. By W. Vansittart, A. M. Vicar 
ef White Waltham, Berks. 
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